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Letter of Transmittal 


To the Congress of the United States: 


This is the first comprehensive report to the Congress and to the American people on what the Federal Government 

is doing to make the United States a safer and more just Nation. . . , j- 

It is responsive to President Nixon’s initiatives to give priority status to fighting crime and upgrading the 

entire criminal justice system. » j ^ • i • 

The report is required by the Congress for a public accounting of the law enforcement and criminal justi e 
assistance” activities of the Federal Government. While some of these Federal activities are reported on to the Congress 
annually by individual agencies, there has been until now no overall description of all Federal operations and programs 

in the reduction of crime and delinquency. , , . 

This is that overall report. It includes the submissions of 36 departments and agencies m addition to that t 
Department of Justice itself. It includes a dozen essays on subject areas of primary importance in law enforcement 
today. It includes an Introduction which analyzes Federal antierime efforts on a functional basis. 

It includes many firsts: 

n The first official analysis of many departments and agencies in terms of their law enforcement functions; 

□ The first Government-wide narrative compilation of all criminal justice assistance programs for States and cities; 
n The first comprehensive report on all federally supported crime reduction programs m the Nation^ Gapital; 

□ The first authoritative reporting in one volume on all Federal efforts m such a«as as Narcotic and angerous 

^ Drugs, Organized Crime, Juvenile Delinquency, Corrections, Civil Disorders, White Collar Crime, Passenger and 

Cargo Security, Bombs, and Research; and i ..t, v ’ 

□ The first exhaustive definition of the role of the Department of Defense m assisting civil authorities m controlling 

civil disorders and in other aspects of crime control and reduction. 

The compilation of this report proved to be a formidable task. The Congress required the first of these annual 
reports to be submitted by October 1, 1971. Attorney General John N. Mitchell submitted an interim report to t 
cLgress on that date and advised the Congress that he intended to develop a “wide-ranging and complete report m 
order to respond fully to the broad requirement set out by the Congress. The supplementary report, the Attorney 

General said, would include “extensive and complete data on relevant P^’^grams. . . . „„nqber of agencies 

This report is transmitted in fulfillment of that promise of Attorney General Mitchell. The number 
and programs involved has grown since that interim report, as research turned up more and more crime prevent 

of great breadth and depth, a report that I hope will be of material 
to members of the executive branch, to the law enforcement and criminal justice 

It has been necessary to include material and statistics reflecting activities prior to FY 1971 as well as mat 
reflecting activities of FY 1972, in order td give as complete a picture as possible of Federal law enforcem 

FouS'iSL of the first report last year, as work progressed on this volume, it became apparent that 

the scope and length of this second report would have to be much ^eater than ^^a'ly envi^^^^^^^ in 

Tbc nature of Federal law enforcement and assistance activities is so broad that a year has been spen ^ 

compTl“srium:“ 

testifies to the fact that the executive branch has 

This second report-of such an exhaustive nature-resulted. For the reasons outlined, and because of the 
Inclusiveness of this volume, it is intended to fnlfiU the second-year reporting Government in 

This report ,hould help Members of the Congress to W and evaluate 
carrying out mandates of the Congress in the reduction of enme and "mfloen^- 1‘ ^ * 

formulating new policies and programs and in supporting or changmg existing p g 
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This report should help criminal justice administrators at all levels, from the largest Federal departments to the 

local poHcXa*nen,inLderstaaingbetter the natureandroleoftheFederal Gov— 

It should be of special value to States and communities m learning of the vast number of Tedeial assislan 
procrrams— from funds to training, technical assistance, explosive ordnance disposal, and investigative help. I h v 
fncluded in this regard a special essay entitled “Criminal Justice Assistance,” which is the most compiehensiv 

narrative document yet prepared on all Federal assistance programs in criminal justice. 

This report also should help all members of the law enforcement and criminal justice communities to idenhty and 
emulate sucLssful programs, to eliminate wasteful overlaps and duplication, and to learn from the efforts of others in 

^^'^^F^ally! this report should go far in assisting the public in understanding the broad and diverse role of the Federal 
Government in making this Nation a safer place in which to live. 


A Natioria! Attack on Crime 

President Nixon took office early in 1969 with the clear intention to answer the demands of Americans to do something 
about the problem of crime. 

□ Crime rates had been rising in the 1960’s with no apparent tapering off in sight; 

□ Narcotic addiction and chronic drug abuse were increasing at an alarming rate; 

□ Organized crime thrived and appeared to be expanding its influence; 

□ Delinquency rates among the Nation’s youth were rising; 

□ A large number of major civil disorders and campus riots had alarmed many citizens; and ... 

□ Spiraling street crime in the District of Columbia symbolized a threatened breakdown of police protection in the 
Nation. 

Under the leadership of the President, the Federal Government mounted the most comprehensive and vigorous 
attack on crime in the history of the Nation, expanding and improving existing programs, adding new ones, and 
increasing Federal support of State and local law enforcement efforts. 

An effort of unprecedented magnitude was launched against narcotic addiction and drug abuse. New offices were 
established to coordinate Federal efforts and to enforce criminal laws against traffickers at all levels. A Cabinet-level 
committee was formed to coordinate efforts to reduce the flow of heroin into the Nation. Rigorous new customs 
inspection procedures were implemented to stop the importation of heroin. The Department of Defense initiated 
special programs to treat GFs who had become exposed to narcotics and drugs. 

The President ordered an all-out assault on organized crime. Department of Justice strike forces increased from 
seven to 18 since the beginning of 1969. A Cabinet Committee was formed to coordinate all Federal efforts against 
organized crime. Funding support for States’ organized crime programs was doubled. Staff manpower in the 
Organized Crime and Racketeering Section of the Department of Justice increased from 68 in 1968 to 134 in the 
spring of 1972. The number of assistant United States attorneys, who handle much of the prosecution workload, 
increased by 40 percent. And the Organized Crime Control Act of 1970, proposed by the Administration, developed 
a comprehensive approach involving special grand juries, witness immunity and protection, illegal gambling 
prosecution, and witness detention. 

The Administration implemented new juvenile delinquency legislation that established an interdepartmental 
council to coordinate, for the first time, all Federal programs in this area. Funding for State juvenile delinquency 
programs assumed a high priority. 

The role of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration was greatly expanded. The President proposed and 
the Congress provided massive increases in funds for State and municipal crime reduction programs — raising LEAA 
funding from $63 million in FY 1969 to $699 million in FY 1972. LEAA provides funds, policy guidance, and 
technical expertise for States and cities across-the-board — in police, courts, and corrections programs, in organized 
crime and civil disorders programs, and, increasingly, in juvenile delinquency and narcotics and dangerous drug 
programs. A major new LEAA effort — the High Impact Anti-Crime Program — is aimed at sharply reducing street 
crime and burglaries in eight of the Nation’s major cities. 

President Nixon identified the Nation’s prison system as more of a perpetuator of criminal careers than a 
rehabilitator of wrongdoers. He issued a major directive soon after assuming office, ordering a large-scale program 
to improve the Federal corrections system. He convened a landmark national conference on corrections. He formed 
an interagency council to coordinate Federal efforts in corrections. He proposed — and the Congress approved — a 
major new funding program through which LEAA is assisting States in upgrading their correctional facilities and 
programs. 

Only days after assuming office, President Nixon ordered an all-out effort against crime in the Nation’s Capital. 
LEAA and other Federal agencies began a coordinated and steadily escalating attack on street crime and other forms 
of crime. Police patrols were increased sharply. Legislation reforming the D.C. criminal justice system was enacted 
by the Congress in an effort to bring about a more efficient administration of justice. 

The Nixon Administration undertook a large number of other programs— -to increase the number of FBI agents; 
to protect the environment through more vigorous prosecution of polluters violating Federal law; to develop the 
first Public Defender Service in the Federal system; to bring Federal law on narcotics, marijuana, and dangerous 
drugs more into line with current scientific knowledge; and to increase support of the Community Relations Service 
in its efforts to help communities resolve disputes and difficulties arising out of discrimination based on race, color, 
or national origin. 
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Encouraging Signs of Progress 


There have been many signs of progress in the fight against crime during the past years. 

One of them began developing more than 2 years ago in the national statistics on the rates of serious crime. 

From 1960 to 1968, serious crimes increased by 122 percent in the Nation. In 1968, according to FBI statistics, 
crime rose nationally by 17 percent. Then the rate of increase began to fall off. In 1969, crime rose, but by 12 percent. 

In 1970, the increase was 11 percent. And, in 1971, it was 7 percent. The trend was an early indication that the 
Nation could with some justification look forward fairly soon to the day when the crime rates would cease to grow 

and w ould, instead, actually begin to decline. . . . ^ 

Another sign was that a growing number of cities had been able to make an actual reduction in crime, n , 

54 of the Nation’s major cities reported that their rates of serious crime had dropped frorn the prior year. 

By July 1972, the FBI reported that serious crime in the Nation increased 1 percent in the first quarter of 1972— 

the lowest percentage increase in 1 1 years. • • u n ci 

In addition, 80 of the largest cities in the Nation reported an actual reduction of serious crime in the rst mon s 
of 1972. Similar decreases had been reported by 59 cities in the same period in 1971 and by 22 cities in the same period 


in 1970. . , . . . , 

Six cities with populations of more than 1 million registered the most significant change in this reporting period. 
The number of serious crimes in those cities was reduced by 6 percent in comparison with the same penod m 19/1. 

In the District of Columbia, the combined efforts of Federal and city agencies were rewarded with h^rtenmg 
indications that the wave of crime had been reversed. For the first quarter of 1972, crime m the National Capita 

was down more than 30 percent from the same period in 1971. And, for all of 1971, crime was . percent owe 

than it had been in 1970. . . , _ 

There were other signs of progress— in the steep rise in indictments of narcotics traffickers and organized crime 

figures; in the response of States and cities to the President’s leadership on such issues as corrections and juvenile 
delinquency; and in the sharp decrease in civil disorders and violence. 


Cooperative National Effort 

An unprecedented attack on crime has been carried out under the President’s 

and by State and local governments. From the beginning of his anticrime efforts, the resi en 

responsibilities for law enforcement and criminal justice rest with the States and localities. 

Most crime in the Nation is State and local crime. The President’s program has had a 
and enhance all Federal law enforcement and crime prevention efforts; second, to make mat able 
governments immense amounts of financial and technical assistance for the improvem 

’’"’'“'it remains the basic responsibility of State and local governments to protect the citizen in his daily life. The 
Constitution recognizes the practicality and desirahility of this division of responsibility. ,„f„,,.,.„pnt 

In the past 3 yi years, a new spirit of cooperation has spread through Federal, State, and loca aw 
and miininri instice agencies. Federal leadership from the President and Federal assistance from LEAA and other 
agicTeTave I instill and stimulate thirspirit. Local demands for action and reform have helped give this 

spiritdts rtrength. F^j,,^,.Stme-local cooperation is salutary. It means a more precise pinpointing of 

responsibilities in government. The Federal Governnmnt is providmg leadersh^ ^d^^^^ 

allocatingFederalassismncetocities- 
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Introduction 


The Federal Government has undertaken at the direc- 
tion of President Nixon the most massive and sustained 
attack on crime in the history of the Nation. 

That attack utilizes the full range and force of Federal 
authority. 

□ Federal investigators and prosecutors are enforcing 
Federal criminal laws vigorously. 

□ The Government is assisting State and local govern- 
ments on an unprecedented scale in meeting their 
responsibilities to prevent and reduce street crime and 
other common crimes. 

I I The Federal Government is coping with such crimes 
as aerial piracy, international narcotics trafficking, 
organized crime, civil disorders, and similar crimes that 
States and cities are unable to combat. 

Results of Federal Crime 
Reduction Effort 


significant progress in this Administration’s determination 
to turn back the wave of crime which swept our Nation in 
the 1960’s, It is the best news yet on the crime front.” 

The President also stated that it is “the right of all 
citizens to feel safe on the streets and secure in their 
homes. ... It is a right on which this Administration 
has placed a new and major emphasis. We have dramati- 
cally increased Federal assistance for State and local 
authorities. Where the Federal Government has direct en- 
forcement authority, such as in organized crime, drug 
trafficking, and in the District of Columbia, we have both 
strengthened the laws and poured more men and money 
into enforcement. Through court appointments, confer- 
ences on the Judiciary and on corrections, and other 
Administration actions, law enforcement has been given 
additional vigor.” 

The President also noted that: “Another key ingredient 
in the crime fight has been the development of a new, less 
permissive public attitude. The American public is now 
fully awake to the social menace of crime, and fully deter- 
mined that criminals must be defeated if America is to 


This massive Federal attack on crime has resulted in 
substantial reductions in the crime rate in many areas of 
the Nation, and in the smallest increase in the crime rate 
for the entire country in 1 1 years. 

On July 12, 1972, Attorney General Richard G. Klein- 
dienst announced that serious crime in the Nation during 
the first quarter of 1972 had risen by only 1 percent. In 
1971 the rate of increase was 7 percent, and in 1970 it 
was 11 percent. The Attorney General also announced 
that serious crimes in 80 of the country’s largest cities had 
decreased. Only 59 cities showed a decrease in the same 
period of 1971, and 22 cities in 1970. 

Among the cities which showed a decrease was Wash- 
ington, D.C. The number of serious crimes committed 
in the Nation’s Capital has been reduced by 30 percent 


make social progress.” 

The President asked all Americans to join together to 
make this the year of victory against crime. “So that 
from this year on we can at last begin measuring not 
the decrease in the rate of increase, but the rate of de- 
crease, period. What was achieved in those 80 cities where 
crime was reduced must now be our goal for the Nation. 

The President concluded by calling for the support 
of all Americans, and pledged the support of the Fed- 
eral Government. “Together,” he said, “let us show 
that the day of the criminal is past in America, and the 
day of the citizen is here.” 

Federal Presence in Crime Reduction 


compared with the first quarter of 1971. 

Other cities with over a million population also showed 
a marked decrease. The number of serious crimes re- 
ported in the six cities with over a million population 
was reduced by 6 percent compared with FY 1971. In 
the first quarter of 1971 a 12 -percent increase had been 
registered, 

“These statistics are very heartening to us, and should 
be to all law-abiding citizens,” Mr. Kleindienst said. 
“None of us will be satisfied, however, until we see an 
overall reduction in the crime rate. With, the increase 
down to 1 percent, we hope that day is close at hand.” 

Presidential reaction. Commenting on these encouraging 
statistics. President Nixon stated that “this represents truly 


The “truly significant progress” in turning back the crime 
wave can be attributed in part to the many new Federal 
crime programs created during the Spa years that Presi- 
dent Nixon has held office. 

The Federal presence in law enforcement crime reduc- 
tion reaches to all aspects of the national attack on crime. 

That presence has been extended and enhanced by 
the Government at the direction of the President. 

Programs in existence for longer periods of time have 
been expanded and improved under the President’s pro- 
gram to reduce crime and provide for the safety of the 

ah of .thLe$.e?®'r<^ains, and all of thp Federal, State, and 




Seem Service agents provide protection for President Nixon. 


local agendes involved, have the same goals— the o 
vention and reduction of crime. ’ 

buf tht a different way to achieve that go 

afrpn ^ ^ programs and the work of the 

agencies is being coordinated on a scale as never befoi 

eral^Gove agencies either operated by the Fe 

impro«th™ou*r^s’o aiT- ^ 7 '^' 

ankorefL, ' ™ft, 

fic™tte^tiM*is°dsn ’’“d ‘°.“P''°™g prosecutors’ o: 
the indigent. ^proving legal services tc 

-ult 1 

through Federal progratJis^alS f r *® 

rehabilitation. I^ederal funding, fo 
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fenders. One is to saLJ^ th ""^i^^i^i^itation of of 

and at the same time to salvap-p offender himself 
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claim one-- -or one hundred— victims liefore being caught 
again. 

The same dual [nuposc exi.sts in the enormous range 
of I’ccleral iirograms to iirevent the young from entwing 
lives of crime. 'I'iniing is important. It is easier to reliabil- 
itatc a K)-yeai-old cleliiKjuent than a hardened criminal 
of 2 j. 11 he can he divi'rted Iroin crime, |K)t('ntiaI victims 
again are saved— saved from losing their lives, from suf- 
fering irreparalile pliysical or mental harm, fioni sunVriiw 
property lo.sses. And tlu* lih* of the oUemh'r himself is 
salvaged for useful eiti/enship. 

One example of the diversity of the President’s anti- 
ciime clients is in the iirtia of narcoitics and drug abuse 
As this leport details, the narcotics program is diverse 
and com]>lc‘x. 

□ It involves jnihlic education to warn the* voting about 
the perils of narcotie-.s and drug use. ' 

□ It involves lu'ightened enforcement to |)revent drugs 
from entering tlu* country and to {*rack down on tlum* 
who trallic in tliein. 

□ It involvt's ellorts^ to rehaliiHtate narcotics addicts 
through a varii'ty of prugrains. 

O And it invoK-es extensive* researe'li ranging from the 
reasons that conipe-l persons to use* nare'otie's to the* 
s(*are'h len* e'lIVe'tive* meelieines, the* sei-e-alle'tl antag- 
onists, that can su(*e*(*ssfu]ly hloe’k the* e'ravine for nar- 
cotics while the addict unde*ig<H*s tlu*r;tpy m!d 
reihahihtation. 

I he Pre*.Hicle‘nt’s antie-riim* programs are* tough, hut 
tlmy are* emhghte'ncel. 'I'lie*)- are* jirogiussive*, hut they are 
elleetive. nu*y art* even-handed. And they se‘ek first to 
reduce crime* and, liy doing that, also tei reduce* t!ie* fear 
of crime whicn e'an so eairriHit* the ejuality of life for the 
American jie’ojde*. 

In this rejiort, there* are* tlt‘tailed ace'eamts of Federal 
law enfe)rc(‘ment tictivitie's. 

Unde*r the* Presidt-nl’s leael(*rship, the* F(*deral Bure*au 
of Inv(>.stigatmn has suf.stamially expaMeie*d its maniiewer, 

: I<‘ve*is eif .suceesss. I’he FBI ha.H made* 

. npieeaxlemted altae*ks mi organim! crime, em illegal gam- 
>hng, and in dei/ens eif oihe*r areas for which it has in- 
vestigative* revsponsihility. 

Under the Pre*Mdem's lenulership, tlie enfoirement man- 

. T '‘^fforcement also has greatly 

^ cee-orel Htnmtm resulting, among other 

iiicretased level of enforc*ement activities 

^ds true in othe*r areas of Imderal jurisdiction postal 

olalions, obscene material, stock frauds, cai^o thefts, tax 
cheating, corruption in imblic office. 

Most mines, however, fall under State and local juris- 
diction Bet^mse of that, the President has increased Fecl- 
ra ai to State and lotaal law enforcement and criminal 
justice agencies to the highest levels in the Nation’s history, 
n an area entirely different from those usually associ- 
f 7 enme prevention, law enforcement, corrections, 
aZn! ^ ^ ffjc Federal Government is engaged in 
altogetZ^'^^ ^ Pfcgrams to elimmate the causes of crimt! 

Presidmt's leadership, the Government is 
t '■riminal activity, inciuding the rea- 

nf->iA otample, some youths turn to crime and 

lay- 

oute are da^igerous and offiers appear not to be. 
y ^'^^Goveniraent is conceited wiffi keeping young fiist ' 


ofFenders out of the criminal justice system entirely, with 
offenders ou as many of those who enter 

diverting f and with rehabilitating the ex- 

offenLTo point where he can leave the criminal 

justice system to begin a new life, and not to revert to 

^Thf Health. Education, and Welfare 

concerns itself with a variety of research activities in this 
Lea through the National Institute of Mental Hea th. It 
also "undertakes important programs aimed at reducing 
ruveL"e ddinquency and rehabilitating narcotic addicts 
and educating the public on dangers of drug abuse. 

The Department of Housing and Urban Devclopnienl 
devotes a number of programs to crime reduction thiough 
improvement of neighborhood living conditions. It is en- 
haLing security and police activity in public housing pro- 
jects and through its Model Cities Program, assisting 
cities in developing crime reduction programs. ^ 

The Office of Economic Opportunity is attacking root 
causes of crime through programs to eliminate jxwerty, 
undereducation, and unemployment. This Office also 
works to assist the ex-offender in obtaining employment. 

The Department of I.abor has a number of programs to 
assist the ex-offender in finding and holding a good job. 
These programs begin with training of the offender while 
he is incarcerated. They assist the individual when he is 
released through such pmgrams as one whicli helps ex- 
offenders obtain bonding when tlieir job requires it and 
bonding companies are unwilling to provide bond. ^ 

A fuller understanding of the role of the Federal Oov- 
ernment in the national effort against crime can be gained 
from the following description of Federal activities in 
functional terms. 

Following this Introduction are essays on subject areas 
of importance, Finally, this report contains 37 chapters 
from all Federal departments and agencies having pro- 
grams in law enforcement or criminal justice assistance. 


The Federal Government and Crime 

Some Federal law enforcement activities are long estab- 
lished and familiar to the general public. Few citizens 
have not heard of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the United States Secret Service, the Bureau of Customs, 
or the Internal Revenue Service, 

Other activities of the Federal Government that relate 
to crime prevention or control are not so familiar. The 
Government’s wide-ranging assistance to State and local 
law enforcement may be less widely known. Nor are many 
people necessarily aware of how many different depart- 
ments and agencies are involved in combating the prob- 
lem of crime. 

The Federal program is a comprehensive effort that 
ranges from intensive research into the causes of crime to 
rehabilitation of offenders for reintegration into society. 

Much Federal effort, of course, is expended in the three 
principal law enforcement areas: police, courts, and 
corrections. 

Many Federal departments and agencies investigate 
Federal crimes falling within their jurisdictions. Federal 
crimes are prosecuted by Department of Justice lawyers. 
A correctional system is maintained to punish and 
rehabilitate Federal offenders. State and local police 
forces and correctional systems are the beneficiaries of 
Federal assistance programs. Eegal counsel is provided 
for indigent defendants. 



Police training in Los Angeles Police Department. 


Efforts are being concentrated on specific areas of 
criminal activity, such as organized crime and white collar 
crime. Security measures against air hijackings, bornb- 
ings, street crime, and narcotics smuggling are being 
stringently enforced. 

Other major areas of Federal effort, however, center 
on preventing criminal behavior by attacking acute social 
problems such as juvenile delinquency, offender recidi- 
vism, and heroin addiction and drug abuse. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity both work to 
turn potential lawbreakers to lawful pursuits, and to en- 
able ex-offenders to lead satisfying, productive, law- 
abiding lives. , 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development 
has programs to stamp out substandard living environ- 
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The Defense estimates include moneys spent on norma] 
activities of the Department relating to security and 
maintenance of installations and personnel, and iinplts 
mentation of the Uniform Code of Military Justice!, 'j'he 
estimates do not necessarily indicate a direct law enforce- 
ment benefit to the civilian community. 

The OMB report derives from data supplied to OIVfB 
by each Federal department or agency administering- 
crime reduction programs. It is included in a volume en- 
titled Special Analyses, which accompanies the Budget 
of the United States Government when it is tran.sniitted 
by the President to the Congress each year. 


ments where hope and ambition can turn to bitterness 

and crime. 

Other Federal agencies are conducting research into 
iIm nature and extent of crime and its causes. Doctors and 
scientists at the National Institute of Mental Health are 
studying the psychological and physiological aspects of 
Clime and delinquency. The National Institute of Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice conducts research to im - 
pmve a!! aspects of the criminal justice system. 

Another body of law' is administered by those agencies 
which are given a broad mandate to regulate industries 
and practices falling within their areas of jurisdiction. 
These regulatoiy agencies also had law enforcement re- 
sponsibilities during the year, although of a lesser magni- 
tude than many others included in this report. 

The Federal pre^ram is coordinated by departments 
and agencies working together at the highest levels to 
fcHTOulate policies related to their common interests and 
to eliminate duplication of effort. They share information 
or technical know-how, and their agents work together 
ai interdepartmental enforcement teams. 


Total expenditures. A study completed for the luiw En- 
forcement Assistance Administration showed that almost 
$8.6 billion was spent on all form.s Of law (‘nforceiu{*nt 
and criminal justice in the United States in tlu! 12 montlis 
ending June 30, 1970. The survey wa.s condiieted l>y tlie 
Bureau of the Census through an interagency agrt'cment 
with LEAA. It covered e.xpenditures of the Fixlmnl, State, 
and local governments and reflected the full-time' t'mjiloy- 
ment of almost 753,000 persons. 

The study showed that about $5 billion, oi' almost 
three-fifths of the total, was spent to siijiport jmliee' ac- 
tivities. The remainder was spent as follows: almost $1.2 
billion for judicial activities; almost $442 million for 
prosecution; $102 million for indigent defen.se; $1.7 hil- 
lion for corrections; and $50 million for oth<*r ea’iminal 
justice activities. 

The study was published by LEAA in 1972 under the' 
title Expenditure and Employment Data for the ariminal 
Justice System: 1969-70. 


Cost of Crime Reduction 

S^e President Nixon assumed office Sy^ years ago, 

rmthys for crime reduction have more thin 

dexibfcd. By the end of FY 1979 rJio o 

^ ^ amount spent on 

reducaon programs wiU have more than tripled 
die extent of the many and diverse crime re- 

^aSTdon^ 

ccording to figures compiled by the Office r>f A/T-an 

prtKjrams in FV * i , crime reduction 

in Y 1971 totaled $1 904. non u- i 

than w-as spent for tbrL’ which was 

($856,916,000). m 

the Federal $530,643,000 was spent by 

996,000.* ^^Penditures will reach 

OMB reports thasC of the FY 1 979 ^ la j- 

was directed iTv ®^enditures, 36 

compared with ^ ^ govern- 

3> pedant in FV 1971 and 21 

OMB analy®, does not include exnend-. 
^^partment of JO^eose. OMR . for 

f^partment of Defesnse however, 

S«i^ $605,317,000 *-^*duction 

N $604,897,000 in ? Y 1971, 




^rxme oy Agency 

[In thousands of dollansj 


Agency 


The Judiciary . 

a^cutive Office of the President’. .’ ‘ 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

Uepartment of Agriculture ...... . 

Department of Commerce . , 

Department of Homing and Urban De- 
velopment 

Department of the Interior 

Department of Justice 

Department of Labor 

Department of State . 

Department of Transportation ] ' ] ’ ' ” ’ ' 
Department of the Treasury ” " ' ’ 
Atomic Energy Commission.’.’; .’ ” ” 

General Services Administration. 

Postal Service 

Veterans Administration. 

Other independent agencies . , ,* . ; . , ’ 


Total Federal Outlays. . , 


I* jscal 

I-'i.scal 

year 

year 

1971 

1972 

actual 

estimate 

• $60, 703 

$76, 132 ! 

15, 5tK) 

2, 090 

18, 2CM} 

4,511 

4, 665 

8CKJ 

1, UK) 

98,510 

166, 197 

17,228 

26, 4SC) 

22, 916 

25, 104 

742, 641 I, 

, 043, !)07 

14, 373 

32, 700 

53, 598 

141,771 

38, 938 

51,497 

167, 894 

228, 592 

104 


38,513 

43, 551 

1, 342 

907 

32, 654 

39,054 

37, 360 

66,034 

399 

255 

$1, 348,204 $ 1 ” 

068, 99§ 



has worked with LEAA on improving audit procedures 
of block grant funds given State and local governments. 

The Office of Legislative Reference works to coordinate 
agency response to legislation relating to Federal programs 
for law enforcement assistance. 

The Program Coordination Division, which works to 
improve coordination in the execution of Federal pro- 
grams, has conducted studies relating to interagency co- 
operation in combating hijacking. 


Coordinating Federal Policies 
and Activities 


Executive Policy Formulation 
and Implementation 

The President of the United States is vested with the 
power to formulate policy relating to law enforcement 
and criminal justice for the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. He is aided in this mission by the Domestic 
Council, which formulates and coordinates recommenda- 
tions in this area, and by the Office of Management and 
Budget, which is responsible for policy implementation. 

Domestic Council. In its role as policy advisor to the 
President, the Domestic Council assesses national needs 
and coordinates the establishment of national priorities. 
The Council provides a rapid response to Presidential 
needs for policy advice on domestic issues, such as crime 
reduction, and maintains a continuous review of ongoing 
programs from a policy standpoint. 

In addition to the President, the Council is composed of 
the Vice President, the Attorney General, all Cabinet-level 
Secretaries except State and Defense, and such heads of 
agencies as the President may designate. 

Office of Management and Budget. The Office of Man- 
agement and Budget (OMB) is a principal staff arm of 
the President. Its responsibilities to the President in the 
field of law enforcement and criminal justice parallel its 
duties in other fields. It aids in the preparation, analysis, 
review, and execution of the Feder^ budget for law en- 
forcement activities; it coordinates the review of pertinent 
legislation; and it undertakes studies of management, or- 
ganization, performance, or coordination of law enforce- 
ment programs as directed by the President. 

The Office also frequently works closely with the 
Domestic Council staff and other Federal agencies in the 
development of programs of high Presidential interest. 

Through its divisions, OMB continually monitors de- 
velopment and implementation of law enforcement pro- 
grams, conducts special studies, and supplies technical 
assistance. 

For example, the General Government Programs Divi- 
sion concems itself with the programs and operations of 
particular agencies of the executive branch, which include 
those with law enforcement responsibilities. 

The Management Information and Computer Systems 
Division has developed performance management systems 
which the Division has applied to selected areas of law 
enforcement. In May 1972, the Division completed a 
'problem analysis ojF the crime reduction program for the 
/ILaw Enforcement, Ass^istance Administration., 

The Organization ^an'd Management Systems Division 


President Nixon has taken the initiative in many areas 
to assure that the vast resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the diversity of programs on all fronts of the 
national effort against crime are coordinated. Under his 
direction, many interagency committees to coordinate 
Federal policies and activities in areas relating to crime 
reduction have been formed. 

These interagency councils and committees formulate 
policy for a concerted and coordinated attack on the prob- 
lems in their areas of responsibility. They work to identify 
problems, eliminate duplication of effort, integrate knowl- 
edge, and formulate strategies to combat criminal activity. 

During FY 1971, coordinating committees were opera- 
tive in the areas of juvenile delinquency, organized crime, 
international narcotics traffic, drug abuse, corrections, 
air security, cargo security, communications, and urban 
information. Many of these, including the committees 
working in the areas of juvenile delinquency, domestic 
and international narcotics traffic, and cargo and pas- 
senger security, were initiated under President Nixon’s 
administration. 

Juvenile delinquency. The 1971 aiiiendments to the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 
1968 created the Interdepartmental Council to Coordi- 
nate Federal Juvenile Delinquency Programs. 

The Council is composed of five major members, 
representing the Departments of Justice, Labor, Housing 
and Urban Development, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Office of Economic Opportunity. The 
Council also has three minor members : the Departments 
of Agriculture, the Interior, and Transportation, and 
two ex-officio members: the Office of Management and 
Budget and the Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention. The Attorney General is Chairman of the 
Council, and he has delegated this function to the 
Administrator of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. 

The Council has set up three task forces composed 
of members of participating agencies whose purpose is 
to study coordination of efforts, evaluation of programs, 
and management techniques. 

Organized crime. By Executive order of the President, 
the National Council on Organized Crime was created 
on June 4, 1970. Composed of Cabinet-level officials, 
the Council provides guidance, strategy, and coordination 
on a national level in the fight against organized crime. 
It operates primarily in the area of policy formulation, 
such as deciding on the location of new strike forces. 

Membership iq the Council consists of the Attorney 
.General, who serves as Chairman, the Secretaries of the 
Tr^nry and Labor, the Postmaster General, and the 
'Ohahman of tbe JSecurities and Exchange Commission. 



. , . of Justice members are the Aspstant 

‘ -T:' f£wria:ge of the Criminal Dm«on 

p, • r f Organized 
o* the Tax Division; the Ohiet oi me g 

Racketeering Section of the Cnnnnal D v 
, Co-nmissioner of the Immigration and Natural 
‘ ■‘r:;; Qrrr-:re- the Director of the Bureau of Narcotics 
Drugs; the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of investigation; and the Administrator of the Law En- 
f, Assistance Administration. 

t>her member from the Department of the Treasury 
the Assistant Secretaries for Enforcement and Opera- 
tions and for Tax Policy; the Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Customs and of the Internal Revenue Service the 
Director of the United States Secret Service; and the 
Chief Counsel of the Internal Revenue Service. 

The Council has set up sLx regular staff committees to 
analyze current needs and efforts in their areas, and 


The first of these areas, international nait otit^ ^ 
has become a major foreign polio^>^ objet^va' o t ^ ‘ ' 

States. The President established the Gabnu t Ca nmi ^ 

on International Narcotics Control on Septenibei / 

It is charged with foraiulating and coordinating tHnlen; 
policies designed to eliminate tlio illegal diug ow in 
this country. 

The Cabinet Committee is composed ot tht‘ Attonut 
General; the Secretaries of State, Delense, the I leahtny 
and Agriculture; the Permanent Unitetl States Reptr 
sentative to the United Nations; and die Director cd th 
Central Intelligence Agency. The CJiiainnan of the C »abi 
net Committee is the Secretary of State. 

The Cabinet Committee directed the preparation ii 
57 “Narcotics Control Action Plaii.s” laying out a tiedni 
tive course of action for attacking;' the international nai’ 
codes traffic in each of 59 hard drug jiroducing ant 
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wthods of remedying problems. The areas of 
^ feihty are narcotics; gambling rackets; infiltration 
twsmess; iahor; State and local efforts against organized 

counterfeit and stolen funds, securities, and 

■cmitt cards, ’ 

tr^ and drug abuse. An important area of 
^ort has been the Ltrol of nar- 
and drug abuse. 

Nixon has launched a comprehensive all-out 

‘>»Uc enemy 
in this area has 


transiting countries. Each plan was reviewed and up- 
proved by interagency subcommittees of the Ckadiiet 
Committee and is now in the process of btdittg imple- 
mented in cooperation with the governine»t.t invtilvcHl 

In the area of domestic law enforcement, wdtieli i?. 
the second major area of coordinated effort, live* aeeiirie*i 
are involved in stemming domestic trafficking in ‘illegal 
drugs. These agencies are the Bureau of Customs and 
the Internal Revenue Service (IR.S) in the Department 
of the Treasury, and the Bureau of Narcotu*s and Dan- 
gerous Drugs (BNDD), the Office of Drug Abuse Lau 
Enforcement, and the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration in the Department of Justice. 

The Bureau of Customs, through passenger and vunm 
inspection and through intelligence shared with other 

agencies seizes illegal narcotics and dangerous thucH at 
international borders. ‘K^rous tiiygH at 

The Internal Revenue Service has a special tiarrotii s 
unit of more than 400 tax inves tie's +« * 

^U5pe<Jted nareotio' wholesalers and 



The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs has 
more than 1,300 special agents operating within the 
United States to disrupt the domestic supply of illegal 
drugs. 

The Office of Drug Abuse Law Enforcement, utilizing 
personnel from the Bureau of Customs, BNDD, IRS, and 
other Federal, State, and local law enforcement agencies, 
is bringing resources to bear directly upon street-level 
heroin pushers. 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
through its grant programs, is aiding State and local 
law enforcement agencies to better combat the problem 
of narcotics and dangerous drugs. 

The third area of intensive Federal effort is treatment, 
rehabilitation, education, and training. The President’s 
Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention is pro- 


Corrections. The Interagency Council on Corrections 
coordinates all Federal corrections programs, and makes 
policy recommendations in the corrections field. 

Members of the Council include representatives from 
the Bureau of Prisons, the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, the Civil Service Commission, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, the Board of Parole, the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States Courts, and the 
Departments of Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and Housing and Urban Development. Officials from the 
Bureau of Prisons and LEAA are cochairmen of the 
Council. 

Hijacking. Shortly after the President’s speech in Sep- 
tember 1970, asking for an all-out Federal attack on 
aerial hijackings, the Interdepartmental Committee on 



Secret Service identification specialist examines latent 
fingerprints on counterfeit notes. 


viding the coordination and policy guidance for Federal 
and State programs in these areas. Federal expenditures 
for treatment,' rehabilitation, education, and training 
have increased from $65 million in FY 1969 to more than 
$480 million in FY 1973. 


Civil Aviation Security was formed. This committee is 
composed of members of the Departments of Transporta- 
tion, the Treasury, Justice, Defense, and State. Its Chair- 
man is the Assistant Secretary for Safety and Consumer 
Affairs of the Department of Transportation. 

Cargo thefts. The Interagency Committee on Trans- 
portation Security was formed in June 1971 to com- 
bat cargo thefts. Mlmbership is composed of representa- 
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tiies of the Departments of Transportation, State, the 
Treasun.-, Justice, Commerce, Defense, and Labor; the 
General Sendees and Small Business Administrations; 
the United States Postal Ser\dce, the Federal Ma.riume, 
Interstate Commerce, and Atomic Energy Commissions, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The Committee works closely with both the Transporta- 
dori Industry Cargo Security Council and the Office of 
Transportation Security in the Department of 
Transportation. 

Urban information. The Urban Information Systems 
Interagency Committee is studying municipal information 
svstems as one aspect of its work. This study is being con- 
ducted in fi’ve cities to test whether computer-based 
municipal information systems serving day-to-day opera- 
tional city activities can improve local governments. 

The committee is composed of representatives of the 
Departments of Housing and Urban Development, Trans- 
portation, Health, Education, and Welfare, Justice, 
Labor, and Commerce; the Offices of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and Management and Budget; the National Sci- 
ence Foundation; and the Defense Civil Preparedness 
Agency. 

Other Areas of Cooperation 

In addition to high-level coordinating committees, co- 
operation among Federal departments and agencies takes 
a variety of forms, including interagency enforcement 
groufK; contractual agreements between departments or 
agencies; and areas in which two or more departments or 
agencies have concurrent jurisdiction. 


me i\acianaiJ-ii5ULuic (ji . 

Department of Health, Education, and Weltinv adoun- 
isters titles I and III, which provide for (uvil cmumiiinvnt 
to the Surgeon General of narcotics addicts ( rut tged with 
certain nonviolent crimes who desire to be coinrnitted, 
and for the treatment of narcotics addict,s who *ue not 
charged with criminal offense.s but who themselves a| j|}ly 
for rehabilitation. 

Interagency agreements. Federal departments and 
agencies occasionally enter into agreenients with other de- 
partments and agencies to conduct sjxicial iJrojt'Cts. 

The National Institute of Law Enforcement ami Crim- 
inal Justice, part of the Law Enforcement Assista.nce Ad- 
ministration, has entered into a number of the.sty imdud- 
ing several with the Department of Commerce. 

Under such agreements, the Bureau of the Censu.s con- 
ducted projects to compile statistics on various as|M’cts of 
the criminal justice system. 

Under another agreement, the National Bureau of 
Standards was commissioned to develop voluritaiy' per- 
formance standards to help law enforcement agencies 
select, evaluate, and procure equipment. 

Information sharing. Various Federal departments imtl 
agencies provide information on a regular or ad liCM* basis 
to other elements of the Federal Government, 

The National Grime Information Center, maintained 
by the FBI, stores data conceniing stolen property or 
wanted persons, which is immediately availahle to any 
agency tied into the system. 

Agencies which discover evidence relating to organixetl 
crime in the course of their activities may iflay this in- 
formation to other interested departments or agencies. 


Cctticurrent jurisdiction. Departments and agencies oc- 
casionally share responsibility for enforcing a Federal 
statute. 

For example, the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
Firearms (BATF) of the Department of the Treasury, 
which prior to July 1, 1972, was a division of the Internal 
Revenue Service, and tiie FBI have concurrent respon- 
sibility for enforcing title XI of the Organized Crime 
^trol Act of 1970, pertaining to explosives-connected 
The Postal Inspection Service has investigative 
jurisdiction over bombs and explosives sent through the 
mails or directed at postal facilities. 

BAI^ and the FBI recently adopted temporary guide- 
allocating investigative responsibilities. Under these 
tte FBI is authorized to make a full investiKa- 
^ at Federal property, at a Fed- 

^tamon, other than property or funedons of the 
De^toent of the Treasury which are the lesponsibiUty 
^ATT, or at a diplomatic facility; and bombings on 

«^c^pus« d . non-Tteasuiy Fedenil functiL or 
is involved. 

responsible for crimes relating to interstate 
n or recapt of explosives with unlawful in- 

an instru. 

fwssession of explosives in a build- 

Treasury omn Department of 

^ T involved. BATF 

for administering the regulatory 

the Act of 1966, under which 

the nmvJc- ^ Department of Justice ad- 

treatment of nSLti ^ provides for 

“^cotics addicts who are 




ciuorccmcnu activities, io provide a cor 
centrated preventive, investigative, or prosecutive eftoi 
against areas of criminal activity, various departmeril 
and agencies have pooled resources to fonn cocJrclinatc 
enforcement groups. 

Strike forces to combat organized crime are lb 
premier example of this cooperation. Coordinated thrmigi 
the Organized Crime and Racketeering Section of th 
Criminal Division of the Department of Ju.stice, the strik 
forces are composed of agents from the Bureau of Nm 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs of the Department of Jus 
tice; the Labor-Management Services Adminifirution o 
the Department of Labor; the Internal Revenue Service 
the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms, tic 
United States Secret Service, and the Buroau of Urn 
toms of the Department of the Treasury; the llnitet 
States Postal Service; and the Securities and Rxcitangi 
Commission. There are usually five attorneys from tb 

Organized Cnme and Racketeering Section on etwdi sfcriki 
force. 

The Office of Drug Abuse Law Enforcement (DALE) 
created by Executive order of the President on Janu- 
ary 28, 1972, helps to coordmate dforts agaimt street" 
evel drug traffickers. New enforcement tools at titc 
disposal of the Office, including special grand jurit^ imnl 
to obtain evidence against drug trafficker, were provided 
by the Organized Grime Gontrol Act of 1970. 

DALE, which is part of the Departinent of Justice. 
tS enhstmg the support of the Department of the 'IVeas- 

and the United States Postal Service to aid State and 
local agencies in the detection, arrest, and prostHmtion of 
parsons engaged in the narootfex ^ 


inquiry sent by OMB to all departments and agencies, 
asking them to report fiscal year expenditures in certain 
areas designated as crime reduction programs. Reporting 
is limited to dollar figures and does not include the nar- 
rative account of activities presented in this Attorney 
General’s annual report. 

Investigation Efforts 

Investigations of violations of Federal laws are handled 
by a number of Federal agencies. 

The FBI investigates all Federal offenses with the ex- 
ception of those which have been assigned by legislative 
enactment or administrative action to some other Fed- 
eral agency. Jurisdiction covers some 185 investigative 
matters. The FBI, as the principal investigative arm of 





The Federal Reformatory for Women in Alderson, W. Va. 

Another example of coordinated enforcement activity 
is the air security program. 

The original air guard force was drawn from the De- 
partment of the Treasury, the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration, the FBI, and the Department- of Defense. A per- 
manent sky marshal force was formed shortly afterward, 
staffed with personnel from the Bureau of Customs in 
the Department of the Treasury. The United States Mar- 
shals Service, part of the Department of Justice, helps in 
the air security effort by providing personnel to conduct 
pre'board screening on the ground. 

Budget analysis. The Federal Government monitors its 
widespread expenditures in crime reduction through an 
annual special analysis of the Federal budget by the 
Office of Management and Budget (OMB), part of 
the Executive Oflfice of the President. 

Through this analysis, the Government is able to pro- 
vide itself, the Congress, and the public with a sound 
although general picture of Federal expenditures in this 

area, both by department and by function. 

, fHie analysis accompanies the Budget of the United 
Stsjftbs Government when it is submitted by the President 
to “j^e Gongress each January, It is based on a standard 


the Department of Justice, collects evidence in cases where 
the United States may be a party of interest. 

Enforcement of narcotics laws is the responsibility of 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. Bureau 
eff orts center on apprehending international and domestic 
middle- and high-level traffickers, especially those with 
organized crime connections. 

Investigators of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS), part of the Department of Justice, are 
authorized to investigate aliens or persons believed to be 
aliens, and to make arrests for felonies which have been 
committed in violation of the immigration laws. INS 
conducts investigations of aliens involved in orgamzed 
crime, narcotics trafficking, and subversion or other 

criminal activities. t 

The recently established Office of Drug Abuse Law 
iEnforcement (DALE) in the Department of Justice 
draws upon a number of agencies (BNDD, the Bureau of 
Customs, the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms, 
the Executive Office for United States Attorneys, and 
the Postal Inspection Service) to bring Federal resources 
tb bear on the street-level heroin pusher. 

Within the Department of the Treasury, the Internal 
Rex^enue Service (IRS), the Bureau of Customs the 
' Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Fireanm, and ^e 
• United States Secret Service have investigative 
jresppnsjbility. 


T.,v«^ic.ative functions in IRS fall to the Intelligence 
-.r* the Internal Security Division, and the Alcohol, 
"T* ^'1 FirCc^rms Division, which since July 1, 1972 

reorsjanized as an independent bureau within 

•i ,» ry-^*jaftrnent of the Treasury'. 

* Th<->"D’^eh'''-"ence Division conducts investigations re- 
Violations of the tax laws of the United States, 
rlli rnaior enforcement programs are conducted by 

■' D’vi'^ion: the Special Enforcement Program, which 
H at persons engaged in illicit activities, especially 

or •anizf’d crime figures and narcotics traffickers, and the 
f j-nera! Enforcement Program, which is aimed at persons 
evadinn taxes owed on legitimate business activities or 
cif'riv'cd from professional occupations. 

The Intelligence Division, together with the Audit 
Division, conducts investigations and examinations under 
the Treasurv- IRS Narcotics Traffickers Program. The 
program was initiated during FY 1971 to coordinate on 
a national scale intensive tax investigations of middle- and 
iip|>er-echelon narcotics traffickers and financiers. The 
objective is to disrupt the narcotics distribution system 
by prosecuting those guilty of criminal tax violations and 
to reduce their profits and working capital by assessing 
and collecting taxes and penalties on unreported income 
of the narcotics traffic. 

The Internal Security Division investigates effo^rts to 
corrupt or compromise IRS personnel. The Division has 
authority to conduct criminal and administrative inves- 
tigations, to execute and serv^e search and arrest warrants, 
and to serve Federal subpenas and summonses. The 
Division also initiates prosecution. The Internal Security 
Division is often called upon to investigate organized 
crime efforts to influence IRS employees. 

The Bureau of Customs conducts investigations involv- 
ing the smuggling of articles into the United States. This 
includes a major enforcement responsibility with respect 
to the smuggling of narcotics. 

The Secret Service conducts investigations involving 
counterfeiting, and forging and altering Government obli- 
gations. The Secret Service also has enforcement respon- 
sibility with respect to the protection of the President, the 
Vice President, and certain other persons provided for by 
statute. 


Ihe Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms en 
forces the criminal provisions of Federal law dealing with 
the manufacture and sale of illicit alcohol; the unlawfu 
fusion and transportation of firearms under the Gui 
^trol Act of 1968, and title VII of the Safe Street 
ct, and the unlawful use and transportation of explo 
“st XI of .he Organized Crtae Colo 

Jt^ibUity tor protection of the mails rests svith 
fc fetal Ins^uon Sendee of the United States Postal 
Semce. The head of the Postal Inspection Service ex 
ecutes policies, regulations, and procedures govemine all 
^a^ of a criminal natnre, and roItoilZl 
other Federal enforcement agencies. 

m Department of Agriculture maintains the Office 
of the Inspector General, which act, a. . 

and investi^tive a4 Tu; 

fates criminal violations mvesti- 

prt^ f '7 “faWishing De- 

cede rekt^^^ United States 

those iSnp and nonciiminal 

® fY 1971 was sLnt 

pe investigating violations of the 
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violations connected with price-supported coniiiioclitie.s, 
loan programs, and the Federal Meat Inspection A(U. 

The United States Park Police of the Deparlnient of 
the Interior has enforcement responsibilities on national 
parklands in Washington, D.C. They luiv'c tlic .same 
enforcement and investigative powers a.s tlie Metro- 
politan Police Department. 

In national parkland outside the Nation’s Gajritiil, Ibirk 
Rangers enforce the pertinent rules and regulation.s. I'lie 
authority of the Park Rangers varies with the location of 
the parkland,, however. In some areas, parkland is (‘x- 
clusively under the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In other areas, jurisdiction is either partial, lani- 
current with the States, or proprietary. In areas vvliere 
jurisdiction is proprietary. Park Rangers are ofitui d<,‘|ni- 
tized as county officials with authority to inak<! arrtsst.s for 
violations not otherwise covered in their normal areas of 
responsibility. 


Enforcement and Prosecution 


Enforcement of Federal criminal law through j:n'ost*cuti(ni 
is the responsibility of the Department of Ju-stict*. The 
Department may itself initiate prosecutions or .may pro- 
ceed upon referrals from other clepartments and agencitss. 

Most criminal cases are referred to, or initiated by, tlie 
Criminal Division, which handles general eriiiu* case.s, 
such as antiriot violations, bank robberie.s, air hijacking.s, 
and kidnaping and extortion. 

The Division also has special responsibility ft>r cmfoit*- 
ing laws relating to organized crime, narcotic's and dan- 
gerous drugs, fraud, management and labor, and odter 
matters. 


The Division maintains 18 organized crime strike* force.s, 
composed of representatives of various Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, which have been formed to control 
organized criminal activities in metropolitan area.s. In tin* 
past few years, under President Nixon’s direction, these 
strike forces have increased from seven at the* Iteginning 
of 1969 to 18 in FY 1972. 

The Division also has the responsibility to commit nar- 
cotic addicts under the provisions of the Narcotic .Addict 
Rehabilitation Act of 1966. 


Other divisions in the Department have the res|Km- 
sibility to enforce criminal laws which have been specih- 
cally assigned to them. The Antitrust Division, for 
example, enforces criminal laws relating to the protection 
of the economy from anticompetitive business practices. 
The Civil Rights Division enforces laws which proliitrit 
specified acts of mterference with federally protected 
rights Laws relating to subversive activities are the re- 
sponsibihty of the Internal Security Division. 'I'he Lands 
and Natural Resources Division enforces the criminal 
provisions of the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1899, and the 
1 ax Division enforces Federal tax laws. 


criminal matters, but provides counsel for indigent de- 
fendants. Under the Criminal Justice Act of 1964 ad- 
ministered by the Administrative Office of the linked 
States Courts, compensation for counsel apjxiinted by 
the court IS provided. Payment is also provided for in- 
vestigations and other expert services. The 1969 amend- 
ments to this act provide for public defender servktt for 
ny Federal judicial district desiring to establish one. 
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Federal Assistance Activities 

Under the Federal system established in the Constitution, 
the national effort against crime in the United States is 
primarily the responsibility of State and local 
governments. 

The Federal Government, however, has an extensive 
role in aiding State and local law enforcement activities. 

Every Cabinet-level department and many Federal 
agencies have programs or services that aid law enforce- 
ment functions on the State and local level. Some agencies, 
such as the FBI, have provided expert assistance to State 
and local law enforcement for many years. Other agencies 
have developed assistance programs only recently. ^ 

Federal aid includes financial and technical assistance, 
the education and training of personnel, and the sharing 
of information. These Federal programs are directed 
toward upgrading the effectiveness of police departments, 
courts, correctional facilities, and other parts of the 

criminal justice system. ^ ... 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) , of the Department of Justice, was established in 
1968 for the express purpose of giving Federal aid to the 
States in the field of criminal justice. 

President Nixon, recognizing the need for increased 
Federal aid to State and local law enforcement agencies 
to fight crime, has greatly increased the funding levels for 
LEAA. Funding for FY 1972 was $699 million, more than 
11 times greater than the FY 1969 level of $63 million. 

LEAA grants funds to States to help them develop 
comprehensive plans for the reduction of crime ^d 
delinquency through improvement of their criminal jus- 
tice system. It then provides block grants of funds to 
assist States in implementing those plans. States add their 
own resources to the Federal assistance. LEAA also is au- 
thorized to grant funds at its discretion for worthy proj- 
ects which otherwise would go unfunded; the emphasis 
in these discretionary projects is on innovation. 

In FY 1971, the Congress authorized LEAA to grant 
funds to States for the specific purpose of upgrading cor- 
rectional programs and facilities. 

Federal criminal justice assistance is directed towards 
eight main areas of State and local needs ; police, courts, 
juvenile delinquency, drug abuse, personnel training, 
corrections, research and technology, and information 
exchange. 

Following is a brief summary of Federal activities in 
these areas. 

Police. Through LEAA and other offices, the Federal 
Government provides a wide range of support for various 
aspects of police work. 

LEAA grants funds for training and equipping State 
and local police forces, and sponsors conferences for law 
enforcement officials. 

The FBI will conduct tests in the FBI Laboratory for 
other law enforcement agencies, and will also provide 
information contained in its fingerprint files. The National 
Crime Information Center keeps records on stolen prop- 
erty and fugitives. FBI instructors give training assistance 
at law enforcement schools, and conduct courses in special 
areas such as bomb disposal and bank robbery prevention. 

Agents of the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs (BNDD) cooperate with State and local police in 
criminal investigation of drug cases, and in the enforce- 
ment of laws pertaining to the sale of drugs. 


"The Departrneni: ( »i , j...- 

hfbited from cnfm.-irm nnui.r,! laws, .s 

State and loful uiuicr cntum conduuuLs, m 

quellmg^crvd^dis^^ -l 

of the Depart.ne'.l -I llu- •IV.'as.ay, p.ovi.lcs assist- 

P tiTid local la\v enlfnct'tneut ugriu ie.H through 

nnpF' to otarc. . , 

to laboratory analysis. H alst. assists u, it, fill.; ,.;uus ami 

exolosives and in cond.ftmK ..ivsli,.aii..ns. 

Other Federal agencies aid iioIut invest igat ions in 
their respective area.s of (‘X[>citi.sc, as drsrrilnd exten- 
sively in this repot t. 

Courts Through I.EAA. the Ceneral Services Athnini.s- 
traSvn* and the Adniiui.strative Chfice of the I 'iiited Htute.s 
the Federal ( hivernintmt inrivitles assistance in 


In the past .several years. Presitlcnit Nixon ha.s tak<*n a 
personal interest in court reform. To sjiur the develop- 
ment of speedier aiul svuvr justice, he innvfnied and sfioke 
at the first National i lonl'erence on the Judiciary, held 
in March 1971 at Willtninsiimg, Va, 'litis confeuuu e was 
developed by the Dejrartnient of Justice and was ftmded 
by LEAA, and nuule a nnmiter of rectimitumtlatious, in» 
eluding establi.shing a Natitmal Goiter for Htate Ginut 
Judges (later f untied liy LKAA). 

LEAA also .supportcnl training ttf hundunls of judges of 
both general and limited juiistlimitni through the Niitioiuil 
College of Stati* 'Trial Jmlges .uul the American Academy 
of Judicial Edvumtion ; court managtmient atul admin- 
istration studies arul training cmuluetetl Ity the Institute 
for Court Managtmierit at the University of Denver and 
the National College c»f State Trial jiulges in Heno. Nev.; 
training prograin.s for j)rose< iinus throngh the National 
District Attorney.s AxsrH*iation ami the National Gollege 
for District Attorney.^ ; and a court improvement prttject 
conducted by the National Conference of Metropolitan 
Courts in IDetroit, Mich. 

The National Inntitute of Law Lnfoit'ernent and 
Criminal Justice, LEAA, ,su|i|)nrted {Htijerts to 

improve court optu'atitniH, fatalitie.s, etjuipment, |jerxonneI, 
and juvenile justice. 

An example of rovirt reform in whitds the Federal Gov- 
ernment played a largte part resnlted frmn the D.G. Gourt 
Reform and Griminal Proeetittre Act of 1970, 'The act 
was drafted by the* C >Ilice of Griminul justice of the De- 
partment of Justice and enacttnl hy the Gongress in re- 
sponse to President Nixon’s call for a massive attack oti 
crime in the District of Golumhiain January 1960. 

The Admin i.strative Office of the Uttitetl .States GourtH 
supervises the Federal court systtnn and adtninhters the 
Federal public defender service estahltshed hy the Goto 
gress in the. 1969 amendments to the Griminal Justh'e Avt 
of 1964. The office abo examiner, Federal ct)u} i diK ketH 
to gather and rnaintiun statistics <in Federal cases. 

The General Setviee-s Adininislratitm designs, htiikb, 
furnishes, and manages Federal court huiklings. U also 
protects employeet tu ul visitors in these huiltlings. 

Juvenile delinquency. Offites in the Department of 
Health, Education, atul Welfare (HEWi and LEA.^ 
provide the majority of Fetk' nd grants desigtted toctnnhat 
juvenile delinquency and rehahihuite ymmg offendeiH, 

The Youth Developmem ami Delinquency Prevention 
Administration (YDDPAf of HEW awards grams to 
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■•’no’ prograrns to combat juvenile delin- 
r^o-jne offenders adjust to their com- 
’ease. \T)DPA also awards grants for 
in the field of delinquency prevention 


rt.e. 






.. ; ,>r or Education in HEW funds vocational 
• , . re jrarr-i for vouths in correctional facilities and 
-ants for research on youth studies, which in- 

•\A awards grants to prevent juvenile delinquency 
r^d'iabdirate juvenile offenders, 
rrai other Federal offices are also involved in this 
Fhe Oiffee of Economic Opportunity funds experi- 
1 nrearams for inner-city youths and youth devel- 
.t nrosTams in employment, education, and other 
The Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
..roiides specialists who aid in planning corrective 
rns for delinquents, and the Department of Agri- 
‘ makes conservation camps available for use as 
ftadve centers. 


Drug abuse. Another area in which the Federal Govem- 
ntent has substantially expanded its assistance programs 
is in aid to combat drug abuse. Efforts here are primarily 
in prevention and rehabilitation. 

LEAA aids State and local agencies in areas of drug law 
enforcement, drug abuse education, and treatment and 
rehabilitation. In cities with a high addiction rate, dis- 
cretionarv- grants may be awarded for more intensive 
programs. 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs holds 
training programs for State and local law enforcement 
officers: tests and analyzes evidence to be submitted in 
court cases: participates in criminal investigations; and 
directs pilot projects for involving community leaders in 
drug pres'ention. 

The President’s Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention coordinates Federal training programs in the 
rehabilitation and treatment area, and has established a 
National Training Center in Washington, D.C., as the 
hub of a .system which can train 16,000 persons annually. 

■^ree other offices, the Bureau of Prisons, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, and the Department of Hous- 
mg and L rban Development, lend support for rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

Pcnotmel framing. Through grants and training pro- 
mms, the Federal Government is helping to upgral 
*e capabi hfes of State and local personnel in all phase! 
of law enforcement and rehabilitation ^ 

iu to ar^”? Federal ofEcials 

investigatiS of Defense; 

special training S TuerT 

ooong at pohee schools and the FBI National 


Soew State and local personnel havp 
g M the Comc^idated Federal Law 
« Cento, opemted by tte ^ 

^ Youth Apartment of the Tre 

DeKnquency Prev 

^ to work with juleSlT r 

feak programs for local corre 
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Corrections. Under President Nixon, the Federal Govern- 
ment has developed an unprecedented jjrognim for finan- 
cial assistance for State and local corrections sy.stcin.s, and 
extensive technical assistance resources have been offered 
as well. 

Corrections reform has been a principal interest of the 
President. On November 13, 1969, he i.ssued a 1.1-point 
directive to the Attorney General calling for inunediate, 
and dramatic reform of the Nation’s rehabilitation pro- 
grams. The President directed the Attorney Cleneral to 
marshal all available resources in the Department of 
Justice to improve corrections at all levels — Federal, State, 
and local. 

The Congress responded to the President’s request for 
more Federal aid to State corrections systems by autbor- 
izing LEAA to award grants to States for construction 
of new corrections facilities, and other ])riority i)rc>j<‘ct.s. 

Federal aid for State and local correction.s effort.^ in- 
cludes monetary assistance for new and improved facili- 
ties, training for corrections officers, and programs for 
inmate rehabilitation. 

Construction funds for correction.s facilities are awarded 
by LEAA for community-based and other institution.^. 

The Bureau of Prisons is building staff training centers 
which will train State and local corrections staffs, as well 
as Bureau personnel. The Bureau also providers sen'iet»s 
in jail inspection, and contracts with local agenckiS to 
provide rehabilitative programs for ofFendei'S. 

The Manpower Administration of the Department of 
Labor funds vocational training and counseling programs 
to help offenders obtain employment upon their release. 
A program for inmates, administered jointly with the 
Office of Education of PIEW, uses job training as part of 
the rehabilitative process. 

Other vocational training for ofFendei’S is supjjorted 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity, which fund.s 
projects in counseling, job training, and other seivices. 

LEAA awards grants to States for correctional activi- 
ties such as probation and parole services, counseling, 
and community centers. 


— V* j_,aw enrorcement today n 

technology to combat crime. 1 
IS held, the Federal Government provides a variety < 
laboratory services, development of new tools and ted 
niqpiies m %hting crime, and funds for further researd 
Three Federal offices give laboratory service.^ to Sla( 
and local police These services include analysis of evi 
dence to be used in criminal court cases. The FBI, th 

reaurf AI^rTx'k™'^ Flangerous Dnigs, and the. By 
eau of Atool, Tobacco, and Firearms of the Deparl 
ment of the T reasury, furnish such aid. ^ 

nolncrf^ awards grants for various research and tech 
tton on crime 

Center of Ae'^Br wb' *l!*f ^^^?*’** Crime Informatiot 
stolen property and furiti data or 

forwards LteUigerfee ™ n ™ alK 

agents in the field. “ttvity gathered b, 

Other agencies provide information on securities and 



tax law violations, and other basic information on 
individuals. 

Various offices, including LEAA, produce research 
publications and other studies in the field of criminal 
justice assistance. 

Crime Prevention 

Every Federal department and agency with law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice assistance responsibilities is in- 
volved in programs to make crime more difficult for 
would-be lawbreakers and to protect the American public. 

Efforts range from investigations to deter illegal acts, 
to the installation of security devices in airports to pre- 
vent hijackings, to the development of high intensity 
street lamps for use in major crime locations. 

Air security. Maintaining security in the skies, for 
example, has become an area of concerted Federal effort. 
Contingents of air guards were recruited from several 
Federal departments including the Departments of Jus- 
tice, Transportation, the Treasury, and Defense. These 
were later replaced by a permanent force drawn from 
the Bureau of Customs in the Department of the Treasury. 

Security was also tig'htened on the ground, with the 
adoption of extensive preboard screening measures. These 
security measures included the use of sensitive metal 
detecting devices, the use of dogs trained to sniff out 
explosives, and the development of a “hijacker profile’* 
giving characteristics of potential hijackers. 

Bombings. Federal agencies and departments whose 
operations or areas of responsibility are vulnerable to 
bombings have also taken steps to tighten security. 

The air guard training program, for instance, includes 
detailed instructions on methods of handling bombing 
incidents. Research is being conducted by the Federal 
Aviation Administration into methods to detect bombs 
before they are carried on board. 

The United States Postal Service conducts research to 
develop bomlb detection devices. Efforts have centered 
on the development of a device to detect metal masses, 
and a low level X-ray machine not harmful to film or 
personnel. 

The General Services Administration, which is respon- 
sible for the security of nearly 10,000 federally owned 
or leased buildings and about 750,000 Federal employees, 
has tightened its security through the installation of in- 
trusion-detection devices, and by increased training for 
its guard force. 

The Veterans Administration also maintains a guard 
force to protect its operations. Guards have the authority 
to search parcels being carried into Veterans Adminis- 
tration facilities. 

Bomb security is also a concern of the Department of 
Defense and the United States Coast Guard. Each year 
the Department of Defense undertakes industrial defense 
surveys of facilities considered vital to the national 
defense. The Coast Guard, which is responsible for the 
security of port facilities and vessels, supervises the load- 
ing of all explosives and other hazardous cargoes. 

U^b^n crime. Although urban crime prevention is basic- 
ally the responsibility of local law enforcement agencies, 
assistance in making our cities safe is provided by tlie 
Federal Government., 

Many of the grants provddet^ by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEAA). States and local 


governments are used to increase manpower in police 
departments or to train and equip existing forces. 
Almost all States report that LEAA funds are used to 
support more police patrols. 

The LEAA Big Cities Program directly provides for 
better urban police protection. Discretionary grants given 
to cities meeting certain specified requirements were used 
to improve police services and operations. 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) also worked to enhance the safety and security 
of urban dwellers during FY 1971. Many HUD programs 
designed to improve urban living conditions include pro- 
visions for strengthening local law enforcement, and for 
security systems to protect residents from crime. 

The Model Cities Program, for instance, which provides 
funds to selected State and local governments, encourages 
participating cities to undertake projects to improve the 
criminal justice system. Included in these projects is the 
training of enforcement officers. 

The low-rent housing program of HUD also provides 
for adequate police protection as an integral goal. In 
areas where local police protection is insufficient, HUD 
can authorize Local Housing Authorities to spend funds 
from their operating budgets for supplemental protective 
forces. 

HUD also conducted research and technology projects 
designed to improve the physical security of urban com- 
munities. These projects included studies on telecommuni- 
cations, such as the use of television surveillance of high 
crime streets and urban security systems; a project to 
develop crime prevention street equipment; and the de- 
velopment of crime security guide criteria for use when 
constructing new urban apartments or private homes. 

Consumer protection. Protecting the American consumer 
from fraud, deception, and unsafe or imhealthful food, 
drugs, and products is another area in which the Federal 
Government has taken preventive steps. 

The Federal Trade Commission investigates illegal or 
deceptive practices in advertising, and has recently estab- 
lished Consumer Protection Coordinating Committees in 
major metropolitan areas to give guidance to consumers 
and to help identify illegal activities. The Commission 
relies almost exclusively on administrative sanctions. 

The Postal Inspection Service investigates frauds per- 
petrated through the mails. The Service is also a partici- 
pant on the Consumer Protection Coordinating Com- 
mittees, as are the attorneys general of the States, U.S. 
attorneys, and respresentatives of consumer protection 
agencies. 

Protecting the food and drug supply is the responsibility 
of the Food and Drug Administration (FDA), part of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
Department of Agriculture shares this responsibility. 

FDA maintains surveillance over the safety of food, 
drugs, veterinary medicine, product safety, and radiologi- 
cal health through inspection programs to ensure com- 
pliance with the law. 

The Animal Plant Health Inspection Service in the 
Department of Agriculture has a staff of meat and poultry 
inspectors who keep watch over processing plants. All 
aspects of production are scrutinized to ensure that these 
products are wholesome. Spot checks of shipments and 
retail establishments are made by the Program Review 
and Compliance staff of the Service ; any criminal viola- 
tions are investigated by the Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Department. 
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New Law Enforcement Techniques 
and Standards 

( ' ; ^ -ru"---' Federa! research during the fiscal year cen- 

♦ - ' ■* d^'.rloninsr neve law enforcement ideologies, 

' . .. a:.d standards. 

■; ■’ Nat.or.a: Institute of Law Enforcement and 
{ r:"; ; ^..t: e. oart of LEAA, is the primary research 

. c: t-v i ederal Government in tlie law enforcement 
I: r.vth conducts its own research and funds others 

r ‘‘nn - 13 assess the effectiveness of police, courts, and 
' t.i.n-! sterns are of principal interest to the Na- 

t. ::.i! Institute. .Anion? the projects in these areas were 
:ne development of psychological standards for police- 
n.en i ’i:o:e:t to develop mathematical models of court 
nenn researcii into court reorganization and reno- 
v.;*.. n, and a project to evaluate the costs, activities, 
and eilectiveness of community-based corrections 

I Xrstiona! Institute also took steps during the fiscal 
\tvir to fStabliih standards for police equipment. Under 
an interagency agreement with the National Institute, 
the Xationa! Bureau of Standards established the Law 
Entcsrcement Standards Laboratory' to develop voluntary 
national standards for protective, communications, se- 
cuntv. and emergency equipment; vehicles; and correc- 
institution building systems. 

Other Federal departments and agencies also conduct 
research into wap of improving the criminal justice 
system. 

Among these are the Department of Housing and 
Lnnan Development, which is developing a system for 
roiitiiig and controlling public sendee vehicles; the Na- 
tasna! Institute of Mental Health, which conducted sev- 
eral rirojects into ghetto attitudes toward law enforce- 
irient and the relationship between law and conflict; and 
tne Department of Labor and the Office of Economic 
C pporturmjv both of which are conducting research into 
new renabiiitation methods. 


Oiminating Causes of Crime 

Ih<y.vork of some Federal agencies is directed tow 
eradicating the underlying causes of crime. The princ 
agencies operating these socially oriented crimp mr! 

bin n,.v»l ■’ ™ °=P»rtment of Housing and 

q”em y^th'and^SnreLt!!*^^ *° * 
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Education projects concentrate on remedial edvieatioti h 
institutions. In addition to these service.s, the OfTii'e eori 
ducts education programs for inmates of rorr<'etionn 
institutions. 

A program to commit narcotic addicts for rehalrilita 
tion under civil procedures is administered by the Na. 
tional Institute of Mental Flealth, jiart of IIEW, Uiid(!] 
this program, medical, psychiatric, and rc'slorative serv* 
ices are provided. 

HEW is also vitally concerned w'ith tlie proldeiii oi 
alcoholism. In 1966, the National Centt'r for I’revcmtioi: 
and Control of Alcoholism was established within tlu‘ Na* 
tional Institute of Mental Health to devi'lop and admin- 
ister Federal support programs in that ari'a. In 196B, the 
Congress passed the Alcoholic Rehahilitation Act wlrieli 
declared alcoholism to be a major healtli problem, anej 
noted that handling alcoholics through the erimimii jus- 
tice system only perpetuates the problem, 'riie act autliiir- 
ized Federal funds to be used for the* e(m,striu'tion and 
staffing of facilities to treat alcoholism, and for re.seareh,- 
prevention, treatment, and rehabilitation. 

Federal efforts in the area of alcohol ahu.se were 
strengthened still further with tlu* [lassage of the Clom- 
prehensive Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism Preveiuion, 
Treatment, and Rehabilitation Act of 1970. 'l'hi,s act 
created the National Institute on Alcohol Abu.st* umT 
Alcoholism which assumed administration of all alcohol- 
ism programs in HEW. 


uy xivjij reuiiing to cnriK! 
reduction are concerned with the relationship of living' 
conditions in communities and neighborhoods to ertme 
and delinquency. HUD programs addrt'ss the practical 
problems of improving .security and polit'ing aclivitie.s, a.H 
well as improving the physical (mviroument of tin* pcjor, 
where much crime exists. 

^ HUD offers not and crime insurance aimed at redtic- 
ing osses caused by civil disorders, riot.s, or eriine to Imsi- 
nesses which would otherwise find the co.st iirohiliitive. 
HUD also enforces Federal fair housing laws; it receives, 
investigates, and conciliates comjilaints liast'tl on gromuLs 
ot race, color, religion, or national origin. Among other 
measures enforced by HUD in it.s mission to upgrade 
environments are the rec|uirement.s 
toat housing receiving insurant'c and assistance tmder 

nmexr security standards, and a 

in low-roiit 

nousing projects. 

OEO OEO is vitally concerned with problems of crime 
and delinquency. OEO works to elimimlte poverty .md r- 
education and unemployment-all fertiL p'm mfe or 

P^ons^a^d OiLdvanUged 

Who are able to function m a law-abiding socictv. 

ine for dL?! education' and train- 

naiofl '■'^hnWlitation projects toy 

inS&nlm?; T® “f «>mctio,.al 

deseed to reduce7u™t“uenc ' 

Several OEO ro national effort against crime, 

to this end OErf?“',“u’ however, specifically directed 

tional anfi ’ ■ demonstration and opera- 

tional anti-crime programs. 

Among the demonstration projects are Project New- 

h cLecti^m"®*"! P^Kram for inmate 

na institutions; a program offering prerelease 



motivational training at the El Reno Federal Reforma- 
tory, El Reno, Okla.; experimental programs for inner- 
city youth; and a pilot district project aimed at discover- 
ing ways to improve police-community relations in ghetto 
areas. 

OEO operational programs include rehabilitation for 
narcotic addicts, support for offenders and ex-offenders, 
one bail project, a number of projects designed to improve 
police-community relations, and civil legal services for 
the poor. 

OEO also runs a program for alcoholic counseling and 
recovery. Authority for this program is derived from 
one of the provisions of the 1969 amendments to the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. These amendments 
reinforced previous amendments to the act which had 
provided for support of facilities and services for the 
prevention and treatment of alcoholism. OEO rehabilita- 
tion programs are community-based, and emphasize the 
objective of returning the alcoholic to society rather than 
institutionalizing him. 

Understanding the Nature of Crime 

Understanding the nature of criminal behavior and its 
causes is fundamental to the development of effective law 
enforcement techniques and theories. 

Research into the nature of crime and delinquency is 
being conducted by the National Institute of Mental 
Health (NIMH) and the National Institute of Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice, part of LEAA. 

During FY 1971, NIMFI supported nearly 150 crime- 
related research projects. These included studies of hyper- 
active children, and children with other emotional 
disorders; the effect of peer group influence on drug ad- 
diction; interracial relations in inner-city schools; and 
the effects of parental alcoholism on the social behavior 
of children. 

Other projects include the use of group psychotherapy 
in treating juveniles, projects dealing with the treatment 
of aggressive and violent behavior, and the effects of peri- 
natal brain damage on later behavior. 

Corrections 

In few areas of law and crime prevention is the Federal 
Government confronted with greater challenges than in 
the field of corrections. 

The corrections process is crucial to crime reduction 
since more than 90 percent of all offenders are eventually 
released from prison. What these offenders do at this 
critical point is determined, in large measure, by their 
prison experience. 

More clearly than ever. Federal and State agencies 
now recognize that confinement and regimentation alone 
are not necessarily deterrents to further criminal activity. 
Further, these agencies recognize that certain classes of 
offenders require corrective measures designed specifi- 
cally to meqt their needs. 

Spurred by the high recidivism rate of ex-offenders, 
the movement for change in corrections has received top- 
level Government support. In November 1969, President 
Nixon called attention to the failure of corrections systems 
in the United States. 

He ordered the Attorney General to develop a program 
for improving the corrections system on all levels of Gov- 
. emment — Federal, State, and local. 


Further impetus for change came from the first Na- 
tional Conference on Corrections, held by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in 1971 in Williamsburg, Va. This con- 
ference marked the first time in a centuiy that a national 
meeting was held to set Federal goals and priorities in 
corrections programs. 

In accord with the President’s directive, the activities 
of the Bureau of Prisons and the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration (LEAA) were expanded in FY 
1971. Other Federal offices also began or increased work 
in the corrections field. 

Federal corrections efforts in FY 1971 encompassed 
the housing of all Federal prisoners; the granting of finan- 
cial and technical assistance to the States; sponsoring re- 
search on criminal behavior; operating rehabilitation 
programs ; and training corrections officials. 




Prison inmates receive training in marketable job skills 
under a Department of Labor program. 


Custody. Five percent of all prisoners in the United States 
are confined in Fedcml institutions. These are persons 
convicted under Federal laws and assigned to the Attor- 
ney General for supervision. 

The Bureau of Prisons administers the Federal prison 
system, which is composed of a complex of facilities rang- 
ing from penitentiaries to halfway houses. The Bureau is 
charged with the complete rehabilitation of all offenders 
in its care. 
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Three other Federal olEces are responsible for over- 
seeing the probation, parole, and transport of Federal 
prisoners. 

Assistance. The bulk of Federal aid and technical assist- 
ance for corrections comes from the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEAA) . LEA A awards grants 
for construction and improvement of State correctional 
facilities and programs, and gives information and advice 
on administering corrections programs. 

LEAA also holds conferences for State and local cor- 
rections officials. 

The Bureau of Prisons provides aid in jail inspection 
and program design. The Bureau also develops new 
correctional programs to serv'e as models for State systems. 


the Department of Labor holds vocational training pro- 
grams for prison inmates. These job-training programs 
are provided to persons at all stages of confinement, before 
and after sentencing, and in work-release programs. 
Special training and education programs are held for 
short-term jail inmates. 

Other rehabilitative programs are conducted by the 
Bureau of Prisons for groups of offenders requiring special 
services. These include narcotics addicts, alcoholics, 
youthful offenders, and the mentally disturbed. 

Training. A competent professional corrections staff is 
essential to inmate rehabilitation. In FY 1971 the Bureau 
of Prisons and LEAA were involved in upgrading the 
staffs of Federal, State, and local corrections facilities. 



A Bureau of Customs station at the Mexican border AnTiTAA J 

part of the intensified Federal effort to combat ’ ®°'^cation program awards grants and pro- 

drug trafficking. vides loans through universities to students who want to 

be corrections officers. 



LEAA and the Bureau of Prisons also hold corrections 
conferences for local prison officials. 

The Bureau of Prisons is establishing staff training 
centers. Plans call for these centers to be used by Starte 

and local corrections officials as well. 


The Committee, of which the Secretary of State is the 
Chairman, overseas not only law enforcement, but the 
gathering of intelligence on illicit opium production and 
trafficking, and directs antinarcotics diplomacy. 

A key Cabinet Committee project has been the for- 
mulation of “Narcotics Control Action Plans” for the 59 
nations which either produce hard narcotics or whose 
borders are crossed by international smuggling routes. 
These programs are now being aggressively implemented 
in cooperation with the governments involved. Fifty mil- 
lion dollars, much of it for Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs (BNDD) commodity assistance and advisory 
support, is being expended in support of this effort. 

Cabinet Committee initiatives have been rewarded by 
impressive foreign law enforcement successes . 

(1) In the Near East: Turkey has been the major 
source of heroin, via France, reaching this_ country. The 
Turkish government has agreed to ban cultivation of opi- 
um poppies after this year’s crop. 

(2) In Europe: The French seized three heroin refin- 
ing laboratories within 1 week in July. One of the lab- 
oratories produced enough heroin to supply one-fifth of 
this country’s addicts for a year. The three seizures 
brought to five the French heroin refineries uncovered this 
year — a number equaling the five uncovered by French 
agents in the entire period 1964-1971. 

European heroin seizures by mid- 1972 topped the 
amount taken during all of 1971. The 1971 European 
seizures had already increased 300 percent over those of 

1970. ^ 

(3) In Thailand : The Royal Government of Thailand 

burned 26 tons of crude opium — equal to 2.6 tons of 
heroin — turned in by the Chinese Irregular Forces (CIF) . 
The Thais agreed, in return, to grant land to the GIF 
for resettlement. A BNDD agent and a chemist tested 
each sack of opium before it was doused with jet fuel 
and ignited, to make certain that the product was 
genuine. 

The Thais have also seized 850 pounds of heroin since 
October 1971. Other seizures were 493 pounds of mor- 
phine base (the equivalent of 493 pounds of heroin when 
refined) and 60,394 pounds of crude opium. 

Since April of this year, the Thais have destroyed one 
heroin lab and seized drugs with a U.S. street value of 
$347,455,448. 

(4) In Vietnam: Heroin became widely available to 
U.S, servicemen in early 1971. Ellsworth Bunker, Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Vietnam, and General 
Creighton W. Abrams, Commander, U.S. Aimy Military 
Command, Vietnam, voiced the United States’ concern 
to the President of Vietnam, Nguyen Van Thieu. The 
Vietnamese President replaced the chief of the narcotics 
bureau of the National Police Force, and expanded the 
bureau from 26 to 52 agents. Customs inspection was 
tightened with U.S. cooperation at the Tan Son Nhut 
airport and at all ports. 

, Since January, 1971, Vietnam has seized 783 pounds 
of heroin, 40 pounds of . opium, 7,828 pounds of mari- 
juana, and large quantities of dangerous drugs. Arrests 
numbered 2,785. 

Secretary of the Army Robert F. Froehlke estimated 
that, at the height of the problem among servicemen, 

■ ■ drug abuse ran as high as 5 percent to 6 percent in some 
■:i?i units. The Department of Defense then inaugfurated its 
, i urinalysis campaign. 

Tests made on 1,922,37'2 servicemen leaving Vietnam, 
for home produced 2 percent “clinically confirmed 


positives.” The 197,633 servicemen most recently tested 
revealed 1 .6 percent drug abusers. 

(5) In Latin America: With U.S. advice and assist- 
ance, Latin American nations have begun to upgrade 
their narcotics law enforcement effort. 

Of greatest interest is Operation Cooperation, the joint 
effort of the United States and Mexico to halt the drug 
traffic between the two countries. In its efforts to eradi- 
cate opium poppies and marijuana, the Mexican govern- 
ment is using U.S.-supplied helicopters and light planes 
to locate illegal cultivation. As much as one-fourth of the 
Mexican Army has been dispatched to destroy the fields 
and apprehend illegal growers. In 1972, an additional 
$1.3 million in material and training assistance was 
negotiated. 

BNDD and other U.S. enforcement agency personnel 
are stationed in Mexico to work with Mexican authori- 
ties in the exchange of intelligence and in operations 
directed against the drug traffic. 

Other efforts. Several other Federal offices have a direct 
role in preventing the flow of illegal drugs into the United 
States. 

The Bureau of Customs, of the Department of the 
Treasury, enforces laws prohibiting importation of certain 
commodities and substances. High priority has been as- 
signed to investigations involving major narcotics 
smuggling activities. In late FY 1971, the Bureau began 
to institute new procedures to search carriers, cargo, and 
persons for drugs. 

The Office of Foreign Customs Assistance of the Bureau 
supports and promotes the customs assistance programs 
of AID, and assists in training AID program participants. 

The Bureau also cooperated with the Department of 
Defense in the customs inspection program of military 
personnel returning from overseas. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service of the 
Department of Justice enforces laws covering admission 
and expulsion of aliens with criminal records. It has the 
power to investigate all aliens suspected of drug traffick- 
ing. The Border Patrol of the Service watches over United 
States borders to prevent drug smuggling and illegal 
entry. 

BNDD enforces Federal narcotics laws and sets quotas 
for the export and import of controlled drugs. A priority 
of BNDD in FY 1971 was the investigation of organized 
crime and its involvement in international drug smug- 
gling. The Bureau also cooperates with other agencies 
and nations in this effort. The Bureau is one of the few 
Federal law enforcement agencies which actually con- 
ducts overseas operations j it maintains offices in several 
foreign nations and it assigns personnel in other nations 
to conduct special investigations, aimed at intercepting 
narcotics traffic into the United States. These investiga- 
tions are coordinated with diplomatic and law enforce- 
ment officials in the host country. 

Use of the mails in the transfer, of narcotics and other 
controlled substances is investigated by the Postal Dn- 
spection Service of the United States Postal Service. 

To prevent military personnel from illegally importing 
drugs from Southeast Asia and elsewhere, the Department 
of Defense began more thorough inspection measures for 
returning personnel in FY 1971. This program was de- 
veloped with the cooperation of the Bureau of Customs. 

The Federal Aviation Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation investigates involvement of 
licensed pilots and aircraft in drug usage or smuggling. 
Airctaft are sometimes used to bring illegal drugs into the 


United 5ta.tes iroiu 
America. 
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Aerial piracy. Another area of law enforcement involv- 
ing international matters is aerial piracy. 

New Federal efforts were launched in FY_1971 to curb 
M^ackin^s on domestic and international flights. _ 

^ The Department of State participated m negotiating 
the Convention for the Suppression of the Unlawful Sei- 
zure of Aircraft. It provides that any hijacker landing in a 
country' that is a party to the Convention is subject to 
prosecution there if he is not extradited. 

Negotiations on two other agreements were carried on 
in FY 1971. One of these covered acts of violence aboard 
w tViP nihpr dealt with hiiacking for 


national blackmail purposes. _ _ 

Aerial piracy is also a concern of the Federal Aviation 
Administration (F.AA.) of the Department of Transporta- 
tion. The FAA works \dth the airlines to develop new 
security measures to prevent hij'acking. During a plane hi- 
jacking, the FAA is responsible for directing law enforce- 
ment activities when the plane is in flight; the FBI super- 
vises those actirities when the aircraft is on the ground 
in the United States. 


Police cooperation and training. Aid to and cooperation 
with foreign police and investigative agencies is another 
Federal enforcement activity with international scope. 

The Department of the Treasury is the U.S. representa- 
tive to the International Criminal Police Organization 
(INTERPOL), which has 111 nations as members. 
INTERPOL maintains records on international crime 
figures, and furnishes information to member countries 
upon request. It also coordinates international investiga- 
tions into criminal activity. 

The Department of State, through its Office of Public 
Safety in the Agency for International Development 
(AID), trains and equips local police forces of foreign 
countries. The purpose of these programs is to develop 
an effective ciril law enforcement operation. Special AID 
programs in police training include counter-insurgency 
and halting the flow of narcotics. In the latter effort, the 
Department cooperates with representatives of the Bureau 
of Customs and BNDD. 


Aliens. The Immigration and Naturalization Service, of 
the Department of Justice, administers and enforces laws 
governing w'ho may enter the United States, and under 
w’hat conditions. 

In enforcing these law'S, the Service bars the entry of 
aliens with criminal convictions. The Service operates a 
Border Patrol to guard against illegal entry and smug- 
gling of aliens. The Service also maintains records on all 
admhted into the United States. It can bring de- 


erland on a judicial assistance treaty that would assist 
the United States in law enforcement, particularly with 
respect to organized crime. 

The National Science Foundation ha.s funded research 
projects in juvenile delinquency that will be conducted in 
Stockholm, Sweden, and Tokyo, Japan. 

International cooperation in criminal research in F'Y 
1971 led to a technique for analysis of dried blcKid. 'Fhe 
procedure was developed in London, England, and in- 
troduced to this country through a grant from the National 
Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, of 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

Regulatory Agencies 

The law enforcement and criminal justice as-si-itance ac- 
tivities of the regulatory agencies an:'; as varied as the 
industries and practices they supervise. 'Fhey include the 
investigation of organized crime cases by the Securitie.s 
and Exchange Commission, the application of research 
and development in the atomic', energy field sjjonsored by 
the AEG to forensic science, and the a8.signing of radio 
frequencies for police use by the Federal Gommuniciitlans 
Commission. 

In addition to these specific activities, all of the regula- 
tory agencies are on constant watcli for violations of the 
acts they administer and for other violations of the United 
States criminal code discovered in the course of their 
normal activities or investigations. Such offenses an* refer- 
red to the Department of Justice for appropriate disposi- 
tion. 

The criminal jurisdiction of the regulatory agencies 
is broad when taken as a whole. But it does not constitute 
a major operational weapon for the agencies. As a prac- 
tical matter, compliance with agency orders and regula- 



Investigations conducted by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board often uncover criminal 
violations involving the disappearance of cash, the mis- 
application or theft of funds, or other banking infractions. 

Many of the other regulatory agencies ordinarily refer 
relatively few criminal cases every year. For example, the 
Federal Maritime Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission each referred just three matters to the De- 
partment during FY 1971, The National Labor Relations 
Board referred nine cases involving criminal activities 
discovered in the course of its hearings and investigations 
of representation questions and unfair labor practice 
charges as well, as two criminal contempt proceedings. 
The Atomic Energy Commission, which reported no 
cases involving the Atomic Energy Act, did refer 94 cases 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation concerning such 



A number of Federal regulatory agencies protect various 
aspects of banking against possible irregularities. 

sions in particular cases, to issue cease and desist orders, 
to impose fines, to revoke licenses, or to use other appro- 
priate administrative enforcement measures. 

Criminal law enforcement. The SEC and the ICC both 
work closely with the Organized Crime and 
Section in the Department of Justice. Since July 1 , 

the SEC has conducted 72 organized crime investiption^ 
They resulted in 50 criminal indictments. During F 
1971, the SEC referred 27 ca&es involving all types of 
criminal activities to the Department. During FY 1971, 
the ICC referred 124 criminal cases to the Department. 


matters as theft, fraud, or similar crimes under other 
criminal statutes. 


ance activities. Several of the regulatory ^encies 
ie law enforcement assistance to other Federal 
ies and to State and local governments. ^ 

e Atomic Energy Commission conducts resea.rch 
L is often applicable to scientific crime mvestigatiom 
of these projects include isotopic identification ot 
; hole characteristics, nuclear techniques in forensic 
'e, drug analysis and tagging, and others, 
e Federal Communications Commission assigns radio 
encies for the me of the more than 17,000 police 

stations currently in operation. 



The SEC conducts enforcement training programs at 
its headquarters for State security admnistrators and 
Canadian securities commissioners. Jhe Commission also 
holds enforcement conferences m financial centers 
tlirni! srhout the countrv'. 


Role of Military Forces 


Under the Constitution, the mission of the Militar>' 
Establishment is to defend the United States against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic. The use of military forces 
is closely mgulated hv laiv', since the protection of life and 
property and the maintenance of law and order are pri- 
marily ihe responsibility of local and State, rather than 
Federal, authorities. 



Sdcsndst gaAen. sample from painting for authenticity test by 
Mtivation analysis, a crime reduction technique 
developed by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

TJe pr^ary restriction on the use of Federal forces is 
osse C(Mmtatus Act, a law which makes it a criminal 

Air Force to exe- 

audinriwvi\ r’ederal law, except as expressly 

au^ixsed by the Constitution or the Congress. 

e 'll 

Tuw employed to preserve order. 

m nature and pertain 
^ mtet cousututional right of the Federal G;,vem. 

to restore ordw federal troops may be used 
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The Congress has also outlined four statutory excej 
tions to the general prohibition against the use of Feders 
forces in law enforcement. 

Federal troops may be used when a State reque.sts ai 
to control domestic violence. The military may also b 
used to enforce Federal laws when unlawful obstruction 
render customary law enforcement unworl< 
able. And the military may be required to restore orde 
when violence obstructs the execution of State or F(‘t lera 
laws, and a State is unwilling or unable to protect tlr 
constitutional rights of its citizens. All of these uses o 
Federal troops require that the President fiist issue i 
proclamation calling for an end to violence and disorder 
A final use of the military may be to guard tlui life OJ 
the Chief Executive -and other designated p<‘rsoins. Al 
Federal departments ^ required to assist in prcM»ctin£ 
the life of the President and others whenever such aid i: 
i. M^quested by the Unjifed States Secret Service. 


The Congress enacted the D.C. Court Reform and 
Criminal Procedure Act of 1970, which reorganized and 
upgraded the courts from municipal to State status, with 
greatly expanded jurisdiction, staff, judges, and workload 
capacity. A Court Executive now handles administration, 
including computerizing and mechanizing court opera- 
tions. The new D.C. Superior Court combines the former 
Juvenile Court, Tax Court, and Court of General Sessions. 
Appeals from D.C. Superior Court go to the new D.C. 
Court of Appeals and then to the Supreme Court, instead 
of through the U.S. Court of Appeals as they did formerly. 
Felonies, formerly prosecuted in U.S. District Court, are 
now prosecuted in D.C. Superior Court. 

In calendar 1971, felony indictments more than 


Federal troops were used only once in FY 1971 to 
aid a local government in coping with a civil disorder. 
This was in support of the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, during the May Day 
demonstrations in the spring of 1971. No actual confronta- 
tion between demonstrators and Federal troops took place. 

The Department of Defense provided a range of other 
services to State and local law enforcement agencies in 
FY 1971. 

Loans were made to local apncies requesting special 
equipment for use in quelling disorders. The Department 
held training programs for State and local officials learn- 
ing how to plan for the control of civil disturbances. In 
addition, two special riot control programs were con- 
ducted by the Department of the Army, and another civil 
disturbance course was held for the Border Patrol of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

The Department set up innovative programs to curb 
drug abuse by its servicemen, and to screen out addicts 
returning from Southeast Asia for special treatment. 

Other assistance included training in bomb disposal 
techniques for civilian public safety officials of the Distrirt 
of Columbia. The Department also provided certain aid 
to local police departments in communities near sites of 
construction of Anti-Ballistic Missile facilities.^ This ai 
was intended to relieve the local cornrnunities of the 
burden of increased law enforcement activities occasioned 
by the sudden rise in local population as work crews and 
military personnel alrrived. 

District of Coiumbia 

The District of Columbia, Capital City and the show- 
case for the Nation’s historical and artistic heritage, 
occupies a unique position in regard to Federal law 
enforcement and criminal justice assistance efforts. ^ 
Eleven days after President Nixon’s inauguration in 
January 1969, he called for a massive attack on the crime 
problem in the District. He outlined a sweepmg prograin 
to reorganize, reform, and drastically expand the city s 
police, judicial, prosecution, defense, and bail agenaes. 
He proposed new and comprehensive programs to treat 
and prevent narcotics addiction and juvenile delinquency 

and to reduce street crime. i u 

Intensive planning and reorganizing were begun by 
the District of Columbia Government. A program to 
floodlight Federal buildings and high-crime areas pro- 
vided visible evidence of the new effort. Federal agencies 
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doubled, and the time between arrest and trial was re- 
duced to 5 or 6 weeks, as compared with 9 to 12 months 
formerly. The number of pending cases that involved 
serious misdemeanors was reduced by 40 percent during 
the year. 

Sophisticated computer-oriented techniques were 
brought to bear on the entire criminal justice system as 
well as the courts. A systems approach was brought to 
planning and management and to coordinating the ef- 
forts of all agencies involved. 

During a 2-year period, the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration of the Department of Justice granted 
the new D.C. Narcotics Treatment Administration 
(NTA) more than $4 million, and other agencies in 
the criminal justice system more than $3.5 million through 
the D.C. Office of Criminal Justice Plans and Analysis 
(OCJPA). 

In less than a year after its inception, the NTA had 
2,800 heroin addicts in methadone treatment in 10 cen- 
ters; by April 1972, almost 4,000 were in treatment. 

The OCJPA conducted an exhaustive survey of *e 
criminal justice system and instituted a comprehensive 
plan for development. OCJPA made subgrants from 
block grant funds to a wide range of grantees in nine 
program areas ranging from community relations to juve- 
nile delinquency prevention. These subgrants were ap- 
proved by a Criminal Justice Coordinating Board made 
up of citizens and representatives from every agency in 
the District of Columbia involved in any way in the 
criminal justice system. 

The Metropolitan Police Department used a $1.25 
million grant to pay overtime equaling 1,000 policemen 
until enough new policemen could be recruited. The 
noncivilian force increased from 3,100 in 1969 to 5,100 
by September 1970. Daily patrols increased nearly 50 per- 
cent in 2 years. Other grants to the police helped to 
improve recruit training, operate three helicopters, tram 
nine pilots, improve dispatch and control procedures, fight 
organized crime, and improve planning and management. 

The United States Civil Service Commission publicized 
the police recruitment drive and administered the police 
entrance examination on a walk-in basis so that prospec 
tive recruits did not have to wait on a list. The Depart- 
ment of Defense discharged service persoimel 6 months 
early if they were accepted as police recruits. The Army 
gave radio technical assistance, trained police heUcopter 
pilots, and gave two surplus helicopters for trammg. The 
Navy provided a temporary helicopter facUity for three 

police helicopters. ^ . '''V.r 

The United States Park PoUce of the of 

the Interior, the Department of D^ei^, and the _ . 
National Guard assisted the police durmg.the May D y 
Demonstrations in 1971, both with troops ^uty 

and with loans of medicines, blankets, and combat rations. 
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The Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) granted 
more than $2 million during a 4-year period to the Pilot 
Police District Project, a wide-ranging experimental pro- 
gram to improve community relations in the Third Police 
District. 

The District of Columbia community action agency 
for OEO, the United Planning Organization (UPO), 
granted mure than $2.8 million in FY 1971 and 1972 
for youth development and delinquency prevention pro- 
grams of the D.C. Office of Youth Opportunity Services 
(OYOS) . The Youth Development and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Administration ( YDDPA) of the Social and Re- 
habilitation Service of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW), granted OYOS 
$595,972 in planning and delinquency prevention funds in 
a 4-year period beginning in FY 1969. YDDPA has also 
awarded more than $500,000 to other D.C. grantees for 
providing training workshops and technical assistance. 
OYOS has received grants also from the Department of 
Labor, such as $228,000 in FY 1971 for expanded recrea- 
tional support for disadvantaged youths. 

The D.C. Manpower Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Labor distributed Emergency Employment Act 
funds in the city in FY 1972 to create public jobs, of 
which approximately $312,500 or 9 percent was used for 
law enforcement joibs. The Department of Labor funded 
manpower programs in the city totaling $31.2 million in 
FY 1972, all aimed at the unemployed, underemployed, 
or disadvantaged. 

Both the D.C, Manpower Administration and the Re- 
habilitation Services Administration of the Social Re- 
habilitation Service (SRS) of HEW provided vocational 
training to offenders supervised by the D.C. Department 
of Corrections, to ex-offenders in general programs, and 
to hieh-risk tarsret populations such as predelinquents. 

SRS funds totaling $51.3 million in FY 1971 supported^ 
the full range of city public assistance programs, including 
institutional custody and treatment of delinquents as well 
as programs designed to treat delinquents and predelin- 
quents in the community instead of in institutions. 

Other HEW aid went to the city through the HEW 
Office of Education. Programs serving disadvantaged, 
delinquent, and neglected children in custodial institutions 
totaled $357,674 in FY 1971 and $320,489 in FY 1972, 
under title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa-, 
tion Act, 


Policeman pn duty in the District of Columbia. 


The District of Columbia Model Cities Program esti- 
mated that of $5.6 million spent in the first action year, 
begun in April 1970, 12 projects totaling $1,691,353 had 
distinct law enforcement and crime prevention com- 
ponents, and most of the other projects contributed in- 
directly to crime prevention by improving economic con- 
ditions in Model Cities neighborhoods. 

Conclusion 

Increasingly important to the Federal law enforcement 
role are the many assistance programs for State and local 
governments initiated in the past Sj/s years under Presi- 
dent Nixon’s administration. Assistance is offered in every 
area of the criminal justice system — police, courts, arid 
corrections — to combat every crime problem — organized 
crime, juvenile delinquency, narcotics and dangerous 
drug abuse, and offender recidivism, among others. 

New enforcement programs to attack problems that 
cannot be handled by State and local governments have 
also been initiated and expanded. The Federal Govern- 
ment has greatly enhanced its programs under Presideriit 
Nixon to combat air piracy, cargo thefts, bombings, and 
organized crime. 

The Federal Government has also shown that it is as 
concerned with rehabilitating offenders and narcotics 
addicts as it is with increasing enforcement efforts. Many 
new State and local programs have been funded in whole 
or in part by the Federal Government ; new offices have 
been organized within the Federal Government to find 
new ways of helping people lead productive, law-abiding 
lives. 

In the detailed and wide-ranging report that follows, 
the programs mentioned in this introduction will be much 
more fully described. The report encompasses the crime 
reduction programs of 37 different departments and agen- 
cies, and includes 1 2 essays, which report on Government- 
wide activities in specific areas of criminal justice, such as 
corrections, and Government-wide response to specific 
areas of criminal activity, such as organized crime, juve- 
nile delinquency, white collar crime, and narcotics and 
dangerous drug abuse. 

The report is an assessment of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role in combating crime, and shows the directions 
in, which the Federal Government is heading in its efforts 
, to make the United States a safe, secure, and free land 
for all of its citizens. 
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This report is concerned in its entirety with the subjects 
of Federal law enforcement and criminal justice assist- 
ance activities. 

In order to provide a more complete picture of those 
activities, this essay addresses certain basic considerations 
those subjects involve. 

These considerations are, for purposes of this report, 
three in number: 

n The source and scope of Federal authority as it per- 
tains to law enforcement and criminal justice 

2tSSlSt!i2LriC6 * 

□ The six statutes designated specifically by the Congress 
for inclusion in this report; and 

□ Recent legislation enacted by the Congress to further 
the national effort against crime. 

This essay provides an overview of major constitutional 
foundations for Federal activities in combating CTime. It 
responds to the requirement in section 12 of the Oinnibus 
Crime Control Act of 1970 that the six designated laws 
be discussed. And it provides summary descnptions of 
recent actions of the Congress relating to crime control 
This essay consists primarily of a discussion of Federal 
legislation in the area of law enforcement and criminal 
justice assistance. Some descriptions of administration o 
programs are included, but details on activities and re- 
sults of Federal legislation are not included. Those details 
can be found in essays on specific subjects (Narcoti^ and 
Dangerous Drugs, Orpnized Crime, Juvenile Delin- 
quency, etc.) elsewhere in this report. 

Laws Designated by the Congress 

The six statutes designated by the Congress in section 12 
of the Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970 for required 
inclusion in this report are : 

□ The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control 

Act of 1968; .. . . r mcc 

□ The Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1965; 

□ The Gun Control Act of 1968; 

□ The Criminal Justice Act of 1964; 

’ □ Title XI of the Organized Crime, Control Act of 19/U 
(relating to the regulation of explosives) ;,and 
■ □ Title III of the Omnibus Grime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (relating to wiretapping and elec- 
tror4o surveillance) . 

tes follows : 

/ention and Control Act 


A brief summary of these s 
The Juvenile Delinquency 


of 1968, administered by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, provides block grants to States for 
prevention of juvenile delinquency and rehabilitation of 
offenders. Community-based programs are emphasized 

and encouraged by the act. 

A rehalbilitative approach to the drug problem was 
inaugurated with the passage of the Narcotic Addict 
Rehabilitation Act of 1966. Prior drug legislation had 
stressed enforcement of drug laws and punishment of 
violators. This act is administered by both the National 
Institute of Mental Health, which is part of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Bureau 
of Prisons, part of the Department of Justice. 

The Gun Control Act of 1968 strengthened Federal 
control of firearms by regulating their interstate shipment, 
and by revising licenses for manufacturers, dealers, import- 
ers and collectors. The Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
Firearms, of the Department of the Treasury, is charged 
with enforcing the provisions of this act. . ^ . qk4. 

With the passage of the Criminal Justice Act m 
Congress for the first time authorized payinent of legal 
counsel at public expense for indigent defendants in Fed- 
eral courts. The Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts is responsible for administenng the pro- 
visions of the act. j 

Increased Federal regulation of explosives and in- 
cendiaxy devices was provided by title XI of the Organised 
Crime Control Act of 1970, The Bureau of Alcoho . 
Tobacco, and Firearms shares enforcement responsibi - 
ities for this act with the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Title III of the Omnibus Crime Control and Sate 
Streets Act of 1968 permits wiretapping and electromc 
surveillance in a variety of specified cases. The Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts receives reports 
from the Attorney General on all pertinerit information 
relating to wiretap warrants issued or demed by judg^. 
The Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
is required to submit a summary of this information to the 
Congress every April. 

Anticrime Legislation of FY 1971 

FY 1971 was aa imporMt year for H^alation directed 
, :^;ccimbaang.,an,d pi^esting crii*ial activities m the 

United States. ‘ 

During the fiscal year, the Congress p^§ed four major 
biUs, and several others, which providfdt^w-^forcement 
. .agencies with expanded powers ^nd inq^iased resources, 
.e four major acts passed during the fiscal year, 




are: 






□ The District of Columbia Court Reform and Crimi- 
nal Procedure Act of 1970 : ^ 

n The Organized Crime Control Act ot 1 9 /U ; 

□ The Comprehensive Drug i^buse Prevention an 
trol Act of 1970; and 

n ThP Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970. 


A brief summarv of those acts follows. , ^ . • 
The District of Columbia Court Reform and Crimi- 
nal Procedure Act of 1970 modernized the court system 

in the District of Columbia. 

The Organized Crime Control Act of 1970 provided 
new tools for law enforcement agencies in combating the 
organized crime network in the United States. Specia 
grand juries were authorized to return indictments; wit- 
ness immunity laws were changed, and witness protec- 
tion laws strenffthened ; and new criminal penalties were 


established. 

The Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Con- 
trol Act of 1970 continued the rehabilitation programs 
for narcotics addicts funded by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and changed the penal 
sanctions relating to drug offenses. The act also consoli- 
dated the mass of Federal legislation relating to drug 


abuse. 

Federal assistance to State and local law enforce- 
ment agencies was increased by the passage of the Om- 
nibus Crime Control Act of 1970. This act continued the 
responsibilities of the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration to fund State projects related to this field, 
and added new provisions such as that providing for a 
new program to upgrade State and local correctional 
facilities. 


The Source and Scope of 
Federal Authority 

The authority of the United States to define and punish 
crimes, and to assist the States in doing the same, derives 
from the Constitution. 

A brief discussion follows of some of the more essen- 
tial considerations in this area. 


Scope of Federal Jurisdiction 

At the time of the founding of the Republic, the 
States exercised virtually exclusive jurisdiction over all 
crimes. That was altogether appropriate to the conditions 
of the time. The Federal Government exercised jurisdic- 
tion over such crimes as treason, piracy, revenue viola- 
tons, customs offenses, and postal crimes, but little more. 

^ the Nation grew in population and complexity, 
as it grew geographically, as the economy developed, and 
as opportumty for abuses increased, so State jurisdiction 
seen to need an increased but still complementary 
effort by the Federal Government. 

^e^tury and all 

j ^ * entury, this dual approach to criminal con- 

clu« developed and matured. The present posture of 

“ ““Stent with that 
mtodedby the Founding Fathers; the States retain juris- 
fetmn over et^es committed within the State which 
™ W in nature; the Federal Government has juris- 

merce, criines that involve interstate com- 

™^taxes. assaults on Federal and foreign officials, and 
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The Federal Government traditionally has fulfilled tl 
function of assisting States in their efforts to prevent ai 
control crime. This assistance began with such activiti 
as the aid given by the Armed Services to States faci 
with civil disorders. It now includes, for example, t 
funding program of the Law Enforcement Assistance A 
ministration and the unique laboratory facilities of t 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the Bureau of Nt 
codes and Dangerous Drugs, all within the Departme 
of Justice, and the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacx^o, ai 
Firearms of the Department of the Treasury. 

Yet, Federal efforts remain auxiliary to State effoi 
in combating the crime problem. The common crimi 
such as murder, rape, robbery, burglary, fraud, prostit 
tion, obscenity, extortion, and usury, remain largely Stg 
crimes. 

Even where Federal jurisdiction exists, the Gongn 
may have limited Federal involvement. Thus, the Co 
gress has enacted such provisions as that requiring that, 
least $5,000 worth of certain kinds of stolen property 
involved before it is a Federal offense to transport th 
property in interstate commerce ( 18 U.S.G. 2314) . 

The Federal Government has jurisdiction over crirr 
which are national in nature, such as crimes involvii 
national security, immigration and naturalization, oper 
tions of the Government itself, internal revenue and ci. 
toms matters, civil rights, and regulatory mattens. T 
Federal Government also complements State law whe 
common crimes such as theft, inciting to riot, and kidna 
ing may involve interstate commerce; there, Fedet 
power is brought to bear to apprehend and i^unish t! 
violator where no State could effectively extend its jur 
diction to do so. 

Powers of the Congress 

Since there are no common law crimes against the Unit) 
States, only those acts which the C4ongress forbids ai 
punishes are Federal crimes. These acts now number 
the many hundreds, and most legislation relating to the 
is found in title 18 of the United State.s Code. 

The powers of the Congress to forbid and punish co 
duct derive from several sources in the Constitution. Or 
three clauses, however, other than the impeachme 
clause, actually mention crimes which the Congress m 
enact legislation to punish. 

Two of these are in Article 1, Section 8. The fir 
Clause 6, empowers the Congress . To provide f 
the Punishment of counterfeiting the Securities and ci 
rent Coin of the United States. ...” 

The second, Clause 10, empowers the Congress 
To define and punish Piracies and Felonies committ 
on the high Seas, and Offences against the Law of N 
tions. ...” This clause contains the only specific gra 
of constitutional power to the Congress to prohibit ai 
punish offenses committed outside the territorial lim 
of the United States, 

The third reference is found in Article III, Section I 
defining treason : 

“Treason against the United States, shall consist or| 
in levying War against them, or in adhering to th| 
Enemies, giving them Aid and Comfort. No Person shl 
be convicted of Treason unless on the Testimony of 
Witnesses to the same overt Act, or on Confession in opi 
Court. 

“The Congress shall have Power to declare the Punis 
ment of Treason, but no Attainder of Treason shall wc 
Corruption of Blood, or Forfeiture except during the L 
of the Person attainted.” ? 



Coefficient clause. The broad sweep of the power of the 
Congress to prohibit and punish certain acts derives 
from Article I, Section 8, Clause 18 of the Constitution, 
which states that the Congress shall have power: 

“To make all Laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into Execution the foregoing Pow- 
ers, and all other Powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in any Department 
or Officer thereof.” 

This clause is referred to variously as the “necessary 
and proper” clause or the “coefficient” clause. It consti- 
tutes a broad grant of power from the people to the Con- 
gress to carry out its responsibilities, which include pro- 
viding for the collection of taxes and duties, the regulation 
of interstate and foreign commerce, rules of naturaliza- 
tion and laws on bankruptcies, the coinage of money, the 
establishment of post offices, and the calling forth of 
Armed Forces to suppress insurrection. 


As it has in regard to the “necessary and proper” clause, 
the Supreme Court has read this clause as a broad grant 
of authority. It has said that the reference to laws in this 
clause encompasses not only statutes enacted by the Con- 
gress but also “. . . the rights, duties, and obligations grow- 
ing out of the Constitution itself, our international 
relations, and all the protection implied by the nature of 
government under the Constitution.” In re Neagle, 135 
U.S. 1,64 (1890). 

This duty of the President is taken to include, therefore, 
the powers of investigation and prosecution of \iolations 
of Federal criminal law and the power to take appropri- 
ate steps to prevent the violation of Federal law. 

Powers of the Judiciary 

The Constitution establishes the Federal judiciary in 
Article III, Section 1 : 



That this clause is a broad graut oi t 

limiting restraint, was Mar- 

land. 4 Wheat. 316 (1819), m ** CM JusUce 
shall said of the powers of the Congress un 

"'Tei the end be legitimate, let it be f "in *e s»^^ 
the Constitution, and pro^ 

which ate plainly adapted to the Con- 

hibited, but consist with the ^‘"421 i 

titution, are constitutional. ( ■ ^ 

Ti- hL lonff been universally conceded that me oox 
It has long define and punish crimes 

gress has the power ^ ’ its constitutional 

and offenses when necessary to carry 

duties and responsibilities. 

Powers of the President 

r of the President is found in 

The the Constitution, which requires 

^rlhe PrS ': . -baU take Cam that the Laws be 
faithfully executed, - ^ • 


The Capitol at night, Washington, D.C. 


•■The judicial Power of the United States, sl^ ^ 
vested in one supreme Ck,nrt, and ^ mch mfenor 
as the Congress may from time to tune ordam and ®ta^ 
lish The Judges, both of the supreme and mfenor Goure, 
shall hold thi Offices during good Behaviour and shaU, 
lt“Tffiies, mceive for their Service,. a Comp^- 
ZT^cl shai not be be diminished durmg then Con- 

“M°n®of -judicial power" is a com^« one md 
the phrase is not defined in t^bTby 

injustices, among others. 


Laws Designated 


their homes ana wnicn araw upun acivii-co iiuxxi ag^^xx^^xi 
in the community. 



by the Congress 

In setting out the requirements for this report, the Con- 
gress directed that the Attorney General report on six 

specific statutes. . . 

Section 12 of the Omnibus Crime Control Act of 197 
directed, therefore, that the Attorney General report on 
“the various Federal assistance programs relating to criine 
prevention and control, including, but not limited to, the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention _ and Control Act of 
1968 the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of lyba, 
the Gun Control Act of 1968, the Criminal Justice Act 
of 1964, title XI of the Organized Crime Control Act ot 
1970 (relating to the regulation of explosives), and title 
III of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 


Major provisions. The major provisions of the ai 
authorized block grants to States for the operation of pn 
vention and rehabilitation projects for juvenile delii 
quents. In order to receive a grant, a State must submit 
plan to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfa: 
(HEW) which contains provisions for the participation < 
local citizens and which provides for an equitable di 
tribution of funds within the State. A State cannot 1 
denied funds if the plan meets the statutory requiremer 
of the act, although the Secretary can grant less than tl 
amount requested. Funds can be granted to public ai 
private nonprofit agencies for the operation of preventi( 
and rehabilitation projects if the State fails to submit 
plan, or before a State submits a plan. 


of 1968 (relating to wiretapping and electronic surveil- 

lance).” (Q.uotation/iferaZ.) 

Following are reports on each of those statutes, in the 
order of their appearance in section 12. Each report con- 
tains a brief background of the legislation, major provi- 
sions and amendments, and FY 1971 administrative activ- 
ities pertinent to the legislation. 


For the most part, only States can receive funds for 
operation of prevention or rehabilitation programs. Lf 
public and private nonprofit agencies and States, howe 
also are authorized to receive grants for planning j 
grams and projects and for the training of personnel ; 
ployed in diagnosis, treatment, or rehabilitations 


The Supreme Court of the United States. 


Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and 
Control Act of 1968 

The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 
1968 (P.L. 90-451) provides for block grants to States for 
prevention of juvenile delinquency and rehabilitation of 
offenders, and for grants to local public and private non- 
profit agencies for planning, training and research 
programs. 

. The approach of the act to solving the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency is eommunity^^based j it fosters pro^ 
grams which provide services to youths that are dose to 


delinquents. | 

The act also directs the Secretary of HEW to devj 
improved techniques and practices in delinquency j 
vention and rehabilitation, and authorizes him to n 
grants for technical assistance to local agencies wigs 
in delinquency programs. 

Under the act, States are also permitted to appb 
grants to supplement other Federal or State progran 
education, manpower, and crime. 

Amendments. The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
Control Act was amended in FY 1971. The amendn! 
, authorize the continuation of the act and also make i 
piipfit’ private agencies eligible for rehabilitation gri 



An Interdepartmental Council to Goordirate aU Federal 
Tuvenile Delinquency Programs was established. _ 

In FY 1971, $15 million was appropriated tor imple- 
mentation of the act. Appropriations in FY 1970 and 
FY 1969 were $10 million and $5 million, respectively. 

Administration. The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
and Control Act is administered by *e P 

ment and Delinquency Prevention Administration 
(YDDPA) of the Department of HEW. . , cc 

Under YDDPA’ s administration, all but three of the 5b 
States and other eligible jurisdictions have Received com- 
prehensive planning grants. Arizona Rhode Inland, ^d 
Texas chose to conduct their juvenile delinquency plan- 
ning under Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
funds, and use YDDPA funds to support prevention and 
rehabilitation programs. In addition two 
ning grants were awarded to Texas. Fifty of the J 
dictioL designated a single State agency to conduct boA 
juvenile delinquency and crime control planning, wh 
the remaining six formed a separate 
juvenile delinquency. In FY 1971 a total of P 

hensive planning grants were awarded amoun mg 

$2,096,767. , 

YDDPA also provided support to public and private 

nonprofit agencies to plan rehabilitation ^^d Prevention 
projects in FY 1971. Five grants were awarded totaling 

$78,909. , j j 

Eighteen rehabilitation service grants were funded in 

FY 1971 These grants provided support to cominuni y- 
based programs to combat juvenile delinquency. The pro- 
grams include residential and nonresidential treatment 
programs; community-based alternatives to incarceration, 
re-.entry programs for youth returning home from cor- 
rectional institutions; and intensified services to proba- 
tioners through the use of volunteers. 

In FY 1971 YDDPA also funded preventive service 

grants to support community-based 
Lount of $6,524,062. YDDPA funded 121 of these pro- 
grams which included youth service bureaus, drop-m 
inters, group homes and halfway houses, school-ba&ed 
programs, social and recreation activities, and vocational 

^"^^GraSs to support training programs were funded m the 

amount of $2,530,000 in FY 1971. 

were awarded of which 36 were f or ^ort-term trai^ 

($2 269,262), five for curriculum planning 

and two for traineeships ( $ 1 29,490 ) . 

Nine new technique and practice grants were awarded 
in FY 1971 totaling $1,461,781. These provide assistance 
for developing improved techniques and 
control and prevention of juvenile 

technical assistance grants were awarded totaling 
$778,959. 


Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation 
Act of 1966 

With the passage of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation 
Act of 1966 (NARA) (P.L. 89-793), Congress inaugu- 
rated a rehabiUtative approach to the drug problem m 
the United States. Opium, cocaine, and marijuma had 
long been subject to special controls, but 
tion had been almost exclusively designed to halt the dmg 
.•traffic and phhtsh violators. The argument was often 
• made that this police approach was inadequate and that 
more 'attention should be given to rehabilitating the 


addict, but until the passage of NARA, rehabilitation 
had been confined mainly to State and local efforts. 

Background. In the more than 60 years since the first 
drug control legislation had been enacted by Congress 
(Opium Exclusion Act of 1909) , only two bills had been 
passed authorizing Federal rehabilitation activities for 
drug addicts. A 1929 law authorized the U.S. Public 
Health Service to operate two Federal institutions for 
confinement and treatment of drug addicts. In 194 , _ 
Public Health Service was authorized to treat addicts m 

any of its hospitals. _ . , -vrAPA 

The bulk of the drug legislation passed prior to NARA 
strengthened enforcement laws and increased punishment 
for habitual narcotics violators. Congress had also pro- 
vided for the establishment of a Bureau of N^cotira 
within the Department of the Treasury m 1930, md 
had attempted to prevent drug smugghng by ranging 
several treaties designed to coordinate international efforts 

to control the drug flow. _ 

The combined effect of congressional action was to 
make importation or exportation of narcotics m ei^e 
raw or manufactured form illegal. All manufacture, 
pensing, trade, transport, and shipment of narcotics was 
Iho illegal except when used for medicinal or scienti c 
purpose" and registered with the Bureau of Narcotics. 

During the late 1950’s, it became increasing y 
that 'the drug problem was increasing m the United 
States. A report issued by the Senate J, 

Tudiciarv in 1956 said that narcotic addiction had m 
^LseHrom one individual in 10,000 (19«) J" “ 

3 000 and that addicts were responsible tor a large 

m”X of crimes which *ey committed for money to 

'’"irres*onL*'to'l request by President Eisenhower, an 

Interdepartmental Committee on Narcotics 

report. Lued in 1961, which u^ed passage of ^ 

tion authorizing improved hospital treataen 

and permission for States to comimt addicts to Federa 

hospLls. The report also called for more research at 

all levels of Government, wider dissemiriatron to oc or 

of information on treatment and diagnosrs, and unproved 

rehabilitation programs. rnryi 

In 1962 President Kennedy created the Advisory 
mission on Narcotics and Drug Abuse whose final report, 
“d W President Johnson in 1964, adv^ated a re- 
habilitative approach to narcotic addiction. P^rthe P 
sure for rehabilitation legislation w^ exerted y 
Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile ^ 

Senate Committee on the Judiciary, w^ch filed a repo 

in August 1964 urging enactment of legislation permi i g 






a Federal judge to commit a suspected narcotic addict 
for observation. It also urged the establishment by the 
Surgeon General of a post-hospital program for addicts. 

In 1965 and 1966, President Johnson requested a law 
providing for civil commitment of drug addicts in lieu of 
imprisonment. NARA was the answer to that request. 

Provisions, NARA marked a fundamental change in 
congressional policy regarding narcotics abusers. It pro- 
vides for commitment of addicts voluntarily to medical 
institutions instead of prisons. Provision is also made for 
extensive aftercare. 

The act provides for commitment to institutional treat- 
ment and intensive follow-up care for three classes of 
addicts: those accused of a Federal crime, other than a 
crime of violence (title I ) ; those convicted of a Federal 
crime (title II) ; and those charged with or convicted of 
no Federal crime, if the addict or “related individual” 
requests such treatment (title III). 

The act, which makes commitment procedures discre- 
tionary with Federal district courts, provides that a 
person charged with a crime can voluntarily undergo 
examination and commitment for up to 36 months. If 
treatment is successful, the criminal charge can be 
dropped. Those convicted of a crime can be committed 
by the court involuntarily for up to 10 years, but not for 
longer than the original sentence faced upon conviction. 
If charged with no crime, an addict can ask to be placed 
in the custody of the Surgeon General for up to 42 
months. 

Amendments. In 1 968, Congress extended the grant pro- 
gram by authorizing funds for the construction and staff- 
ing of facilities for alcoholics and narcotics addicts. 

In 1969, Congress authorized appropriations to con- 
struct, operate, and staff facilities for rehabilitation of 
alcoholics and narcotics addicts. 

In 1970, Congress passed the Comprehensive Drug 
Abuse Pi'evention and Control Act which consolidated 
the heterogeneous body of Federal narcotics legislation. 
A provision of this act amended the Community Mental 
Health Centers Act to increase authorizations for funds 
for community facilities for treatment of narcotics addicts 
and drug-dependent persons. The Community Mental 
Health Centers Act was also amended to authorize funds 
for drug abuse education projects in FY 1971 to FY 1973. 
Funds for special projects in treatment and rehabilitation 
for addicts and drug dependent persons also were 
authorized. 

Administration. NARA is administered by both the 
National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and by 
the Bureau of Prisons in the Department of Justice. 

Titles I and III are administered by NIMH, These two 
titles provide for civil commitment to the Surgeon General 
of narcotics addicts charged with certain nonviolent 
crimes who desire treatment. They also provide for the 
treatment of narcotics addicts who are not charged with 
criminal offense but who themselves apply for rehabilita- 
tion. Federal prisoners who are narcotics addicts are 
treated under title II of the act by the Bureau of Prisons. 

The NIMH program offers medical, psychiatric, and 
rehabilitative services after a period of examination and 
evaluation. The patient undergoes an in-patient stage, 
not to exceed 6 months, followed by a 36-month period 


of aftercare in the patient’s home communilv ^ 
is total rehabilitation, and the assumption of 
by the addict for his behavior is stressed. 

Implementation. By the end of FY 1971, appt**^-^ ’'f 
165 contracts were awarded to local mental - : 

service, vocational rehabilitation, and other u|frs’'«* ’ 
the treatment of narcotics addicts committed 
of the Surgeon General. These contracts provide* t I 
range of services in 153 cities and 44 States, (kt f 
1971, there were 2,078 patients remaining iit 
gram, an increase of 420 over the previous yraf 

The effort to provide rehabilitation facilitir'^. S 
addicts’ home communities, rather than in tlir € 1 
Research Centers of NIMH, resulted in the 
42 aftercare contracts to local facilities, and I** t 
to provide in-patient treatment. During the icsa#-) 
examinations, representing twice that of the f***) 
year, were conducted in 29 community agent I*?:*! 
106 patients, five times that of the previous year, 
in-patient treatment in nine community agetirie* ^ 
tional examination and treatment agencies will lie %« 
in FY 1972. 

In FY 1971 admissions to NIMH’s Clinical lt«ri 
Centers declined considerably while admission* **,!i 
munity-based facilities substantially increaml 
were 500 fewer admissions to the NARA prt)grrfrts 
1971 than FY 1970, but the numbers entering 
and post-hospitalization programs increased frmt% ’ 
1970 to 931 in FY 1971. 

The Bureau of Prisons program consists of |j 
The first takes place in the institution where 
ceive intensive counseling. The second is comh§^ I 
the community, where the addict participates in ji 
ized aftercare treatment program designed to 
lapse to drug use, ^ 

Following an institutional stay averaging 
NARA parolees are assigned to community 
treatment, provided by more than 50 public aiwf ^ 
organizations under contract to the Bureau 
Currently, 380 releasees are participating in |i.«f ' 

Gun Control Act of 1968 i 

i 

The Gun Control Act (P.L. 90-618) was one t 1 
passed in 1968 that strengthened Federal 
firearms. > , 

The first of the twoj the Omnibus Crime ( **' ' 

Safe Streets Act of 1968 (P.L. 90-351) , contain^ 
vision which prohibited interstate shipment t<.> , I 

the-counter purchase of handguns by individual" i 
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not live in the dealer’s State, The Gun Control Act, 
passed soon after, broadened Federal jurisdiction to ong 
guns and ammunition. 

Provisions. The major provisions of the Gun Conh®' ^ 
provide for a ban on interstate 
Ind ammunition, and prohibit a P®™" 
firearms and ammunition from out of 

counter sale of firearms to a ted 

dealer’s State also is prohibited, with one lim 

“ totete mail order shipment and receipt of fireanm 
is nested under the act, but only if the buyer submits 
mSefa sworn statement attesting to his competence 
InSng out the essential facts of the transachon. The 
Slert Sien required to notify the buyefs lo^ law en- 
forSment agency. If no objection u received within 7 
te^e seller can make delivery. Contiguous State tram- 

■ Sons L allowed if the same affidavit procrfure as for 
actions ar flowed. In all cases, however, no 


A Dayton (Ohio) Crime Laboratory technician inspects 

breech of shotgun to be used as evidence. 

^v:“rh:m&:teonsfSn^^^ 

• A i-n keen records of each shipment, sale, and re- 
rj: of a fimSm induding all salient infoimahon 

short-barrelrf sho^m^req^^^ ^ 

STstoied With cert^ exceptions, importauon 
rfo-^^^Utaiy surplus weapons is also 

^ moie than 1-year imprisonment; 




users of marijuana, or stimmam, ucpit;^- 
di-u?3. Mental defectives or persons com- 
"•.‘n’ri iiJental “institutions also cannot purchase 

\dministration and enforcement. The 

i^ cbarsed with enforcing the provisions of the 

G^n totml Ac^of 1968. The Department 
.-.nv -administered gun control laws since the first such 
wi^bon the National Firearms Act of 1934, was en- 
DTJ That lav- sought to curb traffic m, and possession 
orTertain tvpes of firearms by the iinposition of a tax; 
was ffie responsibility of the Department of the 

Treasun,' to administer it. 

^ The administrative function of the Department regard- 
Sreams laws now rests in the Bureau of Alcohol, 
tobacco, and Firearms, part of the Department of the 

During' FY 1971, ATF seized 7,995 hlegal firearms, and 
2 “^23 persons ivere arrested for violations of the firearms 

lil’VS* 

Tracing firearms is a primary feature of ATF’s assist- 
ance to State and local law enforcement groups. In FY 
1971. ATF received 873 requests for assistance in tracing 
foreisfn-made guns from Federal, State, and local law 
enforcement agencies, and 82 percent of these were suc- 
rpt;cfii!lv traced to the domestic importer. 


War trophy firearms. Policies and requirements for the 
possession and retention of war trophies, including fire- 
arms, traditionally have been established by the Armed 
Semces themselves. Policies and procedures for bringing 
such trophies into the United States have been developed 
and enforced mutually by the Department of Defense 
and the Department of the Treasury, both prior to and 
since enactment of the Gun Control Act of 1968. 


Criminal Justice Act of 1964 


In 1964, Congress enacted the Criminal Justice Act (P.L. 
88-455), which, for the first time, authorized adequate 
legal counsel at public expense for indigent defendants. 

Background. Prior to the passage of the act, indigent 
defendants often did not receive adequate defense be- 
cause court-appointed lawyers were not paid, received no 
investigative or expert help, and often were not appointed 
until long after the arrest of the defendant. Every year, 
nearly 10,000 persons, 30 percent of all defendants in 
criminal cases, received court-appointed lawyers because 
they could not afford to pay for their own. 

In 1961 the Attorney General appointed a Committee 
on Poverty and the Administration of Federal Criminal 
Justice which 2 years later recommended legislation for 
public legal aid. 


Provisions. The law gives each Federal court district at 
option to devise a plan from among the following: a Fed' 
er^ public defender paid for by the Government and ap- 
poinit^ by the Judicial Council of the circuit; a court 
ai^nted attorney from the private bar who would b( 
i^bursed for necessary expenses and paid up to $30 at 
for his services; attorneys from local legal aid o; 
Render organizations; or a combination of the above 
t he law establishes maximum compensation of $1,000 ii 
^ ay cases^and $400 in misdemeanor cases, and author 
«P to $300 compensation plus expenses for person 
provi mg mvestigative or expert services to counsel fo; 


indigent defendants. Payment in excess of any maxiniuni 
amount may be made for extended or complex repre- 
sentation when the court in which the representation was 
rendered, or the United States magistrate if the repre- 
sentation was furnished exclusively before him, certifies 
that the excess payment is necessary to provide fair com- 
pensation. The chief judge of the circuit a.lsO' must 
approve the payment. 

Amendments. The 1970 amendments (P.L. 91-447) to ; 
the act authorized creation of a Federal and community 
defender system. According to the law, any district or part 
of a district, or two adjacent districts or parts of districts, 
in which at least 200 people annually required court- 
appointed counsel could establish a Federal public de- 
fender system or a community public defender systetii. > 

A Federal public defender organization consists of 
salaried Federal attorneys operating under the supervi- 
sion of a Federal public defender appointed by the. Judicial ; 
Council of the circuit. Community public defender organi- 
zations are also authorized. These can initially be funded 
by a Federal grant and can receive periodic, sustaining 
Federal grants. No public defender or attorney appointed 
by him is allowed to engage in the private practice of 
law. 

The new amendments also enlarged the categories of 
persons whose counsel can be compensated under the act. 
These were amended to include juvenile delinquents, 
probation violators, those subject to revocation of parole, 
and anyone for whom counsel is required by law. 

Administration. On February 11, 1971, the new amend- 
ments to the Criminal Justice Act became effective. The 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts is 
charged with implementing the act, as amended. By the I 
close of FY 1971, seven districts had begun operating un» ‘ 
der a Federal public defender system and grant.s had been 
approved to two community defender organizations. The 
remaining judicial districts are operating either on a direct 
assigned counsel system or under legal aid or defender! 
organizations, relying entirely on the fee system. 

In FY 1971 counsel were appointed for more 38,000; 
defendants and 1,800 appellants. 

Organized Crime Control Act 
of 1970 (Title XI) 

As a result of a rash of bombings in 1970, causing dam- 
age estimated at $640,000, explosive control sectiom 
were added by the Congress to the Organized Grime: 
Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-452) . 
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Although existing Federal law regulated some aspects 
of possession and use of explosives, it did not cover 
other vital areas. It prohibited transport of explosives m 
interstate commerce, or use of them to damage equip- 
ment or facilities in interstate commerce. Federal law 
also prohibited the manufacture, transferral, and posses- 
sion of destructive devices without registration. Existing 
law however, did not include dynamite and other ex- 
plosives unless they were used as components with other 
specified materials in destructive devices. 

Title XI of the Organized Crime Control Act of 1970 
strengthened the existing laws in several ways. It estab- 
lished a system of controls over interstate and foreign 
commerce of explosives through licensing and permits; 
it prohibited distribution of explosives to certain cate- 
gories of persons; and it broadened and strengthened the 
scope of Federal law regarding the illegal use, tranyor- 
tation, or possession of explosives for the purpose of dam- 
aging or destroying Federal property or that of institu- 
tions receiving Federal aid. 

Administration and enforcement. Licensing authority 
is vested in the Secretary of the Treasury by the act, 
and responsibility for enforcement of regulatory provi- 
sions is placed in the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, an 
Firearms (ATF), part of the Department of the 

Treasury. . . a 

Both the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) and 

ATF have investigative jurisdiction over the nonregula- 
torv explosives offenses. The Department of Justice and 
the Department of the Treasury adopted temporary 
guidelines for allocating these responsibihties. 


Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (Title III) 

The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 (P.L. 90-351) includes title III, which permits 
wiretapping in a variety of specified cases. In most in- 
stances, law enforcement officers are required to obtain 
a warrant; but in an emergency situation, the officer can 
wiretap first, and apply for a warrant later. The Con- 
gress anticipated that this provision would aid especially 
in cases involving organized crime. 

Intercept provisions. The act autliorizes the Attorney 
General, or any specially designated Assistant Attorney 
General, to approve applications to any Federal judge 
for a warrant approving wire or oral intercepts relating 
to a wide variety of specified Federal offenses constituting 
threats to the national security, major crimes, or racket- 
eering-oriented offenses. If State statute also authonzes 
it, the act authorizes the principal prosecuting attorney ot 
the State or political subdivision to apply to a State judge 
for a warrant approving intercepts relating to any crime 
dangerous to life, limb, or property^nd pumshable by 

imprisonment for more than 1 year, , . , 

The act also provides for emerg^ency itttercepts. Apy 
official designated by either the Attorney General ^ 
the principal prosecuting attorney of a jurisdiction who 
reasonably determines that an emergency situation exists, 
with respect to conspiratorial activities threatening na- 
ti(#al security or related to organized crime, 
wtis« or oral intercepts without 
dgit such an . officer apply for a 
't^reafter. • 



The act contains provisions to safeguard the rights of 
those whose communications are intercepted. Among 
these safeguards is the provision prohibiting the use at 
trial of the contents of any warrantless intercept made 
in violation of law; the provision which requires the 
judge granting or denying an intercept to mform the 
person whose communications were to be intercepted 
of the fact of the approval or denial of the warrant 
within 90 days; the provision which requires that the 
prosecution inform a defendant, if possible, at least 
days before trial that an intercept was made and pro- 
vide him with a copy of the warrant; and the provision 
which permits an aggrieved person to move to suppress 
the contents of an intercepted communication on the 
grounds that it was unlawfully intercepted, the warrant 
was insufficient, or the intercept was not made in con- 
formity with the warrant. In this last instance, the 
United States is authorized by the act to appeal a judge s 
ruling which grants a defense motion to suppress the 

intercept evidence. , 

In addition, the act calls for criminal penalties for 
anyone who unlawfully intercepts a wire or oral com- 
munication, or unlawfully manufactures wiretapping de- 
vices. The act also provides for the seizure and the 
forfeiture to the United States of any equipment made 
or transported in violation of the law. 

Reporting requirements. Also included in the act is a 
provision which requires any judge who issues or denies 
an application for a warrant to report to the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts within 30 days 
of the expiration of the warrant the fact that a warrant 
was applied for, the action taken, and other appropriate 
information. The act also requires that the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or specially designated Assistant Attorney General 
or those State officials authorized under the act to a^ly 
for warrants, make a report to the Administrative Office 
each January of similar information and the number of ar- 
rests, trials, motions to suppress, and convictions in Which 
intercepts were involved. The Administrative Office is 
' then* required to report a summary of such information 
to the Congress each April. 

The first report was submitted to the on 

April 30, 1969, and Covered the period June 20, 196 , 
" to Decembjsr 31,, 1968.. The ,^cond and third rej^rts 
were, submitted ori .Ap41^.,30, 197^, and April 30, 1971, 
^,nd cover^.d caleixdar yeai^ 1969; a^d 1970. 

: in calendar yeay 197.0, there^W^Te 596 reports on appli- 
cations for intercept orders made to State and Federa 


iudffes. No original applications were denied. Federal 
judges signed 182 of these warrants, and State judges 
signed the remaining 414. _ 

The 596 applications filed during 1970 compare wit 
301 applications signed during 1969 and 174 filed during 
the period June 20, 1968, to December 31, 1968. 

Recent Federal Anticrime 
Legislation 

Under the Constitution, the Congress determines what 
constitutes a Federal crime in the United States and what 
punishment or treatment is appropriate for those persons 
who violate Federal criminal law. 

The Congress also decides what broad programs will 
be established and it determines what national resources 
will be committed to carry out those programs. 

This section of this report describes recent actions of 
the Congress in enacting legislation in the area of Federal 
law enforcement and criminal justice assistance. 

No attempt is made here to be exhaustive as to the 
many statutes enacted which bear in one way or another 
on the problem of crime. Rather, this section reports on 
highlights of congressional activity. Statutes are reported 
on in chronological order, except for the miscellaneous 
section at the end of this essay. 

District of Columbia Court Reform and 
Criminal Procedure Act of 1970 

The District of Columbia Court Reform and Criminal 
Procedure Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-358) was signed into 
law on July 29, 1970. 

The act has two major titles; the first deals vtith the 
reorganization of District of Columbia courts, and the 
second with criminal law and procedure in the District 
of Columbia. 

D.C. court reform. Title I of the act, also known as the 
District of Columbia Court Reorganization Act of 1970, 
authorizes modernization of the court system in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This title also revises the Juvenile 
Code, and broadens admissibility of evidence. 

The act authorizes the new Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia to take jurisdiction over local mat- 
ters from the Federal courts through a three-step transfer. 
Superior Court incorporates the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions, the Juvenile Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the District of Columbia Tax 
Court. The act also authorizes the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals to function like a State supreme court. 

The act authorizes 17 new judges, and creates a joint 
commission to remove or involuntarily retire judges of 
the new District of Columbia court system for disability 
or misconduct. An executive officer is authorized to man- 
age court operations for the entire District of Columbia 
court system. 

The District of Columbia Juvenile Code is restructured 
by the act. The act specifies that there will be no jury 
trials for juveniles, and that anyone 16 years of age or 
older will be tried as an adult if he is charged by the 
U.S. attorney with murder, rape, or armed robbery, or 
with assault with intent to commit any of those crimes. 

^ct also lowers from 16 to 15 the age at which 
a juvenile charged with an act which would constitute a 
felony if committed by an adult can be transferred 
from a juvenile court for criminal prosehljEtion as an adult. 


The act stipulates that “proof beyond a reasonable 
doubt” is required for a juvenile to be found guilty ; “proof 
by a preponderance of the evidence” is necessary to find 
him neglected or delinquent. The act also delineate.s 
thoroughly the procedural rights available to a juvenile. 

Regarding admissibility of evidence, the act states that 
evidence of a witness’ prior conviction is admissible in 
order to attack his credibility if he has been convicted of a 
crime punishable by death or imprisonment in excess of 
1 year, or if the crime involved dishonesty or false 
statement. 

Criminal law and procedure. Title II of the act contains 
provisions relating to criminal law and procedure in the 
District of Columbia. 

Under the act, the District of Columbia criminal law is 
amended to provide for increased sentences for multiple 
offenders, increased penalties for breaking and entering 
vending machines and similar devices, prohibitions against 
resisting arrest, prohibitions against molotov cocktails and 
other incendiary devices, and other amendments. 

The act stipulates that anyone convicted of a third 
felony can be imprisoned for life; anyone convicted of a 
third criminal offense can be fined up to three times the 
maximum amount prescribed for such an offense, and 
imprisoned for up to three times the maximum term for 
a first offense. The act also stipulates that a second 
armed crime of violence be punished by a mandatory 
minimum sentence of 5 years. 

The act makes it a crime to possess, make, or use 
molotov cocktails or other incendiary devices in the 
District of Columbia. 

In addition, the act states that there is no justifiable 
reason to resist arrest, even if the arrest is unlawful. 

Title II of the act also includes a revision and codifica- 
tion of title 23 of the District of Columbia Code, relating 
to criminal procedure in the District of Columbia. Among 
the subjects on which the law was revised in this title 
are search warrant authorizations, guidelines for wire- 
tapping, and authorization for pretrial detention. 

The act allows nighttime search warrants, and also 
provides for “no knock” search and arrest warrants » 
These latter warrants permit the executing officer to 
break into and enter dwellings or other buildings or 
vehicles without giving prior notice of his identity or 
purpose, if there is probable cause that otherwise evidence 
would be destroyed, suspects would escape, or the lives 
of police officers or others would be jeopardized. A “no 
knock” entry is permitted if not included in the warrant 
only if new circumstances are discovered at the time of 
the entry that made use of a “no knock” entry advisable. 

The act also permits wiretapping and electronic sur- 
veillance in accordance with title III of the Omnibus 
Grime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 (P.L. 90— 
351). Wiretapping is permitted for a number of serious 
crimes, including arson, blackmail, burglary, gambling, 
grand larceny, kidnaping, and murder. Penalties are 
specified for the illegal use of wiretapping or electronic 
surveillance. 

Pretrial detention is authorized in certain cases by the 
act if no conditions of release could be set which wouldl 
assure the community’s safety. The period of pretrial de- 
tention is limited to 60 days unless the trial is in progress 
or has been delayed by the defendant other than by tb^ 
filing of timely motions. The act also provides that the 
cases of persons detained should be placed on an ex- 
pedited calendar. 
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with establishing and coordinating a system of appoint- 
ment of private counsel for the remaining 40 percent and 
with assisting those counsel in preparing their cases. 

Interstate compact on juveniles. Title IV of the act 
authorizes the District of Columbia to enter into the 
Interstate Compact on Juveniles for cooperation in the 
return of certain juvenile delinquents and other runaways. 


Public defender system. Title III of the act rede^nates 
the District of Columbia Legal Aid Agency as the District 
of Columbia Public Defender Service. The new service 
is authorized to represent up to 60 percent of persons 
unable to obtain adequate representation^ and is charged 


Other provisions. Among the other provisions of the act, 
title V charges the Corporation Counsel of the District 
of Columbia to represent any police officer sued for 
wrongful arrest, or to pay the fees for private counsel. 
Title VI abolishes the Commission on Revision of the 
Criminal Laws of the District of Columbia. 



Organized Crime Control Act of 1970 

The Organized Crime Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-452) 
was enacted, as expressed in the introductory statement 
of findings and purpose of the act, “to seek the eradica- 
tion of organized crime in the United States by strengthen- 
ing the legal tools in the evidence-gathering process, by 
establishing new penal prohibitions, and by providing en- 
hanced sanctions and new remedies to deal with the un- 
lawful activities of those engaged in organized crime. 

The act, signed into law on October 15, 1970, places 
new legal tools in the hands of law enforcement per- 
sonnel to combat organized crime activities. Following is a 
discussion of the major provisions of the act. 

Grand juries. The act requires special pand juries to be 
called by district courts in judicial districts contamihg 
more than 4 million inhabitants to sit at least once eve^ 
18 months to inquire into offenses against the laws of the 
United States, to return indictments as appropriate, and 
to submit reports to courts concerning noncriminal mis- 
conduct by appointed public officials involving organized 
criminal activity, or organized crime conditions in the 
area (title I) . The grand juries can also be called in other 
districts on certification of the Attorney General. It is 
specified that these grand juries serve for terms of from 
18 to 36 months. 

Witness immunity. The act repeals all witness immunity 
laws and provides a procedure by which Federal legwla- 
tive, administrative, and judicial bodies may issue orders 
which compel a witness to testify despite his claim of the 
privilege against self-incrimination; however, such corn- 
pelled testimony or information directly or indirectly 
derived therefrom, may not be used against the witness 
in any criminal case, except a prosecution for perjury, giv- 
ing a false statement, or otherwise failing to comply 
with the order (titlell) . 

The act authorizes the detention of recalcitrant wit- 
nesses for up to 18 months. It specifies that confinement 
cannot exceed the life of the court proceeding, or the 
termof the grand jury (title III). . . , a 

The law governing what constitutes perjury is changed 
by the act. Direct proof and testimony from two witnesses 
are eliminated as determinative evidence. Instead, the 
act authorizes conviction for perjury based on obviously 
conflicting statements made under oath (title IV) . 

Maintenance and protection of Federal and State wit- 
nesses and their families in organized crime cases is 
authorized (title V) . 

Courtroom in Washington, D.C. 
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of depositions in 
guarantees and 
the case involves 


Evidence. The act limits to 5 years the period within 
which Government action to obtain evidence can be 
challenged as illegal. The act also requires a court re- 
view of Government records to ascertam their possible 
relevance prior to their disclosure to a defendant who 
establishes that their origin was illegal (title VII) . 

State law and illegal gambling. The act declares it a 
Federal crime to plot to obstruct State law^ in order to 
facilitate the operation of an illegal gambling business 
(title VIII). 

Other provisions. The act declares it a crime to use money 
gained through organized crime to acquire, establish,^ or 
operate a business engaged in interstate commerce (title 

Increased sentences of up to 25 years are authorized 
for dangerous adult special offenders (title X) . 

The act establishes a system of Federal controls over 
interstate and foreign commerce of explosives (title XI) . 

Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention 
and Control Act of 1970 

The Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control 
Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-513), enacted October 27, 1970, 
provides for increased research into, and .prevention of, 
drug abuse and drug dependence; provides for treatment 
and rehabilitation of drug abusers and drug dependent 
persons; and strengthens existing law enforcement au- 
thority in the field of drug abuse. 

Three titles of the act deal exclusively with the drug 
problem: title I provides for rehabilitation of drug de- 
pendent persons and narcotics users, and provides for 
drug education and special projects; title II deals with 
control of narcotics and law enforcement; and title III 
establishes a uniform system of controls for export and 
import of narcotics. 

The remaining title of the act, title IV, requires a re- 
port to the Congress on certain advisory councils by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Rehabilitation. Title I of the act, dealing with rehabili- 
tation, amends those provisions of the Community Mental 
Health Centers Act relating to drug abuse. 

The Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Con- 
trol Act authorizes the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (HEW) to increase its programs of rehabili- 
tation, treatment, and prevention of drug abuse. Authori- 
zations are also increased for community facilities, drug 
education projects, and for special projects. 

Under the act, the direct patient care authority of 
HEW is expanded to include drug-dependent persons as 
well as narcotic addicts. The Secretary of HEW, after 
consultation with the Attorney General and professional 
organizations, is also authorized to report to the Con- 
gress on appropriate and legal methods of professional 
practice in the medical treatment of narcotic addicts. 

Control and enforcement. New provisions for control of 
dangerous substances and enforcement of drug laws are 

included in title II of the act. 

The act authorizes the Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 


Depositions. The act authorizes the use 
criminal cases subject to constitutional 
certification by the Attorney General that 
organized crime ( title VI) . 


gerous urugs to aaa ouu new mcinucio uu xlo 
staff. 

The authority for control of dangerous substances is 
placed in the hands of the Attorney General. The drugs 
controlled are classified into five categories, and the Attor- 
ney General is empowered to add, remove, or transfer 
substances to, from, or between categories. The Attorney 
General is required, however, to seek and be bound by the 
medical advice of the Secretary of HEW before placing 
or removing a substance from control. 

The Attorney General is authorized to adopt rul^s for 
registration and control of the manufacture, distribution, 
and dispensing of controlled substances. He also is au- 
thorized to set some production quotas. 

Under the act, the entire penalty structure for narcotics 
abuse is revised. One important element of this revision 
is the elimination of all mandatory minimum sentences 
except for professional criminals. A minimum sentence 
for a “professional” trafficker is set at 10 years with a maxi- 
mum fine of $200,000 ; a second conviction would result in 
a 20-year sentence, with a maximum fine of $200,000. 
Special sentencing of up to 35 years is authorized by the 
act for special dangerous drug offenders. 

The possession of a controlled substance by a first 
offender becomes a misdemeanor under the provisions of 
the act. The law also specifies the same penalty as for pos- 
session for anyone distributing a small amount of mari- 
juana with no payment received. Anyone 18 years of age 
or older who was convicted of distributing a controlled, 
substance to a person 21 years of age or younger is subject 
to twice the penalty otherwise authorized. 

The Attorney General is authorized under title 11 of 
the act to carry out educational and research programs 
related to the enforcement of the drug laws. 

Also authorized under the act are search warrants 
containing a “no knock” clause in cases where evidence 
would otherwise be destroyed or the lives of people in- 
volved would be in danger. 

Title H also includes a provision which created the 
Commission on Marijuana and Drug Abuse. This com- 
mission was asked to report to the Congress within 1 year 
on marijuana, and within 2 years on causes of drug abuse. 

Import and export. Title III of the act, dealing witih 
import and export of controlled substances, establishes 
a uniform system of controls over the importation and 
exportation of the dangerous substances listed in the act. 
Stricter supervision was inaugurated, and the penalty- 
structure for violations of these control laws was revised^ 
eliminating mandatory minimum sentences. 

Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970 

The Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-644) ^ 
signed by the President on January 2, 1971, amended 
the Omnibus Grime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
(P.L. 90-351) and added several new provisions related 
to law enforcement. 

The 1968 act had provided for the establishment of the; 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) in 
the Department of Justice. LEAA was authorized under 
the act to make grants to Sta,tes for planning and action, 
programs. The act provided that all of the planning grant: 
funds and 85 percent of the action grant funds be al- 
located to States. The States, in turn, were required to 
channel at least 75 percent of the action grant funds, and 
40 percent of the planning grant funds, to local govern- 
ments. The act also made funds available for research,, 
and LEAA was authorized to make grants to colleges 



and universities for loans to students enrolled in law en- 
forcement programs. LEAA also was authorized to grant 
scholarships to law enforcement students. 

The Omnibus Grime Control Act of 1970 made changes 
in the organization and funding procedures of LEAA. 

The three-person administration of LEAA, established 
by the 1968 act, was retained, but the Administrator was 
designated the executive head of the agency. 


Funding requirements. The grant funding program to 
States was retained, but the 1970 act amended the pro- 
vision which required State planning agencies to distribute 
75 percent of the action funds, and 40 percent of the plan- 
ning funds to local agencies. It was required that each 
State pass on to local units the amount of Federal grant 
money corresponding to the part of total Statewide law 
enforcement expenditures for the preceding year which 
were funded and spent by local units. 

The 1970 act also required that LEAA grant 20 per- 
cent of all funds allocated to it for correctional programs 
and facilities, and it authorized (part E) a new program 
of assistance to State and local government to upgrade 
correctional facilities. 

The 1968 act had limited LEAA funding to 60 percent 
of the costs of projects. This was revised by the 1970 
amendments to allow LEAA to fund up to 75 percent of 
the total cost of most projects. As an exception to this 
rule, LEAA was authorized to waive the matching re- 
quirement in cases of grants to Indians and other ab- 
original groups. 

The 1970 act authorized LEAA to grant funds to uni- 
versities to finance student internships with law enforce- 
ment agencies. The act also clarified the provision in the 
1968 act which stipulated that no more than one-third of 
law enforcement salaries could be paid by LEAA funds. 

Report to the Congress. A further provision of the 1970 
act required the Attorney General to submit to the Con- 
gress and the President following the close of the hscai 
year a report on all Federal law enforcement and criminal 
justice assistance activities. 


ither provisions. Other titles in the act do not pertain to 
EAA, but are related to law enforcement. 

Title 11 of the act makes it a crime to carry a gun while 
ommitting a Federal crime. Anyone convicted of tins 
rime can be sentenced to an additional term of from 1 to 
0 years for a first offense, and from 2 to 25 years for 
ach subsequent offense. 

Title III deals with criminal appeals. The act states 
hat the United States can appeal any dismissal of an m- 
lictment in a criminal case unless such an 
dace the defendant in double jeopardy. The Umted 
itates is also authorized to appeal orders suppressing 

^Tide IV of the act makes it a Federal crime to kidnap, 
issault, or kill, or endeavor or conspire to do so, any 
Member or Member-elect of the Congress. 

Title V prohibits unauthorized entry into 6 

M grounds of any temporary Coltnis- 

Title VI of the act reestaWishes (he National Comnm 

don for Review of Federal Um Rela^ “ 

,nH Electronic Surveillance that had been disestablisnea 


Other FY 1971 Crime Legislation 

In addition to the four major acts already discussed, Con- 
gress passed other measures in FY 1971 relating to law 
enforcement, the law enforcement community, and crim- 
inal justice assistance. Brief descriptions of these acts 
follow. 


Alcoholism. In FY 1971 the Congress passed the Compre- 
hensive Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism Prevention, Treat- 
ment, and Rehabilitation Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-616). 
This act establishes the National Institute on Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism in the National Institute of Mental 
Health. The Institute is charged with administering the 
programs and authorities assigned to the Secretary of 
HEW with respect to alcohol abuse and alcoholism. 

The act also contains provisions relating to treatment 
and rehabilitation from alcohol abuse and alcoholism 
for Federal civilian employees. The United States Civil 
Service Commission is made responsible for implementa- 
tion of these programs. The Secretary of HEW is also 
charged with fostering similar prevention and rehabilita- 
tion programs in State and local governments and in 
private industry. 

The Secretary is empowered by the act to make grants 
to States to plan, establish, maintain, coordinate, and 
evaluate prevention, treatment, and rehabilitation pro- 
grams dealing with alcohol abuse and alcoholism. To par- 
ticipate, States are required to submit State plans. 

The Secretary is also empowered to make grants to 
public and private nonprofit agenices. 

The act also establishes the National Advisory Council 
on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism which is charged with 
advising, consulting with, and making recommendations 
to the Secretary in the field of alcohol abuse; reviewing 
research projects and recommendations; and collecting 
and disseminating information relating to the field. 


irug abuse education. The Drug Abuse Education Act 
: 1970 (P.L. 91-527) authorizes the Secretary of HEW 
» make grants to local educational agencies and other 
ublic and private nonprofit agencies for communications 
iformation on drug abuse. Grants can be used to develop 
arricula, disseminate educational materials, provide 
'aining programs for teachers and law enforcement ofti- 
ials, and offer community education programs to parents 

nd others. 

The Secretary of HEW is authorized to make grants to 
(ublic and private nonprofit agencies for communi y- 
-riented education projects on drug abuse, as well. 

iid to the District of Columbia. In addition to the 
district of Columbia Court Reform and Criminal Proce- 
lure Act of 1970, discussed above, several 
.nacted which pertained to law enforcement m the D.S- 
;rict of Columbia. 

ather law enforcement acts. The Congress ^so passed 
PL 91-492, which authorizes the Attorney General 
Wt to rridential commnnity treatment centers per- 
mns who are placed on probation. 

sons wiiu 1 . P T Q 1-839 which amends the 

oiandatorily released; Pi- of Parole exami- 

Vonth 

PL 91 - 52 t which relates to State jnrisdiction over 
committed by or against Indians on Indian 


vocortratlOTlS. 
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Criminal Justice 
Assistance 


The central national effort against crime is being waged 
at the State and local level, which is appropriate both to 
the form of government in the Nation and to the nature 
of the problem itself. 

But it is incumbent upon the Federal Government to 
provide as much leadership and assistance in all forms as 

is possible. _ -j u 

The President is in a position to provide the basic 

plan and the leadership, and the Congress is in a posi- 
tion to provide the basic funds and other resources to 
carry out the responsibilities of the Federal Government 
toward States and municipalities. .r j u + 

In requiring this report, the Congress specified that 
Federal programs of criminal justice assistance be de- 
scribed and reported on. This essay is presented in an 
effort to meet that requirement. 


Scope of Assistance 


Many Federal departments and agencies, including a 
Cabinet-level departments, operate programs desired 
to aid law enforcement efforts at the State and local 

level. , u • 1 • + 

Such aid includes financial assistance, technical assist- 
ance, personnel education and training, information shar- 
ing, and other contributions of Federal resources to 
State and local criminal justice activities. It is aimed at 
improving the effectiveness of State and local police de- 
partments, correctional institutions, courts, and other 
components of the criminal justice system. 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) , Department of Justice, is the one Federal agen- 
cy with the specific mission of improving the entire crim> 
nal justice system through a comprehensive approach 
of assistance at all levels. It administers block gra,nts to 
States on the basis of population as well as discretionary 
grants to States, cities, and local agencies and grants m 
areas such as research and technical analysis. 

The assistance activities of other Federal agencies a.re 
related to the particular areas in which those agencies 
operate and the special resources they are able to bring 
to bear on the problems of law enforcement. 

The remainder of this introduction on Federal assist- 
ance activities catalogues the programs by the areas which 
they address (police, juvenile delinquency, etc.). This 
provides a cross reference for the remainder of the essay, 


Scientists contribute technical expertise to crime problems at the 
Dayton (Ohio) Crime Laboratory, supported by the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration. 


in which assistance programs are described, m brief, under 
the departments and/or agencies in which they are 
operated. Further details on specific programs can be 
found in the chapters of this volume on the various Fed- 
eral departments and agencies. 

Police. The Federal Government provides support, in 
addition to LEAA support, for almost every phase of po- 
lice work. Police enforcement efforts may be augmented 
by Department of Defense personnel in ^es ^ civi 
disorder or explosive ordnance disposal. The Federa 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI) assists through fugitive 
location and investigation of police killings on request, 
and the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
(BNDD) provides agents who assist police in local drug 
investigations and supplies funding to J^cal agencies for 
purchasing the services of informants. The Coast Guard 
may be called upon to assist local enforcement agencies 
in locating bodies lost at sea and in transporting local law 
enforcement personnel to the scene of crimes or 
investigations. 

Police recruitment and staffing programs are con- 
ducted by the U.S. Civil Service Commission for the 
District of Columbia Metropolitan Police Dej^rtment. 
Programs operated by the Office of Economic Opporbr- 
nitv the Community Relations Service (part of the 
Department of Justice) , and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion all support various facets of improved police rela- 
tionships and services to their local communities. 

A program to compensate police officers disabled while 
dealing with a Federal crime is carried out by the De- 
partment of Labor, and the Federal Communications 
Commission provides technical _ assistance by advising 
police departments on communications systems and li- 
cense applications. Funding assistance for a wide variety 

of police activities is provided by the Model Cities Pro- 
gram (part of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development) . 

Juvenile delinquency. The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (HEW) -through its Office of 
Education (OE) and its Youth Development and De- 
linquency Prevention Administration (YDDPA)— ana 
LEAA contribute the major share of Federal funding for 

the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 

Several programs to develop educational opportunities 
for youths in juvenile correction institutions are funded 
bv OE, while YDDPA funds both preventative and re- 
habilitative programs for juveniles. The Office of Child 
Development of HEW awards research and demonstra- 
, tion grants to local, State, and private agencies for studies 
in delinquency preyention and control. 
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The Department of Agriculture supports State juvenil 
rehabilitation efforts by making Civilian Conservatio 
Centers under Forest Service jurisdiction available t 
States as rehabilitation camps. A number of other r( 
habilitation centers for juveniles receive funding froi 
LEAA. 



Many local poKce departments receive Federal funding for 
classroom instruction. 


Drug abuse. Assistance aimed at combating drug abui 
is largely carried out in the areas of prevention and n 
habilitation. A variety of community prevention projec 
is supported by LEAA and the Bureau of Narcotics an 
Dangerous Drugs. BNDD also assists educational efforts ( 
local organizations by providing speakers and materia 
on drug abuse. Rehabilitation programs are supported I 
the Department of Housing and Urban Developmen 
through its Model Cities Program ; the Office of Econom 
Opportunity; the Bureau of Prisons; and LEAA. 

Personnel training. Programs fundeid or operated 1 
Federal agencies to provide training to criminal justi 
personnel are aimed at improving State and local cap 
bilities for crime prevention, law enforcement, and c 
fender rehabilitation. Federal agencies with expertise 
a particular field operate programs which will train loc 
officials in that area. 

The Department of Defense provides bomb dispos 
and civil disturbance control training to law enforceme 
personnel; the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Dru 
trains local narcotic agents and investigators; the F] 
provides assistance to various local law enforcement trai 
ing schools and trains police officers at the PTI Nation 
Academy; a number of Model Cities fund local poll 
training; and LEAA funds support a variety of loc 
police training programs throughout the country. 

Highly specialized training is offered through sevei 
Federal agencies: the Securities and Exchange Comm 
sion offers training in enforcement of Federal securit 
laws; the Department of Transportation Office of / 
Transport provides training for passenger screening pi 
grams at several airports; and the Department of t 
Interior supports Inciian police and judge training a: 
training for State and local wildlife authorities. In t 
Department of the Treasury, the Internal Revenue Sei 
ice, the Comptroller of the Currency, and the Unit 
States Secret Service all provide training for lcx:al a 
State enforcement personnel, and its Consolidated Fc 
eral Law Enforcement Training Center largely tra 
Federal enforcement personnel, but also accepts so] 
State and local officials. 

Funds awarded by LEAA support the education of p 
sons who seek careers in criminal justice fields and ad 
tional study for those already working in criminal justi 
Similarly, YDDPA offers funding for study in the fis 
of delinquency control, prevention, and rehabilitation. 

Corrections. Federal assistance to State and local corn 
tions programs includes funding for new or improi 
facilities, technical assistance to prison administrators, a 


The Department of Housing and Urban Development 
^pports programs which deal with juvenile delinquency 
m urban areas, including a vocational training program 
for young men in the District of Columbia and many 
projects bjjerated through the Model Cities Program. 
0®5ce of Economic Opportunity programs to combat 
ji^enile delinquency attack early root economic causes 
Y proj^^ to provide organized recreation and 
aamu^W services to yoirng peonlcv ^ 


services for inmates. 

A number of corrections projects are being carried I 
through LEAA funding, while a large share of the te| 
nical assistance is conducted by the Bureau of Priscj 
Several Federal agencies, including LEAA and the 1 
reau of Prisons, have initiated inmate services prograj 

Bureau of Prisons assistance programs include pro'V 
ing custody for Federal prisoners awaiting and during ti 
and contracting with private organizations for narc< 
addict rehabilitation programs for prison releasees. 1 


public action related to securities violations. The Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs distributes publica- 
tions to assist those involved in combating dmg abuse. 


Department of Justice 


Department of Labor, through its Manpower Administra- 
tion, funds vocational training and counseling prograim, 
pretrial intervention programs, and a program to obtain 
bonding for ex-offenders. Vocational training for inmates 
is also supported by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and the Office of Education, Department of HEW. The 
Office of Education also provides funding support for the 
libraries in State correctional institutions. 

Research and technology. Laboratory services, scientific 
development, and funding for research are among the 
kinds of research and technology assistance provided by 
the Federal Government. 

The FBI, the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, and the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms 
(part of the Department of the Treasury)_ provide tech- 
nical assistance to law enforcement agencies by examin- 
ing evidence in their laboratories. The National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration lends technological support 
by developing means for using technology to aid law 
enforcement efforts. 

LEAA funds many research and technology programs, 
including two which are being carried out by the 
ment of Commerce. The National Bureau of Standards, 
with DEAA funding, established a Law Enforcement 
Standards Laboratory to develop performance standards 
for equipment used in law enforcement. LEAA funding 
to the Bureau of the Census supports a number of surveys 
which aid State and local law enforcement efforts, includ- 
ing surveys of crime victimization. 

Information exchange. Federal agencies which share 
information with various State and local law enforcement 
agencies may do so through established reporting pro- 
cfdures, informal ad hoc exchange, or penodieal 

’’“ThT mmt extensive Federal effort in this ^ is the 
National Crime Information Center of the FBI whiti 
links all 50 States with information on stolen property 
and wanted persons. 

The Internal Revenue Service mfoms some States 
when thar residents are being cnmmidly ' 

Federal tax irregularities. The Social Security _ 

nation provides information such as dames i„ 

10 local and State law enfoicement “^SS^vi" 

the Department of Trans^rtatmn, both h' 

S^^'p^'TdtX^aTinfomaffrto law enfon^ent 
L/ri hv i^eS%f those inwflved in 


Although often viewed solely as the primary^ Federal 
law enforcement department, the Department of Justice 
also provides a wide variety of assistance to State and 
local criminal justice agencies. 

That assistance begins with the funding and other re- 
sources provided by the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration (LEAA) , but it also includes substantial con- 
tributions by the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) , 
the Bureau of Prisons (BOP), and the Community Rela- 
tions Service (CRS). 

Descriptions of these assistance programs follow. 

Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 

The first major effort of the Federal Government to pro- 
vide large-scale financial assistance for the prevention 
and reduction of crime at the State and city levels began 
with passage of the Omnibus Grime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (P.L. 90—351) . 

That act created the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration (LEAA) , in the Department of Justice, with 
the mission of providing funds and guidance for State and 
local crime prevention and reduction programs. The mis- 
sion of LEAA included undertaking research in law en- 
forcement and criminal justice, providing educational 
assistance for law enforcement personnel, and developing 
other programs, such as those now operating in statistics 
and systems analysis. 

In FY 1971, the basic act was amended to provide a 
new funding program (part E) to assist States m upgrad- 
ing their corrections systems. 

In establishing LEAA, Congress took an approach to 
Federal funding based primarily on block grants awarded 
in lump sums to States. The recipient States m turn all^ 
cate funds, according to a plan submitted beforAand to 
LEAA for their own law enforcement and cnmmaJ jus- 
tice projects at the State, county, and city lewis. ^ 

That approach recognizes that law enfort^en^^t is 
largely the responsibility of State and local junsdicdons. 
It also recognizes that solutions to m^t crane problems 
are best and most effectively worked out at the Sta 

and local level. 

State Planning Agenries. All 55 jurisdictions iundrf by 

. LEAAblockgrantshaveStatePlannnigA^ciK(S^). 

arT^luhed by law to be esl^li»hed^ ^ 

recipient- agency for Federal ^7* ™ *d 

State The 55 jurisdictions consist of the 50 States an 
' American Samoa, the District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto 

Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

.Contpxehe^ 

:^“e?r^’aToL^er ff>e reducUon of 

‘■.■.-'Wocu grants. When yhe h 

. . dren g«nB block action funds to supp<«prt|i^ 

. „ the plan. The States provide 25 percent 






Police station, Sam Francisco, Calif. 

the funding for most action programs, while the Federal 
stare K 75 percent. Construction projects are carried out 
with 50 percent funding by each element. 

Pass tInrou|^ During FY 1971, the States were required - 
to pass on at least 75 percent of thear block action grants " 
to local governments. However, amendments to the act '■ 
were enacted during. FY 1971 which modified this rb- - 


quirement. Beginning in FY 1973, the amount of block 
action funds passed on to local units of government is 
to be determined by the ratio of local government ex- 
penditures to total State and local government expendi- 
tures for law enforcement during the previous fiscal year. 
Thus, for example, if local expenditures totaled 80 percent 
of all statewide, non-Federal law enforcement spending, 
80 percent of the block action funds will be passed on 
to local units of government and 20 percent retained by 
the State. 

Discretionary grants. LEAA is also authorized to award, 
grants to specific promising projects through funding to 
States, cities, counties, and other units of government. 
These discretionary grants support innovative projects 
in all areas of law enforcement and criminal justice. 

Appropriations. The LEAA appropriation froni Congress 
during FY 1971 totaled $529 million, a dramatic increase 
from $63 million in FY 1969 and $268 million in FY 1970. 
Planning grant awards increased from $20.9 million in 
FY 1970 to $25.8 million in FY 1971 ; block action grants 
increased from $182.7 million to $340 million during 
those years j and discretionary grants increased from $32 
million to $70 million. 

Block grant utilization. The States utilized nearly 85 per- 
cent of their block grant funds in programs^ to increase 
the effectiveness of police, courts, and corrections. Grafts 
for police activities were allocated in areas such as special- 
ized training, personnel recruitment, and equipment. 
Grant spending for courts during FY 1971 was primarily 
for court management and information systems, while 
corrections spending emphasized community-based treat- 
ment, improved treatment programs, and personnel 
training. 

Discretionary grant utilization. Discretionary grants also 
funded police, courts, and correction improvement pro- 
grams as well as projects in such specialized areas as 
organized crime, narcotics control, civil disorders, anc 
Indian law enforcement. A program directed at large 
cities enables LEAA to direct further discretionary fundi 
at urban areas where the high incidence of crime con- 
centrated in a specific locale presents especially difficul 
problems. Other programs supported by discretionary 
funding, such as regional crime laboratories mid certair 
efforts against narcotics trafficking, provide for coord I 
nated’ regional or statewide activities. 


kad education. Otffer L!EAA programs to pro 
' M justice funding assistaheb indilde grants fo 
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Police officer patrols beat in San Francisco, Calif. 


research and development projects in crime <»ntrol, 
awards to universities and colleges for support of study 
by law enforcement students and professionals, and 
grants for the development and impleiiientation of proj- 
ects in the area of criminal justice statistics and systems 
analysis. 


Technical assistance. Beyond financial assistance,^ LEAA 
also provides technical assistance to aid States m 'their 
criminal justice efforts. Advisory personnel are available 
to assist SPAs and State and local agencies in developing 
new programs and techniques for dealing with law 
enforcement problems. Training programs and informa- 
tion exchange, through regional and national confer- 
ences of criminal justice system personnel, are another 
means by which LEAA provides technical assistance. 
Technical assistance publications which provide resource 
material on a variety of law enforcement problems 
greatly expand the audience reached by LEAA technical 
assistance efforts. 


Interagency agreements. Interagency agreements or 
transfers are funded by LEAA when the resources of 
other Federal agencies will benefit a particular prograni 
of law enforcement assistance. For example, the National 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, received 
LEAA funding to establish a laboratory for developing 
and testing standards of performance of law enforcemerit 
equipment. Interagency agreements, discussed m detail 
in the chapters of the various departments and agencies 
which have been funded in this way, are largely aimed at 
problems which are common to law enforcement through- 
out the Nation rather than in a specific locality. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

The FBI will provide many services to law enforcement 
agencies at all levels of Government on a cost-free basis. 
These include the services of the FBI Laboratory, Identi 
fication Division, and National Grime Information Cen- 
ter, as well as a broad range of training and other forms 
of assistance, 


FBI Laboratory. One-third of the 462,595 examinations 
conducted by the FBI Laboratory during FY 1971 were 
for other Federal and State or local agencies. 


Identification Division. Approximately ^ 
fingerprint identifications made by the FBI m FY ly/i 
were made for State and local law enforcement agencies. 



. • 0 ^ nprcent of the cases handled by the 

agencies. 

Irfonnation sharing. The FBI 

to other law enforcement agencies. Ii^ FY 1971. aw.®! 
herScriminal intelhgence infonnation were fonva^ed 
to these other agencies. Much of this intelhgence mforma 
tion was provided by FBI confidential informants. 

NCIC. The National Crime Information Center 
(NCIC), a computerized information system for e era , 
State and local criminal justice agencies, is linked by 
leased communications lines to law enforcement agencies 
_ii iin ChoFoc tViia nistrict of Columbia, and Xoyai 


The FBI conducts clinics from time to time for loca 
police, and bank officials and employees concerning th 
investigation and prevention of bank robberies. 

Investigative assistance. FBI assistance in local investiga 
tive efforts includes location of fugitives and, upon th 
request of any chief of police, entrance into investigatio 
of police killings. 

Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD 
provides assistance to States and localities in the form i 
training, law enforcement, laboratory support, and dri 
abuse prevention. 













w enforcement course offered oi 
1, D.G., and expanded to accomii 




(4) An intensive 10-week course for police officers 
specializing in narcotic and dangerous drug control. 

BNDD spent $144,000 in support of these training 
programs in FY 1971. 

Staff members from the BNDD laboratory provide 
training for both BNDD and other forensic chemists and 
develop curricula for Forensic Chemists Schools in con- 
junction with the BNDD National Training Institute. In 
FY 1971, BNDD conducted five Forensic Chemist 
Seminars attended by 67 students. 


Enforcement assistance. Enforcement aid to local juris- 
dictions includes direct BNDD assistance ^ at the agent 
level. This assistance involves cooperation in intelligence 
operations such as surveillance and preliminary 

investigations. . ^ 

The Enforcement Division of BNDD is authorized to 
participate in criminal investigations with State and locm 
kcers and to develop and coordinate programs with 
States to ensure compliance with drug laws at the retml 
pharmacy level. BNDD is also authorized to cooperate in 
the institution and prosecution of cases in the United 
States and before the licensing board of the several States. 
BNDD also has authority to cooperate with State and 
local agencies in the enforcement of drug laws. 

One program for placing BNDD’s expertise at the 
disposal of local agencies was the creation of a joint task 
force of agents from BNDD and State and local agencies. 

The New York City Joint Task Force has been m 
existence since February 1970 and currently is composed 
of 35 BNDD agents, 16 State agents, and 99 local police. 
Funding for the task force, exclusive of salaries, was 
$87,500 in FY 1971. 

BNDD agents participate in Metropolitan H^ntorce- 
ment Groups (MEGs) which consist of local law enforce- 
ment officers and BNDD agents from the local distn^^ 
MEGs are funded through LEAA grants, which m F Y 
1970 amounted to $350,000 and in FY 1971 reached 
$700,000. 

Monetary aid, usually for “buy money, comes from 
BNDD operations allocations. A total of^ $49,092 was 
granted to aid State and local a.gencies in purchasing 
evidence and infonna,tion. 

Laboratory support. BNDD’s regional laboratories offer 
support and assistance to local law enforcement agencies. 
This includes analysis of drug evidence and expert court 
testimony at no charge to the requesting agency. 

Drug abuse prevention. BNDD has established pilot com- 
munity projects for drug prevention which involve local 
leadership in specific communities in each, of the 13 
BNDD domestic regions. Innovative approaches include 
establishing contacts with organizations dealing with 
youth, the arts, business, labor, education, communica- 
tions, and religion, 

As another prevention effort, BNDD provides tech- 
nical assistance, films, publications, and speakers to public 
and private agencies, organizations, and institutions in 
programs which include law enforcement. 


Burtaidi of Prisons 

Bureau of Prisons programs which assist State arid loe^’’ 
law enforcement ^prts are-l^ely Opa?ated by the Gom-:*-; 
munity Services Division They int lude communit\'-based ^ 


service programs, jail inspection, training, and technical 
assistance. 

Community-based services. Under contract to the Bu- 
reau, 61 correctional and other facilities in 41 cities pro- 
vide community-based programs for offenders. _ 

The Bureau has also contracted with more than 50 pri- 
vate organizations to provide community aftercare treat- 
ment to releasees from Bureau rehabilitation facilities. 

Contracts with approximately 800 State and local cor- 
rectional facilities provide for the temporary housing of 
individuals awaiting trial or transfer to designated Federal 
institutions, or for those serving short sentences. 

Tail inspection. Twelve Bureau jail inspectors are assigned 
to assure that jails under contract to hold Federal 
prisoners meet Bureau standards of staffing ^d facilities. 
The Bureau cooperates with State agencies in upgrading 
State facilities and their personnel and programs. 

Special emphasis is placed on training personnel. For 
those not available for on-site courses, a Jailers 
respondence Course is provided for many State and 
local correctional employees. Under a grant from LEA(% 
the Bureau and a University of Wisconsin staff spent 2 
years revising this training manual. 

Training and technical assistance. The Bureau of Prisons 
plans to open five training centers for Federal, State, and 
local correctional personnel. The first of these was opened 
in March 197 1 in El Reno, Okla._ 

The Bureau provides technical assistance to State 
and local correctional institutions, largely in collabora- 
tion with LEAA which administers and finances the 
advisory program. During FY 1971, Bureau headquarters 
personnel and field consultants resppnded to more than 
1,000 requests for technical assistance. 

Community Relations Service 

The ' Community Relations Service (GRS) spent an 
estimated $667,000 in manpower and other resoiurces m 
FY 1971 helping State and local law enforcement agen- 
cies: (1) to develop administration of justice and com- 
munity relation^ programs; an3 (2) to achieve 

conciliation of racial crises.' ' . 

GRS does not enfdrce lawsj regulate practices, or grant 
funds for programs.Mt vtM upoiP$tS professional staff 
to persuade and encourage local citizens and institu- 
uons to solve their own problems. ‘ 




Plannine erants. Comprehensive planning gi^ns. 
”“11 act. have been awarded for *e last 3 fisca 

..d .11 b« s““ «t”“ Tk». 

<“* - “ r. 

YDDPA funds to support rehabilitation and preven 
programs.) Most jurisdictions (50 out of | ° 

Lignate a single State agency to conduct both juvenile 
delinquency and crime control plannn«. 

Planning grants awarded in 

of the act also provides planning and develop- 
ment funds for rehabUitation and 
which will later receive operational funds. F p J 
planning grants, totaling $78,909. were awarded in FY 

1971. 

RehabUitation programs. Goi^unity-based r* Jiht^ 
tion programs, either residential or nonresident al c^ 
be suopoited under part B of title I. Services include re- 
mtry'progra™" for youth leaving correctional imtitutions 
Probationers. In FY 1971. 18 retabilitative service 
grants were funded at a cost of $634,256. 

Preventive services. New kinds of preventive services for 
iuveniles (in schools, social bureaus, drop-in houses, half 
U houses, probation offices, and vo^tional traming 
programs) may be funded under part G °f ^^l 
preventive grants were awarded in FY , 

$6,524,062. 

Training grants. Title II of the act provides trairiing 
grants for persons employed in or preparing for ™p oy- 
ment in the field of delinquency prevention, control, 
treatment, and rehabilitation. State and local agencies, 
universities, components of the juvenile justice system, 
and private nonprofit agencies are eligible to receive 
grantl Support is also provided for counseling of parents 

to improve their supervision of youth. 

Forty-three training grants, totaling $2,530,000, 
funded in FY 1971, including 36 grants for short-term 
training, such as conferences, workshops, and seminars. 
Curriculum development programs and traineeships 


Improved techniques. Title III of the act provides sup- 
port for improving techniques and practices m the field 
of delinquency control, for technical assistance, and for 
information dissemination. trv 10*71 

Nine new grants in this area were awarded in h Y ly / 1, 
totaling $1,261,781. 

Technical assistance. Title III also provides for expert 
technical assistance to State, local, and other private or 
nonprofit agencies and organizations. Grants totaling 
$778,959 were awarded in FY 1971 to six universities and 
a nonprofit educational system corporation. 


Office of Child Development 

he Office of Child Development (OGD) of OE offers 
ants to State, local, and private nonprofit agencies for 
search and demonstration projects, concerning youth, 
.me of them focusing on delinquency prevention and 
mtrol. 

In addition to project graiits, OOD provides technical 


assistance to public and private organizations which offer 
youth programs. 


Social Security Administration 

The Social Security Administration, part of HEW, pro- 
vides information to other Federal, State, and local law 
enforcement agencies. The Administration will furmsh 
on request, information to certain State programs funded 
by the Federal Government for use in determining entitle- 
ment or in enforcing the programs. 


Department of the Treasury 

A number of offices of the Department of the Treasury 
support State and local law enforcement and crimina 
justice through specialized training, information sharing, 
nnri Other assistance. 


Training Programs 

Training center. The Consolidated Federal Law Enforce- 
ment Training Center, operated by the Department of the 
Treasury, provides training to Federal police officers an 
criminal investigators who carry fiieams hTmd 

plicit arrest authority. A limited number of State and 
local agency personnel also have received training here. 

Internal Revenne Service. During FY 1971, the IntelU- 
gence Division of the Internal Revenue Service trained 
46 law enforcement personnel (who • J 

LEAA) from 24 States, Puerto Rico, and Guam. Irm 
i^g focused on the techniques of financial investigation 

and the applicable law. ^ , 

Special agent trmning is alsyupplied on 
Sutes, and training materials and advice are 

^“rhe Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firei^s con- 
ducts specialized training schools for State and local law 
enforcement officers, under LEAA auspices. ^ _ 

On request, the Internal Revenue Service will d^ign i 
ternal security training programs for State tax authori . 

Secret Service. The United States Se«et ®emce prorid^ 
on a limited basis, specialized traming 
and local law enforcement personnel. Traimng cMB 
ntiF^stioned documents, protective opera 



J Secret Ser\dce actmties briefings, and 

tions and surv'cvs, becre 

firearm instructor training. 

Comptroller. The Comptroller of^e "conducts 

ktjnlnncr rieoartments. 


Other Assistance Activities 

Anv Federal, State, or local police or 

SK rs:far^tt^"™^^ ?Kese 

Sl^fmav be for infonnation, investigauon, or appre- 
hension and are relayed by the Treasury mp^t^e 
to the INTERPOL National Bureau in the app p 

'“nTiother information sharing effort, the Internal 
Revenue Service keeps some States informed 
proceedings against residents of those States, so the State 
Ln determine whether there has been parallel miscon- 
duct on State tax returns. 

The Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms assists 
States and localities in analysis of evidence in its forensic 
laboratory and provides technical data on firearms and 
explosives. 


Department of Labor 

The Department of Labor provides criminal justice^ as- 
sistance in the form of programs aimed at rehabilitating, 
training, and employing persons returning to society from 
correctional institutions. 

Descriptions of those programs follow. 

Manpower Administration 

The Office of Employment Development Programs 
(OEDP), part of the Manpower Administration, funds 
offender rehabilitation programs under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act (MDTA) . Both opera- 
tional and research and demonstration programs were 



Manpower training in correctional institutions is supported by a 
program of the Department of Labor. 

have not yet betn'tned. If the accused offender respond 
positively, a recommendation is mad^''to fo 
disposition (if the case. Most of the fundijt]^ for thi 
project, which, totted $3,645,709 in FY 1971, isior profes 
sional and parapro'feissional staff. , 

Two pilot protects were funded in New' YoA City an 




kVashington, D.C., as early as 1967 and 1968. 
rdditional projects were funded in the latter halt ot 

FY 1971. 

Bonding program. A nationwide program to bond ex- 
offenders is operational in 2,200 local employment serv- 
ice offices in all States. Ex-offenders barred from a 
specific job simply because of inability to secure a co^ 
merdal bond may receive bonding Msistance. This p 
gram was funded under MDTA m FY 197 1 for $100,000. 

State comprehensive correctional manpower model. A 
pilot program attempts to bring together ^ 

of other agencies, assistance available from th p 

sector, and all ot the offender o^^Im ^ 

Department of Labor “"^er one umbrella pm^a ^ 
Department of Labor staff review the design the Slate h 
developed and indicate which portions it could fund 
in an operational contract. A technical 
tor is available to assist the States in developing their pla . 


Employment Standards 
(\d ministration 

cumstances involving a Federal crime. 

Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 

vx . * of Mousing and Urban Development 

The Department of Housing -_,forcement, juvenile 

States and mumcip^ities. „„ovide funds and tech- 

'"'SiripSrof tee foUow. 

Model Cities. The most 

Te^’ s"e"as“Modd (Sties to receive Federal sup- 


port in combating a variety of economic, social, and 
physical problems. 

The program is authorized in title I of the Demonstra- 
tion Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966. 

The funding philosophy of this act encourages cities to 
spend Model Cities money for more efficient deployment 
of existing Federal, State, and local resources. Funds 
may be used for planning comprehensive city demonstra- 
tion programs; administering such programs; and sup- 
plementing existing resources. 

HUD also provides technical assistance under the pro- 
gram, both directly and through contracts. 

The 147 Model Cities implemented 285 projects related 
to various aspects of the criminal justice system during 
FY 1971. Total expenditure for these projects was 
$45 760 737 — $27,663,454 from FY 1971 Model Cities 
suppkmLtaUrants; $13,078,967 from other Fedeml 
grant-in-aid funds; $4,021,187 from non-Fedeml pub- 
lic sources, such as States, counties, and cities; and 
$997,129 from private sources, such as foundations and 

institutions. , 

Model Cities criminal justice projects during FY 19/1 
included : research and development in the administration 
of justice; public education on law obse^ance, enforce- 
ment, and crime prevention; rehabilitation projects for 
alcoholics and narcotic addicts; juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention and control; education and training of State and 
local law enforcement officers; general police activity 
projects; criminal law advice and assistance to the pwr; 
State and local corrections; and State and local crime 

'^^'a deTr t?end toward increased expendimres of Model 
Cities funds on criminal justice projects is indicated 
the fact that the amount spent on such projects in f 
1971 exceeds the combined total for the 2 previous fiscal 

the field of technical assistance, HUD has pteded 
specilL from the 

Police and the National Council on Crime and De 
^ueTcyTo aid cities in planning, Wng and unpk- 
Lnting the criminal jusuce components of their co 
prehensive city demonstration to provide 

The organizations contract They 

"SrcXs'wLrnecta”^ assistance 
Xld not Xaied from o^Lr law enforcement 

^^HuS'also offers such indirect assistance as publicaPons, 
training seminars, and conferences. 

. 'TV. a T7prifral Insurance Adminis- 

Crime reinsurance protection ^nat ex- 

ISr tosses from ^ts , and cM ^dhord^a^^ 
" suS— te” t ifordabie rates is a critical 
problem. 

« An urban renewal demonstration 

Juvenile trainm|. hUD to dte Distna of 

pant “f. igXlsupptoented by an ad*ti»^ 

Columbia in FY 19/u Houdng Authonty) 

$13,888 from the ^ Cap^J^ 

^firMwtmSedtamanagementandxnanffe- 

to improve the physical condiPon ot phbhc 

housing projects. 

Department of Commerce 

enforcement and criminal iushce aashtance pro- 
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grams carried out by the Department of 

funded by LEAA to utilize Cenms ^ 

Bureau of Standards and the Bureau of the Census m 
LEAA’s program of aiding State and local law en or 

ment efforts. 

National Bureau o! Standards. The Law Enforcjrem 
Standards Laboratory (LESL) “ 

interagency agreement between the National Bureau 

Standards (NBS) and LEAA. .otnndards to 

LESL develops voluntary ^“t^tent 

aid law enforcement agencies in all f 

in the selection, evaluation and proc^ment^^ 

ment. Standards are ^croarof 

tute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, part o 

LESL consists of a small central staff 
agers who either utiUze NBS research 
for the work of outside contractors with other researcn 

The Institute identified eight categories of 
for which standards should be promulgated. (D P«“c 
live equipment and clothing; (2) P. 

ment and suppUes; (3) objeTdeted 

If ’ ;^(”rSe:rar(8) dirlectional institution build- 
ing systems. 

Bureau of the Census. The Bureau of the Census 
„ 1,„ninv of an LEAA-sponsored survey on expenditu 
id employment data for the criminal justice system, in- 
cluding Federal, State, and local governments. 

One purpose of this survey is to implement the vana 

recent fiscal year for which data ^te ^vailf K 

A fpasbilitv survey was conducted by the Bureau 
Cetu"l IVst of LLAA to obtam ^.mn 
nn recordkeeping and recall with respect to criine vie 
toStii ff commercial business establishments m San 
Jose, Calif., and Dayton, Ohio. A ^hmlar studyjf Imm^ 
hold victimization was conducted in San J Lstitute 

two cities have been designated by the NaUon^ Insfim 

of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice as Pdot Citm^ 
La as such they are recipients of spemal LEAA 
funding for multifaceted crime reduction and preventio 

programs. 


Departmont of Transportation 

Direct assistance to State and local law enforcenaent^d 
criminal justice is offered by the Department of Trans- 
portation in a number of ways. _ 

The Department offers information services to law 
enforcement agencies, it funds purchases of 
ment, it assists in the enforcement of highway safety laws, 
and it supports other transportation law enforcement ef 
forts, to name a few activities. 


The Department of Transportation assists State and local officials 
in law enforcement matters involving air transportation. 


In addition, the United States Coast cuara proviucs 
emergency assistance to State and local law enforcement 

in a wide variety of ways. 

Descriptions of these programs follow. 

Office of Air Transportation Security. The Office of Air 
Transportation Security assists State and local enforce- 
ment officials through the following activities : 

(11 The Office researches names of individuals who 
are of investigatory interest to law enforcement agencies 
nationwide against the airmen and aircraft records at the 

Aeronautical Center. . 

(21 Training and briefings on effective air passeng 
screening are provided to agencies which are supporting 
the Air Transportation Security Passenger Screening Pro- 
gram of the Federal Aviation Administration (h AA ) . 

(31 A reciprocal intelligence function is carried out 
with other Federal and State and local agencies relating 
to employees, applicants for employment, contractors to 
the FAA, airmen, and air carriers either currently cer- 
tificated or seeking certification from FAA. 

Federal Aviation Administration. In o^^er to combat 
the increasing number of thefts of aircraft, FAA is revis- 
ing and stren^ning procedures regarding law enfome- 
mLt alert messages. Alert messages are sent out by ffigh 
S“ice station, af ffte request of the FBI, Bureau o Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs, Bureau of Custom, a 
other interested Federal, State, and local agencies^ 

FAA also works closely with the Office of Air Trans- 
portation Security and its assistance programs. 

Coast Guard. The United States Coast Guard is often 
called upon by State and local law enforcement agencies 
lo renZr assistance in a variety of law en orcement 
functions. Following are examples of such assistance. 

□ Coast Guard vessels assist in searching for persons lost 
at sea in State jurisdictional areas. 

□ Coast Guard firefighting vessels assist local munici- 
palities in quelling waterfront fires. 

n Coast Guard helicopters fly officials of States and the 
Federal Government to view flood disaster areas, 
major pollution cases, and hurricane or tornado areas, 
n Coast Guard investigative personnel, altltough limited 
to investigating criminal offenses by cias u 
personnel, provide information to Federal, State, ^ 
local police authorities when it is deemed beneficia 
to the other agency. 

n The Coast Guard assists in enforcing regulations a 
requested by local munidpal agendes. This usuall 
consists of supplying transportation or other resource; 
n The Office of Merchant Marine Safety of the Coa; 
Guard provides background information to and assis 
Federal, State, and local law enforcement agencies, 
n The Coast Guard supports and coordinates local e 
forts of State and municipal governments m enfor 
ing antipollution laws, 

n The Coast Guard works with State governments 
° pr^ecting wildlife and fish by assisting m enforen 
&tate conservation laws. _ 

□ The Office of Boating Safety of the Gua 

assists State agendes by “J nX 

training to boating safety personnel at the Natio 

Boating Safety School. 
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communications, helicopters, and mobile equipment; im- 
prove traffic court administration; and rehabilitate driv- 
ers with drinking problems. 


Department of Defense 

The Department of Defense conducts programs in a num- 
ber of areas of law enforcement and criminal justice assist- 
ance to State and local governments. 

Congress has prohibited the use of the military to 
execute criminal laws in the Nation. This prohibition is 
contained in the Posse Comitatus Act (18 U.S.G. 1385). 

Congress has authorized use of the military in certain 
instances, however, which involve assistance to State 
and local law enforcement. 

In the area of assistance during civil disorders, the 



Federal Highway Administration. The Bureau of Motor 
Carrier Safety, within the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion, is authorized to make agreements with States to en- 
force both State and Federal highway safety laws. Every 
State, as well as the District of Columbia, has entered 
into a cooperative agreement with the Bureau. The Bu- 
reau and appropriate State agencies share information, 
make joint inspections and examinations, hold joint con- 
ferences, and act as instructors in each other’s training 
programs. 

The Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety spent $508,000 in 
FY 1971 for support to States. 

The Investigations and Special Inquiry Division of 
the Federal Highway Administration will render assist- 
ance to State agencies in matters of concurrent and 
related interest. 

National Highway Traffic Safety Administration. The 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration pro- 
vides direct assistance to State and local police agencies 
in carrying out their traffic law enforcement functions, 

^ The agency operates programs which provide finan- 
cial support for police traffic patrols; upgrade police de- 
partment recordkeeping; establish police training pro- 
grams; provide police training eqppment; fund police 


activities of the Department are carefully limited and 
defined by the Constitution, by Congress, by Presiden- 
tial order, and by regulations and directives of the De- 
partment itself. 

When certain conditions exist and the President so 
orders, the Department is ready to assist State and local 
authorities to the extent and in the manner necessary to 
maintain order. General policies of restraint and of mini- 
mum use of force are in effect. 

The Department also conducts training programs in 
the area of civil disorders and it carries on other pro- 
grams assisting State and local law enforcement agencies. 
It also has special programs to assist the District of 
Columbia. 

Descriptions of those programs follow. 


Troops. The Department of Defense maintains a readi- 
ness and capability to assist State and local law enforce- 
ment agencies during periods of civil disorder. 

When the requisite conditions exist, normally includ- 
ing a request, from the Governor or legislature of the 
State, the President has authority under law (10 U.S.G. 
334) to direct the Secretary of Defense to employ such 


Civil Disorders 
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Federal troops artd National Guard as are necessary to 

"tdequ^e forcefare maintained for the purpose of 
rapid response when the President approves such 

'^"xhl sole use of Federal troops in civil distmbance 
operations in FY 1971 occurred in the DistrKt ^o “tn- 
bia during antiwar demonstrations in early May 197 . 

Loans of equipment. The Department of “ 

authorized to loan certain military equipment to Stat 
^ri“Il governments under carefully prescribed cir- 
“msrnnces Such loans accomplish a military purpose 
rre^Sg the likelihood that Federal troops or Na- 
tional Guard will have to be called on. 

Approval of loan requests is based on the nature of the 
item'^requested. Requests may range from resources sue 
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as personnel, aircraft, and ammunition to masks, helmets. 

™Dining FY Wl, 40 loan requests from 15 mumcipah- 
tolTcfudil* National Guard requests) -m apP^ 
Fifteen diffemnt types of equipment were loaned with 
a total property value of $288,698. 

Training The Department of Defense abo conduct 
IleSn and tracing programs - fld-rder con- 
trol which are attended by State and local law enforce 

ment and administrative ofBcers and **‘®Yor'course 
The Civil Disturbance Orientation Course 
(SEADOC) is conducted by the Army at the Milita^ 
Mice School, Fort Gordon. Ga on an ^ 

twice a month. The intensive “ wre^tes 

discussions of various phases of civil ^ 

ind control, evaluation of community planmng. and 
iew bf the roles of various enforcemmt agencies. 
'SEADOC was inaugurated in 1968 j smee My 7 , 
ihe civilian participation has been 850 i»f»®s a year 
Semiannual seminars and ^ 

trol, similar in purpose and procedure to ®ADO^> 
conducted by the Department <rf Mense for 
the FBI National Training 

vited military and civilian guests attend the damomW 
tions along with the FBI Students, who are semor 
officials of civil law enforcement agencies. 


enforcement officials. (Washington Evening Star Photo) 

Ordnance Disposal Assistance 

The Department of Defense is authorized by law (31 
U.RG, 686) to provide explosive ordnance disposal as- 
sistance when requested by civil authorities. 

As with other activities 

such assistance is limited by the terms of P““ 
Comitatus Act (18 U.S.C. 1385). which prohibits ns 

nf the military to execute laws. . 

-tL Uplosive ordnance disposal assistance ts purely 
tecInX-d does not extend to investigation or any 

Other form of law enforcement. ^rHyianre sun- 

The Army also will provide 

port and’ reconnaissance training ° ^ tienartments 
' ' des law enforcement agencies, and fire dep=.rtmenB. 

; It also assists public safety and law 
in developing a capability for deahng with improvised 

stplosive ordnance disposal teams re- 
spSde^to 4.8h Smh mddents ^ ^ ^-^P" 

, Defense installations and received 1,189 _ 

bomb scare assistance, of wjiich 350 involved actual horn 

made bombs. 


Among the military resources available on request of 
the District of Columbia Government are: military and 
civilian technicians to perform certain functions (not 
including law enforcement) ; military training facilities 
for District of Columbia law enforcement personnel^ 
such as classrooms, rifle ranges, and pistol ranges; and 
loan and use of military equipment and supplies. 

Requests are forwarded to the Director of Military 
Support, who analyzes the request and makes a recom- 
mendation to the Under Secretary of the Army. 

Among the six approved requests for assistance from 
March 1970 to June 1971 were: communications equip- 
ment servicing and installation; training of police as 
helicopter pilots; use of an operational helicopter facil- 
ity at the Anacostia Naval Air Station; and the loan of 
helicopters for command, control, and reconnaissance 
during the May 1971 civil disturbance. 



The teams also presented 453 bomb scare manage- 
ment classes to several thousand participants and con- 
ducted the Explosive and Sabotage Device Course, a 
4-hour course on improvised explosive devices, for addi- 
tional thousands of public safety officials and civilians. 

Aid to District of Columbia 

Civil disorders. As the Capital of the Nation, the District 
of Columbia occupies special status under the law. 

The general limitations on use of military force to 
enforce laws applies to the Department of Defense in 
regard to the District of Columbia, as in regard to any 
State. 

Under the appropriate laws and directives, however. 
Federal troops and forces may be employed by the Presi- 
dent to protect the employees and buildings of the Fed- 
eral Government and to maintain law and order in the 
Capital. 

As noted above in this section, troops were so employed 
once in FY 1971— -to assist the District of Columbia 
Metropolitan Police during the disorders in May 1971. 

Crime reductiori. In March 1970, President Nixon called 
upon Federal departments and agencies to join the effort 
to reduce crime in the District of Columbia. 

The Department of Defense responded with an offer 
of technical assistance, in the form of training and expert 
help, and with equipment. 


U.S. Park Police, Department of the Interior, provide continuing 
support in the District of Columbia. 

Costs to the Department of Defense are reimbursable. 

Only two requests have not been approved since initia- 
tion of the program. Both concerned the purchase of 
helicopters, and both were subsequently withdrawn by 
the Metropolitan Police Department — one because of 
high cost and the other because it was no longer needed. 

ABM Impact Aid 

The Department of Defense maintains the Community 
Impact Assistance Program, which is designed to assist 
localities which face increased demands for municipal 
services because of the deployment of large numbers of 
military personnel within or near their jurisdiction. 

This program has been extended to include assistance 
to local police departments in instances where the costs 
of effective law enforcement have been increased because 
of the deployment of military personnel nearby. 

Assistance takes the form of financial assistance to the 
police department. No direct law enforcement assistance 
is provided. 

The Military Construction Authorization Act author- 
ized in FY 1971 such assistance for communities feeling 
the impact of construction of SAFEGUARD Anti-Ballis- 
tics Missile (ABM) sites in Montana and North Dakota. 

A total of $11.8 million was made available for this 
assistance. Subsequently, construction on the Montana 
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Research and Demonstration Projects 

The research and demonstration programs include Project 
NewGate, an educational program for inmates in cor- 
rectional institutions; a motivational training program 
for individuals scheduled for release from a Federal 
reformatory; experimental youth programs; a pilot police 
district aimed at improving police-community relations; 
and two legal services programs. 


site was suspended as provided in the Treaty on the 
Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems signed 
May 26, 1972. No new funds were budgeted for FY 1973, 
with the intent of using funds remaining from FY 1971 
and FY 1972 budgets to finish the North Dakota project 
and any remaining requirement in Montana. 

Other Departments 


NewGate. OEO has operated Project NewGate, an 
experimental educational program for inmates in cor- 
rectional institutions, since 1967. Since that time, six 
programs have been financed in Colorado, Kentucky, 
Oregon, Minnesota, New Mexico, and Pennsylvania. 
Funding for the project in FY 1971 was $1,167,357. 

Most of NewGate’s emphasis is on postsecondaiy’ edu- 
cation. It attempts to simulate a school atmosphere by 
encouraging a variety of cultural and social activities. 
Several months are devoted to preparing a release plan 
for each NewGate participant. 


The Department of Agriculture, Department of the In- 
terior, and Department of State all have provided law 
enforcement and criminal justice assistance at the State 
and local levels, although these programs are relatively 
small in comparison with total law enforcement activities 
of those Departments. 

Department of the Interior 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs assists criminal justice pro- 
grams on Indian reservations, including prevention, en- 
forcement, and rehabilitation activities. 

The Bureau operates the Indian Police Academy to 
provide training for Indian enforcement officials and, on 
a space-available basis, for non-Indian police m nearby 

A program to train Indian judgesr-most ^ 

not have law degrees and serve part tme— rs funded by 
LEAA and conducted by the Bureau of Indian Affam. 

U.S. game management agents of the Bureau of por 
Fisheries and Wildlife are available at *”eq'iest ^ Sutes 
to teach National Law Enforcement Workshops *ch 
provide professional training to State 
authorities. They also provide assistance to State con 
servation departments in protecting wildine. 

Department of Agriculture 

The Department of Agriculture has made 
Conservation Corps sites available to the 
they are located for juvenile 

facilities. Operation of some of these facilities is funded 

by LEAA. 

Department of State 

All requests from the 50 States and 

extradition from foreign countries come u 

sibility of the Department of State for 
processing. 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

The Office of Econo^c Op^r^V (^O) opemted 

S'a^dCudes in ffie — b^ia^^ 

nrofirrams 


Motivational training. OEO provided funds for a re- 
search and demonstration program in prerelease motiva- 
tional training at the El Reno Federal Reformatory, E 
Reno, Okla. It was funded with a 1-year grant of $14,000 
in FY 1971. 

Experimental youth programs. OEO funded 10 exi^n- 
mental programs for disadvantaged inner-city youth. The 
purpose of these programs is to determine whether par- 
ticipation of youths themselves in planning and conduct- 
ing programs would have the desired impact, including 
delinquency prevention. 

Recipients of the grants were the Neighborhood Hou^ 
of North Richmond, Calif. ; the United Planning Orgam- 
zation in Washington. D.C.; the Community Achon 
Agency of Hillsborough County, Fla. ; the National Urban 
League Street Academies in New York, N.Y.; the Schw 
Dishict of Philadelphia, Pa. ; and Las Colonias del Valle, 
San Juan, Tex. 

Pilot police district. OEO has been funding the PUot 

District Project (PDF) since June 1968 ^ 

mental project aimed at disco^rmg ways ^ mptwe 

police-community relations in ghetto are^ and make ffie 

police more effective and relevant to ffie needs of ffie 

Ler-dty community. The PDF b 

Department of Human Resources of the District of 

Columbia Government. 

T egal service. The Office of Legal Services in FY 1971 
Lnded two research and demonstration grants relating 

to the reduction and Center for Cor- 

A erant of $219,000 was made to the , .mi 

reeffiS justice. Ihe Center rur. a projed whtdt trfl 
operate in the District of Columbia Department of Cor- 
bins to attempt to re»Ne f 

cernine their treatment within the correctional agency Dy 
developing nonjudicial f h^nTjulenile 

tTSrancitl resour^es of ffie legal services program 
are used to maximum effectiveness. 


Operational Programs 


OEO operational 

rehabilitffion, t^e e r®^ .Nations pro- 

r^s,’^mS p^:^^noAegal services to ffie poor. 
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Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA), providing 
a variet)- of services at the local level, alw was an OEO 
program in FY 1971. 

Drug rehabilitation. In FY 1971, OEO provided assist- 
ance of $12.4 million to 20 comprehensive drug rehabili- 
tation projects that served approximately 15,000 low- 
income addicts and reached approximately 25,000 youths 
and 40,000 adults through educational, prevention, and 
early inter\'ention programs. OEO drug rehabilitation 
projects are community-based, and encourage the use of 
community facilities, services, and resources. The pro- 
grams support a wide range of treatment and supportive 
services. 

OEO Regional Offices funded three drug rehabilita- 
tion projects in FY 1971, located in Bridgeport, Conn., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., and Laredo, Tex. ^ 

OEO also supports a program to establish a national 
institute to train ex-addicts to work in drug rehabilita- 
tion projects. OEO provided $40,000 for this program in 
FY1971. 

Rehabilitation support. OEO funded several projects in 
FY 1971 that dealt with various aspects of rehabilitation 
of persons in the criminal justice system. These projects 
provided counseling and support for men, women, and 
youths; provided job training and education; helped ob- 
tain fidelity bonding for ex-offenders; and operated half- 
way house programs. 

Recipients of the OEO grants to run such rehabilitation 
programs were: Gongreso de la Raza, Long Beach, Calif. ; 
the Long Beach Council of Churches; the Monterey, 
Calif., Anti-Poverty Program; the Sacramento, Calif.; 
Area Economic Opportunity Council, Inc.; the United 
Planning Organization of Washington, D.C. ; the Chicago, 
111., Department of Human Resources; the Massachu- 
setts Correctional Institute; the Morrow Association on 
Correction in New Brunswick, N.J.; Talbert House in 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and Seattle-King County, Wash. 

Bail and probation projects. OEO funded two projects 
in FY 1971 that dealt with bail or probation in criminal 
proceedings. The first, the San Francisco, Calif., Bail 
Project, arranged releases for indigent defendants on their 
own recognizance when they were detained in custody 
awaiting trial, and referred defendants to legal counsel or 
other professional services. The second, the Paterson, N. J., 
Probation Project, was an employment and counseling 
program that attempted to bring services, counseling, jobs, 
and community involvement to the lives of late-teenage 
and adult nmihationers. 

funded a number of projects in 
ided services, including counseling, 
bs, recreation and social activities, 
ation, to youths in neighborhoods 


’'.fferson County, 
rtunity; Metro 
Ind.; the City 
ity Community 


PoB<» comity relations. Four operational p, 
receiving OEO distance in FY 1971 conducted i 
commumty relations progr ams 

vai^ TiT'" “““I ^ ‘he 1 

^e Jefferson Ctounty Community Action Go: 
«on m Wvdie, Ky,; the Gladiator Boxing Cl 


Winston-Salem, N.C.; and the cities of Cincinnati and 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Legal services. In FY 1971, the Office of Legal Services 
funded 265 projects with 934 offices and more than 2,000 
lawyers in all 50 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. Total funding in FY 1971 was $62.1 million. 

The regular activities of the projects funded include 
juvenile delinquency or other youthful offender proceed- 
ings in which adjudication will not constitute conviction 
of a crime, representation of prisoners in collateral pro- 
ceedings, and assistance to complainants in criminal 
proceedings. 

Indirect Criminal Justice Assistance 

OEO is empowered to provide financial assistance to 
community action agencies and other public or private 
nonprofit agencies for the planning, conduct, administra- 
tion, and evaluation of community action programs. Al- 
though not specifically directed to combating crime, 
these programs attempt to alleviate the root causes of 
crime. 

Brief descriptions of some of these programs follow. 

Training and employment. OEO funded job develop- 
ment, placement, and followup programs and projects 
to provide employment for poor people, and counsel 
them after they have been placed in a job. Funding in FY 
1971 was $10,841,000. 

( 1 ) Manpower program intake, assessment, and pro- 
gram placement projects were funded to determine cur- 
rent skill levels of individuals and their potential for 
acquiring additional skills. Participants are placed in pre- 
vocational or vocational training, jobs, or job placement 
services. Funding for FY 1971 was $3,944,000. 

(2) OEO supported prevocational training projects to 
prepare individuals to participate in vocational training 
projects. Funding in FY 1971 was $8,247,000. 

( 3 ) Opportunities Industrialization Centers, which are 
manpower training programs that provide a complete 
range of activities for underemployed and unemployed 
men and women, were funded by OEO in FY 1971, at 
$5,152,000. 

(4) Direct employment projects funded by OEO pro- 
vide work and training programs which focus especially 
on the chronically unemployed. Funding was $918,000 in 
FY 1971. 

Education and youth programs. OEO provided 
$5,375,000 in FY 1971 to fund school age education pro- 
grams which provide guidance, testing and counseling; 
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tutorial and remedial education ; cultural activities ; cur- 
riculum and facility development; special education 
programs; and other programs and services. 

Youth development programs funded in FY 1971 dealt 
with employment, economic development, education, rec- 
reation, police-youth relations, cultural enrichment, and 
various other youth activities. Funding during the year 

was $32,005,000. , 

Adult education projects to teach English as a second 
language, to offer basic literacy training, and to provide 
other educational services were funded by OEO in FY 
1971 at $8,363,000. 

Other indirect assistance. OEO funded emergency assist- 
ance programs to provide emergency loans or grants to 
meet immediate and urgent needs of poor individuals and 
families. The funding level was $86,000 in FY 1971. 

Recreation programs for the poor were funded in FY 
1971 at $448,000. 

Economic development programs to establish and 
expand businesses and services operated by local indi- 
viduals and groups were funded by OEO in FY 1971 at 
$13,809,000. 


Independent Agencies 

Following are descriptions of law enforcement and crim- 
inal justice assistance programs of various kinds provided 
to State and local law enforcement agencies by independ- 
ent agencies of the Federal Government. 

In some cases, the assistance is of an^ ongoing type, 
such as training for personnel in a particular field. In 
other cases, the assistance consisted of a special FY 1971 
activity by the Federal agency. 

Civil Aeronautics Board. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
offers technical (but not financial) assistance to State and 
local enforcement authorities in regulating aspects of air 
transportation within their jurisdictions. 

Federal Co mm unications Commission. The Federal Gomr 
munications Commission makes personnel available to 
advise police representatives on regulatory requirements 
to aid them in communications-system planning and the 
preparation of license , applications. 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board. Many of the exami- 
nations of savings and loan associations by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board are conducted jointly with State 
examiners. 


Federal Reserve System. The Federal Reserve System 
conducts bank examiner schools in Washington, D.C. On 
request, examiners employed by State banking supervi- 
sory authorities or foreign governments are accepted for 
this training. 

Federal Trade Commission. In FY 1971, the Federal 
Trade Commission established seven Consunier Protec- 
tion Coordinating Committees in metropolitan areas. 
These are independent bodies consisting of Federal, State, 
and local governmental organizations involved with con- 
sumer protection. Police department^ are represented 
on several of the committees. Expenditure for this pro- 
gram in FY 1971 was $55,000. 

In an experimental program, FTC personnel assisted 
some local police departments by providing the police 
with lists of local consumer agencies. Desk officers receiv- 
ing calls from citizens complaining about noncriminal 
consumer problems are using the lists to refer the callem 
to the proper agency. This provides a service to the public 
and relieves the police of lengthy explanations to the 
callers. 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration. The 
Technology Utilization Office of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration (NASA) will provide as- 
sistance to Federal, State, and local law enforcement 
agencies when problems are discovered where NASA 

technology might be useful. 

Some examples of FY 1971 assistance are the develop- 
ment of a miniaturized television camera for police use, 
a method of rapidly analyzing the morphine content of 
urine, and methods of identifying evidence such as paint 
chips and glass shards. 

Securities and Exchange Commission. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission annually conducts a week-long 
enforcement training program to alert participants to 
activities w'hich may violate Federal securities laws. Rep- 
resentatives from 25 States and a number of foreign 
countries, including securities commissions of the various 
Provinces of Canada, attended the conference held during 

FY 1970. . 

The Commission also regularly conducts informal en- 
forcement conferences which are attended by representa- 
tives of State securities commissions. 

In addition, the Commission’s staff gives orientation 
lectures to State and local law enforcement personnel, 
and staff members have addressed several conferences 
for trainees in the organized crime area. 

The SEC also publishes quarterly a Securities Viola- 
tions Bulletin that indexes the names of individuals im- 
plicated in any public action related to securities viola- 
tions on the Federal, State, or local level. 

U.S. Civil Service Commission. The Washington Area 
Office of the United States Civil Service Commission 
provides continuing assistance to the District of Columbia 
Metropolitan Police Department through recruitment 
drives to maintain staffing levels. 

Veterans Adnainistration. The Veterans Administration 
(VA) aids law enforcement agencies in recruiting service 
veterans. Under programs meeting State and VA stand- 
ards, VA supplements salaries for police department 
trainees and other veterans during initial on-the-job 

training m protective service positions. 
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Narcotics 

and 

Dangerous Drugs 


President Nixon has named drug abuse in this country 
“public enemy number one.” 

In a vigorous campaign against this Nation’s drug 
problem, the President has initiated unprecedented 
actions. They include; 

The establishment of the Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention to coordinate all facets of the 
Federal effort in the areas of drug abuse education, 
treatment, rehabilitation, and prevention; 

The implementation of the Comprehensive Drug 
Abuse Prevention and Control Act through establishment 
of the Office for Drug Abuse Law Enforcement to im- 
prove Federal enforcement capabilities against street level 
drug law violators ; 

The recruiting of more than 2,000 new personnel in 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs and in the 
Bureau of Customs ; 

The establishment of the Cabinet Committee on In- 
ternational Narcotics Control to fight international drug 
traffic and smuggling and to eliminate drugs at their 
source; 

The extension of methadone maintenance programs 
through Federal assistance to State and local treatment 
programs ; 

The training of tens of thousands of teachers, students, 
and community leaders through the National Drug Edu- 
cation Training Program, as prescribed by the Drug 
Abuse Education Act; 

The distribution of millions of pieces of drug education 
information by the newly created National Clearinghouse 
for Drug Abuse Information ; and 

The adoption by the Department of Defense of a 
new policy of comprehensive education, prevention, iden- 
tification, treatment, rehabilitation, and enforcement for 
military personnel. 

The initiatives of the President are on a scale never 
before undertaken in this country. They underscore tiie 
seriousness of the drug abuse problem in the United 
States, and the priority concern for solving it. The con- 
sequences of drug abuse are enormous ^blighted lives, 
especially among the young, and an immense amount of 
violent crime spawned by addicts who claim uncounted 
numbers of innocent victims. 

Drug abuse cuts across all economic and ethnic lines, 
and it involves all age groups, from high -^hool and 
college students to the elderly. This epidemic has^ had 
great costs, both socially and economically. President 
Nixon has stated that the costs of drug dependence in the 
United States come to more than $2 billion annually. This 
price tag for drug abuse, however, is v^istly exceeded by 
the human misery created by the drug menace. 


This essay surveys the response of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the national drug problem. Brief narratives fol- 
low, outlining Federal efforts to stem the increase in drug 
use. The discussion also covers drug legislation and law 
enforcement activities, as well as the role of methadone 
in addiction treatment. A special section on alcoholism 
is included. 

Finally, summaries follow of the Federal departments 
and agencies with responsibilities in all areas of drug 
abuse — law enforcement, education and training, reha- 
bilitation, and research. 

Federal Response to Increased 
Drug Abuse 

The great concern over the drug crisis in this country 
has resulted in increased Federal activity in areas of new 
legislation; improved law enforcement techniques; ac- 
celerated research and information programs; expanded 
facilities for the addict and the drug abuser; development 
of centers for training personnel to work in drug abuse 
prevention and control; and widespread efforts to edu- 
cate Americans in both the public and private sectors 
about the multifaceted drug problem. In recent years, 
the drug problem has been seen to include alcoholism and 
alcohol abuse. 

Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention. Presi- 
dent Nixon sent to the Congress on July 17, 1971, pr^ 
posed legislation which called for establishment of t e 
Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention. Until 
signed into law in March 1972, the Special Action Office 
functioned under an Executive order. 

The establishment of the Special Action Office made 
possible a more comprehensive, coordinated effort at the 
Federal level. The Special Action Office is responsible for 
diverse Federal programs in drug abuse prevention, edu- 
cation, treatment, rehabilitation, training, and research, 
which are spread throughout more than 20 departments, 
agencies, and offices. 

Legislation. The major legislative accomplishments of 
FY 1971 were the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Preven- 
tion and Control Act; the Drug Abuse Education Act; 
and the Comprehensive Alcoholism and Alcohol Abuse 
Prevention, Treatment, and Rehabilitation Act. 

The Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Con- 
trol Act provided for the treatment and rehabilitation of 
drug addicts, and drug-dependent persons. It also strength- 
. ened the capabilities of the law enforcement agencies. 

The Drug Abuse Education Act provided for the devel- 
: op^ent of drug abuse, inaterials and curricula, and set up 



Congress by the Secretary of Health, Education, a 
Welfare on Marijuana and Health; and expanded 
search on the physical, psychological, and societal aspe 
of drug abuse and addiction. 


Treatment and rehabilitation. The treatment and 
habilitation of addicts and drug abusers is one of the mi 
goals of recent Federal legislation. Principal activities 
this area have been the expansion of programs initia- 
under the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966 £i 
the increase in Federal aid to community mental hea 
centers for the treatment of narcotic addicts and di 
abusers. 

A comparison of federally funded dmg treatment p 
grams existing at the end of FY 1971 and FY 11 
illustrates clearly the response of the Federal Gove 
ment to increased drug abuse ; 


a pmgmm of community education projects to reach all 
members of the community with information on drug 

Comprehensive Alcoholism and Alcohol Abuse 
Prev’ention, Treatment, and Rehabilitation Act estab- 
lished both the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
AlcohoUsm and the National Advisory Council on Al- 
cohol Abuse and Alcoholism. The act also expanded 
greatly the Federal, State, and local capabilities for early 
detection and treatment of the disease of alcoholism and 
rehabilitation of alcoholics. 

Law enforcement. In the enforcement of laws regarding 
narcotics and dangerous drugs, FY 1971 witnessed a sub- 
stantial increase in activities by such Federal agencies as 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) , 
the Bureau of Customs, the Postal Inspection Service, the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA), 
and other agencies charged with the prevention and con- 
trol of drug abuse. 

The acceleration of Federal activities included funding 
of special local law enforcement projects by LEAA ; train- 
ing of local enforcement personnel in new methods ; co- 
ordination of Federal, State, and local law enforcement 
efforts such as the Metropolitan Enforcement Groups in- 
volving BNDD, LEAA, and local law enforcement agen- 
cies; and the development of new drug detection tech- 
mques and devices, such as the use of dogs and X-ray 
machines to discover contraband. 

The highlight of recent Federal law enforcement efforts 
against drug law violators was the creation of the Office 
ftr Drug Abuse Law Enforcement (DALE) in January 
1972- DALE was established to coordinate Federal re- 
sources — ^including new authorities granted by the Or- 
ganized Crime Control Act of 1970 — ^for a high-powered 
attack on street-level heroin sellers^ 

Tlie Internal Revenue Service Narcotics Traffickers 
Progjtam was initiated to conduct intensive tax investi- 
j^atloins of middle- and upper-echplon narcotics traffickers 
..airf; financiers. The program is directed at those key 
■ peof^ who frequently insulate themselves from actual 
i dealing, and against whom, therefore, it is often diffi- 

develop a substantive narcotics case. This pro- 
utilizes ^th the criminal tax laws in an effort to 
violators, and the civil tax laws to assess taxes 
s, in order to take the profit out of tfie drug 


Federally Funded Drug Treatment Programs 



airf infonnation programs. Increased Federal 
' formation programs during the fiscal 
Sictuded the creation of the National Commission 
“ijuana and Drug Abuse; the first annual report to 

X ' ' } J 


National Institute of Mental Health.^ 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion 

Veterans Administration 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

Department of Defense 

Bureau of Prisons 

Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment 

Total 


June 30, 
1971 


23 

22 

5 

19 

9 

f> 

52 

13.5 


June 3 
1972 


Training and education. The major drug abuse train 
and education programs have been initiated by the 1 
tional Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) and by 
Drug Education Program within the Office of Educati 

NIMH activities have included programs for train 
professionals and paraprofessionals to work in the tr< 
ment of narcotic addicts and drug abusers. An edii 
tional service has been rendered by the establishmeni 
the National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse Informati 
whose purpose is to distribute printed, filmed, and au< 
taped materials concerning drug abuse. 

The Office of Education, operating with funds autl 
ized by the Drug Abuse Education Act, began the 1 
tional Drug Education Training Program in FY 19 
The objective of the project was to train members 
communities and educational systems in drug abuse | 
vention and control. Its success led to the creation of 
“Help Communities Help Themselves” program of 
1972. 


Rise in Federal expenditures. Federal budget requt 
estimated obligations, and appro'priati«ns reflect sigi 
cant increases in all areas of drug abuse control. 

In FY 1969, approximately $28 million was api; 
priated for treatment and rehabilitation of drug addi 
$15.5 million for research, and $2 million for educal 
•and training. By FY 1972, these figures rose to $1^ 
■million, ,$56.1 million, and $64.4 million, respectiy 
With an additional $164.4 million apjiropriated for i 
enforcement, the FY 1972 total for Federal drug ab 
control efforts reached $474.5 milUon-~-a 700«per(| 
increase over FY 1969. 

Estimated obligations for FY 1973 rise even ra 
dramatically. Counting President Nixon’s supplemei 
J^y 27, 1972, approximately $313 million ’ 



be spent for treatment and rehabilitation; $105.8 million 
for medical research ; $66.4 million for education and 
training; and $244.2 million for law enforcement, bring- 
ing the FY 1973 estimated expenditures to $729.4 million. 


Comprehensive Drug Abuse 
Prevention and Control Act of 1970 


The enactment of the Comprehensive Drug Abuse 
Prevention and Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-513) rep- 
resented a major turning point in Federal narcotics and 
dangerous drug legislation. Formerly, drug laws were 
either tax statutes enforced by the Department of the 
Treasury or else part of food, drug, and cosmetic statutes 
enforced by the Food and Drug Administration. 

The President signed the bill into law on October 27, 
1970. Some portions of the law took effect immediately, 
while other portions, notably the penal provisions, became 
effective on May 1, 1971. 

The act authorizes increased research into, and preven- 
tion of, drug abuse and drug dependence. Moreover, it 
provides for treatment and rehabilitation of drug abusers 
and drug-dependent persons. It also strengthens existing 
law enforcement authority in the field of drug abuse. 

Under title I of the act, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW) is authorized to in- 
crease its programs of rehabilitation, treatment, and pre- 
vention of drug abuse. Title I amends the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act to extend the narcotic addict 
rehabilitation program through FY 1973. Community 
facilities, drug education projects, and special projects 
also receive additional funding under title I of the act. 

The act provides that the direct patient care authority 
of HEW be expanded to include drug-dependent persons 
as well as narcotic addicts. The Secretary of HEW, after 
consultation with the Attorney General and professional 
organizations, is also authorized to report to the Congress 
on appropriate and legal methods of professional practice 
in the medical treatment of narcotic addicts. 

Controlled substances. Title II (the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act) includes new provisions for control of dan- 
gerous substances and enforcement of drug laws. 

Authority for control of dangerous substances is placed 
in the hands of the Attorney General. Five schedules of 
controlled substances are established; the Attorney Gen- 
eral is empowered to add, remove, or transfer substances 
to, from, or between categories. The Attorney General is 
required, however, to seek, and be bound by, the medical 
advice of the Secretary of HEW before adding or remov- 
ing a substance from control. 

The terms “narcotics,” “marijuana,” and “dangerous 
drugs” have been subsumed under the general term “con- 
trolled substance,” which refers to any drug or substance 
or “immediate precursor” included in any of the five 
schedules listed in title II of the act. 

The act authorizes the Attorney General to adopt rules 
to regulate and control the manufacture, distribution, 
’and dispensing of controlled substances.' ’He is also au- 
thorized to set production quotas. 

Under title II, the entire penalty Structure for narcotic 
£Cbuse is revised. One important element 6f this revision 
eliminates all mandatory iptiinimUin serittehces except for 
' "I^nofessional criminals. A minimum sehtehce for a pro- 
fessional trafficker is set at 10 years wifS a maximum fine 


of $100,000; a second conviction would result in a 20- 
year sentence, with a maximum fine of $200,000. 

The act provides that the possession of a controlled 
substance for one’s own use by a first offender shall be a 
misdemeanor. It specifies the same penalty for anyone 
distributing a small amount of marijuana without pay- 
ment. Also authorized are search warrants containing 
a “no knock” provision in cases where evidence would 
otherwise be destroyed or the lives of persons endangered. 

Title II includes a provision which created the Com- 
mission on Marijuana and Drug Abuse. This 'Commission 
was asked to report to the Congress within 1 year on 
marijuana, and within 2 years on the causes of drug 
d>l3US6 

Title III (the Controlled Substances Import and Ex- 
port Act) , dealing with the importation and exportation 
of controlled substances, establishes a uniform system of 
import and export controls of the dangerous substances 
listed in the act. Title III introduces more stringent su- 
pervision and revises the penalty structure for violations 
of these controls, eliminating mandatory minimum 
sentences. 

The final part of title III repeals previous legislation 
naming offenses and prescribing penalties for the impor- 
tation of narcotics, marijuana, and dangerous drugs. It 
also repeals those provisions of the revenue laws relating 
to narcotics and marijuana. The only major^ criminal 
offense not carried over by the Comprehensive Drug 
Abuse Prevention and Control Act involved the require- 
ment that narcotic addicts and violators register before 
crossing the border of the United States. 

The repeal of previous legislation has resulted in a 
broader Federal orientation towards narcotics, marijuana, 
dangerous drugs, and controlled substances. The repealed 
laws were grounded on Federal taxing authority; the 
comprehensive new act is grounded on the Commerce 
Clause in the Constitution, authorizing .Federal regula- 
tion of interstate commerce. The new act has made illegal 
in itself the importation, exportation, sale, or possession 
of controlled substances, and prohibits the use of the mails 
or any other communication facility for committing, caus- 
ing, or facilitating the commission of any a.ct which cofi- 
stitutes a felony under the provisions of this new legisla- 
tion, thereby making the use of such communication 

■ facility a separate offense. , , 

This comprehensive act was used as a basis for the 
■ ' Uniform Controlled Substances AgI, drafted for use as a 
' model by the States. By the end of FY 1972, 35 States and 
*■ three territories (Guam, Puerto' Rfeo, and the Virgin 
Islands) had adopted the act. 


Dr„. Abuse Education Act of 19™'. 

urug qipned into law by msi- 

Education Act o . jggigned 

Ae nS;. The act also sets up a program » community 
education proiects aimed at teachers, counselors, pren , 
l"cSint officials, and other public servrce and 

“Se^Hhis act, ffie Congr^s authorized $10 

million L FY 1970, $20 million for FY 1971, and $28 
million for FY 1972. These funds were to be evenly dis- 
‘ttibuted to both the drug abuse curriculum project and 
the community education project. 

Single Convention. The Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs, ratified by the Senate in 1967, was designed to 
extend the international obligation to control domestic 
and foreign trade in narcotics and dangerous drugs. It 
restricts the production, distribution, and use of narcotic 
drugs to medical and scientific purposes. _ ^ 

The Convention includes other obligations for par- 
ticipating governments, extends the coverage of interna- 
tional commitments to more drugs (such as marijuana), 
and provides for new drugs to be added to the controlled 

A prominent feature of the Convention is Article 38, 
which provides that “the Parties shall give special atten- 
tion to the provision of facilities for the medical treat- 
mpnt rnrp and rehabilitation of drug addicts. 


Convention on Psychotropic Substances. This Conven- 
tion was adopted at Vienna in February of 1971, and was 
designed to extend international controls to substances 
not under the control of the Single Convention on Nar- 
cotic Drugs. It is similar to the Single Convention, hav- 
ing four schedules of substances with gradations of 
obligations for each schedule. When it comes into force 
after 40 countries have ratified it, the Convention will 
impose controls on manufacturers, dealers, practi- 
tioners, importers, and exporters. 

The substances controlled under the Convention are 
stimulants such as amphetamines, depressants such as 
barbituates, tranquilizers, and hallucinogens such as LSD 
and mescaline. 

The President has transmitted the Convention to the 
Senate for its advice and consent. Also, the necessary 
legislation for its implementation has been transmitted 
to the Senate and to the House of Representatives. 


Protocol amending the Single Convention. On March 25, 
1972, a conference in Geneva adopted a Protocol which 
will significantly strengthen the machinery of the Single 
Convention. It will increase the powers of the Interna- 
tional Narcotic Control Board in establishing quotas 
over drugs produced, in making on-the-spot inspections, 
and in making remedial recommendations. It would also 
strengthen extradition provisions relating to narcotic 
dmg violations. 

The President has transmitted the Protocol to the Sen- 
ate for advice and consent. 


Presidential Message to the Congress 

On June 17, 1971, the President sent to the Congress 
a Me^ge proposing omnibus drug control legislation, 
dangerous drugs and narcotics 


To expedite the prosecution of narcotics cases, the 
President requested that the Congress pass legislation 
permitting the Federal Government to use information 
obtained by foreign police, and also permitting the sub- 
mission of written chemical analysis in drug cases. 

To aid the enforcement of dangerous drugs and nar- 
cotics laws, the President requested that the Congress 
provide $2 million for research and development of de- 
tection equipment and techniques. The Congress was 
asked to authorize and fund 325 additional positions 
in the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 

The President requested supplemental appropriations 
of $25.6 million for the Department of the Treasury. 
About $7.5 million was requested for intensified investi- 
gation of large-scale traffickers; the remaining $18.1 
million was asked for Bureau of Customs investigation 
and inspection efforts and for the pursuit and apprehen- 
sion of smugglers. 

Finally, the President requested that the Narcotic 
Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966 be amended to extend 
the authority for the use of methadone maintenance 
programs. 

Enforcement of Drug Laws 


The passage of far-reaching drug legislation has enabled 
Federal law enforcement agencies to intensify their ef- 
forts to control the abuse of narcotics and dangerous 
drugs. These innovative projects have been undertaken 
by several Federal agencies, each operating within its 
specialized province. 

Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) , 
part of the Department of Justice, is the primary Federal 
law enforcement agency concerned with control of drug 
traffic and prevention of drug abuse. 

The Bureau investigates major domestic and inter- 
national drug traffickers, including organized crime fig- 
ures, who are increasingly involved in the illicit drug trade. 
To carry out these enforcement duties, the Bureau main- 
tains a network of 1,334 agents located in 61 cities in 40 
States in the United States and in 44 cities in 31 foreign 
countries. 



The Bureau also assists State and local agencies in their 
enforcement of narcotics and dangerous drug laws. 

Domestic Enforcement Activities 

BNDD has identified 10 major systems in the illicit drug 
traffic affecting the United States. BNDD enforcement 
efforts concentrate on destroying these organizations. 

The approach used to penetrate one of these systems 
is termed an “Operation.” Operations also frequently 
make use of mobile task forces, which enable the Bureau 
to send personnel to any area as needed. 

The following examples illustrate the use of^ both 
Operations and mobile task forces in the penetration of 
two major drug supply systems. 

Operation Flanker. Operation Flanker targeted individ- 
uals in a drug system operating in the New York area who 
obtained heroin from European and Canadian sources. 
These drugs were then distributed to wholesalers in New 
York who in turn supplied traffickers throughout the 
Nation. 

Operation Flanker involved individuals operating in 
Hartford, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Chicago, and New Orleans. BNDD agents penetrated a 
number of organized crime syndicates in the course of the 
operation, including one in Detroit and one in Chicago. 

As a result of Operation Flanker, 162 persons were ar- 
rested, and 71.5 pounds of heroin and 49.2 pounds of 
cocaine were seized. 

Operation Beacon. Operation Beacon targeted individuals 
involved in the international distribution and manufac- 
ture of dangerous drugs. Much of the enforcement ac- 
tivity centered in San Francisco, which is the source ^ 
most of the worldwide supply df hallucinogenic drugs. As 
a result of Operation Beacon, 414 individu^ have 'been 
arrested, and 21 clandestine drug laboratones have been 
seized. Charges are pending against an additional 62 
defendants. 

Operation Seaboard. Operation Seaboard employs spe- 
cialized task forces concentrated on the east coast of the 
United States. This operation has significantly decreased 
the heroin supply on the east coast. More than 1,200 
defendants have been arrested in the course of this 

pper^dpij. 

crime strike forces. BNDD agents also par^ 
Department of Justice strike forces in 17 cities, 
utilized the expertise of strike force attorneys 



the strike force teams often make information outside 
their jurisdiction available to other enforcement 
personnel. 

Foreign Enforcement Efforts 

BNDD tripled its enforcement activities directed towards 
foreign drug operations during FY 1971. It was deter- 
mined that these efforts were necessary to intercept drugs 
before they reach U.S. borders. 

Operation Condor. A major enforcement effort against 
this international traffic is Operation Condor. The in- 
dividuals targeted through this operation are engaged in 
the manufacture, smuggling, and distribution of cocaine 
and, to a lesser degree, Asian heroin. Operation Condor 
is primarily located in South America, but it also operates 
in Central America, Europe, Southeast Asia, and the East 
Indies. 

As a result of this operation, seven defendants have 
been arrested and convicted for the illegal importation 
of approximately 44 pounds of heroin. 

Other activities. BNDD efforts in foreign countries 
have resulted in successful investigations of numerous 
drug traffickers and manufacturers. 

One of these cases involved information received by the 
Paris office that a primary subject was traveling from 
Brussels, Belgium, to New York, N.Y. The Bureau of 
Customs arrested the individual upon arrival. Two auto- 
mobiles were also seized, containing a total of 380 pounds 
of heroin. Five people in all were arrested through this 
investigation. 

BNDD agents, in another investigation,^ discovered that 
automobiles packed with heroin were being driven from 
France to Spain and then shipped to Mexico and driven 
into the United States. In one instance BNDD agents m 
Spain, in cooperation with the Spanish police, traced an 
automobile to Valencia, Spain, arrested two individuals, 
and seized 248 pounds of heroin. 

Enforcement Aid 

BNDD provides assistance to State and local law enforce- 
ment agencies in several ways. Federal, State, and loca^ 
enforcement groups exchange pertinent information; 
BNDD agents participate in joint task forces composed 
of Federal, State, and local agents; direct assistance is 
provided through monetary aid for purchasing evidence 
or information; and BNDD agents cooperate with Stote 
and local enforcement personnel in surveillance, prelim- 
inary investigations, and planning. 

Toint task forces. Assistance is occasionally provided to 
State and local agencies through the creation of 
task forces, which are an amalgamation of Bureau, State, 

and local agents. . 

One of these joint task forces operates in New York 
City, and is composed of 48 BNDD agents, 16 S e 
police, and 108 local police. During FY 1971, this joint 

task force made 328 arrests. 

MetropoUtan Enforcement Groups. The Metro^n 
Enforcement Groups (MEGs), a pmt effort of BNDD 
and LEAA, consist of local law enforcement officer and 
BNDD agents from the local drstnete. The hffiGs are 
funded through LEAA grants, wtoch m FY iy7U 
amounted to $350,000. In FY 1971, this fundmg reached 
$700,000. 


n 4hose Education Act of 1970. The Drug Abuse 
*• Xrf nf 1970 was signed into law by Presi- 
Education Act of ^^gigned 

abuse curricula and 
■0 nelp “ in^ducational programs throughout 

to implement th program of commumty 

T '■"“"oSlrar.Sch^ parents, 

" rcemint official, and other public service and 
commit)- leadeis- Congress authorized $10 

•m “IS Tri 9 ro $20’ million for FY 1971. and $28 
“ S for FY 1972.’ These funds were to be evenly dis- 
i“d m Jdr the dnrg abuse curriculum project and 
the community education project. 

Sinelc Convention. The Single Convention on Narcotic 
Dmgs ratified by the Senate in 1967, was desyned to 
evSd the international obligation to control domestic 
and foreign trade in narcotics and dangerous drugs. It 
restricts the productloi^ distribution, and use of narcotic 
druK to medical and scientific purposes. ^ 

The Convention includes other obligations for par- 
ticipating governments, extends the coverage of interna- 
tional commitments to more drugs (such as marijuana) , 
and provides for new drugs to be added to the controlled 

A prominent feature of the Convention is Article 38, 
which provides that “the Parties shall give special atten- 
tion to the provision of facilities for the medical treat- 
ment, care, and rehabilitation of drug addicts. 

Convention on Psychotropic Substances. This Conven- 
tion was adopted at Vienna in February of 1971, and was 
designed to extend international controls to substances 
not under the control of the Single Convention on Nar- 
cotic Drugs. It is similar to the Single Convention, hav- 
ing four schedules of substances with gradations of 
obligations for each schedule. When it comes into force 
after 40 countries have ratified it, the Convention will 
impose controls on manufacturers, dealers, practi- 
tioners, importers, and exporters. 

The substances controlled under the Convention are 
stimulants such as amphetamines, depressants such as 
barbituates, tranquilizers, and hallucinogens such as LSD 
and mescaline. 

The President has transmitted the Convention to the 
Senate for its advice and consent. Also, the necessary 
legislation for its implementation has been transmitted 
to the Senate and to the House of Representatives. 

Protocol amending the Single Convention. On March 25, 
1972, a conference in Geneva adopted a Protocol which 
will significantly strengthen the machinery of the Single 
Convention. It will increase the powers of the Interna- 
tional Narcotic Control Board in establishing quotas 
ower dru^ produced, in making on-the-spot inspections, 
and in making remedial recommendations. It would also 
strengthen extradition provisions relating to narcotic 
drug violations. 

The President has transmitted the Protocol to the Sen- 
ate for advice and consent. 

Presidential Message to the Congress 

On June 17, 1971, the President sent to the Congress 

control legislation, 


To expedite the prosecution of narcotics cases, the 
President requested that the Congress pass legislation 
permitting the Federal Government to use information 
obtained by foreign police, and also permitting the sub- 
mission of written chemical analysis in drug cases, 

To aid the enforcement of dangerous drugs and nar- 
cotics laws, the President requested that the Congress 
provide $2 million for research and development of de- 
tection equipment and techniques. The Congress was 
asked to authorize and fund 325 additional positions 
in the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 

The President requested supplemental appropriations 
of $25.6 million for the Department of the Treasury. 
About $7.5 million was requested for intensified investi- 
gation of large-scale traffickers; the remaining $18.1 
million was asked for Bureau of Customs investigation 
and inspection efforts and for the pursuit and apprehen- 
sion of smugglers. 

Finally, the President requested that the Narcotic 
Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966 be amended to extend 
the authority for the use of metliadone maintenance 
programs. 

Enforcement of Drug Laws 

The passage of far-reaching drug legislation, has enabled 
Federal law enforcement agencies to intensify their ef- 
forts to control the abuse of narcotics and dangerous 
drugs. These innovative projects have been undertaken 
by several Federal agencies, each operating within its 
specialized province. 


Bureau of Narcotics 
Dangerous Drugs 


and 


The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD ) ^ 
part of the Department of Justice, is the primary Federal 
law enforcement agency concerned with control of drug; 
traffic and prevention of drug abuse. 

The Bureau investigates major domestic and intex'- 
national drug traffickers, including organized crime fig- 
ures, who are increasingly involved in the illicit drug trade. 
To carry out these enforcement duties, the Bureau main- 
T^ns a network of 1,334 agents located in 61 cities in 40 
, States in the United States and in 44 cities in 3 1 foreign 


The Bureau also assists State and local agencies in their 
enforcement of narcotics and dangerous drug laws. 

Domestic Enforcement Activities 

BNDD has identified 10 major systems in the illicit drug 
traffic affecting the United States. BNDD enforcement 
efforts concentrate on destroying these organizations. 

The approach used to penetrate one of these systems 
is termed an “Operation.” Operations also frequently 
make use of mobile task forces, which enable the Bureau 
to send personnel to any area as needed. 

The following examples illustrate the use of^ both 
Operations and mobile task forces in the penetration of 
two major drug supply systems. 

Operation Flanker. Operation Flanker targeted individ- 
uals in a drug system operating in the New York area who 
obtained heroin from European and Canadian sources. 
These drugs were then distributed to wholesalers in New 
York who in turn supplied traffickers throughout the 
Nation. 

Operation Flanker involved individuals operating in 
Hartford, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Chicago, and New Orleans. BNDD agents penetrated a 
number of organized crime syndicates in the course of the 
operation, including one in Detroit and one in Chicago. 

As a result of Operation Flanker, 162 persons were ar- 
rested, and 71.5 pounds of heroin and 49.2 pounds of 
cocaine were seized. 

Operation Beacon. Operation Beacon targeted individuals 
involved in the international distribution and manufac- 
ture of dangerous drugs. Much of the enforcement ac- 
tivity centered in San Francisco, which is the source of 
most of the worldwide supply df hallucinogenic drugs. As 
a result of Operation Beacon, 414 individuals have 'been 
arrested, and 21 clandestine drug laboratories have been 
seized. Charges are pending against an additional 62 
defendants. 

Operation Seaboard. Operation Seaboard employs spe- 
cialized task forces concentrated on the east coast of the 
United States. This operation has significantly decreased 
the heroin supply on the east coast. More than 1,200 
defendants have been arrested in the course of this 
operation. 

Organized crime strike forces. BNDD agents also par- 
ticipate on Department of Justice strike forces in 17 cities. 
BNDD has utilized the expiertise of strike force attorneys 


for initiating electronic surveillance. Representatives on 
the strike force teams often make information outside 
their jurisdiction available to other enforcement 
personnel. 

Foreign Enforcement Efforts 

BNDD tripled its enforcement activities directed towards 
foreign drug operations during FY 1971. It was deter- 
mined that these efforts were necessary to intercept drugs 
before they reach U.S. borders. 

Operation Condor. A major enforcement effort against 
this international traffic is Operation Condor. The in- 
dividuals targeted through this operation are engaged^ in 
the manufacture, smuggling, and distribution of cocaine 
and, to a lesser degree, Asian heroin. Operation Condor 
is primarily located in South America, but it also operates 
in Central America, Europe, Southeast Asia, and the East 
Indies. 

As a result of this operation, seven defendants have 
been arrested and convicted for the illegal importation 
of approximately 44 pounds of heroin. 

Other activities. BNDD efforts in foreign countries 
have resulted in successful investigations of numerous 
drug traffickers and manufacturers. ^ 

One of these cases involved information received by the 
Paris office that a primary subject was traveling froni 
Brussels, Belgium, to New York, N.Y. The Bureau of 
Customs arrested the individual upon arrival. Two auto- 
mobiles were also seized, containing a total of 380 pour^s 
of heroin. Five people in all were arrested through this 

investigation. , 

BNDD agents, in another investigation, discovered that 
automobiles packed with heroin were being driven from 
France to Spain and then shipped to Mexico and driven 
into the United States. In one instance BNDD agents in 
Spain, in cooperation with the Spanish police, traced an 
automobile to Valencia, Spain, arrested two individuals, 
and seized 248 pounds of heroin. 

Enforcement Aid 

BNDD provides assistance to State and local law enforce- 
ment agencies in several ways. Federal, State, and local 
enforcement groups exchange pertinent information; 
BNDD agents participate in joint task forces composed 
of Federal, State, and local agents; direct assistance is 
provided through monetary aid for purchasing evidence 
or information; and BNDD agents cooperate with State 
and local enforcement personnel in surveillance, prelim- 
inary investigations, and planning. 

Joint task forces. Assistance is occasionally provided to 
State and local agencies through the creation of joint 
task forces, which are an amalgamation of Bureau, State, 

and local agents. _ 

One of these joint task, forces operates m New York 
City, and is composed of 48 BNDD agents, 16 State 
police, and 108 local police. During FY 1971, this joint 
task force made 328 arrests. 

Metropolitan Enforcement Groups. The Metropolitan 
Enforcement Groups (MEGs), a joint effort of BNDD 
and LEAA, consist of local law enforcement officers and 
BNDD agents from the local districts. The MEGs are 
funded through LEAA grants, which in FY 1970 
amounted to $350,000. In FY 1971, this funding reached 
$700,000. 



Rv the mid* of f'^ operational 

duoughout Ute United States^ The program wJl even- 
tually be expanded to 1 76 MEGs. 

Direct agent assistance. Direct assistance at the ^nt 
ievel is often provided in intelligence operations. BNDD 
f- nid local enforcement agencies in overall planning 
S aim n “as Servers. DuLg FY 1971, BNDD ra- 
sponded to 3,094 requests for assistance by local agenaes. 


Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 

Jt number of drug abuse programs at the State an^d local 
level are in progress through funds provided by the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) . In r x 
1971, the need for effective programs in the fight against 
drug abuse was given high priority by State Planning 

Agencies receiving LEAA funds. ^ , r a a 

The Office of Criminal Justice Assistance of LEAA has 
the major responsibility for monitoring the LEAA fund- 
ing of drug abuse programs. 

It is responsible for the Big Cities Program, which em- 
powers LEAA to award discretionary grants to urban 
areas in which there is a particularly high incidence of 
crime. Because drug abuse is a large part of the urban 
crime problem, a major portion of this program has been 
allocated to narcotics and dangerous drug activities. 

Enforcement. Several projects aimed at cutting the flow 
of narcotics and dangerous drugs have been funded by 
LEAA, notably the Metropolitan Enforcement Groups 
( MEG) program, in which local law enforcement officials 
and BrroD agents collaborate on the investigation and 
apprehension of narcotics ‘traffickers within their area of 
operations. 

Examples of other enforcement programs include the 
establishment of a narcotics strike force in Tucson, Ariz., 
funding of crime squads in four cities in Connecticut, and 
expansion of the Vice and Narcotics Division in Portland, 
Oreg. 

Research. During FY 1971, the National Institute for 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, the research 
arm of LEAA, continued to support activities aimed at 
narcotics and dangerous dmgs control by providing funds 
for research and development projects in law enforce- 
ment techniques. 

An example of support by LEAA’s National Institute is 
a grant to the Army Land Warfare Laboratory to test 
the feasibility of training dogs to detect both heroin and 
explosives. 

Office for Drug Abuse Law 
Enforcement 

Preswient Nixtm signed an Executive order on January 28, 
1§72, creating a new Office for Drug Abuse Law Enforce- 
n^ut (DALE) , DALE was designed to utilize a variety 
^ coordinate efforts against street- 
heron pushers. Among these resources are new 
^^ dei^ted by the Organized Crime Control Act 

^Special grand juries will be used to obtain new evi- 
o^against dmg traffickers. This evidence will be pooled 
of Federal, State, and local law enforcement 


In addition to this information-gathering operation, th( 
Office will enlist the support of the Department of Justicq 
the Department of the Treasury, and the United Statd 
Postal Service to aid State and local agencies in thi 
detection, arrest, and prosecution of persons engaged it 
the narcotics trade. 

Nine regional offices were established for the DALI 
program, which developed operations initially in 33 majoj 
cities. ; 

In its first 6 months, DALE made more than 1,001 
arrests and identified 3,000 pushers. DAI-iE also operate 
the HEROIN HOTLINE— (800) 36a~5365— whereb 
citizens may report information regarding alleged na3| 
codes law violators in strict confidence. I 

Narcotic and Dangerous Drug Sectioii 

The Narcotic and Dangerous Drug Section of the Griip 
inal Division, Department of Justice, supervises Federq 
prosecutions for violations of laws regarding narcoticl 
marijuana, dangerous drugs, and controlled substance! 
These prosecutions are handled 'by U.S, attorneys in 9 
judicial districts. 

In FY 1971, 5,074 cases involving 8,007 defendants wei 
filed, a 42.8-percent increase in cases. Terminations C 
cases increased 26.2 percent, to 4,474, involving 6,94 
defendants. Cases involving narcotics, dangerous drugi 
or controlled substances account for an estimated 12 I 
13 percent of all criminal cases and 15 to 17 percent of m 
criminal appellate filings. 

In its policymaking function, the Section advises UJ 
attorneys on interpretation of drug-related laws. For 
ample, the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention an 
Control Act of 1970, which became fully effective o 
May 1, 1971, represented an entirely new and muc 
broader base of authority for all narcotics laws. Forme rl; 
narcotics laws were grounded on Federal taxing authos 
ity; the ground for the new law is the Commerce Clau! 
in the Constitution. 

The Section prepared a manual descilbing the changi 
in the law and establishing Federal polay lbr interpretin 
and enforqing the new law.i^he marj®(^ containing a 
appendix with suggested forins of indl(^ents, was d% 
tributed in April 1971 to a|l U.S. attorneys and oth) 
public officials concerned it^th i|mpli0p«?tLting the ne 
law, / .. "1 s 

Any Ft^eraFagency may 4^1 u|>on the Section for a< 
vice on interpreting drug-related laws. 

In addition to supervising pretrial and post-trial aspe<j 



torneys in assisting investigations and advising on legal 
grounds for cases. In the past few years, the Section has 
broadened its supervisory and policy-mahing activities into 
the operational area. In a pilot program begun in FY 
1970, the Section established a branch office in San Diego, 
Calif., with three attorneys whose mission was to work 
closely with U.S. attorneys and investigative agencies such 
as BNDD and the Bureau of Customs in investiga,ting, 
indicting, and prosecuting complex, large-scale conspiracy 
cases. On the basis of the pilot project, the Section plans 
to open one or two more branch offices in FY 1973. The 
Section also cooperates with the BNDD-funded Joint Task 
Force in New York City, which includes attorneys from 



search of luggage at airport. 

pacity to the Office of the Solicitor General concerning ap- 
peals of such cases. 

The Section is responsible for supervising any litiga- 
tion involving addicts committed or petitioning for treat- 
ment under the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act 
(NARA) of 1966. In FY 1971, under title I of NARA, the 
Section examined 124 addicts charged with Federal 
offenses and requesting treatment on a deferred prosecu- 
tion basis. Examinations were also conducted under 
title II, which provides for treatment of addicts convicted 
of a Federal offense. Petitions for voluntary civil commit- 
ment under title III increased from 2,262 in FY 1970 to 
3,026 in FY 1971. 

The Section has authority over some civil matters 


the Section. 

During FY 1971, the Section was involved in such 
cases as the apprehension in San Francisco of smugglers 
attempting to import more than 5 tons of marijuana; 
the arrest of 125 middle-level narcotics dealers in New 
York City; and the seizure of 90 pounds of heroin and 
the arrest of members of a smuggling ring in western 
Texas. 

Bureau of Customs 

The Bureau of Customs initiated an intensified enforce- 
ment program in late FY 1970, geared toward increased 
antidrug and narcotic law enforcement. This program 
utilized “blitz” tactics by mobile forces and 100 percent 
examinations and detailed searches by agents of car- 
riers, cargo, and persons arriving from abroad. The 
enforcement effort, lasting about 3 months, resulted in 
1,316 narcotic and dangerous drug seizures. 

X-ray package inspection apparatus. Two X-ray ma- 
chines were designed to Bureau of Customs specifications 
and were delivered in early 1971. These machines were 
developed for the inspection of postal packages. One 
unit was installed at the Chicago mail division, and the 
other at the Oakland mail division. Though these ma- 
chines are still considered experimental, they have been 
extremely helpful in the detection of heroin and other 
forms of contraband. 

Narcotic test kits. The intensified enforcement activities 
of the Bureau of Customs necessitated the development 
of materials for on-the-spot testing of suspected contra- 
band. A kit containing such materials was produced by 
Customs in cooperation with a commercial firm. This 
kit has been made available to all Customs field officers 
concerned with the interception of illegal drug importa- 
tions. Tests made with the kit do not substitute for lab- 
oratory analysis, but they provide the officer with evi- 
dence of “probable cause” to hold the suspect. 

Enforcement activity in mail divisions, The Bureau of 
Customs established new enforcement- units in tb.e mail 
divisions of New York, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
During 1970, 3,731 detections were made by the mail 
divisions, a substantial increase over the previous year. 


as well; for instance, if a reg'ulatory ruling of the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) were 
challenged, the Section would represent BNDD on appeal. 
The Section has the discretionary authority of the Attor- 
ney General in matters of judicial forfeiture of property 
used in connection with violation of law relating to nar- 
cotics, marijuana, controlled substances, liquor, wagering, 
counterfeiting, and firearms. 

Though the Section has ho investigative authority, it 


closely with 




and U.S. 


Detector dogs. In FY 1971, the Bureau of Customs began 
a large-scale program using trained dogs to detect smug- 
gled marijuana and hashish in mail packages, in cargo at 
docks, and in vehicles crossing the Mexican border. From 
September 1970 to June 1971, the dogs and their han- 
dlers accomplished 564 narcotic finds, including 331 
pounds of hashish, 13 pounds of opium, 200 grams of 
heroin, 7,142 pounds of marijuana, 3,527 marijuana 
cigarettes, and numerous marijuana sweepings and seeds. 









prosecution. 

President Nixon requested funds for 238 more agents 
in his July 27, 1972, supplemental budget message to 
the Congress. 


Sealed letter mail examinations. Amended Federal reg- 
ulations enabled the Bureau of Customs to exercise its 
authority to examine sealed letter mail from abroad tor 
narcotics and other contraband. “Sealed letter mail is 
a technical term which includes not only letters, but 
certain packages weighing up to 4 pounds. 

United States Postal Service 

The Postal Inspection Service, as the law enforcement 
arm of the U.S. Postal Service, has the prirnary enforce- 
ment responsibility in cases involving the illegal use of 
the mails in the trafficking of narcotics and d^gerous 
drugs. These investigations are often conducted in coop- 
eration with the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, the Bureau of Customs, and local law enforcement 
agencies. With the enactment of the Comprehensive Drug 
Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 1970, the Postal 
Inspection Service has expanded its efforts to meet the 
added responsibilities provided for it in title III, section 
403(b) of this act. In FY 1971, Postal Inspectors com- 
pleted 3,848 investigations in postal-related narcotics and 

drug cases. . , 

Additionally, the Postal Inspection Service in compli- 
ance with the Executive order which created the Drug 
Abuse Law Enforcement Office, has assigned Postal In- 
spectors in 16 cities to participate with the special teams 
in postal-related violations committed by narcotics 
traffickers. 

Internal Revenue Service 

A unique effort against narcotics traffickers has been 
mounted by the Department of the Treasury through 
use of enforcement of tax laws against persons deriving 
unreported income from such illegal sources. 

This effort has been undertaken by the Special En- 
forcement Program of the Intelligence Division, Inter- 
nal Revenue Service (IRS), part of the Department of 
the Treasury. 

The purpose of the program, developed in the latter 
part of FY 1971, is to prosecute middle- and upper-level 
narcotics traffickers and their firi^ciers for criminal tax 
violations, and to reduce the profits of the narcotics traffic 
by assessing and collecting taxes on the income derived 
from this illegal trade. . ’ 

At the end of FY 1972/IRS reported that its 469 agents 
had targeted, 793 major traffickers, obtained tax assess- 


Department of State 

The law enforcement activities of the Department of 
State have focused on the international aspects of the 

drug abuse problem. t-. -j 

A major step was the establishment by President 
Nixon of the Cabinet Committee for International Nar- 
cotics Control in September 1971. This Committee is 
headed by the Secretary of State and includes the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Secretary of Defense, Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Attorney General, the U.S. Ambassador 
to the United Nations, and the Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. The Committee is responsible for 
developing and coordinating Federal policy related to the 
control of drug traffic into this country. 

In March 1972, the Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs of 1961 was amended. The amendments author- 
ized the International Narcotics Control Board to re- 
quest permission to make visits to countries if deemed 
desirable. The amendments also call upon countries to 
include narcotics offenses in the list of extraditable of- 
fenses in their extradition treaties. 

Within the framework of the Cabinet Committee, the 
Central Intelligence Agency provides foreign intelligence 
support to U.S. law enforcement efforts against inter- 
national narcotics networks involved in the production 
and smuggling of narcotics into the United States. For- 
eign intelligence support is also provided to U.S. diplo- 
matic and foreign policy efforts intended to encourage 
other countries to institute or improve local narcotics 
control measures. 

Success of Cabinet Committee work. The international 
aspects of the Administration’s antidrug program are di- 
rected by the Cabinet Committee on International Nar- 
cotics Control. The Committee oversees ^ all lav. 
enforcement as well as the gathering of intelligence m 
illicit opium production and trafficking. In addition, tni 
Committee directs antinarcotics diplomacy. 

An important Cabinet Committee project has been tb 
formulation of “Narcotics Control Action Plans” for th 
59 nations which either produce hard narcotics or whos 
borders are used as smuggling routes. These programs ar 
now being implemented in cooperation with the govern 
ments involved. Fifty million dollars is being expended t 
support this effort. 

Cabinet Committee initiatives have resulted in imprei 
sive achievements in foreign drug law enforcement. 

In the Near East, Turkey, the major source of heroi 
reaching this country, has agreed to ban cultivation . 

opium poppies. . c • 

In Europe, the French seized three heroin refimi 
laboratories within 1 week in July 1972, mahing a total 
five French heroin refineries uncovered this year. 

European heroin seizures by mid- 1972 topped tf 
amount taken during all of 1971. The 1971 Europe: 
seizures already had increased 300 percent over those 

19 ^ 0 - -t 

In Southeast Asia, the Royal Government of Thailai 
1 nc r-rrifiA nniiirn — equal to 2.6 tons 



,f.^n;n--turned in by the Chinese Irregular Forces^The 
Thais have also seized 850 pounds of heroin since Octo- 
be%71. Other seizures were 493 pounds of morphine 

base and 60,394 pounds of crude opium. 

Stoce April 1972. the Thais have destroyed one heroin 
and seized drugs with a U.S. street value of 

'”'“1 1 

TOel thiVi^— TmsideXp3 chief of the 

na^^oArbureau of the National Police Force, expanded 

1 r OP, tn ae'ents and tightened customs 

the bureau from 2b to 01 agents, auu u 5 

inspection (with U.S. cooperation) at the Tan Son Nhut 

Tnc? Vietnam has seized 783 pounds 

of heroii. 40 pounds of opium, 7.828 

juana, and large quantities of dangerous drugs. The tota 

number of arrests was 2,785. 

In Latin America, with U.S. advice and 
Latin American nations have begun to upgrade their na 

cotics law enforcement effort. ^ • a. 

A key project is Operation Cooperation, the joint effort 
of the United States and Mexico to halt the drug traffic 

between the two countries. ^ .. 

In its efforts to eradicate opium poppies and manjuan , 
the Mexican Government is using $1 million '^orth o 
U.S.-supplied helicopters and light planes to loca e g 
cultivation. The Mexican Army has been used to destroy 
the illegal crops and apprehend illegal ^ 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs and 
other U.S. enforcement agency personnel are_ stationed 
in Mexico to work with Mexican authorities in the ex- 
change of intelligence and in operations directed towards 
halting the drug traffic. 


Drug Education 

During FY 1971, there was a significant expansion of 
Federal programs aimed at both educatihg Americans 
to the dangers of drug abuse and training personnel 
to deal with drug problems in local coihmumties^ A 
number of Government agencies concerned with these 
program^ have instituted projects l^ed on thfear own par- 
ticular diientations and cbjectiveSy' 

Office of Education 

The involvement of the Office of Education (OE) m 
drug education began in 1969 with the funding of Aware- 


ness House, an experimental project in the town of Fort 
Bragg Calif., using trained ex-drug users to work with 
youth.’ The success of this project led to the establis - 
Lent of 11 such centers across the United States, run by 
staff trained with OE funds. 

Background. In March 1970, President Nixon called 
for an extensive program of drug education. ConMent 
of the effectiveness of preservice and in-service tra g 
after the success of Awareness House, OE spent 
million to organize the National Etotion T^ - 

ing Program (NDETP) . The role of NDETP was to 
trL teachers, school administrators, parents, law en- 
forcement ofScials, and other community representative 
to deal with drug abuse problems in their own 
communities. 

The National Action Committee to Combat Drug 
Abuse, composed of doctors, lawyers, scientists, and other 
persons knowledgeable in the drug held, coordinated 
NDETP during the early stages of the program. is 
currently under the auspices of the OE Drug Educa- 
tion Program. . . , 

By September 1971, .55 States and territories reported 

that more than 400,000 persons had been trained and 
were qualified to train others in their home communities. 

Recent funding. Impetus was given » drug education 
with the passage of the Drug Abuse Education Act of 
1970 (P.L. 91-527). which authorized $58 million to e 
soent over a 3-year period for drug education. In FY 
1971, $6 million was appropriated for OE to carry on l s 
programs; in FY 1972, $13 million was appropriated for 

‘''sy *?enTof calendar year 1971, 1 year after the pas- 
sage of the act. OE funds were being spent for drug edu- 
caLn projects in 28 communities, 19 colleges, and 
State and territorial departments of education^ 

In FY 1972, OE used part of its funds from the Drug 

Abuse MucaAon Act to develop the ‘■Help Commu- 
nities Help Themselves” program. OE 
mately 800 small grants to tram teams at eig g 
“enters across the country. The plan was to give these 
teams intensive training for 2 weeks, 

sons would then return to their communities to organize 
drug education programs and tram others. 

Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration 

Tn its efforts to prevent delinquent behavior among young 
persons, the Youth Development and 
Ln Administration (YDDPA) hi« f 

education as a major aspect in 15 local p J 
1971. While few YDDPA programs are devoted ^.hu 
sNely to drug abuse, all of those which have a drug compo- 
“Im focus on education and pubUc information as a 
means of prevention. 


National Institute of Mental Health 

During FY 1971, the Division of Narcotic Addiction and 
Drug Abuse within the National Institute ^en a 
Health (NIMH) established three centers to 0 ^“ 

Sg in methods of drug abuse prevention, treatment, and 
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rehabilitation. By the end ot Jt Y ly/l, more man ipuu 
health, educational, law-enforcement, social-service, com- 
munity, and agency personnel had received training at the 
three national centers in Connecticut, Oklahoma, and 
California. A fourth center recently was established in 
Florida. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Comprehensive 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 
91-513) , NIMH was authorized to award grants to States 
and public or private nonprofit agencies to support drug 
abuse education, training, technical assistance, and evalua- 
tion projects. Thirteen grants totaling $775,000 were 
funded under the act. 

Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention 

The Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention 
(SAODAP) is responsible for all major Federal drug 
abuse activities, including education, prevention, treat- 
ment, rehabilitation, and research. 

Total congressional appropriations for these programs 
were $132 million in FY 1971. SAODAP funding alloca- 
tions were set at $70 million for FY 1972. 

SAODAP has organized a National Training Center for 
Drug Abuse Control in Washington, D.C., to reduce the 
critical shortage of persons trained in drug education, 
treatment, and rehabilitation. It is expected that 2,400 
persons throughout the country will be trained at the 
Center — the hub of a national system that will train 
16,000 persons in FY 1973. 

Another SAODAP effort is a collaborative program 
with the Division of Narcotic Addiction and Drug Abuse 
of the National Institute of Mental Health to assist medi- 
cal schools in developing drug and alcohol abuse 
curricula. 

Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) has played a major role in the Federal effort 
against drug abuse by funding, through block and dis- 
cretionary grants, innovative programs throughout the 
country. 

Many States have received LEAA funds for public 
education and special training for law enforcement offi- 
cials. Nationwide efforts directed at dmg abuse control 
are also aided by LEAA, such as the junior high school 
education program administered by the Young Lawyers’ 
Section of the American Bar Association. 

LEAA funds have supported drug abuse education pro- 
grams in public schools in the District of Columbia; Green 
Bay and Milwaukee, Wis.; Detroit, Mich.; Richmond, 
Va.; and the States of Texas and New Mexico'. The Cen- 
ter of Science and Industry in Columbus, Ohio, received 
an LEAA grant for a multimedia educational exhibit. 
A program in Georgia which receives LEAA funds has 
pooled the resources of several public agencies to provide 
education and other programs to current and potential 
drug users. 


Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) 
has initiated extensive programs of education and training 
on drug abuse. The training programs are directed toward 
law enforcement personnel, and educational activities are 
geared toward the general public. 

State and local training. The BNDD training effort was 
spearheaded by the inception of 2-week courses in drug 
abuse and enforcement techniques, first conducted in 
Washington, D.G., and then given in local areas across 
the country. This program reached 3,368 persons in FY 
1971. 

Regional training seminars, intended to reach more 
persons than could be trained in the 2-week course, were 
developed next. These short-term seminars are designed 
to give the participants basic instruction on drug law en- 
forcement. The seminars were attended by 88,050 persons 
in FY 1971. 

The most recent training program is an intensive 10- 
week course for drug specialists among enforcement per- 
sonnel. Begun in fall 1970, the course graduated 70 per- 
sons by the end of FY 1971. 

Other training efforts include the Forensic Chemist 
Seminars, conducted at the BNDD National Training 
Institute, and the publication of a newsletter for forensic 
science laboratories in the United States and in foreign 
countries. 

Public education programs. In addition to training law 
enforcement personnel, BNDD has been involved in a 
number of drug abuse prevention programs, including the 
provision of films, publications, and speakers. 

As part of its public inquiry activity, BNDD participates 
in a cooperative media advertising campaign with other 
Federal agencies. In addition, BNDD assists the Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers Association in preparing films 
and publications. 

Other projects include the establishment of pilot com- 
munity drug abuse prevention projects in the 13 domes- 
tic regions administered by BNDD, and the establish- 
ment of contacts with various private organizations that 
may be helpful in disseminating drug information. 


In 1970, the Department of Defense responded to the rise 
in drug abuse in the military services by adopting a com- 


Department of Defense 



prehensive policy of education, prevention, identification, 
treatment, rehabilitation, and enforcement. Xhis new 
policy was motivated by the recommendations of a task 
force including representatives of the Secretary of Defense 
and all the services. 

With the inception of this policy the services launched 
a program of drug abuse education for all members of the 
military. Additionally, drug abuse seminars for nonin- 
vestigative personnel and military dependents were con- 
ducted in West Germany and the Pacific. Classroom pro- 
grams for dependents were started at the Marine Corps 
School at Quantico, Va., and at Air Force schools in the 
Philippines. 

The Education Specialist School at the naval base m 
San Diego prepared selected enlisted men to organize 
drug education and training programs and to provide 
counseling for those with drug problems. The Air Force 
began a seminar for its pilots, using ex-addicts as members 
of the teams conducting the seminars. 


Department of State 

The Department of State advises traveling Aniericans of 
the drug laws to which they are subject when visiting for- 
eign countries. This policy was initiated in response to the 
fourfold increase in the number of Americans detained in 
foreign countries for violation of local drug laws. By May 
1971, 747 Americans were under detention in 50 foreign 
countries. 

In addition to informing Americans of foreign drug 
laws, the Department also attempts tOi assist those persons 
detained for drug violations in obtaining legal counsel. 

National Clearinghouse for Drug 
Abuse Information 

In March 1970, President Nixon announced the establish- 
ment of the National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse In- 
formation (NCDAI) . A part of the Office of Commum- 
cation within the National Institute of Mental Healffi, 
NCDAI was created in response to the growing need for 
a focal point for accurate and reliable information on 

drug abuse. n • 

NCDAI serves as the primary agency for the collection 
of drug abuse information and distribution to all seg- 
ments of the population. Since its creation, NCDAI has 
distributed more than 5 million drug, abuse publications. 

Other functions include ahswerihg inquiries by naail 
and phone, referring sped^l Requests to appropnate 


sources publishing major secondary source materials, and 
operating a comprehensive information storage and 
retrieval system. 


Marijuana 

In an effort to provide an accurate scientific basis for 
Federal legislation and law enforcement concerning mari- 
juana, the Congress enacted two pieces of legislation. 

The first, the Marijuana and Plealth Reporting Act of 
1970 (P.L. 91-296), directs the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare to submit annual reports to the 
CongreL on the health consequences of marijuana use. 
The"'phrase "health consequences” includes not only the 
physical and psychological consequences of marijuana 
use, but also its societal effects, _ 

The second, section 601 of the Comprehensive Drug 
Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 91- 
513), established the Commission on Marijuana and 
Drug Abuse, which was responsible for the submission to 
the Congress of its findings and recommendations. 


Methadone 

The synthetic opiate known as methadone has added 
new dimensions, some of them controversial, to the treat- 
ment of drug addicts. A brief description follows of the 
drug’s properties, its use in treatment, and the controls 
governing its legal use. 

Characteristics of methadone. Methadone was developed 
in Germany during World War II, when other naturally 
derived painkillers were not available. It is a narcotic 
drug; its cross-tolerance with other narcotics makes it 
valuable for rehabilitation of heroin addicte. _ 

At certain dosage levels, which vary in in wi u^ s, 
methadone blocks the euphoric “high” that addicts derive 
from heroin. At lower levels, methadone does not block 
heroin’s effect, but reduces the addict’s hunger for 

Methadone is also used to ease the discomfort of heroin 

withdrawal. . v. 

Rehabilitation with methadone maintenance has a 
variety of advantages. The drug can be taken orahy, so it 
is easily administered. It is relatively inexpensive and 
easily available. Users experience no senous side effects— 
probably methadone’s most important characteristic 
and thus the user can live a near-normal life and hold a 
job. 
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rehabilitation atmosphere. Other programs may simp] 
require daily visits for methadone administration an 
weekly visits for urinalysis. 

The extent of medical, psychological, social, and voce 
tional services available to the addict during rehabilitE 
tion also varies. Most programs offer some group c 
individual therapy as well as some form of vocation: 
rehabilitation, employment counseling, or occupation: 
therapy. 

Another variance is in the attitudes toward the at 
diet’s dependence on methadone. In some program 
enrollees are encouraged to pursue a goal of dmg al 
stinence, including, eventually, methadone; while i 
other programs, the individual’s ability to hold a jc 
and relate well to his family is emphasized. 



Federal control. Methadone was first sanctioned 


Counselor writes report on patient during his initial interview 
at methadone maintenance clinic. 


Other views of methadone. Critics of methadone argue 
that the dmg does not solve the “drug problem.” Using 
methadone merely substitutes one drug for another, it is 
contended. Further, critics say that use of methadone as a 
maintenance dmg prevents society from delving into the 
underlying causes of dmg abuse. 

The Federal position on methadone maintenance, as 
stated by the Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention, is that methadone maintenance is a useful treat- 
ment for certain types of heroin addiction. 

At the same time, methadone is not viewed as a pana- 
cea. The policy of the Special Action Office has been to 
encourage other forms of treatment and attempts at inno- 
vation, while benefiting from the advantages methadone 
has over present alternatives available to a large number 
of addicts. 


Variances in treatment progrEuns. Methadone mainte- 
nance treatment programs var)’ in their requirements for 
admittance, their mode of operation, and the extent of 
ancillary services offered. 

Generally, enrollees are 18 years of age or older and 
aw a long history of heroin use witli previous attempts 
and failures at rehabilitation. 

After admittance, enrolle,es aie given small doses of 
methadone daily. These doses are gradually increased, as 
tolerance pepnits, until tfie, addict has reached a stabi- 
tion pomt .^where he no longer feels a compelling 





March 1969 for investigational use in maintenance pro- 
srams by the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) 
Ld the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
(BNDD) . It was categorized as an Investigational JNew 
Druff (IND) despite prior research gams, because evi- 
dence of long-term safety and effectiveness for addict 
treatment was insufficient to permit general 

marketability. . . 

Because of the drug’s potential for abuse, it is neces- 
sary that prior approval for methadone maintenance 
programs be obtained from BNDD as well as FDA. 
BNDD approval is based on the existence of adequate 
control procedures to prevent diversion of the drug m o 

illicit channels. , t. j tv o«ri 

Under authority of the Federal Food, Drug, a^ 
Cosmetic Act, the FDA, in cooperation with BNDD, 
suggests regulating protocol for sponsors of programs 
investigating methadone as a treatment device. Th 
protocol ensures that the drug is administered only under 
highly controlled conditions of frequency, methods of 
administration, and dosage levels. 

The protocol also suggests guidelines for minimum age 
requirements of patients and requires adequate record- 
keeping, urinalyses, and other laboratory tests.^ 

By Tune 1971, FDA permission had been given to ap- 
proximately 211 sponsors to use methadone m treatment 

^^The'^i^ost recent FDA records indicate that about 360 
sponsors currently have permission to use methadone in 
approximately 460 treatment programs. These programs 
reach approximately 77,500 addicts. 


New guidelines. In April 1972, FDA announced that it 
would remove methadone from the IND category and 
sanction its use as a heroin substitute under new guide- 
lines. These guidelines were developed in c(W^ration 
with NIMH, BNDD, and the Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention. 

Under the new guidelines, which are ejected to be 
effective by the fall of 1972, methadone will be available 
for maintenance treatment in all medically justified cases, 
but only from approved institutions, physicians authorized 
to prescribe the drug under the aegis of those institutions, 
and pharmacies authorized to dispense the drug by the 
approved institutions. 

Institutions will be granted approval by Fl^m 
operation with NIMH and the Special Action Office. 

Extreme precautions are being taken to prevent metha- 
done from reaching the illicit drug market. For this reason, 
it will not be sold in retail pharmacies except those which 
are part of approved drug programs, as stipulated above. 


Research, A longer-acting methadone, acetylmeth^o^, 
which lasts up to 3 days as compared with the standard 
24-hour effect of regular methadone, is being studie 
under the direction of the Special Action Office, There 
are several obvious advantages to a longer-acting metha- 
done. Outpatient addicts would not be restricted to daily 
visits to the program for their methadone supply. The new 
drug would also make it inore difficult for; users to skip 
doses and try heroin satisfactorily. Finally, a longer-actmg 
drug would undoubtedly reduce costs, ^cause fewer doses 
would have to be prepared and administered. 


Alcohol 

Public drunkenness and other offenses related to the abuse 
of alcohol constitute some of the more common, time- 
consuming, and often dangemus offenses for most local 

police departments in the Nation. 

Except in States or municipalities where the care^ oi 
public dmnks has been turned over to other apncies, 
the police are called upon to remove these individuals 
from the streets, to process them through arrest and in- 
carceration, and to keep them in custody until their cases 

are disposed of according to law. 

Often that means that the public drunk is soon returned 
to the streets to enter again the cycle of becoming intoxi- 
cated, being arrested and incarcerated, and yet again 

rd0&scd» » 

In certain cases, the abuse of alcohol may be associated 
with other criminal conduct which threatens the lives 
or property of other citizens. Thus, the drunk who d^^^es 
his car or the drunk who becomes embroiled m a hght 

may be a threat to the community. 

The seriousness of alcohol abuse and alcoholism was 
emphasized in the First Special Report to the Congress 
on Alcohol and Health from the Secretary of H^lth, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW) in December 1971. 

The Assistant Secretary for Health and Scientific Af- 
fairs noted that “while we are horrified by the a-buse of 
such drugs as hallucinogens, narcotics, and stimffiants by 
our youth, we pay little heed to the most abused drug of 

them all: alcohol.” , , , t, 

The recent Federal legislation on alcohol abuse dern- 


Patient at methadone maintenance dinic is 
examined by a physician. 


approach be substituted for current criminal procedures. 
The commissions were the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice; the 
District of Columbia Crime Commission; and the Co- 
operative Commission on the Study of Alcoholism. 

That same year^ Congress enacted legislation in this 
area. One of the provisions of the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1967 to the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 was for the support of facilities and services for 
the prevention and treatment of alcoholism. This pro- 
vision was reinforced by the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1969, which set up a program for alco- 
holic counseling and recovery. The 1969 amendments 
called for this rehabilitative program to be based within 
the communities. These amendments emphasized the ob- 
jective of returning the alcoholic to society rather than 
institutionalizing him. 

Alcoholic Rehabilitation Act. The Congress passed the 
Alcoholic Rehabilitation Act of 1968 (P.L. 90-574) . The 
act declared alcoholism to be a major health and social 
problem affecting a large percentage of Americans. The 
act further stated that alcoholism treatment and control 
programs should be community based, should provide a 
full range of services under proper medical direction, and 
should use the integrated services of a variety of public 
and nongovernmental agencies. Moreover, the act noted 
that handling alcoholics through the criminal justice 
system only perpetuates the problem, whereas treat- 
ing alcoholism as a health problem enables early detec- 
tion and prophylaxis as well as effective treatment and 
rehabilitation. 

The act authorized Federal aid for the construction and 
staffing of facilities for the prevention and treatment of 
alcoholism. The act further directed that Federal funds 
used in research, prevention, treatment, or rehabilitation 
in the field of health should be utilized in an effort to 
lessen alcoholism in the United States. 

This act was amended and strengthened by the Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Amendments of 1970, 
which authorized direct grants for projects external to 
community mental health centers. 

NIAAA. To strengthen Federal efforts in the area of 
alcoholism. Congress passed the Comprehensive Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment, and Re- 
habilitation Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-616). This act created 
the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 
(NIAAA) which assumed administration of all alcoholism 

Cups of orange juiee with methadone which will 
be given to patients. 
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programs in the Department of HEW. The act also 
created the National Advisory Council on Alcohol Abuse 
and Alcoholism, whose function is to assist in developing 
a national policy on alcoholism and alcohol abuse. 


Federal Departments 
and Agencies 

The following section summarizes the roles of the Federal 
departments and agencies whose responsibilities include 
the execution of Federal policies concerning narcotics 
and dangerous drugs. The previous section took a func- 
tion-by-function approach ; the following section will take 
an agency-by-agency approach. 

Executive Office of the President 

The Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention 
was created late in FY 1971 by President Nixon to coordi- 
nate, strengthen, and develop the basic strategy and 
priorities for Federal drug abuse prevention efforts. These 
efforts include prevention, education, treatment, rehabili- 
tation, training, and research. 

Department of Justice 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) 
has the primary responsibility for enforcing Federal drug 
laws and halting illegal traffic in narcotic drugs, mari- 
juana, depressants, stimulants, and hallucinogenic drugs. 
The Bureau investigates major traffickers, both interna- 
tional and domestic, including organized crime figures. 

The Office of Drug Abuse Law Enforcement works 
with local, State, and Federal investigative teams to stop 
street-level heroin traffic and to complement efforts 
against higher levels of traffic by other agencies. These 
teams collect and pool intelligence, prepare lists of wit- 
nesses, and present intelligence to Federal grand juries, 
as well as assisting in State and local intelligence and 
prosecution efforts. 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration con- 
ducts research and assists State and local agencies in drug 
law enforcement, drug abuse preventive education, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation. This assistance takes the form 
of planning grants for statewide comprehensive law en- 
forcement, block action grants to States, and discretionary 
action grants emphasizing anticrime programs in cities. 
Examples of some of these projects appear at the end of 
this essay. 

The Narcotic and Dangerous Drug Section of the 
Criminal Division advises U.S. attorneys and Federal 
agencies of Federal policy in interpreting drug-related 
laws, supervises Federal prosecutions for violations of 
these laws, and assists U.S. attorneys and investigatory 
agencies in developing such cases. The Section also super- 
vises litigation concerning addicts committed under the 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966 (NARA). 
The Section advises the Office of the Solicitor General on 
appeals of drug-related cases. 

The Bureau of Prisons provides both institutional and 
aftercare treatment for addicted offenders under title II 
i of NARA. For the 30 percent of offenders with drug abuse 
problems who do not qualify under NARA, the Bureau 
began a drug abuse program in FY 1971 at five 
institutions. 


The United States Marshals Service assists the Federal 
Aviation Administration in its program to stop air piracy. 

InFY 1971, U.S. Marshals made 227 arrests and seized 
approximately $1.6 million worth of narcotics. From the 
beginning of the program in October 1969 through FY 
1972, 756 arrests were made for violations of Federal 
narcotics laws, and narcotics worth $16.7 million were 
seized. 

The Border Patrol of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service guards the borders of the United States 
against smuggling of illegal drugs and turns evidence 
and persons involved in such activities over to the Bureau 
of Customs of the Department of the Treasury for appro- 
priate handling. 

Department of the Treasury 

The Bureau of Customs guards ports of entry into the 
United States against illicit drug traffic, working closely 
with other Federal agencies such as the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, BNDD, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the Public Health Service, and the Depart- 
ments of State and Commerce. 

A function of the Office of Assistant Secretary (En- 
forcement and Operation) is to coordinate narcotic law 
enforcement efforts in the Department, other Federal 
agencies, governments of other nations, and INTERPOL. 
The Office of Law Enforcement, under the Assistant 
Secretary, is responsible for drug law enforcement policies 
of the Department and maintains liaison with national, 
local, and foreign enforcement agencies. 

The Internal Revenue Service, through the Special 
Enforcement Program, utilizes the tax laws to prosecute 
middle- and high-level narcotics traffickers and their 
financiers for criminal tax law violations. 

Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

The National Institute of Mental Health conducts pro- 
grams in drug treatment, rehabilitation, research, train- 
ing, and education through the Division of Narcotic 
Addiction and Drug Abuse. This division includes the 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Branch and the research- 
oriented Center for Studies of Narcotics and Drug Abuse. 
The National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse Informa- 
tion in the Office of Communication collects and dis- 
tributes drug abuse information. The National Institute 
on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism administers all HEW 
alcoholism programs. 



The U.S. Office of Education helps schools, colleges, 
and communities respond to local drug abuse problems 
through the National Drug Education Training Program 
of the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development 
(BEPD). Funded by the Drug Abuse Education Act of 
1970, the program trains both students and teachers to 
lead drug education programs tailored to the community s 
needs. 

The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) is charged 
with ensuring the safety and effectiveness of legal drugs 
available to the American public. The FDA recommends 
to the Secretary of HEW which drugs should be con- 
trolled under the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention 
and Control Act of 1970. The Secretary in turn supplies 
medical recommendations to the Attorney General. 

As part of its program to prevent antisocial behavior 
in youth, the Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration of the Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service funded 15 projects with major drug-related 
components in both FY 1971 (more than $1.8 million) 
and FY 1972 (more than $1.2 million). Four of these 
projects in FY 1971 and three in FY 1972 were devoted 
exclusively to drug abuse education, training, and 
rehabilitation. 

Department of State 

The Department of State addresses international aspects 
of stemming the international supply of narcotics and 
dangerous drugs by assisting Americans traveling abroad 
and informing them of foreign drug laws; by ^the 
chairmanship of the Secretary of State of the Cabinet 
Committee for International Narcotics Control, which 
coordinates Federal policy on reducing the flow of illegal 
drugs into the United States; by negotiating bilateral and 
multilateral agreements with other countries; by encour- 
aging United Nations activity against drug abuse; and by 
assisting foreign police forces upon request in enforcing 
narcotics laws. 

Department of Defense 

The Department of Defense has instituted massive pro- 
grams aimed at preventing drug abuse, rehabilitating 
military drug abusers, and controlling illegal narcotic 
trafficking by Armed Forces personnel in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Customs. Responsibility for drug control 
operations was transferred early in FY 1972 from the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Reserve 
Affairs) to the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Drug and Alcohol Abuse) under the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Health and Environment) . 

Department of Labor 

The Manpower Administration of the Department of 
Labor includes rehabilitated drug addicts and alcoholics 
in its nationwide training programs. Five experimental 
and demonstration employment projects were conducted 
with FY 1971. funds: one by the Vera Institute of Justice 
in New York City involving ex-addicts; one by the Wash- 
ington State Employment Service involving former alco- 
holics; and three by the Job Corps in Washington, D,G.; 
Jersey City, N.J.; and San Jose, Calif., involving adoles- 
cent drug abuse prevention and control. Between Janu- 


ary 1971 and January 1972, a series of nine drug educa- 
tion workshops reached representatives from all levels of 
Job Corps employees and enrollees at all training centers. 

Department of Agriculture 

The Department of Agriculture helps to stem certain 
forms of drug abuse at their original source — the produc- 
ing plants — through pilot projects to eradicate the hemp 
weed and the poppy plant, research into alternative crop 
production, and assistance to foreign agriculturalists. 
These activities are carried out by the Extension Service, 
the Agricultural Research Service, and the Foreign 
Economic Development Service. 

Department of Transportation 

The Department of Transportation, through the Federal 
Aviation Administration (FAA) and the United States 
Coast Guard, conducts an intensive program of support- 
ing other Federal agencies in intercepting the smuggling 
of illegal drugs into the country by air and sea. The FAA 
conducts programs to identify and deal with drug abuse 
among their transport personnel, particularly pilots and 
flight instructors, and to prevent smuggling by air of illicit 
drugs into the United States. 

Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 

The Office of Community Development sponsors projects 
in Model Cities to treat, rehabilitate, and educate nar- 
cotic addicts and alcoholics and to provide drug abuse 
prevention education in model neighborhoods. 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

The Office of Economic Opportunity supports commu- 
nity-based drug treatment and rehabilitation facilities 
and comprehensive dmg abuse programs among the poor. 
These programs reached approximately 15,000 drug 
addicts and 65,000 others in FY 1971, with funding total- 
ing $12.8 million to 20 programs. 

United States Postal Service 

The Postal Inspection Service investigates cases involving 
illegal use of the mails in narcotic and dangerous drug 
trafficking in cooperation with BNDD and the Bureau 
of Customs. 

Veterans Administration 

The Veterans Administration treats veterans of the 
Armed Forces for drug problems in a treatment and 
rehabilitation program that has been greatly expanded 
since FY 1971, supported by an ongoing research program 
to improve treatment methods. Treatment encompasses 
social, psychiatric, and vocational problems. 


State Drug Programs 

Law enforcement officials in virtually all States recognize 
that the traffic in drugs and the treatment of drug users 






are rriajor irroblems affecting the administration of crimi- 
nal justice. 

State plans and efforts are funded by LEAA with sub- 
stantial block action and discretionary grants supporting 
programs to cairb the mounting menace of the drug 
problem and treat and rehabilitate addicts, both adult 
and juvcniile. Some of the extensive, and often unique, 
programs are summarized below. They are digested from 
FY 1971 reports to LEAA from the State Planning 
Agentaes, which are the legal entities at the State level 
which receive LEAA planning, action, and discretionary 
grants. 

Colorado. This State funded two methadone treatment 
programs— in Denver and Boulder. In Denver, persons 
charged with possession are offered the options of “volun- 
tary enrollment” or prosecution, and persons on probation 


concentrates on a methadone maintenance program 
which, statistics indicate, has contributed to a decrease in 
the crime rate. 

Programs coordinated by the Narcotics Treatment Ad- 
ministration offer methadone maintenance, detoxifica- 
tion, and abstinence, and provide counseling, training, job 
placement, and dmg education services. 

The Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments 
began, with an LEAA grant, an innovative program that 
takes a socio-psychological approach to drug abuse edu- 
cation. A pilot project began in January 1971, in grades 9 
through 1 1 in District of Columbia and Mar^'land schools. 
Eleven teachers instmcted five classes each, with about 
25 students in each class. The curriculum, based on the 
principle that a change in behavioral patterns necessitates 
a change in perception, seeks to change the students total 
concept of drugs and drug abuse. Drug abuse, accordingly. 
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Wavne Countv began a program pemittmg judges to 
TOimtheroin-addict offenders to a treatment prograna for 
a‘cm.rt-controlled time period. An innovative attock on 
the drag abuse problem, launched by the Wayne County 
Inteimediate School District, which includes Detroit, 
utiiiaes seminais and special university courses to provide 
training in drug abuse education for teams of educators 

from 20 local school districts. _ 

A program to halt the spread of drug abuse, particularly 
among voung people, and to make treatment available 
for narcotics and dangerous drug users, was implemented 
bv a SI 90,424 grant to create an Office of Drug Abuse in 
the executive office of the Governor as a statewide 
information center. 

\ State drug treatment facility in the metropolitan 
Detroit area is using $495,900 in LEAA funds to treat 
narcotic and dangerous drug users who voluntarily seek 
heb. 


Mississippi. Major cities reported startling increases in 
drug abuse, and authorities linked an upsurge in street 
crime to drug usage. Special narcotics investigative units, 
budgeted by LEAA funds, were established in 10 of the 
State’s larger municipal police departments. In less than 
4 months, these units reported more than 400 narcotics 
users to the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs in 
Jackson and made 345 drug-related arrests. 

The State Planning Agency made funds available for 
specialized police training programs in drug-case prepara- 
tion and preventive aspects of narcotics control. 

A grant of $116,500 aided the establishment of a new 
State Bureau of Drug Enforcement. 


Missouri. The Missouri program of drug education, 
treatment, and rehabilitation aims to educate the public 
on the nature and extent of drug and narcotics abuse, 
inform the public of the availability of treatment resources 
for drug users, and create treatment and rehabilitation 
facilities for drug users. 

In pursuit of those goals, a community-based residential 
house with a capacity for treating and rehabilitating 30 
narcotic-dependent persons was established in Kansas 
City. A drug mformation center and a drug-crisis inter- 
vention center were set up in St. Louis. 

As part of the program, a treatment center for juvenile 
drug users opened in St. Louis, offering rehabilitative 
treatment, preventive education in drug abuse for 
teachers and community leaders, and regional and school 
workshops. 


each of which was attended by some 150 teachers of 
seventh and eighth grade classes, as part of a program 
providing a mandatory 20 hours of public school drug 
abuse education. The State Department of Education, 
supported by an LEAA grant, initiated community-wide 
drug abuse prevention programs in more than 15 
localities. 

In the area of treatment, an LEAA grant enabled the 
city of Santa Fe to establish the private, nonprofit El Vicio 
Methadone Maintenance Program for local heroin 
addicts. 

Ohio. LEAA grants enabled Columbus to expand its 
program of narcotics and drug abuse enforcement; To- 
ledo to support a drop-in house where short-term hous- 
ing, medical aid, and professional counseling are made 
available to adolescents with drug problems; and Frank- 
lin County to develop a county-wide tactical investigative 
unit coordinating the activities of 34 law enforcement 
agencies. 

A Center of Science and Industry in Columbus de- 
veloped a multimedia program of drugs and drug abuse 
education. An exhibit with live demonstrations that pro- 
mote viewer interaction attracted 185,000 visitors, nearly 
half of whom were students. 

Oregon. Abuse of dangerous drugs and narcotics addic- 
tion was attacked on many fronts. LEAA funds of $289,- 
878 were allocated for regional approaches by establish- 
ing and equipping investigative teams in four districts 
and the Oregon State Police. An administrative district 
composed of four counties, with Portland as the focal 
point, received a grant to expand the narcotics section 
of its Vice and Narcotics Division from 24 to 29 agents, 
commissioned to make arrests, searches, and seizure.^ in 
all four counties. 

This program resulted in breaking up two major orga- 
nized drug operations reaching as far as Mexico, as well 
as drying up many local sources. 

Prevention programs in public schools revolved around 
a “Know the Law” theme. 

Wisconsin. The attack on the drug problem in Wisconsin 
centers on treatment of addicts and education in the 
perils of drug use. 

The Community Council on Drug Abuse of Green Bay 
received LEAA funds to develop a drug information 
program using participants from the legal, medical, and 
clerical professions, and inmates from th.e Wisconsin State 
Reformatory. Approximately 24,000 persons participated 
in more than 300 programs, involving discussion and thf 
presentation of films. The Green Bay Council also estab- 
lished a Public Information Center on Drug Abuse as pari 
of the Brown County Library. 

With assistance from the State Medical Society, th( 
Center produced a 3-hour televised program entitled 
“Drug Turn-on,” which was distributed to area high 
schools. The Council also published a supplement to thf 
Green Bay Press Gazette, which was distributed to 26,34C 
students in the junior high schools, high schools ante 
colleges. 

The City of Milwaukee received a grant of $73,531 
for a drug abuse education program in the schools, Tbi 
Racine Addictiori Center was awarded $71,198 for a pm 



Conclusion 

The drug abuse problem is one of the most serious 
public health and law enforcement crises ever to test the 
resources of this Nation. It has stirred into action a field 
of Federal initiatives aimed at reducing the presence of 
these drugs in the United States, protecting young citi- 
zens from enticement to drug use, and restoring to good 
health and usefulness those persons who have suffered 
the devastation of drug addiction. 

The most noteworthy of the steps taken by the Presi- 
dent have been the establishment of the Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention to coordinate Federal 
treatment, rehabilitation, and education efforts, and the 
creation of the Office for Drug Abuse Law Enforce- 


ment to coordinate the law enforcement side of the war 
against drug abuse. These two offices were established to 
give a common theme and tempo to the far-ranging Fed- 
eral efforts which have gotten underway in recent 
years. 

Throughout the new initiatives of the Nixon admin- 
istration (the strengthening of domestic and international 
enforcement capabilities, the tremendous expansion of 
drug abuse education projects, the great concern for nar- 
cotic addicts both at home and in Vietnam, and the 
new strides toward international cooperation to control 
traffic in narcotics, marijuana, and dangerous drugs) a 
common theme is evident; the objectives that motivate 
the Federal campaign against drug abuse are the relent- 
less pursuit of drug criminals, the humane treatment of 
addicts and abusers, and the honest education of youth- 





Organized Crime 


The most comprehensive attack on organized crime in 
the Nation’s history has been welded together during the 
past 3 years under the leadership of President Nixon. 
New approaches to controlling criminal activities, greater 
commitments of resources, and high-level coordination 
of Federal programs are among the initiatives taken. 

In consequence, organized crime activity never has been 
such a precarious undertaking in the United States as 
it is, today. 

The organized crime figure faces an awesome array 
of Federal — and, increasingly, State — law enforcement 
forces. 

Fie stands a better chance of detection, arrest, indict- 
ment, conviction, and imprisonment than ever before. 

He may be detected through investigative efforts of 
any of dozens of Federal or State agencies through 
court-authorized wiretapping, through Federal audits 
and examinations, through Federal tax probes, through 
customs inspections, or through other continuing inves- 
tigations into the kinds of crimes in which he is involved. 

Prosecution efforts also have been greatly intensified 
by the Department of Justice. The number of indictments 
and convictions in organized crime cases was nearly 
doubled in FY 1971. 

Growing drive. The number of organized crime strike 
forces, Federal units concerned solely with the detec- 
tion, investigation, and prosecution of organized crime 
figures, has increased from three at the beginning o 

FY 1969 to 18. . j ^ j 

The number of attorneys in the Organized Gnrne and 
Racketeering Section of the Criminal Division in the 
Department of Justice increased from 68 m 1968 to 134 
in the spring of 1972. The number of assistant U.S. at- 
torneys around the Nation, who handle much of the case- 
load in prosecutions, increased 40 percent. 

Federal funding of State and local efforts to combat 
organized crime nearly doubled from 1970 to 1971, 
through grants by the Law Enforcement Assistance 

Administration. . , /i • 

In 1970, a National Council pn Org^ized Cnme was 
established by President Nixon to provide Cabinet-level 
coordination and policy in the Federal Government s at- 
tack on organized crime. r i? j 

The Nixon administration also has made ot fed- 
eral law providing for wiretapping under certain circum- 
stances, and of new congressional legislation relating o 
organized crime. 




.Surveillance of suspected organized Crimeactfvity is aided 

' "by court-authorized wiretapping. 


As to the usefulness of new legislative weapons, former 
Attorney General John N. Mitchell noted early in 1972 
that court-authorized wiretapping “is considered the most 
effective single weapon to penetrate these well-entrenched 
criminal groups and (the administration has) used it to 
bring about record numbers of indictments and 
convictions.” 

He said the administration also “proposed and saw 
passed the Organized Crime Control Act of 1970, which 
provided additional authority for obtaining and preserv- 
ing testimony, protecting witnesses, destroying large-scale 
intrastate gambling operations, prosecuting corrupt public 
officials and their corrupters, and disrupting the criminal 
infiltration of legitimate business.” 

Results 

The results of this intensified effort have been impres- 
sive. The Department of Justice reports that in FY 1971, 
2,122 defendants were indicted in organized crime cases, 
and 679 convictions were obtained. This is nearly double 
the indictments and convictions a year earlier of 1,142 
and 418, respectively, and a substantial growth over 813 
indictments and 449 convictions in FY 1969 and l,lfab 
indictments and 520 convictions in FY 1968. 

By coordinating efforts and implementing all legisla- 
tive and administrative tools, ^ the administration 
“mounted a far more effective drive against organized 
crime than had been possible before,” according to At- 
torney General Richard G. Kleindienst m 1972. In New 
York, Chicago, and many other cities, we have tom big 
eaps’in the ranks of the top gangland bosses,” he smd. 

An assessment of the impact of the new effort agair^t 
organized crime was made in mid-1972 by Hen^ E. 
Petersen, Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 

Criminal Division. . „ , 

The “war against organized cnme ^ has reached 
zenith, in terms of manpower and legislation, he sm . 

Organized crime, he said, is “less powerful today 
than it was a few years ago. He added: In terms o 
quantitative comparisons, there are obviously no rehab ^ 
Ltistics on organized crime income or operauon. But m 
terms of the organization, as we know it, and the num ^ 
of convictions that we are obtaining, and the stature of 

the people we are convicting . ■ • I think we are wea en 

the number oEMghr^doagures 
- convicted. We can show an increase, m the 
identiaed people in organized crime who are 
victed yelhy year. And, it just seems, to me to be im- 
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possible that organized crime can sustain this type of 
assault over a lengthy period of time.” 


Summary 

At the Federal level, a wide variety of Government agen- 
cies and departments is invoking every possible means 
of detection and investigation of organized crime figures. 
They include: 


Department of Justice. The Department of Justice, 
which directs the overall Federal effort against organized 
crime, has substantially increased its commitment of 
manpower and resources to this effort over the past few 
years. 



Audio equipment, used in court-authorized wiretap, aids in 
surveillance by local law enforcement officials. 

The Organized Crime and Racketeering Section of the 
Criminal Division has a key role through administering 
strike forces ^d through its prosecutive function. 
Stepped-up activities in both these areas have set the pace 
for mtensified Federal efforts against organized crime. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, which carries out 
the major intelligence and investigative effort, has in- 
creased Its manpower levels and intelligence dissemina- 
tmm to deal more effectively with organized crime. In FY 
1971, for example, the FBI participated in the largest 
senes of gambling raids in its history. 

Recem activities of the Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
^rous Dregs included Operation Flanker, the largest 
Federal eflfort to date against the distribution of illegal 
^gs. This 6-month investigation resulted in arrests and 
m ictments which included indications of organized crime 
mvolvement. 


Department of the Treasury. The conviction of organized 
crime figures for income tax evasion has gained impetus 
through the participation of Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS) agents in the strike force program. In FY 1971, 
IRS initiated a new program specifically designed to in- 
vestigate middle- and upper-echelon narcotics traffickers 
for criminal tax violations. 

The Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms (ATF) , 
foriperly the ATF Division, also participating in strike 
force operations, has been instrumental in uncovering 
organized crime elements by tracing their concealed 
ownership of establishments selling or serving alcoholic 
beverages. 

Secret Service efforts regarding organized crime — 
largely investigations of forgery and counterfeiting — - 
have increased through a greater commitment of man- 
power as well as a doubling of expenditures from FY 1970 
to FY 1971. 

The Bureau of Customs participates in major strike 
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marshal Federal resources and bring the full power of 
Federal law enforcement to bear on illegal activities. 

The major elements of the national strategy are the 
organized crime strike forces, the National Council on 
Organized Grime, international efforts, and recent legis- 
lation. Descriptions of these elements follow. 


'orce operations. The Bureau has established a special 
oranch to act as liaison with the strike forces and to 
implement new enforcement programs. The Bureau has 
intensified efforts to combat the organized theft of cargo 
and halt the illegal importation of narcotics by organized 
crime figures. 

Postal Service. The Postal Inspection Service has ex- 
panded its efforts in investigating organized crime in- 
volvement in postal-related offenses such as post ofhce 
burglary rings, fencing of stolen stamps and money orders, 
mailing of illegal drugs, and numerous types of mail fraud 
violations. Indicative of the increased effort is the estab- 
lishment of an Organized Crime Division m the Postal 
Inspection Service. 

Department of Labor. In response to growing evidence 
of labor union infiltration by organized crime groups. 
Department of Labor investigators probe into labor 
racketeering activities to uncover organized crime involve- 
ment in extortion, embezzlement, fraud, and other illega 
acts pertaining to labor unions. 

Department of State. The Passport Office of the Depart- 

ment of State maintains continual liaison with the 
Department of Justice in order to move swiftly against 
organized crime figures violating passport laws. 

Securities and Exchange Commission. As a result of its 
growing concern with organized crime involvement in 
malpractice in the securities and financial markets, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission ^fg^ assigning 
personnel to organized crime strike forces m FY lyoy. in 
FY 1970, it established an organized crime section ^ ^ ^ 
Washington headquarters. These activities have led to 
increased investigations of organized 
in the indictment of 58 persons during FY 1970 and f 

1971. 

Federal Communications Commission. Illegal gambling, 
the largest source of revenue for organized crime ^mes 
under the investigative authority of the Federal Corn- 

munications Commission when tn 

transmitted by radio communication. FCC contributes to 
the Federal Government’s drive against organized crime 
by uncovering such transmissions and taking administra- 
tive action against broadcasters, or referring cases to the 
Department of Justice for possible criminal action. 


National Strategy 

The nature of organized crime operations has made 
datory the development of a national strategy a 


Strike Forces 

The need for a nationwide attack on organized crime has 
dven rise to a pooling of efforts by various elements ot 
the Federal Government. The strike force concep , 
launched in 1967, is the leading example of such Federal 

coordination. , t x- 

Organized crime strike forces, under coordination o 

the Department of Justice, bring the combined exper- 
tise of investigators from a number of Government 
agencies to the metropolitan areas in which they operate. 
There are currently strike forces located in Baltimore, 
Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Miami, Newark, New Orleans 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, and 
St. Louis, plus a Special Project Force in the District of 

Columbia. , 

Participating agencies are: Bureau of Narcotics a 
Dangerous Drugs, Labor-Management Services Admin- 
istration of the Department of Labor, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, the Secret Service, Bureau of Customs, Bu- 
reau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms, Postal Service, 

and Securities and Exchange Commission. ^ 

There are about five attorneys from the Organized 
Grime and Racketeering Section on each strike force, and 
total personnel levels depend on the number of representa- 
tives assigned from other agencies. 

Operations. The strike forces work through combined 
planning and information, with strike force representa- 
tives calling upon their own agencies for implementation 
of the investigative effort. After studying all available in- 
telligence data, the strike forces develop^ pnoriUes of 
investigation for each agency involved. Srtike force rep- 
resentatives then enlist the support of field 
from their own agencies for developing cases under 
responsibility. When necessary, other agencies which do 
no have representatives on the strike forces can be called 
upon to asslt in investigations which relate to their area 

of involvement. r w, +Viia 

The chief of each strike force is an attorney from the 

Organized Crime and Racketeering Section, Stake forces 
provide daily and monthly reports on sigmiicant cases 

the Attorney General _ p 

The Special Project Strike Force m Washington, DC., 

called Strike Force 18, attempts to trace “““V ^ 
racketeering activities to legitimate businesses and fin^ 
clal institutions. Because this money can turn up any- 
where in the country. Strike Force 18 may call upon sup 
port from other strike forces as necessary. 

Strike force support. The strike forces have varymg de- 
grees of contact with local law enforcement ' 

Snly the New York strike force to l^al 

authorities as permanent representatives. In other sta 
forces, the extent of liaison with local authorities depen 

and capability of the agency mvolved. 



National Council on Organized Crime 

noordination on the organized crime problem has gained 
topetus through the National Gounctl on Oy- 
Crime, created on June 4, 1970, by Executive order 

°'“o‘S brings together Cabinet-level offices 
giving them a view of the scope of the organized crime 

wheTnew ^Ske forces will be located. The Conned has 
set a target date of 1976 for bringing syndicated crime m 
.T_- Cf-o+oo iinrlpr r.ontrol. 


Members. The Council meets at the call of the Attorney 
General, who serves as chairman. Other Depaxtaent of 
Justice members of the Council are the Assistant Attorney 
General, Criminal Division; the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Tax Division; the Chief of the Organized Gnme and 
Racketeering Section of the Criminal Division; the Com- 
missioner of the Immigration and Naturalizatifm Service; 
the Director of the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs; the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion; and the Administrator of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration. 

Council members from the Department of the Treasury 
are the Secretary of the Treasury, the Assistant Secretary 
(Enforcement, Tariff and Trade Affairs, and Opera- 
tions), the Assistant Secretary (Tax Policy), the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Customs, the Commissioner 
of the Internal Revenue Service, the Director of the 
United States Secret Service, and the Chief Counsel of 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

Other Council members are the Postmaster General, 
the Secretary of Labor, and the Chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 


Staff. Six regular staff committees of the Council have 
been set up in the areas of narcotics; gambling rackets; 
infiltration of business; labor; State and local efforts 
against organized crime; and counterfeit and stolen funds, 
securities, and credit cards. These committees analyze 
current needs and efforts in their areas of involvement 
and make suggestions for methods of dealing with the 
specific activities of organized crime. 


organized crime matters between the United States and 
other nations. 

Organized Crime Act 

The most comprehensive Federal legislation enacted to 
combat organized crime is the Organized Crime Control 
Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-452) , which includes the following 
provisions : 

□ Authorization for special grand juries to sit in heavilv 
populated areas for up to 36 months to indict and to 
report to courts on noncriminal misconduct by ap- 
pointed public officials involving organized crime- 
activities (title I) ; 

□ The broadening of witness immunity laws (title II) ; 

□ Authorization of the detention for up to 18 nionths^of 
recalcitrant witnesses until they have complied with 
court orders (title III) ; 

□ Authorization of conviction for perjury based on obvi- 

ously contradictory statements made under oath 
(title IV) ; ^ 

□ Authorization for the Attorney General to protect and i 
maintain Federal and State witnesses and their fami- 
lies in organized crime cases (title V) ; and 

□ Making a Federal offense the plotting to obstruct State 
law in order to facilitate an illegal gambling business 
and prohibiting the conducting of illegal gambling 
businesses (title VIII). 


International Involvement 

The jurisdictional problems which necessitate Federal 
involvement have increased rapidly as organized crime 
has expanded its activities throughout the Nation and 
across national borders. 

An example is organized crime involvement in the 
importation of illegal drugs. The Federal Government has 
established cooperative programs with various foreign 
Governments in an effort to control drug trafficking. 

Foreign banking and investment present another prob- 
lem of international proportions, as some capital from 
organized crime activities is sent overseas and out of the 
reach, of local investigative efforts. The United States 
is currently involved in negotiations with the Swiss Gov- 
ernment on approaches to solving this and other criminal 
problems through a mutual" assistance, treaty. 

Foreign nations may provide infomaation to Federal 
agenci^ dealing wiffi organized crime on request, al- 
though there are no formal procedures for liaison on 


Programs of Federal Agencies 

As pointed out in the Summary, the intensified Fed^riul 
efforts against organized crime involve a wide range of 
Government agencies and departments. Relevant pro- 
grams of many of these agencies have increased signifi- 
cantly as the Government has sought greater involve- 
ment and new approaches to s^ttack the problem. 

Following is a discussion of the Government programs 
which are contributing to the coordinated Federal figfit 
against organized crime. 


The main investigative and prosecutive strength of th« 
Federal Government in its attack on organized crim* 
is provided by the Department of J.ustice. 


Department of Justice 


The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration pro- 
vides financial assistance to States to help them to develop 
and implement operations against organized crime at the 

State and local levels. r t 

Reports on these activities of the Department of J us i 

follow. 


Criminal Division 


Important prosecutive functions and some investigative 
and intelligence functions of the Department are legated 
in the various sections of the Criminal Division. These 
are the Organized Crime and Racketeering Section, which 
administers strike forces and has a key prosecutive ro e; 

Cftneral Crimes Section, which enforces cnrninal sta- 



Visual surveillance of suspected organized crime activity. 

Activities of the Department regarding organized enme 

Division administers the strike 
prosecutes individuals accused under statutes relating 

^^^rFederal Bureau of Investigation provides the key 
investigative and intelligence-gat^ring _ 

The Bureau of Narcotics and 
ducts investigations of heroin and drug tr^ck- 

inff an activity often associated with organized enm . 

TTie Immigration and ^atura^ation Service^^^^ 
gat^s persons involved in ertine who a i . 

La citizens, to determine if they violated ^ ^ 

naturalization statutes; if so, deportation or denaturaliza 

B itr violations of tax laws, including violatiom toy 
ed crime elements who derive income from illicit 

sources such as heroin traffic. 


Lerislation and Special Projects Section, which provides 
the^Congress with infoimation on pending legislation ^d 
teenies sidelines to personnel of t»e Dep« on 
new legislation; and the Management 

which inforces statutes relating to organised crime activity 
in labor unions. 

Organized Crime and Racketeering Section 

The coordination of Federal activities directed toward 
' or^nized crime rests primarily with the nme 

^Racketeering Section. The Section has 
t_. information sharmg, owrseeing the op 



er^tuon oi struts 

crime, it grew to I»;r^meys and 
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96 other personnel in FY 1971. Two units, the Special 
Operations Unit and the Intelligence and Special Services 
Unit, have responsibility for the Section’s various areas of 
concern. 

Special Operations Unit. The Special Operations Unit is 
responsible for reviewing Federal requests for court orders 
for electronic surveillance under title III of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968. A total of 
261 court orders was obtained in FY 1971, bringing the 
total since the first order requested under the act to 387. 
The bulk of these orders has been obtained to investigate 
gambling offenses. The Special Operations Unit also 
handles inquiries from the strike forces and United States 
Attorneys’ offices regarding electronic surveillance and 
requests to immunize witnesses. 


Intelligence Unit. Responsibilities of the Intelligence 
Unit include arranging for protection of witnesses in 
organized crime cases under title V of the Organized 
Crime Control Act of 1970. The Unit is also charged 
with the maintenance of a data facility with information 
on the scope and membeKhip of organized crime syndi- 
cates throughout the Nation. In this capacity, the Unit 
collects and indexes information from the wide range 
of Federal agencies which cooperate in the effort to 
combat organized crime. 

Most of the work in this area is with the Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs .and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; the Office of Labor-Management and 
Welfare-Pension Reports of the Department of Labor; 
the Postal Inspection Service of the United States Postal 
Service; and the Bureau of Customs, Secret Service, Bu- 
reau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms, and Internal 
Revenue Service, all in the Department of the Treasury. 

The Intelligence Unit has been phasing computer 
capability into its data facility over the past 5 years. The 
data work, some of which is still done manually, will 
eventually be completely automated. 

Some analysis of the data maintained is performed by 
the Intelligence Unit. More often, however, the attorney 
in charge of prosecution analyzes information relevant 
to IS case. This facilitates the work of the attorney in 
presenting the information to a grand jury or at trial. 


ersons under investigation. A list of persons under in- 
vesti^bon for possible organized crime involvement is 
qIIv Organized Crime and Racketeering 

^ agencies having investigative re- 

^^d^ral agencies may request infor- 
gprti ^ ^ Organized Grime and Racketeering 

section, but dissemination is by no means automatic. Each 


request is dealt with on its merits, keeping in mind prob- 
lems such as possible defamation of individuals and com- 
promise of sources. 

Strike force supervision. Besides assigning attorneys to 
each strike force, the Section has a supervisory role 
pertaining to all strike forces. Four Deputy Section Chiefs 
have responsibility for directing the activities of strike 
forces in various geographical locations and visit those 
strike forces regularly to provide guidance. The Section 
also has responsibility for authorizing prosecution in cases 
developed by the strike forces. 

Statutes enforced. The specific statutes with enforcement 
under the auspices of the Organized Crime and Racketeer- 
ing Section are the Gambling Devices Act of 1962; the 
Consumer Credit Protection Act; the Organized Grime 
Control Act of 1970; and other gambling, racketeering, 
and liquor laws. The Section also supervises enforcement 
of other Federal criminal statutes when investigations 
show evidence of organized crime involvement. 

Indictments and convictions. By the close of FY 1971, 
grand juries provided for under title I of the Organized 
Crime Control Act had been summoned in at least 12 
districts. Under the gambling provisions of the act (title 
VIII), there were 45 indictments involving 469 defend- 
ants. A number of indictments were obtained under title 
VIII, prohibiting the obstruction of State criminal law.s 
to facilitate illegal gambling; and one indictment was 
returned under the provisions of title IX, concerning 
racketeer-influenced and cormpt organizations. 

During FY 1971, activities of the Organized Grime 
and Racketeering Section indicated increased results over 
the previous fiscal year, A total of 2,122 defendants were 
indicted in organized crime cases, and 679 convictions 
were obtained. 

Major indictments and convictions during FY 1971 
included the conviction of 61 high-echelon organized 
crime figures. 


Raids. A number of major raids was also carried out, 
including the largest Federal effort to date against nar- 
cotics distribution. The Organized Crime and Racketeer- 
ing Section provided coordination for that crackdown, 
termed Operation Flanker. A raid of six gambling rings 
in New Jersey and adjoining States resulted in the arrest 
of 65 persons involved in sports betting operations esti- 
mated to handle $35 million yearly. 


General Crimes Section 

The General Grimes Section supervises enforcement of 
several statutory areas which may involve offenses by or- 
ganized crime groups. These areas include offenses re- 
lating to Government operations and property, interstate 
commerce, obstruction of justice, extortion, and perjury. 

Corruption of public officials, which can involve orga- 
nized crime elements, comes under the examination of 
the General Crimes Section, as do crimes involving theft 
of goods in transportation. 

The Section also supervises enforcement pertaining to 
the theft of securities and other negotiable items. This is 
a growing area of organized crime involvement; and dur- 
ing 1969-70 the net worth of missing or stolen securities 
was estimated to exceed $400 million. 
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Legislation and Special Projects Section 

The mission of the Legislation and Special Projects Sec- 
tion is to provide information to the Congress on pending 
legislation and to disseminate guidelines to personnel of 
the Department o,f Justice and other Federal agencies 
concerning recently passed legislation. 

During FY 1971, the Section provided information 
on the Organized Crime Control Act of 1970 to strike 
force personnel, U.S. attorneys, and other Government 
personnel. During the fiscal year, the Section established 
an Immunity Unit concerned with the new witness im- 
munity provisions of the act. The Immunity Unit is 
charged with facilitating the processing of applications 
for grants of immunity under title II of the act. 

Management and Labor Section 

In 1970, the Management and Labor Section was estab- 
lished within the Criminal Division to supervise enforce- 
ment of Federal criminal laws which regulate the activities 
of labor organizations. The Section prosecutes cases in- 
volving interference with interstate commerce by extor- 
tion, improper payments to union officials by employers, 
embezzlement of union funds, kickback payments to 
agents of welfare and pension plans, and other racketeer- 
ing activity. 

Labor racketeering is carried out by organized crime 
groups seeking to infiltrate unions to gain access to union 
funds and the funds of their pension and welfare systems. 
This infiltration provides the means for theft of union 
money, extortion of funds by threats of labor strikes, and 
a base for a variety of other organized crime operations. 

Although not all indictments and convictions in areas 
under the Management and Labor Section’s responsibility 
involve organized crime elements, it is notable that 70 
indictments were returned in these areas during FY 1971, 
compared with 43 in FY 1970. Defendants convicted 
totaled 68 in FY 1971, compared with 32 in FY 1970. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, the prmcipal in- 
vestigative agency of the Department of Justice, is respon- 
sible for investigations of violations of various Federal 
criminal statutes including those aimed at combating or- 
ganized crime. FBI Special Agents are assigned to irivesti- 
gative and intelligence coverage of racketeering activities 
and criminal syndicates. ^ .... 

Because it has a major investigatory responsibility in a 
wide variety of criminal activities, the FBI is able to supply 
intelligence to the many Federal agencies involved in 
investigating specific facets of organized crime. It also 
supplies intelligence to the Organized Grime and Racket- 
eering Section on a continuing basis, and it cooperates 
with strike forces through investigation of any matters 
referred to it by those groups. 

In this capacity, FBI agents may be called upon to work 
with strike force personnel in investigating specific cases. 
However, because of the Bureau’s broad investigative re- 
sponsibilities and its continual and close coordination with 
the Organized Grime and Racketeering Section, it has 
not been necessary to assign FBI personnel to permanent 
positions on strike forces. 

Information dissemination. The prompt dissemination of 
information uncovered by the FBI to other Federal, State, 
and local law enforcement ageneies - is a major aspect of 


the FBI effort against organized crime. In FY 1971, 
340,451 items of criminal intelligence were forwarded to 
various agencies, an increase of about 42,000 over the pre- 
vious year, hlany of these items dealt specifically with 
organized crime, enabling the agencies receiving them to 
conduct nearly 650 raids; arrest nearly 4,000 gambling 
and racketeering figures; and seize cash, contraband, and 
gambling paraphernalia valued at more than $2 million. 

Local police departments have been particularly suc- 
cessful, in a number of instances, in acting on FBI in- 
formation. One police department was able, through 
information provided by the FBI, to break up two 
gambling operations which together handled almost $1 
million weekly. Another police department using FBI 
information conducted a raid which resulted in 184 arrests 
on various gambling, liquor, and morals charges. 

Illegal gambling. The illegal gambling provisions of the 
Organized Grime Control Act have resulted in increased 
FBI activities in that area. The act went into effect in 
October 1970; and between that time and the close of 
the fiscal year on June 30, 1971, some 725 arrests had 
been made involving illegal gambling under the act, and 
cash, property, and gambling paraphernalia valued at 
$1.7 million had been confiscated. 

FBI participation in gambling raids during FY^ 1971 
included the largest series of such raids in FBI history. 

Raids in Louisiana and Mississippi resulted in the con- 
fiscation of pinball and slot machines and cash valued, at 
more than $6.65 million. An interstate operation handling 
approximately $60 million annually was broken up by 
raids in seven States and the District of Columbia. These 
raids led to 56 arrests. In the New York City area, 
FBI raids on five gambling operations which were han- 
dling about $163 million annually resulted in 79 arrests. 
More than 400 FBI agents participated in a series of raids 
in Michigan, Florida, Illinois, and Nevada, which resulted 

in 150 arrests. . 

The FBI also joined with the Internal Revenue Service 
in the largest Federal gambling raid in history during FY 
1971. The raid struck at sports betting operations in 26 
cities and led to the confiscation of more than $2 million. 

FBI Laboratory. The FBI Laboratory has facilities to 
handle a wide range of scientific investigations, some of 
which are useful in organized crime cases. The facilities 
are also available to other Federal, State, and local law 
enforcement agencies in carrying out their investigative 

^^The Laboratory has been particularly helpful in the 
investigation of gambling activities. In this area, Labora- 
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tory scientists have the capacity for decoding records 
using codes and ciphers, determining the ongm of print^ 
eambHng materials, identifying paper used by bookmak- 
ers, reconstructing partially burned and mutilated writ- 
ing, and analyzing the operation of gambling devices to 
detect alterations made to them. 


Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs 


The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) 
assists the Federal drive against organized crime through 
its efforts to combat illegal drug trafficking. BNDD per- 
sonnel are assigned to all 17 strike forces outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. BNDD has also instituted a variety of 



Fingerprint comparator is operated by FBI specialist to 
identify latent fingerprints. 

task force operations with an investigative mission specif- 
ically designed to disrupt organized crime’s trafficking of 
narcotics and dangerous drugs. 

Operation Flanker was the most significant BNDD task 
force operation of FY 1971. Initiated for the purpose of 
immobilizing sources of drugs in four major crime sys- 
teim, this operation was aimed at criminals in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Hartford, Detroit, Chicago, and 
New Orleans. 

Operation Flanker was designed to use all available 
invtttigative toolsj including wiretapping, which was suc- 
cessfully utilized iri five cities. Undercover probes also 
Vfctfi initiated Ijy BNDD agents to penetrate the highest 
of the cnme.^tems. Agents placed in positions of 

, oo^mcemte^HfetppuKhaMlaigequanUticsofnar- - 

cotfcs {tom hig^Ii^l traffiaers. More than 200 BNDD 


agents were involved in this intensive, 6-month 
investigation. 

More than 100 arrests and indictments resulted from 
Operation Flanker, including the indictment of one fig- 
ure identified by a Senate subcommittee as being the 
head of an organized crime group. The operation also 
resulted in substantial seizures of drugs, cash, and 
weapons. 

In another highly successful task force operation dur- 
ing FY 1971, Operation Stitch, BNDD agents enlisted 
the support of local forces against mid-level narcotics 
traffickers in New York and Chicago. The investigation 
resulted in 159 arrests and dangerous drugs and narcotics 
seizures worth $4.5 million on the illicit market. 

Immigration and Naturalization 
Service 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service ,(INS) is 






ported on three previous occasions. He was again de- 
ported to Italy after serving the major portion of a 15- 
year sentence for narcotics conspiracy. 


Tax Division 


charged with significant investigative responsibility in a 
number of areas where organized crime elements may 
1)0 present. It investigates violations of laws relating 
to immigration, naturalization, and nationality as codi- 
hed in the Immigration and Nationality Act of 195^, as 

In tliDse statutes, Congress has denied to certain classes 
of persons, including those with criminal records or back- 
ground, admission to the United States or permissio 

to travel or reside in the United States. 

The grounds for deportation include convictions for 

crimes involving moral turpitude; 

viction of illegal narcotics activities; or involvement n 
conimm-rialkcd vice, prostitution, or °*er 
Deportation may also be employed if. at the “ 
aliln entered the United States, he ™ 
the same grounds for which he could be d«P”‘ed , 
Ifecause the use of these statutes is 
on a criminal conviction, it is often difficult f 
deijortation of aliens or naturalized ta- 

Afcranizpd crime activities. Other grounds t P 

"iS.” 

SbTS i‘, — » « •••» 

also nave occa u i address, 

as a stowaway and P J through continuous 

INS investigations are pBI, t^^ 

liaison and exchange of Bureau of 

..Ud. - 

local law enforcement agencies. 

In cases of persons ^0™ “ glctbn, INS con- 
Organized Crime J ® ,, ,o the Section, 

ducts investigations and furmsnes p ^ 

The investigations >”dude “^INS and en- 
mation, determining ^XamSization where appropri- 

forcing Organized Crime 
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rhrough its conduct of criminal and civil litigation in 
;ases of income tax irregularities, the Tax Division assists 
he Internal Revenue Service in collection of Federal 
•evenues. Tax Division attorneys may be called upon to 
assist U.S. attorneys in grand jury' investigations, trial 
^reparation, and prosecution of criminal tax cases. In 
nany instances, prosecution for criminal tax violations 
bas proved to be a highly significant tool against those 

involved in organized crime activities. ^ ^ • u v. 

The Tax Division maintains close liaisoii with the 
Criminai Division in cases concerning organized crime. 
Racketeer involvement in tax fraud cases and cases dea - 
ing with income from organized crime a^mties are 
bmught to the attention of that Division. Tax aspects 
of investigations carried out by the Criminal Divmon are, 
in turn, brought to the attention of tbe Tax Division. 
Thus, the same expertise applied by Tax ^ ^ ' 

neys in all criminal tax cases can be brou^ to bear on 
cases involving organized crime, thmugh the ., 

of Tax Division and Criminal Divison attorneys contrib- 

iitins? to the S3.m6 csscs. ^ , , 4 . 1 ^^ 

The Tax Division also maintains close liaison wi 
Intelligence Division of the IRS, receiving referrals for 
prosecution of organized crime cases from 
^ T,. PV 1971 the Tax Division assigned attomqis to 

maintain liaisok with eaA of the 
attorneys --ted in *e -ievelop^m and ^ 

oSfor tax fraud more than doubled over those 

°'itTt^S“nvolving racketeering elements was 
.ZtlTXii of the Tax Division’s total ct^^l 
cLeload in FY 1971, wiffi 119 -w^ca- receive W 


Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 


sonnel in Federal training programs; and (5) a consultant 
program to provide State and local units of government 
with technical assistance in combating organized crime. 

LEAA funding for organized crime programs comes 
from block grants to States, which support State and local 
crime reduction programs ; and from discretionary grants, 
given directly by LEAA for projects which otherwise would 
not receive needed funds. 

In the research area, the National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice, the research and 
development unit of LEAA, funded several organized 
crime projects in FY 1971. 

Descriptions of these efforts follow. 

Block grants. In FY 1971, the States funneled more than 
$11 million (about 3 percent) of their LEAA block grant 
funds into programs to combat organized crime. LEAA 
also made discretionary grants totaling nearly $4 million 
to projects to fight organized crime in 16 States. 

The States used block grant funds for a wide variety 
of programs tailored to the needs of the particular locality. 
Emphasis was in the areas of training specialized investi- 
gative law enforcement personnel, setting up intelligence 
groups to gather and interpret information, and assessing 
and evaluating the nature and scope of organized crime. 

State Activities 

Examples of funds allocated and the use made of them, 
based on reports to LEAA from the States themselves, 
follow. 

Hawaii. Two programs were established to attack orga- 
nized crime. One is aimed at upgrading the statewide 
police criminal intelligence functions, the other at devel- 
oping an investigatory and prosecutorial unit to act as 
the State attorney general’s “strike force.” Funded with 
$297,500, the programs will assess the extent and nature 
of organized crime and work toward its reduction, 

A major portion of the programs’ activities is devoted 
to recruiting and training personnel and enlisting the 
assistance of the public and private sectors in the on- 
slaught on organized crime. 

Four police intelligence units contribute full-time per- 
sonnel to the statewide intelligence unit. The prosecu- 
torial unit makes available specialists to evaluate and 
prosecute organized criminal activity. 

Illinpis. This State allocated $1,388,000 of its FY 1971 
LEAA funds to programs to control organized crime. 


the largest such allocation in the United States. The 
funds were used for a variety of programs, including 
training of law enforcement personnel. Three action 
grants were aimed at controlling and reducing organized 
crime in Illinois. One of these was awarded to the Illinois 
Institute of Technology Research Center to conduct a 
statewide study of organized crime. 

Louisiana. Six programs to cope with the growing prob- 
lem of organized crime were funded by LEAA grants in 
FY 1971. Funds were used for public education on orga- 
nized crime, upgrading police intelligence units, and orga- 
nized crime investigation structures. The office of the 
State attorney general received a grant to study the 
feasibility of an organized crime control agency and for 
conducting legislative research. 

Michigan. Law enforcement authorities estimate that 
organized crime in Michigan takes in $1 billion a year, 
mostly from poverty plagued residents of urban areas. 
The existence of organized crime has been identified in 
all the State’s urban areas, but is primarily concentrated 
in the Detroit metropolitan region. Michigan enforcement 
agencies received grants of $1 million from LEAA in 
1971 for programs to combat organized crime. 

Missouri. More than $100,000 in LEAA funds was 
committed to collect data, investigate and prosecute orga- 
nized crime figures, and establish a coordinated task force 
of metropolitan prosecutors and State level advisors. 

Prosecuting attorneys of Jackson and St. Louis Coun- 
ties and the circuit attorney of St. Louis each used LEAA 
funds to employ an additional full-time special prosecutor 
to investigate organized crime activities and prosecute vi- 
olators. The prosecutors are part of a strike force project 
which also utilized State and local police and a special 
legal advisor. 

New Jersey. LEAA funds used to support organized crime 
programs in New Jersey included $100,000 to the Divi- 
sion of State Police in the Department of Law and Public 
Safety for continuation of a statewide Crime Intelligence 
Project; $256,000 to continue support of the Organized 
Crime and Special Prosecution Section of the Division of 
Criminal Justice and the Organized Crime Task Force 
Bureau of the State Police; $80,000 to the Division of 
Criminal Justice to establish a resource pool of organized 
crime enforcement personnel and equipment; and $550,- 
000 to establish organized crime investigation and pros- 
ecution sections in the Essex County-Newark and Mercer 
County-Trenton areas. 

Pennsylvania. Grants totaling more than $1 million were 
largely used to staff and equip specialized organized crime 
units in Pennsylvania during FY 1971. A strike force was 
established under the direction of the State attorney gen- 
eral, its members including attorneys, accountants, special 
investigators, and researchers. 

The Pennsylvania Crime Commission was awarded 
LEAA funds to staff and equip an organized crime in- 
telligence and control unit. The Organized Crime Divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania State Police received a grant to 
establish a unit responsible for coordinating investigative 
activities among State police field personnel and Federal, 
State, and local authorities. 

Discretionary grants. LEAA discretionary grants during 
FY 1971 funded programs which attacked organized 
. crime in a number of ways. A major grant of $215,037 



supported efforts of the Knapp Commission to investigate 
allcg’cd police corruption in New York City, 

Other examples include: 

( 1 ) Several statewide units to combat organized crime 
were supported through discretionary funding, notably 
an investigatory and prosecutorial unit in California, and 
a Special Prosecution Unit in the Illinois attorney gen- 
eral’s office. A significant aspect of the Illinois project in- 
volved use of civil procedures as a new tool in fighting 
organized crime. For example, civil penalties and injunc- 
tions were used against two Chicago juke box trade asso- 
ciations and a northern Illinois scavenger operation to 


prevent them from operating in restraint of trade. 

(2) For the first time, a coordinated multi-State effort 
to combat organized crime is underway. The New Eng- 
land Organized Crime Intelligence System, supported by 
LEAA funding, centralizes the organized crime intelli- 
gence operations of six States in order to establish coor- 
dinated data collection and analysis, strategy planning, 
and enforcement efforts. 

(3) LEAA funding in West Virginia provided addi- 

tional staff support for a Purchasing Practices and Pro- 
cedures Commission to determine the extent of official 
corruption suggested by earlier Federal investigations and 
to find ways to remedy the situation. The Commission 
drafted and obtained passage of comprehensive reform 
legislation which included a purchasing crimes and con- 
spiracy act, a bribery and corrupt practices act, and a 
general criminal conspiracy act. Since the establishment 
of the Commission, per capita State purchasing expendi- 
tures liave dropped markedly. _ 

(4) In Dade County, Fla., LEAA supplied discretion- 
ar7 funding for an Organized Crime Trammg Course. 
The 7-week course provides extensive training to local 
law enforcement personnel dealing with organized crime. 

Research. Research by LEAA included the evaluation 
of organized crime intelligence systems, a study of ethnic 
succession in organized crime, a study of police corrup- 
tion, and a study of consumer borrowing from loan sharK . 

Department of the Treasury 

The Department of the Treasury charged with kw en- 
forcement responsibility in a number of areas 
fiscal matters and protective services, has a substantial ro 
in the Federal effort against 

Enforcement responsibilities are related to such cn 

as smuggling, counterfeiting, illegal importation o g , 
forging^of Government checks and securities, and inter- 

nal revenue offenses. , /-t -gtoms, 

The Internal Revenue V^^co and 

Secret Service, and Bureau of Alcohol, 

Firearms all deal with offenses in w i 
elements are sometimes involved, an 

representatives on strike forces. Office of the 

The Office of Law Enforcement, in the Office or 
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Federal effort against organized ™”e. 
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orgaiized crime carried out by the constituent g 

of the Department of the Treasury. 

Internal Revenue Service 

, The Internal Revenue Service, whil 

, enforcement of Federal tax la™, has two oin 
investigate organized crane activities.: , . ^ 


Intelligence Division. The Intelligence Division has re- 
sponsibility for investigation of suspected criminal viola- 
tions of tax laws; recommendation, when warranted, of 
prosecution; and collection of information concerning 
the extent of criminal violations of Federal tax laws. A 
total of 1,900 Special Agents is assigned to 59 Internal 
Revenue Districts throughout the United States to help 
accomplish this mission. 

In general, the efforts of the Intelligence Division in 
combating organized crime are related to two methods 
of attacking the problem: the conviction of organized 
crime figures for income tax evasion, and the lessening 
of profits from organized crime activities through taxation. 

The use of these methods of attacking organized crime 
necessitates an extensive investigative effort, primarily 
developed through Intelligence Division participation m 
the strike force program. Intelligence Division agents are 
assigned to all strike forces throughout the United States 
and maintain continual liaison with the Division trough 
exchange of intelligence information with four Division 

coordinators in Washington, D.C. , . r 

The Intelligence Division brings together informatiori 
from the Organized Crime and Racketeenng Section at 
the Department of Justice and from IRS to develop a pro- 
gram of cases to be dealt with by strike force personnel 
from the Intelligence Division. Strike force mvestigations 
resulting in cases recommended for prosecution ate fimt 
referred to the IRS Regional Counsel in the area involved, 
if the Regional CoLel concurs that prosecution is 
meAed turn refers the case to the Tax Division of 

Se Department of Justice. If he does nm concur the m- 
taarn on the cL is referred to the Organized Cnme 

“pmiettnt”orpm“d crime figures for income^ 
Prosecuting S 
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was attached following seizures by the bUL and State and 
local police from gambling and narcotics activities in a 
large eastern city. Raids in a large midwestern city re- 
sulted in the securing of taxes from funds seized from 

narcotics dealers. _ 

The Intelligence Division has recently intensified its 
efforts against narcotics trafficking and organized crime’s 
involvement in that area. Late in FY 1971, a new nar- 
cotics program was developed to prosecute middle- and 
upper-echelon narcotics traffickers for criminal tax viola- 
tions and to reduce their profits through assessing and col- 
lecting taxes on income from that illicit activity. 

During FY 1972, 200 special agents and 200 revenue 
agents are to be assigned to IRS districts to conduct in- 
vestigations of narcotics traffickers. 


Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms. Organized 
crime groups have often been found in violation of Fed- 
eral firearms and explosives laws and have been found to 
hide profits from various unlawful activities in the con- 
cealed ownership of establishments serving or selling al- 
coholic beverages. This kind of activity comes under the 
concern of the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Fire- 
arms (ATF), formerly the ATF Division, in its adminis- 
tration and enforcement of Federal alcohol, tobacco, fire- 
arms, and explosives laws. 

To carry out its investigative efforts into organized 
crime activities, ATF has assigned 19 of its personnel to 
the 17 strike forces outside of Washington, D.C., and some 
100 field investigators to areas throughout the country. 

Cases for investigation are determined jointly by the 
field investigators, strike force representatives, and ATF 
representatives in Washington headquarters. Information 
received from the Organized Grime and Racketeering 
Section at the Department of Justice, developed by ATF 
headquarters, and uncovered in the field, is taken into 
consideration in making these determinations. 



ATF maintains daily liaison with its strike force repre- 
sentatives through a nationwide teletype communication 
system, and information received from the strike forces is 
transmitted to the Organized Crime and Racketeering 
Section. When field investigators, who carry out the 
major portion of the investigative effort, determine a 
need for prosecution, they recommend such action to the 
ATF strike force attorney in the area involved. The strike 
force then transmits this recommendation to the Organ- 
ized Crime and Racketeering Section. 

In FY 1971, ATF expended 104 man-years on its or- 
ganized crime efforts. 

The work of ATF is not aimed primarily at the major 
criminal activities from which organized groups profit, but 
at the subsidiary activities which enable those groups to 
pursue their involvement in the areas which are more 
often associated with organized crime. 

For example, many ATF investigations have been di- 
rected at uncovering violations of Federal firearms laws 
when the subjects are suspected of supplying firearms to 
organized crime figures. ATF also works closely with the 
Bureau of Customs in investigation of cases in which fire- 
arms are suspected of being smuggled into the United 
States for use of organized crime groups. 

Its work in investigating violations of internal revenue 
laws pertaining to alcohol has enabled ATF to uncover 
a variety of types of organized crime involvement in that 
area. One facet of this work is the investigation of illicit 
distilling operations. More recently, however, ATF has 
been particularly helpful in uncovering racketeering ele- 
ments by finding that they have hidden interests or 
control in nightclubs, bars, restaurants, or liquor dis- 
tributorships. Although these may be legitimate businesses* 
knowledge of their existence as a location of organized 
crime assets often can be helpful in subsequent criminal 
investigations. 
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Internal Security Division. Efforts of organized crime to 
penetrate IRS itself have occurred in recent years. 

The large amounts of money which could be gained 
by successful violation of tax Ig,^ make the attempted 
bribery or corruption of IRS oM^als particularly appeal- 
ing to organized crime groups. ^The Internal Securi^ 
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Airport was initiated in 1970 on the concept of sending 
teams from the Bureau of Customs into the airport at 


imprisonment and a fine of $10,000 for bribery and con- 
spiracy and 9 months imprisonment and a fine of $5,000 
for bribery. 

The Internal Security Division also assisted the Knapp 
Commission in its investigation of alleged police corrup- 
tion in New York City. Internal Security inspectors worked 
undercover for nearly a year to develop evidence of the 
alleged corruption. 


various times to surprise anyone engaged in illegal acts. 
During the first year of the program, cargo losses at the 
airport dropped to less than one-third the losses re- 
ported a year earlier. 

During FY 1971, a program was initiated to reinvesti- 
gate thousands of trucking firms, mainly operating at 
international airports and piers, which are licensed by the 
Bureau of Customs. The investigations uncovered sub- 
stantial evidence of organized crime infiltration into the 
firms, meriting further investigation for possible referral to 
the Department of Justice for prosecution. 

One case recently developed with the assistance of 
Bureau of Customs agents involved an association of 
trucking firms, infiltrated by organized ciime, doing busi- 
ness at John F. Kennedy International Airport. A number 
of indictments resulted for conspiracy to violate the rate 
fixing provision of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Secret Service 

The United States Secret Service, in its investigation and 
suppression of forgery and counterfeiting of U.S. Govern- 
ment checks and bonds, has a significant role in combating 


Bureau of Customs 

International activities often related to organized crime, 
such as narcotics trafficking, unlawful importation of fire- 
arms, and illegal activities at ports and international air- 
ports, come under the investigative responsibility of the 

Bureau of Customs. ^ . j * 

The Bureau of Customs by 1971 had assigned agents 
to strike forces throughout the country. In this capacity, 
information is exchanged with the Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section with respect to possible cases or 
investigation, intelligence gained through investigation, 
and action to be taken as a result of mvestigation. 

In 1969, the Organized Crime and General Smugging 
Branch was created in the Bureau of Customs. This 
Branch maintains liaison with the strike forces and is 
responsible for creating and implementing new enforce- 
ment programs. Special agents of the Branch are als 
available to assist in investigations related to organized 
crime or smuggling. 

Narcotics traHcking. Bureau of 
aimed at narcotics trafEckmg. a ®Jor ”8““° 

crime involvement, have mcre^ed ^bstanU^ly m recm 
years. All aircraft, cargo, vessels, mrf, ®d^ 

sons entering the United States are being more cl(»ely 
CeSd thL ever before by Bureau of Customs offices. 
The use of X-ray machines for parage 
tector dogs at docks, airports 

test kits for quick analysU of 
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organized crime. 

Although organized crime involvement in counter- 
feiting and forgery is relatively limited when compared to 
gambling or narcotics trafficking, Secret Service investi- 
gations have uncovered a large number of conspiracies 

in this area. . , 

During FY 1971, 20 Secret Service agents were assigned 

to strike forces. They maintain liaison with the Organized 
Crime and Racketeering Section in much the same way 
as do other Department of the Treasury strike force per- 
sonnel. Relevant intelligence data known to the Organized 
Crime and Racketeering Section is supplied to the Secret 
Service strike force personnel. In turn, these agents trans- 
mit information to the Organized Crime and Racketeer- 
ing Section on subjects known to be of interest to tha 

^TnTddition to the strike force work. Secret Service fidd 
personnel in FY 1971 were conducting 102 
Lstigations of cases designated by the Department of 
Justice as organized crime matters. Field agents are avail- 
able to assist strike force personnel when called upon an 
to carry out investigations in locations where there are n 

^^'^SecmrSen^ice man-hours contributed to 

cranized crime in FY 1971 totaled 66,341, up from 44,000 
ganized cr budget allocation for 

the previous year. Ine i _ s <t7t;4nnn com- 
activities to counter organized crnne wus $754,000, co 

pared with $373,644 in FY 1970. 

United States Postal Service 

The riolation of postal laws by o'* ^ 
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Legitimate businesses such as real estate, insurance, and 
credit financing have been adapted into schemes to de- 
fraud the public, using the mails as a vehicle for carrying 
out the swindle. Financial schemes involving the use ot 
stolen securities as collateral for loans also are not un- 
common. The use of counterfeit, lost, or stolen credit 
cards also violates the mail fraud statute, because the 
rrpHit card system necessitates the mailing of invoices and 


statements. _ 

Theft and fencing of securities stolen from the mails at 

airports, post office burglary rings, and the fencing of 
stolen stamps and postal money orders are among t e 
unlawful activities which are investigated by the Postal 
Inspection Service and into which organized crime ele- 
ments have entered. 


Special unit. Although organized crime activity may be 
uncovered during the regular investigative work of the 
Postal Inspection Service, the nature and scope of this 
activity have merited special attention. The Postal In- 
spection Service participates in all aspects of the Federal 
effort against organized crime, and a special Organized 
Crime Division has been established at its Washington, 
D.G., headquarters to oversee coordination of its work 
in the area of organized crime. 


Strike forces. The Postal Inspection Service made its first 
assignment of an inspector to a strike force in FY 1969, 
and by FY 1971, a total of 18 inspectors was assigned to 
16 strike forces, i^nother 73 postal inspectors were also 
investigating organized crime cases by the close of the 
fiscal year. These inspectors were either supplementing 
the work of strike force personnel when necessary or 
carrying out investigations in areas where strike forces 
had not been activated. 

Man-hours devoted to organized crime investigations 
of the Postal Inspection Service totaled 56,795 in FY 
1971, compared to 33,696 for FY 1970. During FY 1971, 
these investigations resulted in 267 indictments, 240 
arrests, and 157 convictions. 


Department of Labor 

The infiltration of labor unions by organized crime groups 
giv'es those groups a platform for extortion activities 
through threats of labor strife and an opportunity for 
theft or embezzlement of money from large sums in union 
welfare or pension systems. 

The Federal Government’s major sanctions for com- 
bating this kind of organized crime activity are the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, as 
amended (29 U.S.G. 401, et seq.) (LMRDA) and the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act, as amended 
(29 U.S.G. 301-309) (WPPDA). The Labor-Manage- 
ment Services Administration (LMSA) in the Depart- 
ment of Labor is responsible for the administration and 
enforcement of these acts. 

Crimes. Although both acts are primarily aimed at in- 
suring public disclosure, criminal sanctions imposed by 
LMRDA include those for falsification of union records, 
extortionate picketing, and embezzlement of union as- 
sets. WPPDA prohibits theft or embezzlement, bribery, 
and kickbacks in connection with welfare and pension 
funds. Although not all investigations of violations of these 
unctions have uncovered organized crime elements, there 
have been numerous incidents of such involvement. Fed- 
eral efforts in this area have increased substantially in 
recent years. 


Investigations. Primary responsibility for investigating 
violations of the acts relating to possible organized crime 
involvement rests with the 89 LMSA field compliance 
officers and LMSA representatives on the 17 strike forces 
outside the District of Columbia. Thirty-three profession- 
als in LMSA headquarters provide support for the field 
activities of those officers. 

Compliance officers investigate labor racketeering ac- 
tivities while maintaining close coordination with other 
strike force attorneys for comparison of results with 
those of investigations conducted by other Federal agen- 
cies. Intelligence reports and information are exchanged 
regularly with the Organized Grime and Racketeering 
Section, 

Costs. During FY 1971, $2,739,000 was spent for LMSA 
participation in strike forces. This compares with. 
$662,352 in FY 1970 and $300,000 in FY 1969. 


Other Federal Efforts 

A number of other Federal departments and agencies 
contribute in one way or another to the overall effort 
against organized crime. 

Their contribution often consists of supplying infor- 
mation to those agencies more directly involved in in- 
vestigation and enforcement. 

In many cases, these agencies regulate or are otherwise 
concerned with areas which organized crime elements 
seek to enter and exploit. The steady referral of informa- 
tion from those agencies thus provides the Federal Gov- 
ernment with a valuable and lawful method of monitor- 
ing attempts of organized crime to penetrate private 
business and other such areas. 

The Federal Communications Commission has special 
responsibilities regarding organized crime in that it regu- 
lates broadcasts which might transmit lottery or other 

information of value in illegal gambling. 

Reports follow on the more significant Federal activi- 
ties in these areas. 

Securities and Exchange Commission. Malpractice in the 
securities and financial markets can entail organized crime 
involvement in such areas as fraud and deception in the 
purchase and sale of securities. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, ;(SEG) has the responsibility for pro- 
tecting, the public a,gainst, such malpractices under the 
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ISecunties lixchange Act of 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 
881; 15U.S.G. 78ato 78jj). 

The SEC maintains constant liaison with the Organized 
Crime and Racketeering Section in order to ascertain 
possible organized crime involvement in securities and 
(inancial markets through checks of broker-dealer and 
investment adviser applications, registration statements 
covering the public sale of securities, annual reports made 
by corporations and other issuers, proxy filings, etc. When 
information contained in this material is of possible inter- 
est to the Organized Grime and Racketeering Section, it 
is transmitted to that Section. 

In FY 1970, the SEC established an organized crime 
section at its headquarters, staffed with nine professionals 
and five clerical workers. 

SEC field investigation into organized crime activities 
is largely carried out through participation in strike forces. 



of a sawed-off shotgun. 


Since 1969, SEC has assigned six or seven persom to strike 
forces. During FY 1970 and FY 1971, SEC condne^ 72 
investigations in which tee was 
crime involvement. These investigations , j. 

indictment of 58 persons and the conviction of 34 mdm - 
uals in criminal actions. 

Small Business Administration. In checking the 

of businesses applying for loans licenses, 

other financial assistance, the Small 

tion (SBA) is concerned \rith the possible organized enm 

involvement of those applicants. 


SBA maintains liaison with the Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section, and all applicants for SBA assistance 
are checked with information maintained by the Section. 
In turn, SBA supplies the Department of Justice with 
any information of criminal activity which comes to its 
attention. During 1970, SBA supplied information in 
14 organized crime cases dealt with by the Department 
of Justice. 

Department of Transportation. The Office of Air Trans- 
portation Security in the Federal Aviation Administration 
has an informational function relating to applicants, em- 
ployees, contractors, airmen, and air carriers certified by 
the Administration. In carrying out this function, the 
Office researches names of persons who are of interest 
to organized crime control efforts of the Department of 
Justice and other Federal agencies. In this way, the Office 
of Transportation Security tries to ascertain whether per- 
sons of interest to the Organized Crime and Racketeering 
Section are identifiable with certified pilots and owners 
of aircraft. 

Federal Communications Commission. An area in which 
the Federal Communications Commission (FCG) par- 
ticipates in combating organized crime is that of denying 
the use of radio communication for transmission of in- 
formation that could abet illegal gambling or wagering. 
Although the enforcement of FCC regulations is largely 
dealt with through civil sanctions and administrative pror 
ceedings, criminal statutes apply to some regulations, such 
as the broadcasting of certain lottery information (18 
U.S.C. 1304) to abet illegal gambling. 

When the FCC uncovers evidence of such transmissions, 
the matter may be referred to the Department of Justice 
for possible prosecutive action. In FY 1971, the FCC 
took administrative action against several^ broadcasters 
found in violation of Federal sanctions against program- 
ming which directly supports an existing lottery. 


Conclusion 

Organized crime has presented one of the most serious 
challenges of any criminal activity to the F^der^ Gov- 
ernment and to society in general. The key to the Federal 
response, under the leadership of President Nixon, has 
been coordination of effort. 

The many Federal agencies and departments involve 
in fighting organized crime are now working together 
in joint policy formulation, planning, and mvestigation. 
The result is a comprehensive, cooperative assault against 

organized crime activity. ... , 

At the same time, greater priority has been given _ 
organized crime programs within these Federal agencie 
and departments. In some, pater manpower 
budgets have been the basic, components of intensified 
efforts. In others, new programs have ^*“8 

programs have been restructured as a result of the m- 
Lfsed commitment of the Federal Government as a 

'^*in\rms of increased indictments and convictions of 
organized crime figures, the Governinent is succeeding i 
its^efforts By heavily involving a variety of Federf agen- 
Ss ^Government has been able to utitoe a vnde scope 
S Felral criminal laws to obtain convietioffi o growng 
Itert of organized crime figures. It has also identified 
and convicted^more high-echelon members .<1^ 
syndicates and has made substantial mroads mto weak 
ing organized crime activities in general. 
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Juvenile Delinquency 


The Federal Government is deeply involved in programs 
to prevent and control juvenile delinquency. 

And, at the direction of President Nixon, it is currently 
developing a broad new national strategy for reducing 

delinquency. . . 

This involvement of the Government is in response to 

growing alarm about arrest rates among juveniles. 

Dimensions of the problem. Arrests of persons under 18 
years of age rose from 517,039 in FY 1960 , 

in 1970, an increase of 113.7 percent, according to the 
Uniform Crime Reports of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. Arrests of persons over 18 increased only 16.9 

^^During that period, arrests of juveniles for violent 
crime rose 166.8 percent and for drug violations 3,196.6 

Wniles commit one quarter of all crirnes and half of 
all property crimes, according to current estimates. Almost 
half of all serious crimes are committed by persons 

™There\re an estimated 50,000 children living in public 
institutions for delinquent children at any 
according to a recent study; there are about 100,000 ad 
missions to such institutions during each year. Some of 
those institutions are exemplary in rehabilitating youths, 
others lack the resources and support to do their job 
properly. 

Federal involvement. So rooted in 

problems are the causes of deUnquency that the F^ml 
response has led necessarily to a broad ran^ of 

nity-based educational and counseling services, in addi- 
tion to more traditional methods such as institutiona 

treatment. . . , oow 

These services range from direct involvement in - 

tencing youths to Federal correctional centers instead of 
prison to indirect involvement through policy guidance 
and project grants for research, experimental models, 

training, technical assistance, and action. 

InterdepartmBntal Coifncil 

; I^recognition of to many £a«B of to 


The Attorney General is chairman of the Council and 
he in turn delegated that function to the Administrator 
of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) , part of the Department of Justice. 

Goal. The central goal of the Council is to develop and 
put to work coordinated strategies for the best use o 
available resources to both prevent and reduce juvenile 

delinquency and youthful crime. 

To attain this goal, the Council has designed specific 

sub-goals : 

□ Define the role and responsibilities of each agency, 

□ Identify and eliminate duplication; 

Q Integrate current knowledge in order to establis 
action and research priorities ; 

□ Identify unmet needs and factors that require 
investigation; 

□ Organize integrated, ‘o pm- 

vel and reduce delinquency-as well as to develop 
each youth’s potential; 

□ Develop efficient, effective delivery of services to 
crime-prone, needy target groups , 

n Develop standardized grant application forms for use 
by all agencies administering delinquency ptograim, 

□ Establish an integrated and compatible data base for 
all these agencies; 

□ Design comprehensive evaluation procedures to ass 

performance; and ^ 

□ Evolve a detailed plan for the best way to initiate to 
^ proper policies and programs, makmg the best use 

of limited resources. 

Task forces. The Council has set to work four task forras 
laffed part-time by 35 to 40 persons from parUapatrng 

^^he purposes of to four task forces are ; 



111 Coordination. The first purpose is to study altema- 
d::tnceming where to P*- 

'OouncU to Go. .jy ^ Jftves. The second purpo» ^^P 

fiL-a Pr^m-ams was • ; . -Gouncil’s national policy objectives j 



(3) Evaluation. The third purpose is to identify and 
evaluate all Federal delinquency-related programs. 

(4) Management. The fourth purpose is to descri ® 
each Council agency functions in this field and to 
suggest alternatives. 

Members. The Council has five major-program members, 
representing the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration, the Office of Economic Opportunity, the De- 
partment of Labor, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; three minor-program members, 
representing the Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the Department of Transporta- 
tion; and two coordinating members, the Office of 
Management and Budget and the Special Action Office 
for Drug Abuse Prevention. Ex-officio members include 
The White House, the Office of Child Development, the 
National Institute of Mental Health, the ACTION office, 
the Department of Defense, the Veterans Administration, 
the Bureau of Prisons, and the District of Columbia City 
Council. 

Funds. Council operations are funded by the five major 
agencies (2/13 of all expenses each) and the three minor 
agencies (1/13 each); $650,000 has been pledged. No 
funds were expended in FY 1971. Approximately 
$175,000 was spent early in FY 1972 on contracts to 
implement the operations of the evaluation and manage- 
ment task forces; a management analysis contract and a 
program identification and evaluation contract. 

Staff. Council staff members (approximately 10 in num- 
ber) are on detail from member agencies. 

National Strategy 

The new national strategy that the Council is evolving will 
affect all the activities discussed in this essay. This strat- 
egy includes developing the concept of joint funding by 
the five major Council members at a regional level, in 
accordance with the Integrated Grant Administration pro- 
gram of the Federal Assistance Review Committee, estab- 
lished in 1969 to speed the efficient flow of Federal funds 
to local communities. The concept includes providing as- 
sistance to grantees in developing a single application 
whose components may be funded by more than one Fed- 
eral agency. The concept is being refined through experi- 
ence in FY 1972 and FY 1973 with pilot projects. 

Total Expenditures 

The Interdepartmental Council compiled estimated 
totals of expenditures in FY 1971 of Federal departments 
and agencies in the area of juvenile delinquency preven- 
tion and rehabilitation. 

These ejqDenditures were broken down to reflect the 
programs of these departments and agencies in three 
^eas: (1) programs and projects aimed at already de- 
linquent youth, including adjudication and rehabilitation 
programs; (2) youth development programs which are 
directed at preventing juvenile delinquency; and (3) 
youth and personal improvement programs which relate 
in irectly to the reduction of juvenile delinquency. 


Following is a listing of the departments and agencies 
conducting these programs and the amounts expended by 
each. The total spent by the entire F ederal Government in 
FY 1971 in areas relating to juvenile delinquency was 
$11.51 billion. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW) (other than the Youth Development and Delin- 
quency Prevention Administration) spent a total of 
$7,187 billion. Of this amount, $26.1 million was ex- 
pended on projects aimed at delinquent youth, $29.3 
million was expended on youth development programs, 
and $7,132 billion was expended on youth improvement 
programs. 

The Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention 
Administration (YDDPA), part of HEW, spent $15 mil- 
lion during the fiscal year. Five million dollars was spent 
on juvenile delinquency programs and $10 million on 
youth development programs. 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development 
spent $241.1 million. Of this total, $3.1 million was spent 
on juvenile delinquency programs, $5.4 million on youth 
development programs, and $232.6 million on youth im- 
provement programs. 

During the fiscal year, the Department of Justice 
(other than LEAA) had expenditures totaling $28.3 mil- 
lion. Of this amount, $27.7 million was spent on juvenile 
delinquency programs and $600,000 on youth develop- 
ment programs. 

LEAA spent $98.6 million on youth programs. This 
total included $61.2 million on juvenile delinquency pro- 
grams and $37.4 million on youth development programs. 

During the fiscal year, the Department of Labor spent 
$953.4 million. The Department spent $684.5 million 
on youth development and $268.9 million on youth 
improvement. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) had ex- 
penditures totaling $245.2 million. OEO spent $9.3 mil- 
lion on juvenile delinquency programs, $47.0 million on 
youth development programs, and $188.9 million on youth 
improvement programs. 

In addition to those Listed above, other departments 
and agencies also had programs designed to combat juve- 
nile delinquency. These were: the Departments of Agri- 
culture, the Interior, and Transportation; the Veterans 
Administration; the United States Postal Service; the 
Appalachian Regional Commission; the United States 
Civil Service Commission; the National Council on In- 
dian Opportunity; and ACTION. The total spent by 
these agencies was $2.74 billion. Of this, $700,000 was 
spent on juvenile delinquency programs, $3.6 million on 
youth development programs, and $2,736 billion on youth 
improvement. 

This essay presents an introduction to and perspective 
on delinquency-related programs of the Federal agencies 
that are discussed in greater detail in the departmental 
chapters of this annual report. Programs are divided into 
four categories: delinquency prevention, community- 
based treatment, institutional treatment, and research and 
training. In many cases an agency is discussed in more 
than one category; a mention in one category is not neces- 
sarily to be interpreted as an agency’s entire effort. 


Community-based recreation programs are among the 
delinquency prevention activities of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Delinquency Prevention 

Keeping the high-risk juvenile from acquhing a delin- 
quent label is the major concern of Federal juvenile delin- 
quency activity. Delinquency prevention presents a many- 
sided challenge requiring a multitude of approaches. Pro- 
grams may involve community volunteers, schools, or 
social service organizations. 

Content ranges from education and information to in- 
volving young people in their community and its pro- 
grams The Federal strategy is to offer constructive alter- 
natives to anti-social behavior— and to provide rewards 
for constructive social behavior. 


Juvenil© Delinc|U6ncy Prev6ntion 
and Control Act 


The major Federal legislation in this area is the Juvenne 
Delinquency Prevention and Control Act, passed iri 19 
and amended in 1971. It is administered by the Youth 
Development and Delinquency Prevention Administra- 
tion ( YDDPA) within the Social and Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice (SRS) of the Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare (HEW). 

The purpose of the act is to help States and communi- 
ties to assess and coordinate their resources, to plan com- 
prehensively, and to develop innovative coxnmunity-based 
programs for prevention, diagnosis, and rehabilitation of 
delinquent youth. 

The act calls for treatment of offenders as well as pre- 
vention of offenses. Its thrust, then, is to reduce crime 
by keeping offenders in the community, thus restonng 
them to more normal lives than would be possible if they 
were to be incarcerated. 


Funds FY 1971 funds were $15 million, compared with 
$10 million each in FY 1970 and FY 1972. The 1971 
funds were allocated as follows ; 

□ $2,096,767 for 38 State comprehensive plans author- 
ized by title I-A; , 

□ $78,909 for five State or community project plans 

under title I-A; 

□ $634,256 for 18 community-based rehabilitative serv- 
ice projects authorized by title I— B , 

□ $6,524,052 for 121 preventive service projects (title 
I-C) in schools, drop-in centers, halfway houses, and 
group homes, involving Youth Services Systems and 
community-based probation offices and offering serv- 
ices ranging from outreach to troubled youth to social, 
recreational, and vocational activities, 

□ $2,269,262 for 36 title II workshop programs for pro- 
fessionals and nonprofessionals, suoh as parents and 
youth; 

□ $131,318 for five title II grants for developing train- 
inp* curriculum for professionals; 

□ $129,420 for title II training of 10 graduate students 
to work in youth service agencies ; 

□ $1,461,781 for nine title HI experimental projects to 
evaluate and develop new approaches and involve 
young people ; and 

□ $778,959 for 15 title III grants, mostly to universities, 
to enable them to give technical assistance to title I 
projects and to develop a network of coordinated de- 
linquency prevention systems. 

Information. The YDDPA, in administering this act, 
offered extensive public information services, publications, 
and reports, including 10 regional seminars for State 
information personnel. 

Law Enforcement Assistance 


Goals. Special aims of the act are to divert the young 
offender from the criminal justice system and guide him in 
or near his home; to help the predelinquent without 
segregating and stigmatizing him; and to involve him in 
community programs and encourage him to serve on coun- 
cils advising youth service agencies. 

The act provides for strengthening agencies serving 
young people by authorizing funds to train new and ex- 
perienced personnel and to develop new techniques and 
practices. 


Administration 



In May 1971 the Departments of Justice and HEW 
agreed that YDDPA would focus on prevention and di- 
version, and the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion (LEAA) would concentrate on youth already in- 
volved in the juvenile justice system. The FY 1971 LEAA 
budget for juvenile delinquency therefore reflects some- 
what more emphasis on prevention than subsequent 
budgets ; 


Number 

of 

projects 


Prevention and youth develop ruent. 

Diagnosis and diversion 

Rehabilitation/treatment 

Upgrading resources 

Drug abuse • • 


Amount 


$ 16 , 622 , 132 

18 , 583 , 488 
35 , 384 , 160 

19 , 324 , 328 
7 , 380 , 827 

97 , 294 , 935 


LEAA administers the Omnibus Crime Control arid 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, as amended. It E the mmn 
funding agency of the Federal Government m the fie ds 
of crime and deUnquency. It grants funds to States 'or 

developing comprehensive plans to reduce crane, L 

funds diose plans; and it distributes individual grants at 
its discretion for programs that would not otherwise 
funded by States. It also conducts research and provides 
technical assistance to States. 
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□ Helped Washington, D.G., public school officials deal 
with school violence; and 

□ Assisted the Los Angeles, Calif., Mexican-American 
Advisory Committee in designing a drug education 
and treatment proposal. 


LEAA programs. Since its establishment in 1968, LEAA 
has been deeply concerned \vith juvende delinquency. 
The agency has urged States to concentrate on delin- 
quency prevention and control, stressing rehabilitation. 
Congress, too, has expressed continuing interest in this 
area; in FY 1971, for example, it amended the basic 
act to authorize tlie use of LEAA action funds for com- 
munity-based delinquency prevention programs. 

This basic approach has led LEAA to provide funds for 
the following kinds of programs : 

□ Cleveland, Ohio, where the treatment program 
strengthens community agency prevention efforts 
while steering juveniles away from the criminal jus- 
tice sy-stem; 

□ Austin, Tex., where the drug program has both a 
treatment and an education outreach component; 

Q Projects in Dayton, Ohio, San Jose, Calif., Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., and Charlotte, N.C., where youth serv- 
ice bureaus provide both rehabilitation and home- 
seivice orientation; 

I I Washington, D.C., w'here the Action for Children in 
Trouble (ACT) program tries to give personal serv- 
ice to children and their families, at the same time 
reinforcing the family unit; and 

□ California, where the statewide delinquency preven- 
tion program has fielded a Law Enforcement Con- 
sultant Team composed of police and Youth Author- 
ity personnel to work with community agencies to 
stimulate needed programs. 

Community Relations Service 

Just as its goals have involved LEAA in delinquency pre- 
vention, so the Community Relations Service (CRS) has 
become involved with many social service problems di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned with delinquency prevention 
and control. Also part of the Department of Justice, the 
CRS focuses upon helping communities resolve racial 
difficulties. 

Staff work. CRS staff members have undertaken the 
following kinds of activities: 

[j] Worked with citizens and agencies in police complaint 
programs in two cities and police-community relations 
in eight cities; 

n Helped Escambia County, Fla,, apply successfully for 
an LEAA planning grant to develop a juvenile deten- 
tion center offering innovative correctional, counsel- 
ing, child care, and vocational programs; 


Office of Education 

Several branches of the Office of Education (OE), a 

major office of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, administer delinquency prevention 
programs. 

Elementary and secondary education. Dropout preveri- 
tion efforts in low-income schools accounted for $10 mil- 
lion in FY 1971. These funds were authorized by title 
VIII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) of 1966 and were administered by the Dropout 
Prevention Branch of the Bureau of Elementary and 
Secondary Education (BESE) of OE. 

This Bureau administered $19 million for pro^ams for 
disadvantaged, neglected, and delinquent children in 
State institutions under a State-grant formula. Local 
schools received $1,334 billion under the same kind of 
formula, authorized by title I of ESEA. 

These services ranged from remedial and enrichment 
programs to health and counseling services for predelin- 
quent and delinquent children. 

A lesser-known source of funds for youth development 
and delinquency prevention is another State-grant pro- 
gram administered by BESE under title HI of ESEA 
called PAGE (Projects to Achieve Creativity in Educa- 
tion). These funds, for innovative supplementary centers 
and services, amounted to $143,393,000 in FY 1971, Title 
III funds often are linked with dropout prevention funds 
to insert delinquency prevention components into proj- 
ects which are not otherwise directly aimed at delinquency 
prevention. 

A Drug Abuse Education Branch under the Deputy 
Commissioner for Development administered $6 million 
authorized by the Drug Abuse Education Act of 1970. 
These funds enabled seminars to prepare teachers to 
initiate and conduct projects to prevent drug abuse. Some 
of these projects, including those in Texas and Georgia, 
were also funded by LEAA. 

Adult education. Through formula grants to State voca- 
tional agencies, the Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and 
Technical Education provided a broad spectrum of voca- 
tional education services to school populations, including 
an inestimable number of predelinquents. Funds for this 
program amounted to almost $400,000,000 in FY 1971. 

Higher education. Finally, the Bureau of Fligher Educa- 
tion maintained a University Community Services Pro- 
gram for colleges and universities helping to solve com- 
munity problems. 

Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 

Training 16- to 22-year-old male residents of public 
housing projects as a way to prevent vandalism is a 
promising Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD) concept. It has been tested in the District 
of Golunlbia with some success and is being expanded. 

The concept reduces high unemployment in the proj- 
ects and solves the difficult job of staffing them. Recruits 
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are required to continue their educations if they are m 
school and are given opportunities for special tutonng 

and counseling. , . j 

. The HUD Office of Housing Management is invo ved 

in delinquency prevention among the almost too tmllion 
boys and girls living in low-rent umts and other HU 
assisted housing through its work with Local Housing 
Authorities (LHAs). LHAs help local youth-service 
agencies to provide on-site services by furnishing commu- 
nity space for such services, encouraging tenants an 
others to use the services, having professional staff to con- 
duct or coordinate tenant services progmms, utilizing h 
HEW-HUD agreement for a respective 75 percent-^ 
percent sharing of the cost of providing social services, an 
contracting out for needed social services as eligible project 
costs, if feasible. 

Model cities. A number of delinquency prevention fwoj- 
ects were partially supported by HUD in its Model City 
demonstration areas, such as drug abuse programs, voca- 
tional and employment efforts, youth councils, gmup os 
ter homes for predelinquents and delinquents, and center 
for teenagers, unwed mothers, and youths in need of lega 
help. This demonstration cities programming contains a 
strone educational component and maintains liaison with 
the Office of Education. A new Model Cities funding con- 
cept called the Planned Variations approach permits 
programs outside the geographical bounds of model 
neighborhoods to be funded, allowing greater flexibili y 
for local planning. 

Department of the Interior 

Several Department of the Interior pmgrams directly 
served predelinquent youth; a $12.8 million Recreation 
Support Program for inner-city youth; a summer 1° 
gram that allocated 25 percent of its funds, or $2,006,000, 
for hiring needy youth; and the Urban Sport Fishing 
Program begun in Washington, D.G., in 1968 and con- 
tinuing with no funding but with fish donated by na- 
tional hatcheries. , , ^ . f„v. 

The Department operated 10 Job Corps centers for 

the Labor Department with $12,706,000. 

Programs. A number of Department programs for chil- 
dren, youth, and the general population also indirectly 
serve high-risk young people. Examples are the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs recreational and police-comrnumty rela- 
tions programs; the Youth Conservation Corps 1971 
summer employment of 2,600 15- to 18-year-o 
girls on Indian reservations, wildlife refuges, public lands, 
national parks, and forests; Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund aid to State and local governments to help 
them acquire and develop land for recreation and paries, 
which amounted to $185 million in ^ ’ environ 

mental education programs for which $425,000 was allo- 
cated in FY 1971, opening some public lands to educa- 
tional groups as study areas ; and the District of Columbia 
Parks for all Seasons entertainment and activity pro- 
grams, which cost $578,000 in FY 1971. 

Department of Agriculture 

Similarly, the Department of Agriculture operates gen- 
eral youth programs which indirectly serve predelinquents. 
They are lodged primarily in the 4-H Youth Develop- 
ment Unit of the Extension Service and, to a lesser degree, 
in the Forest Service, which cooperates with the Depart- 


ment of the Interior on Youth Conservation Corps suin- 
mer programs and operates 20 Job Corps centers in 
National Forests for the Department of Labor. 

Black students. The Department’s Soil Conservation 
Service offers training and work to needy outstanding 
black high school students. These students are selected 
in cooperation with deans of predoininantiy black col- 
leger that provide agricultural training. The FogJ" 
permits the students to work at locations allowing them 

to save a good deal of money 

Funding for this program was $85,000 in FY 1971. 

Washington, D.C., projects. In Washmgton, ^.C., innej 
city youths with interest or potential in science and engi- 
neerLg received summer jobs 

after referral by teach.ers and guidance counselors. This 
program, which did not require scholastic ^ 

Linonstrable aptitude, was sponsored by the Agricu - 
tural Research Service and had no separate budget. 

Department of Labor 

... — 

trmning to disadvantaged youth. The Job <Verato 

residenLl centers which extend placement and follow-up 
services, free room and board, monthly allowances, allot- 
ments to dependents, and readjustment allowances for 
those who meet certain criteria. The Corps develops, tests, 
and publishes results of new training techniques. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps, by contrast, works 
in the community. Its clients are divided into three 
groups: young people who need money to stay in school, 
Tung plople who are out of school but are under- or 
uneinployed. and young people who need 
to pay for school in the tall. Each group receves tra^ng. 
work experience, and full- or part-time employment. The 
aim is pennanent employment. 

Department of T ransportation 

Several safety and information programs in 
raent of Transportation include segments associated with 
delinquency prevention. 
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These programs offer general "oa 

also focus on alcohol abuse, ” 

safety, and theft prevenhon. ^ JX trruns 

Strives to prevent theft of cargo from slow treigm 

Department’s Advisory “ 

Youth Organizations United Toward Saf J 

(Y'OUTHS) which is considering prograim ^ 

( Y u u 1 no effects 

age voung drivers to realize now • i » nf life 

.nl,-; el.»nces of surviving their “high-nsk time of lite. 


Office of Economic Opportunity 

The Office of Economic 

agencv of the executive branch assigned the task of finding 
wavs to reduce poverty and its attendant problems. Some 
of its programs focus on youth directly; many more serve 

youth indirectly. * 

The most extensive of these programs-$32,UU!),UUU 
was allocated for them in FY 1971-are thejouth De- 
velopment Programs. They involved more than 60U,UUU 

14- to 25-year-olds. _ _ 

Funded through Community Action Agencies, these 
pro^ams embraced a broad range of activity, neigh or 
hood development, education, employment, drug abuse 
prevention, police-community relations, health, etc. ^ 
Consistent with OEO philosophy of citizen participa- 
tion, the youth themselves are actively involved in plan- 
ning and operating the programs. Youth Advisory Coun- 
cils work with adult advisory councils and GAA boards 
of directors in developing program priorities for the youth 
served bv the CAA. 


Demonstration programs. Eight experimental demonstra- 
tion programs were given $1,994,324 in FY 1971 to de- 
termine whether disadvantaged inner-city youths could 
plan and carry out projects that wo.uld help to prepare 
them for productive lives. 

These experiments were in Columbus, Ohio; San Juan, 
Tex.; Tampa, Fla.; North Richmond, Calif.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa., where there were two projects; Washington, 
D.C.; and New York, N.Y. The results were used in 
designing the Youth Development Programs. 


Education program. A $5,375 million School Age Educa- 
tion Program offered a full range of support services to 
school-age participants: tutoring and remedial work, test- 
ing and counseling, exposure to creative and performing 
arts and participation, curriculum and facilities develop- 
ment, and special education services and programming. 

Pilot police district. A demonstration project designed to 
reduce friction between police and citizens, the Pilot ‘Police 
District Project in the District of Columbia Third Police 
District, included several youth-oriented components: 

( 1 ) The Junior Cadet and Courtesy Patrol hired and 
trained 16- to 21-year-olds to undertake public safety jobs, 
such as escorting children and the elderly, directing traf- 
fic, checking buildings, and reporting such problems as 
abandoned cars to the appropriate agencies ; 

(2) The Hillcrest Youth Center Project involved po- 
licemen in programs for area youth, such as sports, music, 
and arts; all workers are volunteers in this project, which 

was conceived by a policeman; 


(3) The SAJA (Special App>roaches to Juvenile As- | 

sistance) Program aims at setting up communicaticms | 

between “hippies” and adults, working with community 
organizations, and referring clients to clinics and other 

area facilities; ... ' 

(4) A policeman- volunteer teaches Third District 
youths how to take and develop photographs in the small I 
but popular Photography Training for Youth Program. 

The Pilot Police District Project has experienced a 
number of problems, more fully reported on in the OEO | 

chapter of this report. But it also has shown promise that ; 

deep gaps between inner-city youth and the police can 
be bridged. 

Operational projects. Seven operational projects funded j 
at $823,301 were aimed wholly or in part at delinquency 
prevention in FY 1971: 

(1) The Chicago Department of Human Resources 
ran a $575,171 prevention and control program among 
12- to 21-year-olds. The program offered counseling, job 
placement, and residential services for youth unable to 
live at home. 

(2) In Houston, Tex., the Harris County Commuriity 
Action Association program operated among junior high 
and high school dropouts, giving them stipends to re- 
enter school and counseling troubled youth and their fami- 
lies. Funding was $104,130. 

(3) Jobs and a social and recreational schedule were 
developed for 200 young gang members in Gary, Ind., 
by the Metro Corps, Inc. youth program, funded at ap- 
proximately $50,000 in FY 1971. 

(4) The Winston-Salem, N.C., Police Department co- 
sponsored the Gladiator Boxing Glub to train adults and 
young people. An auxiliary program for teen"age aiitl 
adult ex-offenders was implemented. Total funding was , 
$ 21 , 000 . 

(5) A Sacramento, Calif., Area Economic Opportu- [ 

nity Council project to rehabilitate ex-convicts employed [ 
them as staff and volunteers in seminars designed to head 
youth away from crime. This program was allocated I 
$40,000 in FY 1971. f 

(6) Through the Monterey, Calif., anti-poverty pro- I 
gram, a prisoner rehabilitation project included group [ 
meetings for young probationers, counseling for young I 
petty larceny offenders, and mediation between plain- I 
tiffs and offenders’ parents. FY 1971 funding was $8,000. | 

(7) A Seattle-King County program in Washington i 
to help ex-felons re-enter society used them in a speaker's [ 
bureau for young minority groups. A planning grant [ 
provided $25,000. 



(2) Four drug abuse ‘ a 

projects for youth have been latmched by OEO at 
Lt of $2,051,778. The first of *ese began in the^D^^ 
trict of Columbia Anacostia area in 1971 "‘th $ . 

nlanninff srant. The Anacostia project included a schoo 
id community education component, a 
and out-patient care and counseling, 
training and placement. Projects began n FY W2 n 
Boston for three pubhc housmg projects, in^Co- 

for a community-based treatment program, and m 
lumbia, S.G,, for a statewide rehabilitation progra 

which ex-addicts conduct seminars. .. 

(3) Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA), a 

OEO program in FY 1971 before tm^fer to the 



.egal services. The legal service network of 
mmoximately 170,000 juvenile matters m 266 
n FY 1971. Handling is limited by section 222 ^ ® 

lomic Opportunity Act to proceedmgs where adjudica 
iion will not mean conviction for a crime 
The Harvard University Center for Law ^d Educ;_ 
don. supporting local legal service offices, acted as 

TDiorthioftc^mr for the Study of Stu- 
dent Gitbenship, Rights and 

student rights cases, launched a parent ombudsman pro 
gram in local schools, and cooperated with State, c y, 
and University of Dayton officials in developmg ' 

The National Juvenile Law Center at the St Louis 
Uffiveil Schoo of Law in Missouri undertook some 
Z in addition to several other activities which 

will be mentioned later in this essay. 

Other programs. Several other programs identified 
by the Interdepartmental Council, althoug not neces 
sirily mentioned in other chapters of this annual report, 

are: 

(1) A $3 million National Youth Sports Program eaA 
year sends some 35,000 disadvantaged 
to universities and colleges for 

struction in nutrition, health, ^^8, nbu® P^ent ■ 
study habits, and career opportumUes. ; 

with college athletes and teachers is a majm 
this program, which is admiimtered by * ® 

Tj«oi+Vs Rrliirntmn. and Welfare for OEO. 


A drop-in center funded by the Department of Health, 

Educrtion, and Welfare provides delinquency 
prevention and treatment services. 

mated 1 000 projects serving both disadvantaged 
^Tople akd dlquents through educational, recreational, 
vocational, and counseling services. 

Community -Based Treatment 

The Federal strategy of delinquency “f ” 

rewarding alternatives to delinquent ” 

strategy of community-based treatment is to offer con 
structfle alternatives to institutional treatment “ jud - 
cTafprabation and to provide personalized treatment 

tailored to individual needs. j 

Commitments to institutions for *e S'' 

rr ^"-rercS-S^^ey^soIve. . 

— ng-ffie probability 

Prevention Youth 

m7Ml“dSsN°d in Match 1971 that 

sslisp, “ r" t 'SL 

crimes and a sipihcan considered 

lSa"'as ..t^lLy, ungovernable behavior and 
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Community-based treatment keeps the offender in his 
community. It assesses his needs — psychological, educa- 
tional, social, vocational, residential — and tries to meet 
them. Much coordination and development of community 
services are required, A concept called the Youth Serv- 
ices System, existing at the community level, is being 
designed to perform this coordination. 

Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration 

Ideally, the Youth Services System concept fashioned by 
the Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Ad- 
ministration (YDDPA) would coordinate prevention and 
treatment in the community, recognizing that the differ- 
ence between the prcdelinquent and the youth caught in 
a delinquent act is often negligible. 

This reasoning is behind YDDPA’s budgeting of 10 
times as much for prevention as for rehabilitation in FY 
1971. The 18 community-based rehabilitation projects, for 
which $634,256 was spent, stressed supportive services to 
youths enmeshed in the criminal justice process, whether 
during probation or after institutional release. They of- 
fered both residential and nonresidential treatment. 

An Alaskan project called Partners used volunteers 
one-to-one with young probationers to neutralize com- 
munity rejection and intensify services. 

REACT, a drop-in center in Richmond, Va., receives 
referrals from clients’ friends and peer group members, 
as well as from schools, juvenile court, and community 
agencies. It stresses comprehensive help and individual 
treatment. REACT has an active youth advisory council. 

The Youth Services System concept is at work in 12 
suburbs west of Chicago. The MacNeal Memorial FIos- 
pital Community Crisis Center in Berwyn, Ill.j handles 
suicide attempts, runaways, first-offense police station 
adjustments, and other problems. Full community sup- 
port is evidenced by the range of sponsors offering legal, 
medical, and social services to referrals. 

Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 

Treatment in the community through group homes, foster 
homes, and court-diversion projects is emphasized by two 
programs administered by the OflBice of Criminal Justice 
Assistance of LEA A. They are ; 

(1) Cleveland, Ohio. A diversion project begins at the 
youth’s earliest contact with the criminal justice system in 


a program begun by the Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court 
with a $151,500 grant. The emphasis is on expanding 
community agencies’ capabilities and coordination. 

(2) Nebraska. A foster home program operated by the 
Nebraska Division of Corrections is being expanded as a 
result of a $197,256 grant to provide alternatives for 
judges by demonstrating to them that delinquents can 
make satisfactory adjustments in community-based homes. 
Both single and group foster homes are used. 

The Youth Service Bureau concept plays a role in 
LEAA’s National Institute for Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice demonstration projects in four Pilot 
Gities— Dayton, Ohio, San Jose, Calif., Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., and Charlotte, N.C. These bureaus treat offenders 
in the community, offering services ranging froni tem- 
porary residential care to mobilization of community re- 
sources. (Pilot Cities have been selected by LEAA for 
special funding to demonstarte how across-the-board ad- 
vances can be made in crime reduction. ) 

The Boston Housing Authority has used an LEAA 
grant for a teen drop-in center, where a supervisory 
social worker and two senior law students counsel youths 
who have had trouble with the law. 

An “Alternate Routes” project in California is strength- 
ening community services, steering juveniles clear of the 
courts into informal probation programs, and developing 
projects for predelinquents. 

Bureau of Prisons 

Residential Community Treatment Centers (CTC) oper- 
ated by the Bureau of Prisons, part of the Department 
of Justice, were authorized for Federal probationers and 
parolees early in FY 1971. The Congress authorized this 
move in a new law (P.L. 91-492) . 

Fifteen of these CTCs are planned; the ninth opened 
in Dallas, Tex., in February 1971. 

Parolees and mandatory releasees volunteer to enter the 
CTC nearest their home 1 to 4 months before release. 
The idea is to smooth their transition back into the 
community. 

A study of 205 Youth Corrections Act (YCA) cases 
involving CTCs showed a success rate of 53 percent, 
compared with a 47.7 percent success rate among releasees 
in a 1961 study. The GTC-YCA population has more 
high-risk offenders than the general YCA population. 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

Operational projects. Four OEO operational projects in 
FY 1971 provided community-based treatment for young 
offenders. The total expenditure was $116,340. They 
were: 

(1) Paterson, N.J. A Probation Project for late-teen 
and adult probationers provided jobs, activated commu- 
nity services, and used paraprofessionals based at a 
neighborhood probation center to help the probationer 
and locate juveniles who needed the same help. Begun in 
FY 1969 and using unspent 1970 funds in 1971, the 
project was a model for the rest of the State. 

(2) Long Beach, Calif. Academic Halfway House of- 
fered counseling and support to ex-convicts who want 
to go to college. Its FY 1971 allocation was $25,092. 

(3) Birmingham, Ala. Members of the Family Court 
staff on neighborhood assignment gave counseling and 
outreach help to delinquents and their families. The focus 
was on high-risk neighborhoods. Jointly funded with 
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Counsclot (center) meets with young patients at the 

Federal Drug Hospital, Lexington, Ky. 

LEAA, this program received $90,000 from OEO m FY 
^®(4) Portsmouth. Ohio, Volunteers assisting a police 

raLt Droeram worked with 12 delinquent young people 

to U welst rcquaint them with police duties. Funding 
was $1,248. 

VISTA. Volunteers in Service to “a, 
placed volunteers in the 

(VISTA was translerred from OEO to the AUiiuiN 
office in FY 1972) : 


□ San Francisco, Calif. The Re^ “t^oS'S 
provided a youth center with a full range^ of ^ice. 
L well as a Lps of part-time ‘tog-bother and big- 
sister” volunteers for juvenile offenders, 
n Denver, Colo. VISTA Volunteers 
° probationers and releasees from the Golden Gate 
Youth Camp, their families, and inmates.^ ^ -i 

□ Kansas Git^, Kans. The courts 

^ Turner House for recreation, tutormg, and counseling, 
n Baltimore Md. VISTA Fellows at the University of 
° Maryland School of Soc^ Work gave juvenile ex- 

offenders social welfare guidance, , ,4.u o-mims 

□ Chicago, 111. VISTA workers counseled youth groups 

and iuvenile ex-offenders. 


n Washington, D.C. Project Crossroads he^ed 16- to 

26-year-olds accused of first offenses. It off ere 
pretrial counseling as well as educational and v 
tional help. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Two community-based residendal centers for «habilimd 
ing delinquents are operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Department of the Interior. 

These centers, in the Arizona conmuniUes 
and Gila River, each had approximately 50 delinquent 

"“a toK^ay hoiLe’operatcd by the Pine Ridge (S. Dak.) 

Trthai crmunity provides Indian Health Service treat- 
ment to both delinquents and predelmquente. 

tions in seven states, neneiuuig xArli-h the 

the program used Indian coordmators to work wi* th 
offende? and his case worker in prerelease plannmg to 
reintegrate the offender into his commumty. 

Institutional Treatment 

Federal involvement in juvenile corrections began in 1938 
when Congress enacted the Juvenile Delmqueney Act for 
persons under 18 who commit Federal offenses. 

Provisions. The act authorized the kind of informal court 
procedures and indeterminate “™;T"*^*tccord- 
characteristic of State juvenile courts of p^;^. 

ing to Thirty Years of Federal Progress, a Bureau ot rris 

ons publication. , Attorney General’s custody 

Now, commitment to the Attorney 01 at 

act may last until the offender reaches 21, or 

mS”^SSS I'cfed 'ag"r b^r^^num allow- 

rigS to a t“al by jury. He must also be informed of his 

"when a youth under 18 is arrested and “cused of a 

j 1 • 1 f'nri tbp arresting officer must notify the 

Federal violation, the arresting uj . must 

KS no /ong“« to appear before a 
be detained no lo g ^ 

"ry^TpCn a suitab'le juvenile facility, unless 
1 w W h the only way to insure his custody or safety, 
or' thi safety of others. Separate jail facilities must e 
given juveniles if available. 

Va, Corrections Act. Federal juvenile law was refined 
by ffie Youth Corrections Act of fO. The act prowdes 

fLcomnnto^t of Federal » 

auth^rizedV Fedlral law for the offense. Both 
ffie^utrCorrectL Act and the Juvenile Delinquency 
Actire administered by the General 
*e Criminal Division of the Department of 

Parole under this act may come any time. Farole is 
at least 2 years before the sentence expires, 
to eycially successful record of ^jurt- 
tern to parole may have his convicUon set aside by the 
Board of Parole when it discharges him. 


Facilities. The Bureau of Prisons operates three facilities 
for 16- to 23-year-old males sentenced under the Juvenile 
Delinquency Act or the Youth Corrections Act: the Fed- 
eral Youth Centers in Ashland, Ky., and Englewood, 
Colo., and the Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center at Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 

The center at Morgantown began accepting young 
female offenders in FY 1972; until then they had been 
sent to the Federal Reformatory for Women at Alderson, 
W. Va. There is a women’s division in the Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution at Terminal Island, Calif. 

There are six centers for young adult men, 18 and over: 
El Reno, Okla.; Lompoc, Calif.; Milan, Mich.; Peters- 
burg, Va. ; Tallahassee, Fla. ; and Seagoville, Tex. 

Services. Educational and vocational services, as well as 
custody restrictions, vary from facility to facility. The 
Kennedy Youth Center is the newest and most experi- 
mental. One of its innovations is an incentive system that 
pays achievement points which may be cashed in various 
ways. Custody is minimal, and intensive therapy is offered 
in the cottage housing. 

Success rates. A study of 171 offenders released for a year 
or more from the Kennedy Youth Center shows a 73-per- 


Community resources are used to ease the releasee into 
the community. Post-secondary education is stressed. Six 
of these pilot programs received funding in FY 1971. 
OEO spent $1,167,537 on them that year. 

Raising self-esteem before release is the aim of a 
motivational training project for 110 volunteers in the El 



cent success rate, compared with a 67-percent rate for a 
sub-sample of 161 young Federal offenders in a study 
by the National Council on Crime and Delinquency con- 
ducted for the U.S. Board of Parole. 

Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 

LEAA rehabilitation programs were funded at more than 
$35 million in FY 1971. One of the few that were not 
community-based was Camp Fenner Canyon in Cali- 
fornia. The camp is the site of an LEAA project in voca- 
tional training and treatment of 16- to 18-year-olds. 

The camp’s capacity is 100. Treatment lasts 6 months 
and offers vocational training and self-exploration. The 
Los Angeles Probation Department leases the camp and 
—--'munity out-station in the city. An LEAA grant 


Recreation is an important part of rehabilitation at the 
Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Reno Federal Reformatory in Oklahoma. A 1-yeat 
$14,000 grant was made. 

The OEO Foster Grandparents Program uses retiretl 
volunteers to work with young people in correctional anti 
other institutions. In FY 1971, an estimated 5,000 volun- 
teers helped approximately 24,000 youths. 

Office of Education 

The Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education al- 
located $19 million in FY 1971 for its programs in Statr* 
schools for the neglected and delinquent. The Bureau t»f 
Library and Educational Technology provided library 
■services to correctional institutions serving delinquents* 

Department of Labor 

The Department of Labor provided vocational training 
to 800 young people in correctional facilities in FY 1971 


Young offenders receive vocational training at California’s 
Camp Fenner Canyon, supported by funds from 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 
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The $1,965,800 spent for this purpose was authorized by 
the Manpower Development and Training Act, which is 
jointly administered by the Bureau of Adult, Vocational, 
and Technical Education of the Office of Education. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

The Southwest Indian Youth Center at Tucson, Ariz., 
provides treatment, education, and vocational training 
to Indian youths from 10 to 18 who have been adjudged 
delinquent in tribal. State, or Federal courts. 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 

The Rehabilitation Services Administration offers reme- 
dial education, vocational training, and job placement 
to delinquents in institutions. 

Presentence and post-release services were also provided. 
The Rehabilitation Services Administration is part of 
the Social and Rehabilitation Service of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Research and Training 

Research into prevention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency is being conducted under broad Federal sponsor- 
ship as a vital part of implementing new strategy and 
evaluating current methods. Moreover, as new techniques 
evolve, they must be passed along to professionals and 
disseminated into the field through training programs. 

National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice 

As part of the LEAA delinquency research program, 
budgeted at more than $1.6 million in FY 1971, the 
National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice sponsored a number of projects. Examples are: 

(1) Louisville, Ky, A multiyear study in the public 
schools, when complete, will evaluate how effectively 
new approaches and educational reforms prevented or 
reduced delinquency. Methods are being developed and 
evaluated to measure amtounts and kinds of delinquent 
behavior, reverse elementary school delinquency, stimu- 
late positive behavior in junior high school predelinquents 
and delinquents, and produce delinquency control and 
prevention models for school systems. 


(2) Philadelphia, Pa. A study of juvenile and young 
adult crime aims to determine why, how, and when some 
persons but not others do or do not choose delinquent 
behavior., 

(3) Tucson, Ariz. The University of Arizona is 
analyzing peer group influence on the commission of 
specific crimes, distinguishing solo, uninfluenced crimes 
from group or group-influenced crimes. 

Two juvenile justice grants include one to the Institute 
of Judicial Administration to begin developing standards 
for juvenile justice and one to Boston University to study 
and expand Boston’s juvenile court. 

Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration 

In FY 1971, the Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration funded 43 training grants 
totaling $2.6 million and 24 research and technical assist- 
ance grants totaling $2,476,199. 

Training. The bulk of the training grants concentrated on 
short-term workshops and seminars for persons already 
working or wishing to work as professionals in delinquency 
or related areas and for volunteers such as parents and 
youth. 

Smaller amounts were used for developing curriculum 
and training materials and for training 10 college and 
university students to enter the field. 

New techniques. Nine research and demonstration grants 
were aimed at developing new techniques through model 
experimental projects, such as a Cornell University 
project in New York City, in which union members 
work with high school students as vocational guidance 
counselors, following through in their own industries with 
interested students. 

Technical assistance. Technical assistance grants to six 
universities and one contractor focused on assisting State 
and community projects funded under title I to further 
develop a major aspect of the future national strategy; 
The coordinated network of delinquency prevention sys- 
tems, including an overall evaluation plan. 


The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration entered 
into interagency agreements with the Bureau of the 
Census for a National Juvenile Detention and Gorrec- 


Bureau of the Census 
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mal Facilities Census to begin in September 197F 
[anninff for the census was completed in FY to 

iclude an estimated 750 residence facihPes, covering the 
hole range from halfway houses to 
Other LEAA-supported census projects gathering da 
n jails, courts, and criminal justice agencies t^^^d up 
nJunber of interesting juvenile statistics. For example, 
le National Jail Census revealed that on March 1, 

970 two-thirds of the 7.800 juveniles bemg held m local 

no?’stte or Federal) jails were ^"1^7^ 
.therwise not convicted of an offense. Of the 4,037 jai 
n the survey, 765 are authorized to hold juveniles serving 
rslnttnc"^ 1 year or less, and 67 may hold those servmg 
onger sentences. 

0ffic6 of Economic Opportunity 

The Legal Services Program of OEO tunded^^ 
and demonstration grants in FY 1971. 

Correctional Justice tries to evolve yf ;™the 

methods for grievances of the 14- to 25-year-olds m the 

District of Columbia Youth Center. t nuis 

The National Juvenile Law Center at ‘^f St. Louts 
University School of Law gives techmca assistance ^d 
research support for legal service projects. In FY 
rSlr prepared a juvenile law tra^ining -d 

a handbooMeveloped a Model If 
tor adoption by the Missouri Association °f 
Judges, conducted training programs, and ' 

Lia and Washington State probation subsidy programs. 

Office of Education 

The Bureau of ,,vTq7 1’'^^ 

(BEPD) funded three regional centers m FY 
a total of $336,000 to train and retrain tte staff of inrt t 

tions tor neglected and I 

are at Raleigh, N.C.; Edwardsville, I"- 

Colo. These centers began training programs at 24 mstitu 

^TEPD^fs^Tfunded five Teacher Corps projects to train 
teactL in corrections in FY 1971, at a totd cost M 
$1,070,000. Two of the project 

University of Southern California and one at the Umve 

bS of Adult, Vocational, and TechnK^ Edto 
cation provides research and development grants to Stott 
bo^sTvocational education for deUnm 
totion projects. The Bureau reported $2.5 million in de- 

linouencv-relatedFY 1971 spending. 


National Institute of Mental Health 

Of six areas of crime-related research funded by 
ter for Studies of Crime and Delinquency m the Nahond 
Institute of Mental Health (NIMH), part of the 
nartment of Health, Education, and Welfare, one area 
was primarily concerned with juveniles: increasing and 
strengthening the use of ” 

alternatives to Jla? , aT to 

ects totaling $1,354,569 undertook such 
evaluation of corrective behavior modification techniques 
rl To^unity-based halfway house and a recreation 

experiment in an urban poverty area. . , , s ^^^any 

Elects in the other five areas also included ma y 

juLile studies into such are^ fl 

Lfr as it affects adolescent behavior, childhood emotiona 

Srs^terventioninth^^ 

predictive sentencing of habitual practices 

Lessment of “unofficial” juvenile P'f f 
and the effects of film violence on 

training programs in delinquency-related fields mduded 
diagnostic, treatment, prevention, and 
personnel. 

Office of Child Development 

Established in 1959 under the Office of the Secr^t^^^^ 

w Elcation and Welfare, the Office of Child De- 
Health, Education, ana v ’ ^ demonstration 

velopment uses part of its researcn ^ 

funds on delinquency-related projects, monitors yout 
development programs nationwide, and provi es tec ni 

"gritodtSSS'm this area totaled $131,462. 

Office of Research and Demonstration 

Another source of research and demonstration funds, this 
one Sg S proved services to the handicapped and 
TaWeXIX Office of Research and Demonstta- 
Son in to So’cial and Rehabilitahon Service of the De 

partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Corrections 


In 1971, President Nixon convened the National Gon- 
lerence on Corrections at Williamsburg, Va., to examine 
the cnirrcnt state of corrections and explore ways and 
means to improve the Nation’s system of prisons, jails, 
probation, parole, and rehabilitation. 

He told the delegates; “Our prisons are still colleges of 
('.rime, and not what they should be— the beginning of 
a way l,)ack to a productive life within the law.” 

The conference was the first such national meeting on 
corrections in 100 years. More than 300 State and local 
leaders in ('.riminal justice, public and private organiza- 
tions, business, labor, and legislatures were told by the 
President ; 

“To turn back the wave of crime, we must have more 
effective police work, and we must have court reform 
to ensure trials that arc speedy and fair. But let us remem- 
ber that the protection of society depends largely on the 

('.orrection of the criminal.” 

In other addresses, Federal officials told delegates that 
more had l)cen accomplished under the President’s leader- 
ship in the field of corrections than at any other penod 
in tlu' Nation’s history. But it also 
President had done, that even greater efforts had to be 

This essay is about the broad field of corrections, and 
it discusses what the Federal Government is doing o 

bring about change and reform. _ _ 

Many innovative programs and activities now are bei g 

implemented through Federal efforts. 

n A growing number of State and local correction^ 
° af Federal urging and wl* Meral 

are developing alternatives to 
ing community-based centers and ha w y 
keep and strengthen ties of the 
n Decrepit State and local prisons and jails are be g 
° TmT-ed and made more 

tom the Law Enforcement Assistance Admmstratio 

(LEAA) , part of the Department of 

□ Young Federal offenders at a special center are learn 

ing to earn points for achievement; __ 

□ Federal prisoners addicted . ^ society 

dal treatment in preparation ^ post-release 

as nonusers of drugs and are provided postr 

supportive services. 

The Federal corrections ^osf Wb^nd 

overall national corrections s . . -phus, States 

prisons are operated by States an ^ _ responsibility 

md localities have the 

f^TrT,mc affenders™-those incarcerated and mos 


Under President Nixon, the Federal Government has 
developed an unprecedented program of financial assist- 
ance for State and local corrections systems, and extensive 
technical assistance resources have been offered as well. 

In addition, under a Presidential directive, a large-scale 
and long-range program has begun to improve the Fed- 
eral corrections system. 

Williamsburg Conference 

At the Williamsburg Conference, in addition to receiv- 
ing a message from the President, the delegates 
addressed by the Attorney General and by the Chief 

justice of the United States. 

Attorney General John N. Mitchell called for estab- 
lishment of a National Corrections Academy to serve as 
a center for learning, research, executive seminars, an 
development of correctional policy recommendations; ot 
a National Clearinghouse for Criminal Justice Architec- 
ture described in detail later in this essay; and ot a 
National Clearinghouse for Correctional Education, to 
provide technical assistance to correctional agencies m 
developing inmate educational programs. 

All three projects were promptly set in motion. 

The Attorney General also called for increased em- 
ployment of minority group members ainong correcuona 
personnel, and he criticized the “appalling resutance to 
Ling ex-offenders, even by many governmental agencies 
^different levels.” He added that it was a matter for 
individual States to determine if they should repeal their 

laws prohibiting Ihe hiring Conference 

.SfhJeLrr:— 

“Hedted lack of educational programs “ 

the greatest failure in th^ation^sFimn^^^^^ 

age of inmates -Another, and largely over- 
write is staggeri g, no 

'ja&rsS’o:*htoLasemevenm« 

successful life.” 

Recommendations. Preliminary recommendations of the 

Conference included these; 

• 1 should be more open to pub- 

° "tLy" institiations ^should better inform 

the public of “Lould^^ven to the in- 

° STneZS and rehabiUtation needs of the 
offender; 
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□ Community-based programs should be expanded; 

□ Salaries and benefits for corrections personnel should 
be improved ; 

□ Standards should be established for training of correc- 
tions personnel ; 

^ Racism and discriminatory practices must be elimi- 
nated wherever they exist; 

□ Special emphasis should be placed on hiring minority 
group members as corrections personnel; 

□ Ex-oflFenders should be given a role in corrections 
work ; and 

□ Civil rights of offenders should be codified in all 
detention and corrections systems. 


of which was released in November 19t)y. f unaea oy me 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Commission examined the quality of corrections man- 
power and made a series of recommendations on how 
corrections staffs could be upgraded. 

And in 1970, a White House Task Force on Rehabili- 
tation made recommendations — now being ^ imple- 
mented — on programs to make productive citizens of 
ex-offenders. 

To continue this national study of corrections, a task 
force of the National Advisory Commission on Criminal 
Justice Standards and Goals will set further goals and pri- 
orities in the corrections field. The Commission, funded 
by LEAA, was established in 1971. 


Presidential Directive 

On November 13, 1969, President Nixon issued a 13-point 
directive to the Attorney General on the issues of correc- 
tions and prisoner rehabilitation. 

“Nineteen out of every 20 persons who are sent to prison 
eventually return to society,” the President said.^ “What 
happens to them while they are in confinement is a tre- 
mendously important question for our country.” 

The President noted that 40 percent of all offenders 
return to prison sometime after their release, and that 
among young offenders the rate of recidivism was even 

higher. 

“A Nation as resourceful as ours should not tolerate a 
record of such futility in its correctional institutions,” the 
President said. “Clearly, our rehabilitative programs re- 
quire immediate and dramatic reform. 

The President directed the Attorney General to effect 
this reform by marshaling all available resources in the 
Department of Justice to improve corrections at all 

levels— Federal, State, and local. 

Specifically, the directive ordered the following actions 
by the Federal Government: development by the Attor- 
ney General of a 10-year plan for corrections reform; 
coordination by the Attorney General of all corrections 
programs on the Federal level; increased Federal aid m 
the form of financial and technical assistance to the States; 
expansion of innovative programs such as use of halfway 
houses; development of special programs for juveniles; 
and concentrated research on legal and medical problems 

involving mentally ill offenders. 

As a result of the President’s directive, an Interagency 
Council on Corrections was developed. The Bureau of 
Prisons and the Law Enforcement Assistarice Administra- 
tion (LEAA) were assigned the responsibility for coordi- 
nating the efforts of the Council’s members to assist in 

the correctional field. _ . 

The Congress responded to the President’s request tor 
more Federal aid to State corrections systems by authoriz- 
ing a new part E to the Safe Streets Act, permitting LEAA 
to award grants to States for construction of new correc- 
tions facilities and other priority projects. 

Details on these developments follow later in this essay. 

Studies. Efforts to reform the Federal and State correc- 
tions systems have drawn on several significant studies m 

recent years. , t» -j 4 .> 

In 1967, the corrections task force of the Presidents 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 

Justice published a series of recommendations. 

Another important study was that of the Joint Commis- 
sinn nn Cnrrpctions Manoower and Training, the report 


Bureau of Prisons Leadership 

The. Federal Bureau of Prisons has provided national 
leadership in corrections, developing and implementing 
innovative programs and assisting States in adapting suc- 
cessful programs to their own uses. 

Among current innovative efforts of the Bureau are 
the following: 


Drug programs. Under a new law signed in 1972, the 
Bureau is authorized for the first time to provide after- 
care services to all offenders in its drug prograrns. Before, 
such services were limited to offenders qualifying under 
the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966 (NARA) . 

The Bureau now has 12 drug rehabilitation programs 
in operation, five under NARA and seven others 
diets not meeting the requirements of the act. One-third 
of all persons committed to Federal corrections institu- 
tions have a history of drug usage. 

Minority hiring. The Bureau has embarked on a minority 
hiring program, in an effort to achieve racial balance be- 
tween its staff and inmates. A goal has been established 
to hire one-third of all new employees from mmority 
groups. In the first 7 months of the program, 37 percent 
of the new employees hired were from minority groups. 


Prisoner rights. The Bureau has initiated new policies on 
prisoner rights. It has expanded the legal reference li- 
brary at each institution, and has provided all inmates 
with a written copy of institution rules and a statement 

of prisoner rights and responsibilities. t e • 

In another move, the public defender for the U.S. ]udi- 
cial district containing the Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners at Springfield, Mo., assigned a full-time as- 
sistant in 1971 to aid prisoners held at the center with 
their legal problems. 


Prisoner classification. The Bureau has developed a new 
system for classifying its prisoners at the begmnmgof Aei 
sLtences. Its purpose lies in the recognition that the r^a- 
bilitation needs of every prisoner are not the same, 
system sets correctional goals for each prisoner based 
upon his personal needs. 

Offenders and Ex-Offenders 

A maior aim of current innovative corrections programs 
has been to get offenders out of prison and into commu- 
1:^; bTed programs. Effort, by the Federal Governxoent 
to implement dris goal h-™ 



ing him a chance to improve his Job skills, get a better 
job, and become a productive citizen. 

Another form is community-based treatment — keeping 
the offender in the community for treatment instead of 
sending him to jail, placing him in a small, noninstitu- 
tional, personalized facility, such as a halfway house. 
Again, job training, remedial education, and job place- 
ment are emphasized. 

Yet another form, for offenders already in prison, is 
study-release, which is training in cooperation with com- 
munity colleges or technical institutes and universities, 
offering both basic and higher education and vocational 
skills. Some programs pay trainees a stipend or offer on- 
the-job training opportunities. 

Many efforts are being expended to humanize existing 
prisons and improve the design of new ones, but the ulti- 
mate aim in the most progressive correctional thinking is 
to use community-based programs as alternatives to con- 
finement whenever possible. 

Other efforts are being made to improve the chances 
of the ex-offender to make a successful adjustment to his 
community. Among these are personal counseling, the use 
of paraprofessionals who are often ex-offenders them- 
selves, halfway houses with work-release arrangements, 
bonding ex-offenders in new jobs, and encouraging the 
private sector to hire ex-offenders in quality jobs with 
chances for advancement. 

Research is being done on the causes of criminal be- 
havior and new and better ways of rehabilitating offend- 
ers. Research results are used to design new programs with 
new approaches and to improve existing programs. 

Incentives for young offenders. Young Federal offenders 
at the Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center in Morgantown, 
W. Va., are exposed to a new approach to rehabilitation. 
It involves a carefully fashioned system of rewards and 
punishment for behavior and achievement. Proper be- 
havior and sound achievement are rewarded and un- 
desirable behavior is discouraged through loss of privileges 
and other appropriate measures. 

Youths are first diagnosed and then matched to staff 
and programs most likely to succeed in dealing with them. 

Students help set time limits for achieving concrete 
goals in work, study, and cottage living. This approach 
thwarts their tendency to avoid responsibility for their 
own futures and gives them realistic experience in self- 
assessment. 

In a token economy, students earn weekly points and 
immediate bonuses which are keyed to their progress and 
awarded to them by staff members. They are fined for 
undesirable behavior on a scale commensurate with the 
responsibilities they have undertaken. They may spend a 
percentage of their points or paychecks and all of their 
bonuses on snacks and recreation. 

When they are promoted to a higher class they may 
purchase better living quarters and personal clothing to 
replace institutional clothing. Promotion from trainee 
to apprentice and then to honor class brings proportion- 
ately not only more privileges and higher pay, but also 
more responsibility and higher fines. 

Each student has the same opportunity to earn an equal 
number of points per day. Money from outside sources 
may not be spent; students may spend only what they 
earn. Students’ success in living within their budgets is 
viewed as one indication of their readiness for release. 

The combination of both immediate and delayed re- 
wards and punishments is aimed at giving the students 
positive experiences that will transfer to the community. 



Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Treatment stresses individual counseling and personal 
attention. 

Federal Roles in Corrections 

The Federal Government assumes a number of roles in 
the area of corrections. In one area, it operates the rela- 
tively small Federal prison system. But in the much larger 
area of State and local corrections, the Government pro- 
vides large-scale financial and technical assistance. 

Brief descriptions follow of the various roles the Fed- 
eral Government assumes. Fuller descriptions are con- 
tained in the remainder of this essay, and background and 
details are provided in the chapters in this report on each 
department or agency involved. 

Custody. One basic Federal role in corrections is that of 
custodian of more than 22,000 inmates convicted of Fed- 
eral crimes. 

The agency responsible for the care of these offenders 
is the Bureau of Prisons, part of the Department of Jus- 
tice. It is the custodian of all prisoners under the super- 
vision of the Attorney General. Inmates are housed at 
penitentiaries, correctional institutions, reformatories, 
camps, community and youth centers, and other facilities 
that comprise the Federal Prison System. 

The Federal Government is also responsible for the 
probation, parole, and transport of Federal offenders. 

Parole terms of all Federal offenders are determined by 
the U.S. Board of Parole, part of the Department of Jus- 
tice. The Board has the authority to grant and revoke 
paroles, and to stipulate the conditions under which they 
are given. 
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Probation counselor meets with offender. 

The Federal Probation Service, which is under the su- 
pervision of the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, 
is responsible for the supervision of all persons on Federal 
probation, parole, or mandatory release. It serves all U.S. 
district courts and makes recommendations to the courts 
on the sentencing of individual offenders. 

Transfer of Federal prisoners between court and prison 
is the responsibility of the U.S. Marshals Service of the 
Department of Justice. 

Assistance. Financial and technical assistarice to State 
and local correctional systems is a second major responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government. 

The two agencies involved in these efforts are the 
Bureau of Prisons and the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA), both part of the Department 
of Justice. 


As administrator of the Federal Prison System, the 
Bureau of Prisons is responsible for developing a successfu 
corrections program as a model for State and oca 
governments. 

The Bureau also maintains a jail inspection service 
and provides guidance to administrators of non-Federa^ 
prisons. New correctional concepts are being implemented 
in the Federal prison system that, if successful, may be 
adopted by State and local governments. This includes 
development of Metropolitan Correctional Centers to 
replace the traditional urban jails. The Bureau also is 
concentrating on the expansion of halfway houses as com- 
munity treatment centers. _ • i t u a a 

Bureau of Prisons officials work directly with LEAA 
regional offices to provide further technical assistance to 
the States. This aid is intended primarily for jail plan- 
ning and the development of corrections programs. 

Financial assistance in increasing amounts is available 
to States from LEAA in several forms. LEAA administers 
the grant program established by the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968. Through this pro. 
gram. States receive funds to develop comprehensive plans 
to improve their criminal justice systems, including then- 
correctional systems; they receive block grants of funds 
to implement those plans; and they may receive discre- 
tionary grants from LEAA to fund merito.rious projects 
which otherwise would go unfunded. States pass on a 
predetermined percentage of their block grants to loca 
law enforcement and criminal justice agencies. 

In FY 1971, LEAA provided $529 million to the States, 
of which $177.6 million went for improvement of cor- 
rectional systems. _ , n ■ 

In FY 1971, the Congress established, at the ^Presi- 
dent’s request, a new program, called the “part E” pro- 
gram after its authorizing legislation, to provide even 
more financial assistance to State and local correctiona 
systems. LEAA has implemented that legislation, which 
is intended primarily for supporting construction and im- 
provement of State correctional facilities which are com- 
munity-based, rather than institutions which are located 
in remote areas. The purpose of this emphasis is to eri- 
courage States to utilize local resources as part of their 

corrections systems. , • ■ r 

LEAA provides technical assistance for designing ta- 
cilities for corrections and staff training. It is develop- 
ing studies that evaluate and compare the effectiveness 

of various corrections programs. __ 

LEAA also sponsors conferences and institutes lor 
local corrections officials. 

Research. Federal research activity in the area of correc- 
tions is divided primarily between the Center for Studies 
of Grime and Delinquency, part of the National Institute 
of Mental Health (NIMH) of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW), and the National In- 
stitute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, part 
of LEAA. 

The National Institute has entered into interagency 
agreements with the Bureau of the Census for conducting 
census projects concerning jails, jail inmates, and juve- 
nile detention and correctional facilities, and 
National Bureau of Standards for the establishment of the 
Law Enforcement Standards Laboratory. ^ 

The Institute’s correctional research program in PY 
1971 concentrated on establishing performance standards 
for evaluating both the programs and the components ot 
the correctional system, including community-based pro- 
errams. Three conferences were held on aspects ot these 
subjects in FY 1971. 
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The NIMH Center concentrated on research and de- 
velopment concerning violent behavior, legal and psy- 
chiatric issues relating to treating mentally disordered 
offenders, and new and better programs to rehabilitate 
offenders, both in institutions and in the community. 

Rehabilitation. Federal efforts toward restoring offenders 
to useful positions in society are largely vocation-oriented, 
except for NIMH rehabilitation of narcotic addicts com- 
mitted for treatment in lieu of imprisonment. 

In FY 1971, narcotic treatment was largely shifted 
from NIMH Clinical Research Centers at Lexington, 
Ky.j and Fort Worth, Tex., to more than 150 community 
treatment agencies. In October 1971, the transfer of the 
Fort Worth facility to the Bureau of Prisons was com- 
pleted for Bureau use in treating incarcerated addicts as 
well as some alcoholic, medical, and geriatric cases. 

Rehabilitation programs of the Bureau of Prisons aim 
at inmates’ achieving sixth-grade reading level, a high 
school diploma for those of average intelligence, a 
marketable skill, and a solid prospect of getting and keep- 
ing a job. Prison training may range from factory, con- 
struction, automotive, and food-handling skills to com- 
puter programming, data processing, and health services. 

Under the Manpower Development and Training Act, 
the Department of Labor in cooperation with the Office 
of Education (OE) in HEW, conducted 48 inmate voca- 
tional training projects in 33 States in FY 1971, totaling 
more than $6 million. Basic and remedial education was 
offered along with counseling, job development and place- 
ment, and follow-up services. The Department also pro- 
vided bonding for ex-offenders, sponsored eight pretrial 
intervention projects, and began developing a State 
model for comprehensive correctional manpower services. 

An experimental education program for inmates called 
Project NewGate received more than $1.1 million from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) at six cor- 
rectional institutions in FY 1971. OEO employment pro- 
grams also assisted ex-offenders. 

The Office of Education provides vocational, library, 
and educational programs and services to correctional 
institutions. 

Training correctional manpower. Attracting qualified 
undergraduates to the corrections field and upgrading the 
training of existing corrections personnel are dual pur- 
poses of the LEAA Law Enforcement Education Program 
(LEEP). Institutions of higher education award LEEP 
grants and loans to in-service students, of which 14 per- 
cent were corrections employees in FY 1971, and to pre- 
service students. 

NIMH training projects for correctional personnel were 
oriented largely towards psychiatry, psychology, psychi- 
atric nursing, and social work. Training included field 
work in correctional institutions. 

A project to establish a national center for correctional 
learning was announced by the Attorney General at the 
National Conference on Corrections in Williamsburg, Va., 
in December 1971. Plans for the center, called the Na- 
tional Institute of Corrections, are being developed by 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration and the 
Bureau of Prisons, aided by an Advisory Panel. The first 
results of their efforts will be two Summer Institutes for 
Criminal Justice Executives, to be held this year. 

OE programs trained personnel to work with both 
delinquents and adult prison inmates in basic and re- 
medial education as well as vocational education, and 
new curricular materials for corrections training were 
tested. 


Federal Correctional Activities 

The remainder of this essay describes in fuller detail the 
activities of the Federal departments and agencies that 
have a role in the corrections field. 

Some of these offices devote only a part of their pro- 
grams to corrections, while others expend large amounts 
of their total funds and resources in corrections activities. 

Federal activities in corrections are: 

□ In the Department of Justice: The Bureau of Prisons, 
with custody of Federal prisoners; the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration, which awards grants 
for corrections facilities and for research; and the 
U.S. Board of Parole, which sets parole terms for 
Fed,eral prisoners. 

□ In the Department of Labor : The Manpower Admin- 
istration, which funds vocational training programs. 

□ In the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare : The Office of Education, which provides voca- 
tional and educational services; the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, which trains personnel and 
conducts research on delinquency and criminal be- 
havior; and the Youth Development and Delinquency^ 
Prevention Administration, which has programs to 
improve the juvenile justice system and rehabilitate 
delinquent youths, 

[j] In the Department of Commerce: The Bureau of the 
Census, which gathers data on corrections facilities; 
and the National Bureau of Standards, which sets 
performance standards for correctional facilities. 

□ In the Executive Office of the President: The Office 
of Economic Opportunity, which funds vocational 
training and counseling programs. 

□ And in the judiciary: The Federal Probation Service, 
part of the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, which supervises Federal probationers. 

Bureau of Prisons 

As administrator of the Federal prison system, the Bureau 
of Prisons has custody of all offenders whom the courts 
have assigned to the Attorney General for supervision. It 
is the only nonmilitary Federal office responsible for 
both keeping and rehabilitating prisoners. 

At the end of FY 1971, the Bureau had custody of 
21,410 offenders. They were quartered at a variety of 
institutions, ranging from traditional penitentiaries (of 
which there are six) to newly designed treatment centers 
and reformatories. These facilities are at 38 different 
locations. 
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Federal Reformatory for Womeiij Alderson, W. Va. 

Federal prison inmates represented about 5 percent of 
all the prison population of the United States in 1971. 

Through budget increases and program innovations 
in recent years, however, the Bureau today has greater 
impact on the correctional processes at State and local 
prisons as well. 

Mission. These correctional efforts are an extension of 
the mandate that Congress gave the Bureau of Prisons in 
1930. 

In that year the Bureau was established through the 
consolidation of seven independent Federal institutions. 
Congress ordered the Bureau to develop a corrections 
program that would rehabilitate all prisoners in its care. 

Thus began the evolution of the Bureau of Prisons from 
seven traditional prisons to a large complex, which in- 
cludes community treatment centers, youth centers, and 
other special facilities. 

Master plan. The expansion of the Bureau is being 
increased through the comprehensive, 10-year master 
plan, which it developed in 1970, 


This plan complies with President Nixon’s Novem- 
ber 13, 1969, directive to the Attorney General in which 
the President called for a program to improve the Federal 
corrections system. 

The President ordered Federal rehabilitative programs 
to give “greater attention to the special problems of distinct 
categories of offenders, such as juveniles, women, narcot- 
ics and alcoholic addicts, tlie mentally ill, and hard-core 
criminals.” 

The directive ordered the Bureau to provide more aid to 
States and localities, in the form of information and tech- 
nical assistance. 

The 10-year plan departs from traditional approaches 
by providing; a full range of services, tailored to meet the 
needs of different types of offenders. In some cases, new 
institutions will be devoted to one specific purpose, while 
others will have several distinct but specialized missions. 

Each new institution will be limited to a total of 500 
inmates to enable the Bureau to provide more individual 
treatment. These institutions will be situated in or near 
a metropolitan area, so that maximum use can be made of 
local community resources in work release and other 
programs. 

The elements of the 10-year plan include: construction 
of new facilities to house special services j increased em- 
phasis on training professional corrections staff ; develop- 
ment of correctional programs relevant to the needs of 
a changing society; more research into criminal behavior 
and the means to correct it; and expansion of technical 
assistance to State and local correctional systems. 

Training for jobs. A key element of corrections is trmn- 
ing inmates for jobs after release. If released from prison 
without having acquired a marketable skill, an inmate may 
turn again to crime. 

Eighty-five percent of the inmates in the Federal prison 
system have no job skills, and 10 to 15 percent are illiter- 
ate. Between 90 and 95 percent have never completed high 
school. 

The Bureau has determined, however, that the great 
majority of its inmates are prepared for more learning. 
Some 77 percent of all inmates fall within the average 
range of intelligence. 

To help these individuals fulfill their potential, the 
Bureau is emphasizing education and vocational training 
programs. Its goal is to have all inmates reading on at 
least a sixth-grade level upon release. Inmates with aver- 
age intelligence are to complete a high school diploma pro- 
gram. Each released inmate is to have a marketable skill 
and a good prospect of long-term employment. 

Currently, two-thirds of all Federal inmates are receiv- 
ing some kind of education. This includes literacy train- 
ing, elementary and secondary studies, and work in Gen- 
eral Education Development (GED) . 

In FY 1971, more than 2,100 inmates passed the GED 
test, making them eligible for a certificate equal to a high 
school diploma. An additional 800 inmates took college- 
level courses. 

Vocational training is also emphasized, with 4,200 

offenders enrolled in full-time programs. 

There are 122 vocational programs available. All of 
the Federal penal institutions have some training pro- 
grams, particularly for youths and young adults. Courses 
most frequently offered are in welding, auto and engine 
repair, machine shop, building trades, masonry, and food 
services. 

Some institutions are also providing specialized techno- 
logical training. 
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Bureau of Prisons staff training center, El Reno, Okla. 


These programs include computer programming at the 
Leavenworth, Kan., penitentiary; automated data 
processing at the womens’ reformatory in Alderson, 
W. Va.; and health service training at the medical center 
for prisoners in Springfield, Mo. 

Federal Prison Industries. Another job-oriented correc- 
tions effort is Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a govern- 
ment-owned corporation employing about 4,650 inmates 
annually in 50 shops and services at 22 Federal institutions. 

The inmates manufacture such products as furniture, 
clothing, and shoes. They operate services for furniture 
refinishing, tire recapping, and key punching. 

These goods and services are sold to other Federal 
agencies. The profits are used for further vocational 
training. 

Staff training. Corrections programs depend upon well- 
trained, professional staffs that can work effectively with 
offenders. 

Recent trends in the composition of the Federal inmate 
population have heightened the need for staff training. 
For example, the percentage of inmates committed for 
crimes of violence rose from 11.2 percent in FY 1961 to 
20.2 percent in FY 1971. 


In February 1971, the Bureau opened the first of five 
planned staff training centers at El Reno, Okla. A second 
was opened 12 months later in Atlanta, Ga. All new 
employees receive a 2-week training program at one of 
these centers. 

Also planned is a Food Service Training Center to be 
located at the reformatory in Petersburg, Va. The food 
service center will train Bureau employees as well as 
inmates. 

The training centers will orient all new Bureau em- 
ployees and will give in-service training to current staff 
members. The centers will work closely with the National 
Institute of Corrections in providing training for state 
and local prison officials in addition to Bureau employees. 

The Bureau is working with LEAA to provide technical 
assistance to the correctional programs of State and local 
governments. Bureau officials have been assigned to each 
of the 10 LEAA regional offices. These officials work 
primarily in jail planning and program development. 

Community treatment centers. An important facet of 
the Bureau corrections effort is the counseling of prisoners 
during the 3-month period before their scheduled release 
or parole. 

The Bureau began this effort in 1961 with the first 
of nine community treatment centers. Another six centers 
are planned. 

These centers, sometimes called halfway houses, are all 
located in metropolitan areas. They give guidance and 
counseling to inmates who reside under supervision^ at 
the centers, but work or study in the surrounding 
community. 

The program was expanded after the passage of the 
Federal Prisoner Rehabilitation Act of 1965. This act au- 
thorized work and study release programs, in which about 
8,000 Federal inmates have participated. Approximately 
1,500 inmates receive services from the centers each year. 

In FY 1971, the Bureau was authorized to extend com- 
munity treatment services to probationers and parolees. 
This will make still more inmates eligible for the program. 

To extend community services to as many Federal 
inmates as possible, the Bureau is contracting with State 
and local jurisdictions to take Federal inmates into their 
programs. 

This applies principally to inmates in areas distant from 
a Federal center. The Bureau in FY 1971 had contracts 
with 61 correctional and other facilities in 41 cities to 
provide these community services to 500 inmates. Six of 
these contracts provide for services covering an entire 
State. 

Metropolitan correctional centers. Traditionally, city and 
county jails have served as temporary holding facilities for 
persons awaiting trial or sentencing. Often, these jails are 
overcrowded, have poor sanitary conditions, and fail to 
separate youths from adults, or persons charged with 
misdemeanors from others charged with serious crimes. 

In FY 1971, the Bureau made plans for construction 
of eight metropolitan correctional centers. The Bureau 
intends that these centers become national models for 
replacing the jail system. 

The first of these centers, which will be located in 
metropolitan areas showing the most need, will open in 
New York City, near the U.S. District Court in Foley 
Square. Other centers are planned for Chicago, San 
Francisco, San Diego, and the greater Philadelphia area. 

When completed, these multipurpose centers will have 
facilities to serve various types of offenders, including 
inmates held for short terms before and after sentencing. 
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The centers will provide diagnostic services to advise 
the courts on the cases of individual offenders. They will 
also serve as community treatment centers for offenders 
about to reenter society. 

Special offender programs. In FY 1971, the Bureau con- 
tinued with plans and programs to aid special types of 
offenders. These include narcotics addicts, young offend- 
ers, and the mentally disturbed. Among these, perhaps the 
most neglected and difficult to aid are offenders with 
severe psychiatric problems. 

To help them, the Bureau is developing plans for a 
new Federal Center for Correctional Research. When 
completed, it will serve as a treatment center, as a re- 
search institute, and as a staff training center for prison 
officials working with emotionally and mentally disturbed 
offenders. 

The Institute will be located at Butner, N.C., a prime 
location because of its proximity to universities with med- 
ical schools and graduate programs in the social sciences. 
The Bureau plans to develop cooperative efforts with 
these schools. 

In FY 1971, the Bureau opened its fifth institutional 
center for treatment of narcotics addicts under the Nar- 
cotic Addict Rehabilitation Act (NARA). 

The new center was located at La Tuna, Tex., but has 
since been moved to a new Bureau facility at Fort Worth, 
Tex. Four others are at institutions in Danbury, Conn. ; 
Terminal Island, Calif.; Alderson, W. Va. ; and Milan, 
Mich. 

Under the act, courts are permitted to assign to the 
custody of the Attorney General offenders with a history 
of addiction so that they may receive special treatment 
at Bureau institutions. About 800 addicts have been ad- 
mitted since the program began. 

The addicts remain at the institutions an average of 
15 months, and then are assigned to one of more than 
50 aftercare agencies for further care. These centers are 
run under contract with the Bureau of Prisons. They 
provide counseling and job placement and monitor the 
addicts’ progress. There are approximately 380 partici- 
pants in the follow-up treatment program. 

The Bureau has acquired from NIMH a medical and 
correctional center in Fort Worth, Tex., for treatment of 
special offender groups. The center can house up to 500 
patients, both men and women. 

Principal efforts will be devoted to narcotics addicts. 
Treatment programs will also be provided for psychiatric, 
alcoholic, surgical, and some geriatric patients. 

The Bureau began a second program in FY 1971 for 
addicts not qualifying for treatment under NARA. It 
selected seven institutions to give intensive counseling to 
offenders with drug problems. 

Each of the seven centers will have custody of some 50 
offenders. These facilities are at Lewisburg, Pa.; Peters- 
burg, Va. ; Terre Flaute, Ind. ; El Reno, Okla. ; Lompoc, 
Calif. ; La Tuna, Tex., and Fort Worth, Tex. Offenders 
assigned to these centers are also provided with after-care 
guidance and counseling through established agencies in 
the community. 

A third class of offenders selected for special correc- 
tional efforts is young adults and youthful offenders. These 
represent about one-third of the Federal inmate popula- 
tion. At the end of FY 1971, 6,572 inmates, or 31.7 per- 
cent of the total, were younger than 26. Most of these 
were between ages 18 and 25, with only 181 who were 
16 or 17 years old. 

Twelve of the Bureau’s institutions have programs for 
youthful offenders. Most important of these are the Fed- 


eral Youth Centers at Ashland, Ky., Morgantown, W. 
Va., and Englewood, Colo. These three centers were 
built to house between 300 and 450 inmates, who are re- 
ceived when 16 to 23 years old. The three centers provide 
intensive counseling and training programs. Included are 
both basic educational instruction and vocational training. 
All three centers have work release programs. 

Other youthful offenders are sent to reformatories or 
correctional centers. 

Other correctional efforts. Additional Bureau correctional 
efforts include jail inspection and providing health and 
religious services to Federal inmates. 

In FY 1971, the Bureau had 12 full-time jail inspec- 
tors to ensure that State and local jails housing Federal 
prisoners would meet Bureau standards. 

There are more than 800 such jails having Bureau con- 
tracts for the temporary housing of 4,800 offenders. These 
offenders are awaiting trial or transfer or serving short 
sentences. 

The Bureau is training other staff members to serve as 
district jail inspectors in local areas near the institutions 
where they work. They can provide inspection services 
to local facilities. The Bureau provided jail inspection 
classes to about 1,000 local jail employees in FY 1971. 

The Bureau provides health care to inmates at all of 
its institutions. Its Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, 
located in Springfield, Mo., is the main facility for treat- 
ment of medical, surgical, and psychiatric^ patients. 

Trainees at the Lewisburg, Pa., penitentiary make over 
3,000 dentures annually for other Federal inmates. 

’ Religious services are held at Bureau institutions. These 
services utilize local religious leaders. The Bureau chap- 
lains also have training programs for clergymen who want 
to become chaplains in penal institutions. 


Interagency Council 

GoorcUnating all Federal corrections programs is the 
Interagency Council on Corrections. It was organized by 
the Attorney General in response to the President s 


STovember 1969 directive. . . 

The Council meets regularly to keep participating 
agencies informed on the activities of the others, and to 
make policy recommendations in the corrections field. 

One area it has been studying is Federal regulations 
that pertain to the public employment of offenders, both 
during and after their sentences. 

Officials from the Bureau of Prisons and LEAA are co- 
chairmen of the Council. Other members are the Cml 
Service Commission. OEO, the Board of Parote. the 
Administrative Office of the U.S, Courts, De- 

partments of Labor. HEW. and Housing and Urban 

Development. 
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Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 


The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration pro- 
vides large-scale financial support for corrections im- 
provements by State and local governments throughout 
the Nation. 

LEAA assistance for corrections improvements has in- 
creased steadily to the point at which FY 1971 funding 
was $1 77.6 million (out of a total budget of $529 million) . 
LEAA also has funded suiweys of jails and inmates 
through interagency agreements with the Bureau of the 
Census, part of the Department of Commerce. 

LEAA has made special efforts to encourage States to 
improve their corrections programs in conjunction with 
the Bureau of Prisons comprehensive 10-year master 
plan. The plan provides for assistance to State and local 
governments through a variety of activities and demon- 
stration programs. 

Background. LEAA was established by the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, landmark 
legislation in the development of Federal assistance to 
States in combating crime. In this legislation, Congress 
provided for three basic kinds of grants: planning grants, 
to assist States in developing comprehensive plans to im- 
prove their criminal justice systems as a whole; action 
(“block”) grants, to assist States in carrying out those 
plans; and discretionary grants, to fund projects that 
would not otherwise receive LEAA assistance. 

LEAA also carries on a program of research and de- 
velopment in law enforcement and criminal justice. It 
provides technical assistance to States to give them expert 
advice in their efforts. 

Part E. The Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970 has 
established through a major provision, known as part E, 
a new funding program for LEAA in corrections. Part E 
authorizes LEAA to fund construction and other im- 
provements in State corrections systems. 

Beginning in FY 1972, the new funds amount to at 
least 20 percent of the total funds allocated for regular 
action programs. LEAA provides 50 percent of the funds 
in the form of block grants and 50 percent as discretion- 
ary grants. The Federal share of these improvement pro- 
grams is 75 percent, and the State share 25 percent. 

Details on part E implementation are given below. 

Bureau of Prisons. LEAA has a special working relation- 
ship with the Bureau of Prisons. In FY 1971, LEAA and 
the Bureau agreed to coordinate their efforts more closely 
in fields in which Bureau personnel had concern and ex- 
perience. As part of this coordination. Bureau personnel 
officers at the regional level were physically relocated into 
the 10 LEAA regional offices. 

Funds for Corrections Programs 

Funding for LEAA has increased from $63 million in 
FY 1969 to $698 million — 1 1 times the first-year budget — 
in FY 1972. 

During the past 3 years, corrections has received a sub- 
stantial amount of LEAA funds. This funding has been 
prompted in large part by LEAA. Early in 1969, when 
LEAA received State applications for grants and the first 
statewide criminal justice plans, the Agency became con- 
cerned about the level of corrections funding. 

Police needs were urgent, and possibly more easily 
identified than the needs of corrections or court systems. 


In any event, of the 1969 funds, only about 13.5 percent 
of block action funds — $3.6 million — went to corrections. 

LEAA then began to improve corrections funding, urg- 
ing State Planning Agencies to place more emphasis on 
corrections. In some instances, LEAA approved the 1969 
plans only on condition that more would be done in 1970, 
Out of some $180 million in block action funds for 
1970, the States committed about $50 million to correc- 
tions. LEAA also financed another $9.6 million in pro- 
grams from discretionary and technical assistance funds, 
so that a total of $59 million went to corrections. 

The breakdown of that overall FY 1971 spending of 
about $177.6 million shows that $110.8 million of the 
corrections funds came from block action grants — about 
32 percent of the total block funds. Another $19.3 
million went to corrections from the LEAA discretionary 
funds. Part E funds for corrections totaled $47,5 million. 

It appears likely that as much as $125 million will be 
used by the States from their FY 1972 block grants for 
corrections — or 30 percent of the total block action funds. 
The new part E funds and the regular discretionary 
grants are expected to swell the total for corrections 
spending to more than $225 million for FY 1972. 

Funding Objectives 

The objectives of LEAA funding efforts as established 
in the FY 1971 program are: 

□ Developing community-based programs, with empha- 
sis on juvenile and youth offenders. 

□ Improving probation, parole, and institutional 
programs. 

□ Marshaling resources in the private sector to provide 
new vocational and educational opportunities for the 
offender. 

[j] Expanding the use of halfway houses and group 
homes. 

□ Replacing outmoded jails with community and 
regional correctional facilities. 

□ Establishing regional training centers for correctional 
personnel. 

[j] Developing new and more effective correctional pro- 
grams and evaluating promising new departures by 
correctional agencies. 

□ Developing architectural guidelines for community 
and regional correctional centers, juvenile and youth 
facilities, and prisons. . 

□ Developing specialized treatment programs and re- 
gional facilities for female offenders, violent offenders, 
addicts, and mentally disordered offenders. 
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□ Coordinating all Federal programs that provide assist- 
ance to State, county, and local corrections agencies. 

Major Programs 

LEAA has five broad programs in correctional system 
improvement. The first is planning. For this purpose 
Federal funds are supporting 55 State Planning Agencies, 
which supervise approximately 450 regional and local 
planning groups. They all are obligated to take cor- 
rectional institution needs into account in forming crimi- 
nal justice programs. 

A second LEAA program, action grants, involves the 
bulk of the Agency’s funds. LEAA has made direct 
grants to cities and counties to finance community treat- 
ment centers, narcotic addiction and drug abuse treat- 
ment, job placement, juvenile probation, work release, 
group homes, rehabilitation of alcoholics, halfway houses, 
volunteer aide programs, psychiatric care, and a host of 
other offender rehabilitation efforts. 

The third LEAA program, research, is carried out by 
the National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice. The Institute’s correctional research program is 
funded for about $1 million a year. The Institute evalu- 
ates the effectiveness of jail programs, group therapy, 
halfway houses, work release, prison industries, and other 
State and local efforts. The Institute also is financing an 
evaluation of the California probation subsidy program; 
a nationwide evaluation of juvenile corrections; and the 
development of model parole programs. 

A fourth LEAA program is academic assistance. There 
are 14,000 corrections personnel enrolled in academic pro- 
grams under the Law Enforcement Education Program 
(LEEP) ofLEAA. 

Technical assistance is LEAA’s fifth program. It in- 
cludes cooperation with the Bureau of Prisons, as noted 
above. 

Part E Program 

The new LEAA funding program authorized by Congress 
in part E of the Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970 was 
designed to have a significant impact on corrections im- 
provements at the State level. 

Applicants for part E grants must satisfy requirements 
that priorities are observed. The highest priority is on 
community-based programs, and applicants must show 
satisfactory emphasis on such programs as halfway houses, 
diagnostic services, probation, and other supervisory re- 
lease programs for delinquents, youth offenders, and first 
offenders. 


Applicants for correctional construction funds must 
show evidence that they are using advanced design tech- 
niques ; that special provision is made to treat alcohol and 
drug abusers ; that juveniles, adult women, and adult men 
are separated; and that where feasible there will be re- 
gional or multi-State facilities. A special requirement is 
that the architectural design provide for appropriate 
treatment programs; LEAA, under its technical assist- 
ance program, has provided some special aids relating to 
this requirement. 

Part E programs must include : 

□ A comprehensive statewide improvement program for 
facilities and correctional programs and practices. 

I I Assurances that part E funds will be administered by 
a public agency. 

□ Satisfactory emphasis on the development of com- 
munity-based facilities and programs. 

[ I Advanced techniques in the design of institutions and 
facilities. 

I I Improved personnel standards and recruiting and 
training programs. 

Part E funds for corrections totaled $47.5 million for 
FY 1971, as compared to an estimated $100 million for 
FY 1972. A survey of the FY 1971 awards shows that 
they were granted for these purposes: $12.7 million for 
probation and parole; $12.1 million for institution plan- 
ning and construction; $5 million for institution renova- 
tions; $3.3 million for personnel recruitment and training , 
$12.3 million for community-based programs; and $2 
million for planning, administration, and other programs. 

Correctional Architecture 

Nearly 2 years ago, LEAA formed the National Advisory 
Task Force on Correctional Architecture. This nine- 
member group includes architects and correctional 
experts. 

The task force recommended that LEAA concentrate 
on four elements: 

□ A critique of present facilities. 

I I Sponsorship of basic research on the environment 
most conducive to rehabilitation. 

□ Technical assistance to State and local governments 
in planning new facilities. 

I I Development of new design guidelines or standards 
reflecting the latest thinking of both architects and 
behavioral scientists. 

Development of the design standards was initiated well 
before the enactment of the 1970 amendments with the 
part E provision and requirements. 

The design standards were to focus on creating a new 
kind of correctional institution^ — one that would help re- 
socialize offenders and help a correctional staff_ to co-nduct 
treatment programs. The goal was community-oriente 
emphasis: a melding of socio-environmental knowledge 
with the architectural. 

LEAA asked the Department of Architecture of the 
University of Illinois to produce the design standards for 
adult facilities, and the Department of Architecture of 
the University of Pennsylvania to develop those for 
iuvenile facilities. 

' Design standards must reflect the statutory require- 
ments for part E funding. These requirements range frorn 

emphasis bn community-based progfams to the use of 

advanced techniques in institutional design. 
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A number of discretionary grants required grantees 
to consult the committee and to employ the design stand- 
ards before spending Federal funds to construct or reno- 
vate or to prepare architectural designs. These conditions 
were attached to a grant for a regional criminal justice 
center in the Birmingham, Ala., area, and to a grant for 
a public safety building that will serve Rockford arid 
Winnebago County, 111. In both cases the facilities will 
service police and corrections. 

LEAA has distributed the design standards widely, 
through the State Criminal Justice Planning ^ Agencies, 
and directly to architects and correctional administrators. 

At LEAA’s request and with its financial backing, the 
University of Illinois has established a National Clearing- 
house on Correctional Architecture, which is able^ to 
provide any individual or agency with expert technical 
information. 

In addition, LEAA can send out teams of technical ex- 
perts to help State and local correctional institutions solve 
problems. 

The program is sponsored in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of Prisons, the American Correctional Association, 
the University of Georgia Institute of Government, and 
the American Justice Institute. A complete survey team 
of corrections professionals — an architect, a food service 
specialist, a management expert, and other technical 
personnel— can be sent to any prison system requesting 
assistance. 

Seven urban areas have been selected for community 
correctional demonstration programs. Large numbers of 
community-based correctional centers are being planned 
and designed through block and discretionary grants. 

Regional Correctional Programs 

In FY 1970 and 1971, the discretionary grant program 
encouraged and assisted multi-State feasibility studies 
for regional correctional programs, including programs 
for females, with participation by the Bureau of Prisons, 
The aim is to develop local. State, and Federal collabora- 
tion on special-purpose regional facilities for females 
and other offender groups requiring specialized programs. 

The Bureau of Prisons has identified eight geographical 
areas for the location of comprehensive community cor- 
rectional programs as Federal demonstration projects. 
Construction funds for multi-purpose centers in New 
York and Chicago have been provided. A task force has 
been assigned to develop and draft programs for both 
these facilities. 


Many similar centers throughout the country are being 
planned and designed through LEAA discretionary and 
block grant authority. Additional centers are projected for 
the future in the comprehensive plans submitted by the 
States. The development of such centers as replacements 
for traditional jails is a major national trend in 
corrections. 

Citizen Involvement 

Public participation in the corrections process can increase 
its success rate significantly, while lessening the cost of 
corrections to the taxpayer. 

That is the conclusion of a 23-page pamphlet produced 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. The pamphlet is 
being distributed nationwide by the American Correc- 
tional Association under a grant from LEAA. 

Contrary to public impressions, the pamphlet states, 
only 20 to 30 percent of all inmates must be securely 
confined because of the threat they pose to society. The 
remaining 70 percent of all inmates could reasonably 
participate in community-oriented corrections programs, 
in which community resources are used in the rehabilita- 
tion effort. 

According to the Chamber of Commerce study, the 
cost of confining an inmate in the traditional steel-and- 
concrete prison is six times greater than the cost of parole 
supervision, and 14 times greater than the cost of pro- 
bation. Viewed another way, one-third of all inmates 
could be placed on probation in caseload groups of 10 or 
less if a corresponding third of the correctional budget 
were devoted to that purpose. 

The pamphlet concludes that this substantial cost sav- 
ing, when combined with the greater rehabilitation suc- 
cess rate of community-oriented corrections efforts, makes 
greater citizen involvement an important goal for all 
corrections programs. 

State Corrections Programs 

A substantial amount of LEAA funds granted to States 
is used to initiate or improve correctional progtams for 
adults and juveniles designed to lessen the incidence of 
crime and enhance the administration of criminal justice. 

The programs emphasize community participation in 
educating and rehabilitating prisoners, treating drug 
abuse, probationary supervision and reform, and job 
placement for released or paroled offenders. 

Brief descriptions of some of the outstanding and in- 
novative programs follow. The information derives from 
reports from the States to LEAA about their use of LEAA 
funds. 

California. Los Angeles County has established Gamp 
Fenner Canyon, a unique probation project to which more 
than 4,000 16- to 18-year-old offenders are referred annu- 
ally. They receive basic education, vocational training, 
and job development and placement designed to help the 
probationer establish himself in his community. 

In San Francisco, three community resource centers 
provide neighborhood alternatives to arrest, detention 
and imprisonment of juveniles. In each center, youths in 
trouble are provided legal services, group and individual 
counseling, supervision, recreation, and training. The 
major goal is to reduce the rate and number of arrests, 
detentions, and imprisonments. 
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Connecticut, LEAA funds have assisted in establishing 
yo\ith bureaus and counseling programs in 10 munici- 
|)alitics to provide aid to young offenders other than re- 
fenril to juvenile institutions. Funds have been made 
availal:)le to mount programs providing community serv- 
ic'.c counseling and redirection services to prisoners await- 
ing trial and to the families of inmates^ and comprehensive 
nieclical services and a traveling diagnostic center to 
counsel and guide short-temr inmates. 


District of Columbia. As part of the overall fight against 
crime in the Nation’s Capital, the D.G. Department of 
Corrections has developed several projects intended to 
reduce crime and rehabilitate offenders. 

A major program is the “Prison College Project,” 
whic'.li uses the Federal City College, a 4-year public edu- 
cational institution, to provide eligible inmates with 
higher education while they are incarcerated. Prisoners 
are; bused from the correctional facility at nearby Lorton, 
Va., to tlie college, where, as students, they take college 
courses leading to a bachelor’s degree. The most popular 
areas of study are business, computer science, sociology, 
and psychology. Since its establishment in 1969, more 
than 400 men have participated in some phase of the 
Prison College Project. 

An outgrowth of the Prison College Project is Project 
Start.” 'Fliis OE-sponsored project allows parolees who 
liav(^ crmipleted at least 1 year of college to work m para- 
professional Civil Service jobs while finishing their educa- 
tion at Fed(;ral City College. Upon graduation, the 
studmvt-interns will be eligible for promotion to profes- 
.sionul status within OE. ^ 

Projects entitled “Efforts From Ex-Convicts and In- 
mate Personnel System and Career Structures” have been 
notaVily successful in the areas of rehabilitation and job 

r)lac,craent. ... 

An outstanding and widely publicized adjunct of this 
virogram lias been the Lincoln Fleights project in which 
a .bO-unit public housing complex was completely restored 
1)V a construction team of ex-convicts. The ex-convicts 
were enabled to employ and enhance their construction 
.skills at prevailing wage rates; the_ public 
adiieved renovation at an economical cost; and the com- 
munity obtained restored and upgraded housing. 

FunditiK for a Psychiatric Treatment Unit for M aduU 
correctionai faciiity will establish a L" 

iniiatient and outpatient 

priate treatment for seriously Jte 

he. prison community. Sy.stematic 

and evaluating emotionally disturbed offenders will be 

provided. 

Idaho. Two projects aimed at of 

based, have been planned or established. Each is for adul 

°"ommunity-based program h^ been Wd m 
take a portion of the workload off the of pm 

bation and parole personnel by 

from much routine work P"™". ® also assist 
and coverage of his caseload. T l J 
in the operation of alcohol-recovery ou 

InTttion-based program features a dl^-dc 
center at the State 

all incoming offenders will pemut JpT 

problem cases and development of a rehabihtation p 

gram designed for the individual. 


Kentucky. A $245,000 LEAA grant funded the State’s 
first organized prerelease program for prison inmates. 
Ninety days before release, inmates are moved from stark 
prison life into a transitional program to reintegrate them 
into society. Other Kentucky efforts in the correctional 
field include a model probation and control program and 
support of halfway houses for ex-inmates. 

Louisiana. Programs of rehabilitation, probation, and 
parole were given first priority statewide in Louisiana. Pro- 
grams included support for acquiring probation, parole, 
custodial treatment, and clinical personnel; establishing 
work-release, alcoholic detoxification, and community 
correctional research centers; constructing _ a State cor- 
rectional institution for women; and expanding Louisiana 
State University training facilities to include correctiona 
probation and parole officers. Community correction and 

research centers were_ funded in New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge, and Alexandria. 

Michigan. An outstanding rehabilitation project, imtiated 
in the Luesee County Jail (Flint metropolitan area) pro- 
vides personnel to administer an inmate yoSJ™ 7?“' 
sizing reduced bonds, early releases, weekend passes, an 

extended visitations. . 

Plans have been adopted for funding a rehabilitation 
project in the Southern Michigan State 
where 5 000 offenders are processed annually for (dass 
fication ’and assignment to the various prisons within the 
Le. Improvements and staff addons 
diagnostic center at Jackson are designed to ^ 

habilitation rates through unproved 

proper inmate treatment after better diagnosis. tesnn„, 
and classification. 

ikif- T7nur kev corrections programs expendmg a 

Sof more than $1 million in LEAA giants were funded 
in FY 1971. They were: 

□ A community-based treatment 

^ suDDort offenders on re-entry into society,^ 

to nrovide the probation services of the 

□ A program to provMe P 

— eanant courts as an aitemative 
to imprisonment ; program to expand 

□ Aiiinmateeducatima^^^^^^^JP^K,^^ 

° dru^nL'aU altering .^ate! locd, and mnlti- 

Scrilnal correctional facilities. 
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New Jersey. LEA A funds supported a range of com- 
munity-based correctional projects offering alternatives 
to the traditional court and correctional system. The 
object is to meet the needs of juvenile and young adult 
offenders while maintaining the safety of the community. 

New Jersey’s correctional program also included a grant 
to Essex County for a project called "Community Center 
Approach to Residential Treatment for Juvenile 
Offenders.” As an innovative approach to the treatment 
program, the YMCA and YWCA of the Newark area 
established a community-based center in downtown 
Newark. 

New York. More than $10 million in FY 1971 LEAA 
funds granted New York were committed to the cor- 
rections area. Almost $4 million went to a newly organized 
Department of Correctional Services. 

Funded projects included a series of programs for exist- 
ing personnel at all staff levels; the provision of a variety 
of academic and vocational services for sentenced pris- 
oners during evening hours ; the expansion of legal assist- 
ance and library services for inmates; the development 
of a model reception and evaluation program; the 
strengthening of community and volunteer services avail- 
able to inmates while incarcerated and upon release ; and 
the development of a sophisticated planning and evalua- 
tion capability for the entire department. 

The New York City Department of Corrections re- 
ceived $3 million to operate programs of recruiting and 
training approximately 200 paraprofessional correctional 
aides to meet the immediate needs of men and women 
who have been remanded to the city’s institutions; to 
provide intensive human relations training for the exist- 
ing correctional staff ; and to initiate a methadone 
detoxification program for persons committed to city 
institutions. 

The Addiction Services Administration received a grant 
of more than $2 million to initiate a multiservice addic- 
tion treatment program in the Harlem-East Harlem sec- 
tions. The program includes four Addict Holding Units 
designed to provide some 2,000 narcotic addicts more 
than 18 years of age with blocking doses of methadone 
while they await admission to a fully developed 
methadone-maintenance and treatment program. 

North Carolina. North Carolina’s rehabilitative projects 
include community-based correctional programs oper- 
ating in minimum confinement facilities or service cen- 


Texas. The Texas Criminal Justice Council used LEAA 
grants to fund two unusual correctional projects. One 
was a heavy-equipment operator training program in 
which 20 operators, chosen from 356 applicants, were 
trained and assigned to work on Department of Correc- 
tions projects while awaiting release. A second grant 
helped send 30 inmates to a specialized course in water 
and sewer plant operation conducted by Texas A & M 
University. Upon completing the course, the trainees 
were examined for State certification. Those who passed 
the test were assigned to operate plants in various units 
of the corrections department until their release. 

Innovative projects in the field of probation included 
a grant to Nueces County (Corpus Christi) to develop a 
"goal directed living” program, to McLennan County 
(Waco) to implement a job training placement service 
for probationers, and to Travis County to offer court- 
ordered services to persons convicted of offenses related 
to alcoholism. 

Virginia. The School of Social Work of Virginia Com- 
monwealth University was awarded a grant to fund a 
9-day meeting to emphasize corrections as a crime-reduc- 
ing mechanism ; help correctional personnel develop ways 
of enhancing the public image of the correctional process; 
and highlight existing and untapped community recources. 

To assist in constructing correctional homes, awards of 
$50,000 each were made to Chesterfield, Fairfax, and 
Prince William Counties, and $87,576 to the city of 
iristol. 

Jnited States Board of Parole 

The United States Board of Parole considers applications 
for parole by Federal prisoners, makes decisions on grant- 
ing parole, and supervises each parolee, which may 
involve returning him to custody if he violates the con- 
ditions of his parole. 

The Federal parole system, in operation since 1910, 
is headed by a centralized eight-member board, created 
by statute in 1930 and appointed for 6-year overlapping 
terms by the President with the approval of the Senate. 

In 1950, a Youth Corrections Division was established 
by Congress to act within the Board, with members ap- 
pointed by the Attorney General. 

A reorganization of the Board’s operations was com- 
pleted in FY 1971, improving parole processing methods 
by cutffng down on the time elapsed between examining a 
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An inmate education program, supported by the Department 
of Ijabor. 

parole applicant and rendering a decision. The reorgani- 
ktion has also permitted the establishment of an a^ 
peals procedure in which, at a monthly meeting, ^ ^ 
member orally presents the case and a group decision 

A study exploring the use of computerized data, funded 
by begun inFY 1971. Under the new system, 

cLputer-stored data on the 
year followup of the success or failure ^ 
wuld improve decision-maltmg by ^"dop ^ 
pectancy” or “experience profiles. The 
to the profiles in estimating the pro Board has 

offender who has applied 15^000 cases 

access, through computers. “ ““f fg’gg 

of prisoners paroled m the 50 States s ;„g 

Several new laws were passed in FY 1971 eonce™ S 
the operation of the parole system, ^beamto^^the pm 
cedures and making the system ^ P ^ for 

vidua! needs. Access to communi 7 , (o 

parolees who -d — g or a p^^^ 

--a 

a Federal community treatment ^en , 
reau of Prisons, m lieu of being return P 

parole violation. an amendment to the 

Federal Criminal Justice 

violator to have court-appmn attorney. Since 

if he cannot afford his own 


violators have been using court-appointed counsel. 

New legislation also makes more flexibility possible in 
initial and violator hearings for young offenders. Hear- 
ings formerly were conducted by a member of the Paro e 
Board’s Youth Corrections Division but may now be 
held by any Board member or by an appointed examiner. 
With an equalized workload, examiners and members 
can make more detailed studies of each case. 


Department of Labor 

For more than a decade, the Manpower Administration, 
an agency of the Department of Labor, has been involved 
in apprenticeship training programs for prison inmates 
In the last 5 years, however, the agency s correctiona 
rehabilitation efforts have been broadened to ^ 

variety of job training and work-related activities to 
offenders in other stages of the criminal justice system. 

The impetus for expanding manpower programs has 

paralleled modern changes in corrections philosophy and 
techniques. Today, only a small number 
incarcerated; most remain in society— on bail, probation 
", or’in community-based work-rdea. progra^ 
Manpower programs that focus on training g 
Ses aloL,^hile still necessary, are no longer 


nee Tune 1967, the Manpower Admimstration has 
hasized program flexibility with the aim of providing 
prehensive fob training and employment semces a 
f stage of the criminal justice systera-pretrail, proba- 
incarceration, parole, and postrelease. ^ 

J FY 1971 for example, the Manpower Admimstra- 
wl deeply involved in providing manimwer semc^ 
wo points in the 

hefmetrrc^vSr ’efforts share 
oi of rpdiicinff further enmes by provid- 
Smdere with skills necessary for socially useful hv«. 

jaLo the Office of Employment Development 
” fOEDP) of the Manpower Administration 
gram OEJJP) o for coordinating job 

rfonfin the criminal justice system. In Janm^ of 
persons 1 -FTnoloYment Service (Ub-L5) 

72 OEDP and the D.b. km^ioyiuc p^'iovment 

rl fomed from the U.S. Trainmg and Employment 
nice (USTES). 

, provided Wth pb t«inm& p^ee- 

^erv^es Manpower De- 

lopment and Trainmg Act (MDTA) . 


The program is administered jointly by OEDP and 
the Office of Education of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

During FY 1971, 48 projects — developed at the local 
level by the Department of Labor, State and local em- 
ployment services, and vocational education agencies — 
provided vocational training to more than 4,500 inmates. 
Training included developing such skills as welding, auto 
body repair, auto mechanics, electronics, office machine 
repair, drafting, upholstering, offset press, computer pro- 
gramming, animal training, deep sea diving, and heavy 
equipment operations. 

Some offenders — ^jail inmates for example — are rarely 
detained long enough for in-depth skill training. Programs 
for jail inmates, therefore, concentrate on literacy studies 
and work sampling in carpentry, auto repair, welding, 
and several other trades. They aim at helping trainees 
determine natural aptitudes and interests. 

For advanced training outside the jail, offenders have 
the option of becoming regular MDTA trainees. They 
can enter training immediately after release or, if per- 
mitted by the court, on work release while they are still 
serving time. 

One unique feature of the program has been the use 
of incentive allowances. In an attempt to determine 
whether monetary incentive leads to better training per- 
formance, the program may credit an inmate trainee’s 
reserve fund with up to |20 per week. In addition, the 
incentive payment may be augmented by $5 per week 
for each of his dependents up to a maximum of $30 per 
week. 

Bonding program. An important follow-up service to 
this training has been the Manpower Administration 
bonding program. Initiated in 1966, the program has 
made it possible for approximately 2,300 individuals with 
criminal records to whom regular commercial bonding was 
not available to secure jobs. The program operates 
through 2,200 local employment service offices in all 
States. The default rate has been less 'than 2 percent. 

Pretrial intervention. OEDP pretrial intervention proj- 
ects are directed toward persons 1 7 to 45 years of age who 
have been arrested, but not yet tried, for economically 
motivated crimes. In the projects, accused offenders are 
removed from the criminal justice process for 90 to 180 
days and given intensive counseling, education, job de- 
velopment, and additional supportive services. 

If the accused offender responds well to these services, 
project officials recommend to the court that charges be 
dropped. The accused offender can then improve his em- 
ployability and avoid a criminal record. 


The project is designed to utilize staff with backgrounds 
similar to those of the accused offenders, on the assump- 
tion that this will improve communication between exist- 
ing manpower programs and critically important 
segments of the population. 

Also, by intervening in the criminal justice process at an 
early stage, OEDP can determine whether intensive 
counseling and manpower services will reduce recidivism 
rates among selected offenders. To date, the results are 
encouraging. In one project, for example, participants 
who completed the course committed 50 percent fewer 
criminal acts than a similar group which did not receive 
project services. 

Comprehensive correctional manpower model. OEDP, 
however, cannot provide all manpower and supportive 
services needed by offenders. To overcome this problem, 
the agency is developing a framework for offender reha- 
bilitative programs called the State Comprehensive Cor- 
rectional Manpower Model. 

The model proposes to bring together services of other 
agencies, assistance available from the private sector, and 
all offender programs sponsored by the Department of 
Labor under one comprehensive plan. 

To implement the program, OEDP assists States in 
planning and identifying manpower and related sup- 
portive services, designating optimal service delivery 
methods and working out interagency agreements to 
provide the services. Vocational training, ongoing man- 
power activities, pretrial intervention, and bonding will 
continue as vital elements in the State programs. 

Additional benefits expected from implementing the 
model include : 

□ Fuller utilization of work and training release laws 
in conjunction with vocational training projects. 

r~| Active involvement of State officials with inmate vo- 
cational training, including cooperation of manpower 
and corrections personnel. 

□ Modification of State personnel systems to allow hir- 
ing of ex-offenders and other skilled individuals 
without credentials. 

Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare 

Corrections-related activities are carried on by four agen- 
cies of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (HEW) . 

The National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) is 
involved in research, training, treatment, and rehabilita- 
tion in the fields of corrections, delinquency, and nar- 
cotics addiction. 
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'riic Youth ])ev(‘loi)inent and Delinquency Prevention 
Administration (YDDPA) of tlie Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service assists States and communities in planning 
and delivering ('.omprchensive rehabilitation and pre- 
ventive services to delinquent and predelinquent youth. 

The Office of lilducation (OE) sponsors programs to 
improve tcachcu’ and correctional staflf training, library 
services, and educational and vocational activities in 
correc'.tional institutions. 

The Office of Civil Rights is responsible for ensuring 
that recipients of Federal funds do not discriminate by 
reason of rac'c, color, national origin, religion, or sex. 
Fuller discussions of these activities follow. 

Mental health. Research, training, treatment, and re- 
habilitation are areas in which NIMH is involved in cor- 
rections, inimarily tlirough the Center for Studies of 
Crime and Delinquency. 

Other than basic research in crime and delinquency, 
efforts of the Center include developing: (1) new and 
better programs for institutionali/.cd offenders; (2) com- 
munity-based rehabilitation and treatment programs as 
an alternative to incarceration; (3) innovative models 
for training nonprofessional and professional personnel 
in corrections; (4) more effective services and facilities 
for mentally disordered offenders through research into 
legal and psychiatric issues; and (5) research in indi- 
vidual violent behavior. 

Research projects active in FY 1971 included studies 
on evaluating corrective behavior modification tech- 
niquej in a halfway house, supervising probationers and 
parolees convicted of criminal offenses, comparing ^cor- 
rectional in.stitutions for delinquent girls, assessing un- 
official” juvenile probation, court-ordered treatment for 
alcoholic offenders, and assessing correctional c imates. 

Traiaing grants included providing field experience m 
corrections agencies and classroom training for socia 
workers, psychiatrists, psychologists, and psyc latnc 
nurses; improving staff quality in security hospitas or 
mentally disordered offenders; and^ developing an 
printing an evaluation of community-base juveme 
treatment programs, 

NIMH also administers the Narcotic Addict Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1966, providing for civil commitment o 
narcotic addicts to the Surgeon General for 
instead of imprisonment when local or State trea me 
programs are not available. i j- tpH 

During FY 1971, addict treatment was partly redirecte 
from Clfnical Research Centers 
Fort Worth, Tex., to community agencies m 150 


and 44 States receiving 165 NIMH contracts. Transfer 
of the Fort Worth center to the Bureau of Prisons was 
announced in late January 1971 and completed in Octo- 
ber 1971. The shift to community treatment reflects the 
NIMH goal of helping States and communities develop 
a capacity to treat the addict in his own environment, 
where costs are lower and the patient’s life is less 
disrupted. 

NIMH works closely with the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration (LEAA) of the Department of Jus- 
tice, just as the Center for Studies of Crime and Delin- 
quency of NIMH works with the National Institute of 
Law and Criminal Justice of LEAA. NIMH also main- 
tains close liaison, particularly in an evaluative capacity, 
with YDDPA. 

NIMH funding in crime and delinquency totaled 
$17,923,925 in FY 1971; an additional $6,591,000 was 
made available for addict rehabilitation. 


Youth development and delinquency prevention. Improv- 
ing the juvenile justice system and rehabilitating youths 
adjudged delinquent are two of the missions of YDDPA, 
which also provides guidance and preventive services to 
youths in danger of becoming delinquent. The YDDPA 
budget was $15 million in FY 1971. 

Grants and contracts for such programs are awarded to 
State and local governments under the provisions of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 


The act emphasizes community-based rather than m- 
itutional rehabilitation and provides for development 
nd support of community agencies to deal with youth 
utside the criminal justice system. The 1971 amend- 
lents to the act established the Interdepartoental Coun- 
il to Coordinate All Federal Juvenile Delinquency Pro- 
rams. Two of the five major representatives on tbe coun- 
il the Attorney General and the Secretary of Health, 
iducation, and Welfare, agreed in May 1971 *at m 
n initial coordination of efforts and resources, LhA 
/ould concentrate on youth already in the cri^al jus- 
ice system, and YDDPA on youth outside the system. 

YDDPA supports reentry programs for youths leavmg 
correctional facilities, and services for youths on probation 
ire intensified by using volunteers. Group homes - 

vay houses are part of this strategy. Under title L h 
)f the act, 18 rehabilitative services grants, totaling 
256. were awarded in FY 1971. 

The act also provides for training a broad spect^ 
>f professional, student. 

ng professionals and students m the fielcfc of detention, 
residential treatment, parole, and probation. 
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Education. Correctional institutions receive support from 
OE for educational programs and libraries; they also 
benefit from OE teacher-training programs. 

The Bureau of Educational Personnel Development 
(BEPD) funded three regional training centers in FY 
1971 totaling $336,000. The centers began programs in 24 
institutions in 16 States to train new staffs and retrain 
old staffs serving neglected and delinquent children. The 
Center for the Study of Crime^ Delinquency, and Correc- 
tions is at Southen Illinois University; the other two are 
in the Department of Juvenile Corrections of the North 
Carolina Department of Education and the Western In- 
terstate Commission for Higher Education at Boulder, 
Colo. 

Five corrections projects, totaling $1.07 million, were 
funded through the Teacher Corps, which is adminis- 
tered by BEPD, in FY 1971. Located in Illinois, Georgia, 
Connecticut, California, and Oregon, these programs are 
aimed at improving teaching of delinquent and pre- 
delinquent youths during and after institutionalization. 

The Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education 
(BESE) operates a program of formula grants to State 
education agencies for educating delinquent children in 
correctional facilities. Funding in FY 1971 totaled more 
than $16.4 million for 245 State institutions. BESE esti- 
mates indicate that students are gaining almost 1.5 years 
in average academic achievement for each year spent in 
this program. 

The University Community Services programs spon- 
sored by the Bureau of Higher Education have included 
university extension courses for residents of correctional 
institutions. 

The Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Edu- 
cation assisted States in FY 1971 in providing: (1) voca- 
tional training for 33,000 correctional institution residents 
at a cost of $1,188,000; (2) education for some 32,000 
adult prison inmates who had not finished high school 
($2,194,000) ; and (3) training for staffs working with 
adult prison inmates ($200,000). FY 1971 was the third 
year of this model program which was conducted at the 
University of Hawaii in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Prisons and State and local correctional agencies. 

Five west coast educational institutions in FY 1971 
began to test new curricular materials related to job 
requirements in justice administration professions, includ- 
ing corrections. The materials were developed by the Na- 
tional Center for Educational Research and Development 
for use by high school and college students. 

The Bureau of Libraries and Educational Technology 
assists States in improving library services in correctional 
institutions. In FY 1971 almost all of the approximately 


655 eligible correctional facilities received State libra 
services, such as consultants, centralized ordering ai 
processing, and loans of books, legal materials, and audi 
visual resources. Special project grants, totaling $963, 0( 
were awarded to 310 correctional institutions to impro 
their libraries. 

Civil rights. The Office for Civil Rights is responsil 
for civil rights compliance in HEW-assisted prisons, : 
formatories, and juvenile homes, and in Federal contra 
and federally assisted construction and education proje 
related to law enforcement or criminal justice. 

Authority for this enforcement is found in title 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which prohibits c 
crimination in federally assisted programs or activh 
by reason of race, color, or national origin; and 
Executive Order 11246 (as amended by Executive On 
11374), which prohibits, in addition, discrimination 
reason of religion or sex. 

Department of Commerce 

The Department of Commerce is involved in seve 
projects in the area of corrections. Its Bureau of 
Census collects information concerning correctional 
stitutions. And its National Bureau of Standards is 
veloping performance standards for correctional facili 
and equipment. 

This work is undertaken by the Department of Gc 
merce through interagency agreements with the Natio 
Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, 
research arm of LEAA. The National Institute devel 
and funds the programs and the Bureau of the Ger 
and the National Bureau of Standards perform the w< 

Jail census. The main activity of the Bureau of the C 
sus in FY 1971 in the field of corrections was the Natic 
Jail Census. It was concerned with 4,037 locally adn 
istered jails where persons are kept for longer than 
hours. The survey did not include Federal and S 
prisons, exclusively juvenile institutions, or the jails O] 
ated by the States of Connecticut, Delaware, and Rh 
Island. 

Gn March 15, 1970, the jails surveyed contai 
153,063 adults and 7,800 juveniles. Nineteen out oi 
adults were males, and 52 percent of the adults 
not yet been convicted of a crime. Two-thirds of 
juveniles had not been convicted. 

Five percent of the jails held more prisoners t 
they were designed to accommodate; of these, 31 v 
overcrowded by more than 100 prisoners each. Of 3. 
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jails at the county or municipal level, 86 percent had 
no exercise or recreation facilities, and 90 percent had 
no educational facilities. Half had no provisions for rnedi- 
cal care within the prison, and 25 percent had no facilities 
for visitors. Forty-seven of the institutions (about 1.4 
percent) had no flush toilets. Of 100,000 cells in these 
jails, 25,000 were more than 50 years old, and 5,000 were 
more than a century old. 

On the date surveyed, the Nation’s jails employed about 
one person for every 5.5 inmates, or the equivalent of 
28,911 full-time employees. Each employee received an 
average monthly salary of $617, with the total payroll 
figure for March running to $18 million. It cost $324 
million to operate such jails in FY 1969, and administra- 
tors had planned to spend a total of $171 million on new 
construction in FY 1970. 

National Juvenile Detention and Correction Facilities 
Census. Another survey, in the planning stage during 
FY 1971, is polling 725 detention and correctional facili- 
ties for juveniles in all States to determine the charac- 
teristics of their physical plants, facilities, and programs, 
as well as the number and types of residents. Among those 
institutions being surveyed are shelters and centers for 
temporary detention j training schools, camps, farms and 
ranches; reception and diagnostic centers; group homes 
and halfway houses; and locally administered facilities 
combining home residence with daily counseling and 
classes. 

Survey of jail inmates. Planning also was started in FY 
1971 for a study of the background and characteristics of 
jail inmates and their surroundings. For this survey, 
approximately 5,400 inmates and 4,400 jail administrators 
were interviewed. 

Law enforcement standards. The National Bureau of 
Standards, in 1971, established the Law Enforcement 
Standards Laboratory (LESL). LESL is primarily con- 
cerned with developing voluntary performance standards 
for all levels of law enforcement equipment and facilities. 
One of the eight categories of equipment for which LESL 
plans to develop standards is correctional institution build- 
ing systems, which includes institutional fixtures, furnish- 
ings, equipment, supplies, building materials, and systems 
design. 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

Much of the work of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
lity (OEO) is concerned, in a broad sense, with reduc- 


tion and prevention of crime. In addition to the OEO 
attack on poverty, illiteracy, and unemployment in high 
crime neighborhoods, OEO has made concerted efforts 
in the field of corrections. 

OEO funds have supported numerous projects through- 
out the country providing counseling, job training, and 
job placement to inmates before and after release; oper- 
ating halfway houses to ease the transition from im- 
prisonment to freedom; making the bail and probation 
systems more responsive to individual needs; and improv- 
ing prison living conditions. 

Brief descriptions of those projects follow. 

Project NewGate. One of the best-known programs for 
rehabilitation of inmates in correctional institutions has 
been Project NewGate, which operated pilot programs in 
two Federal and four State institutions: the Federal 
Youth Center in Englewood, Colo.; the Ashland Federal 
Youth Center in Ashland, Ky. ; St. Cloud Reformatory, 
St. Cloud, Minn.; the Penitentiary of New Mexico in 
Santa Fe; the Oregon State Penitentiary in Salem; and 
the Rockview Reformatory in Camp Hill, Pa. 

Aimed at creating a school atmosphere with an 8-hour 
day of classroom work and study free of regular prison 
work, Project NewGate worked with youth and adult 
offenders on a comprehensive rehabilitation program. 
The program includes counseling and technical or edu- 
cational preparation before release, and postrelease 
training, personal counseling and guidance. NewGate 
projects near universities in some cases established campus 
housing for narolees studying at the university. Student 
inmates 



stration program in FY 1971 for motivational training 
of inmates. One hundred and ten inmate volunteers at- 
tended five 1-hour lessons per week for 12 weeks in an 
effort to raise their self-esteem. 

In SacramentOj Calif., OEO supported a program, 
staffed largely by ex-convicts, to help inmates readjust to 
freedom through prerelease and postrelease counseling 
and job placement. 

A variety of counseling activities by the Monterey 
(Calif.) Anti-Poverty Program were funded by OEO, 
including arranging visits and family contact for con- 
victed persons; inmate job training and placement; and 
arranging for the early release of prisoners adjudged 
ready to hold a steady job and take the responsibilities 
of freedom. 

A $70,000 grant from OEO in FY 1971 enabled the 
United Planning Organization of Washington, D.G., to 
operate a program to obtain fidelity bonding for ex- 
convicts who had difficulty getting jobs. About 900 indi- 
viduals participated in tlie program. 

Job training, personal counseling, and a place to live 
if needed were among the services offered by the Chicago 
Department of Fluman Resources, assisted by OEO funds, 
to 46,500 teenagers in FY 1971. 

VISTA (Volunteers in Service to America) was part 
of OEO until July 1, 1971. During FY 1971, VISTA 
operated 16 projects dealing with the reintegration of 
ex-offenders into their communities. In Baltimore, coun- 
seling for juvenile ex-offenders was offered by VISTA 
volunteers in connection with the University of Maryland 
School of Social Work. In New York City, VISTA vol- 
unteers worked with ex-convicts and their families in an 
effort to obtain jobs and ease the adjustment of release. 
A similar effort was made by VISTA workers at the 
Shelby County Penal Farm in Memphis, Tenn. 

A “teaching in jail” program had VISTA volunteers 
tutoring and offering job counseling to inmates in Red- 
wood City, Calif. In Colorado, volunteers worked with 
juvenile probationers under the Denver Juvenile Court 
Program and with inmates of the Golden Gate Youth 
Gamp in Golden. 

Also with OEO funds, the Morrow Association on Cor- 
rection in New Brunswick, N.J., offered job counseling, 
limited financial aid, and help for prisoners’ families to 
1,500 inmates in New Jersey prisons in FY 1971. In the 
Seattle, Wash., area, a planning grant from OEO helped 
to establish a community program for pre- and post- 
release counseling of convicts. In Massachusetts, 10 to 
15 inmates daily traveled from the Massachusetts Cor- 
rectional Institute at Walpole to Medfield State Hospital, 
where they received training as aides. 


Increased recognition of the special problems of im- 
prisoned drug users led OEO to grant funds to South 
Carolina for a statewide program of rehabilitation, in- 
cluding academic and vocational training, counseling, and 
therapy. 

Halfway houses. Several halfway houses have been estab- 
lished and maintained through support from OEO. In 
Long Beach, Calif., Academic Halfway House main- 
tained a special counseling and support program for col- 
lege student ex-convicts who, want to return to school. 
Hoffman House, also in Long Beach, maintained a resi- 
dential and counseling service for female ex-convicts 
while they reestablished themselves in the community. 
Talbert House, in Cincinnati, Ohio, offered rehabilitation 
to 51 parolees of Ohio prisons in FY 1971. 

Bail project. In an effort to help indigent persons accused 
of a crime maintain their independence and keep them 
from becoming financial burdens on the State, the San 
Francisco Bail Project obtained pretrial release for such 
persons on their own recognizance. 

In FY 1971, more than 2,600 arrested persons were 
released on bail under the project; 97 percent honored 
their court appearances. FY 1971 was the last year of 
OEO funding, and the program was to be supported by 
the city of San Francisco. 

The Paterson (N.J.) Probation Project found jobs, 
counseling, housing, and medical help for proibationers 
through a neighborhood probation center. The project 
also has been studied as a possible model for reorganizing 
New Jersey county probation systems to concentrate on 
individual counseling with increased use of volunteers, 
part-time workers, and paraprofessionals. A bail bond 
project under VISTA also used volunteers to relieve pro- 
fessional workers of some of their caseloads. 

Institutional conditions. In FY 1971, CEO funded a 
project in Washington, D.C., called the Center for Cor- 
rectional Justice. The project worked with the District 
of Columbia Department of Corrections to develop chan- 
nels outside the courts for handling youth center inmate 
grievances and disputes. The project provided arbitra- 
tion and negotiation by project staff members and also 
made money available for legal counseling and repre- 
sentation of inmates. 

Another attempt to improve prison conditions, di- 
rected by the Morrow Association in New Jersey with 
funds from OEO, was involved with upgrading prison 
physical facilities and overseeing the hiring of more 
highly qualified prison personnel. 
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Federal Probation Service 

The Federal Probation Service, which is under the 
supervision of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, serves 90 Federal district courts in 50 
States the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. The 
Service has 188 field offices. The Service conducted 
61,497 investigations during FY 1971 and received 24,577 
persons for supervision. Both these figures are approxi- 
mately 10 percent higher than in FY 1970. A summa^ 
of the activities of the Service in FY 1971 as they relate 
to corrections follows. 

During the year, plans were made to open more com- 
munity treatment centers to persons on parole, proba- 
tion, and mandatory release. The Divriion of Probation, 
in collaboration with the Bureau of Prisons, drafted legis- 
lation which will offer many offenders new alternatives 
to institutional confinement. 

More individualhed treatment of parolees 
of several years of work completed in FY 1971 by me 
Board of Parole staff, the Division of Probation and a 
committee of probation officers. The new standards allow 
varying degrees of supervision, depending on each case, 
thus freeing parole officers to give additional time to dif- 
ficult cases and giving parolees the incentive to become 
responsible citizens. 

Another program involving individualized treatmen , 
but still in the experimental stage, uses objective criteria 
and psychological testing to identify offenders unlikely to 
violate probation and parole. These low-risk offender 
are then assigned to probation officers with large case- 
loads— usually more than 300 cases each. Other officers 
then have time to handle a smaller number of difficult 
and demanding cases than they would wiffi a normal 
caseload. So far, results indicate that the violation rate 
is normal even where the caseloads are far greater than 
usual, and that intensive service to intennediate-risk of- 
fenders may be of significant value. 

An administrative change is expected to facilitate super- 
vision of individuals on probation who move from one 
judicial district to another. The new policy would provide 
for change in jurisdiction along with change in supervision 
when the probationer moves. The policy was ’recom- 
mended by the Committee on the Administration of the 
Probation System, a group of seven Federal judges a-p- 

pointed by the Chief Justice of the United StatesTo advise 

the Judicial Conference regarding the Federal Probation 

A project exploring the use of part-time p^a^ofes 
sionals in probation and parole supervision, the Probation 
Officer-Case Aide Project, has been conducted at the 


Federal probation office in Chicago. The project is spon- 
sored by the University of Chicago Center for Studies m 
Criminal Justice and supported by the National Institute 
of Mental Health and the Federal Judicial Center. Data 
analysis on the experimental group of 161 persons will be 
available in FY 1972. 

Conclusion 

The Federal Government today is devoting more of its 
resources than ever before to the rehabilitation of of- 
fenders. These funds are being directed toward the pro- 
grams and approaches that promise the highest rate o 
success in restoring an offender to a meaningful place 

this has entailed the abandonment of some 
traditional views of punishment for crime Too 
carceration alone was not sufficient to deter an off“der 
from further criminal acts upon release. To live as a law 
abiding citizen, the offender must be equipped to assum 
a nomfal role in society. This must include the educational 
and vocational skills which so many offenders ack. 

This is the type of rehabilitative training that the Fed 
eral Government can provide for its own inmates and r 
which it can aid State and local programs. Increased Fed- 
rrafefforts alone, however, will not prornise success in 
reversing the failures of the Nation’s penal systems. Fed- 
eral efforts must be matched by greater endeavors on the 

is'^here that the results of the correctional systems 
come to bear upon the public. State an 
ments must assume their share of this 
sector also must be encouraged to cooperate ^ , 

Business and labor must help to tram and employ offend- 
”h P^entially usable skills. And communities mus 
be willing to devote more of their resources to correctiona 
efforts that get the offender involved m commum y e, 
rather than further estranged from it. 
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Civil Disorders 


The decade of the 1960’s was marked by widespread civil 
disorder in the United States— racial discord, uAan ter- 
rorism, campus unrest, and disturbances resulting from 
political protest. 

These events sparked increased Federal concern, pre- 
cipitating an effort to improve planning and coordmatioii 
of the Federal response and to assist State and loca 
authorities in preparing to deal with civil disturbances. 

Although the incidence of civil disorders has diminished 
during the past 2 years, the potential for them tema,ms 
and will present a challenge to law enforcement officia s 
for the foreseeable future. The Federal Government will 
inevitably play a crucial role through a broad spectrum o 
programs designed to alleviate the causes of civil disorders 
as well as to contain and control them. 

The Department of Justice and the Department of De- 
fense are primarily responsible for the Federal response 
to civil disorders. The Department of Defense may pro- 
vide military equipment and personnel support to contro 
disorders, while the Department of Justice coordinates all 
Federal civilian activities relating to civil disorders. Pro- 
grams carried out by other Federal departments and agen- 
cies include research related to collective violence, 
programs to aid the victims of such violence, and projects 
to enable local authorities to improve their capability tor 
coping with disorders. 

General Policies and Programs 

The Constitution imposes on the Federal^ Government, 
as it does on all law enforcement agencies m the Nation, 
the dual responsibility to guarantee freedom of political 
expression and to protect against insurrection and domes- 
tic violence. 

There is a fine line between a lawful political demon- 
stration and an unlawful civil disorder, and it is the re- 
sponsibility of the courts to delineate that line precisely. 

These distinctions have been complicated in recen 
years by political demonstrations which have had as their 
avowed purpose the closing down of the lawful and neces- 
sary operations of the Federal Government. Often, the 
demonstrators themselves have taunted and harassed the 
police officers who were there to guarantee the constitu- 
tional rights of the demonstrators to make their political 
views known. 

Federal role. It is a recognked fact that preserving civil 
peace is primarily the task of State and local law enforce- 
ment agencies. Only rarely does a civil disorder exceed 
the capabilities of State and local police reso-urces. 

The Federal Government has a special role m regard 


to the District of Columbia, the details of which are pro- 
vided below. Even there, the Government acts m as^st- 
ance to the Metropolitan Police Department and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia National Guard in regard to civil 
disorders. 


Policy. In carrying out the constitutional and congres- 
sional mandates in regard to civil disorders, the Federal 
Government adheres strictly to a policy of minimum essen- 
tial reaction. _ 

The Department of Justice maintains an inforaiation 

center, described below, which is manned around the 
clock to provide information to the Attorney General re- 
lating to civil disturbances on a nationwide basis. This is 
relayed, as appropriate, to the President and to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. And the Department of Defense main- 
tains sufficient forces to meet any contingency, thereby 
allowing the President to make a measured response to 
civil disorders which are beyond the control of State and 
local authorities. 


Action plan. The ba^ic policy for the Government is set 
out in the Interdepartmental Action Plan 
turbances, approved by President Nixon in 1969. ihis 
plan sets out the responsibilities of the Attorney Genera 
and the Secretary of Defense as to preparation and plan- 
ning f or a Federal response to civil disorders in the Na- 
tion. A special portion oif the plan deals with the District 
of Columibia. Details of the contents and implementation 
of the plan are given below. 


Department of Defense. Within the strict limhs of the 
Constitution, acts of Congress, orders of the President, and 
its own directives, the Department of Defense provides 
certain assistance to State authorities and the District of 
Columbia in controlling civil disorders. This assistarice 
ranges from limited training support and loan of equip- 
ment to the provision of military force. A description of 
the Department of Defense programs m this area is pro- 
vided below. 


)ther programs. The Federal Government operates 
everal programs which support the Federal responsibility 
a regard to civil disorders or provide assistance to States, 
rhese programs include financial assistance to States 
provided by the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
iration: community relations expertise provided by the 
:ioramunity Relations Service; riot remsur^ce provide 
ly the Department of Housing and Urban DevUopmen , 
police helicopters funded by the Department of Tmnspor- 
ation; and specially trained riot cadres maintained by the 
General Services Administration to protect Federal em- 
ployees and buildings. 
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Federal Law 

Legislation. Congress in 1968 enacted three laws dealing 
with riots. The first is directed at persons who travel in 
interstate or foreign commerce or use the mails, telephone, 
or broadcasting facilities with the mtent to incite, orga- 
nize, promote, or participate in a riot (18 U.S.G. 2101) . 

The second statute prohibits facilitating civil disorder 
in certain ways when interstate or foreign commerce is 
involved or adversely affected ( 18 U.S.C. 231 ) . The third 
law punishes injuring or interfering with anyone during 
a riot or civil disorder if that person is engaged in a busi- 
ness affecting interstate commerce or sells commodities 
which have moved in interstate commerce (18 U.S.C. 
245). 

The District of Columbia has its own Federal antiriot 
law (D.C. Code 22-1122) and a number of State anti- 
riot laws apply within Federal enclaves through the As- 
similative Crimes Act; where Congress has not otherwise 
provided, State criminal law applies for Federal enclaves 
(18 U.S.C. 13). 

Enforcement. Investigation and prosecution of violations 
of the Federal laws relating to civil disorders may be han- 
dled by the Criminal Division, Civil Rights Division, _ or 
Internal Security Division at the Departrnent of Justice, 
depending on the nature of the violation. 

The Criminal Division prosecutes persons participating 
in civil disorders in violation of the Federal antiriot stat- 
utes of 1968. During FY 1971, thousands of reports of 
possible violations were reviewed by the Division’s Gen- 
eral Crimes Section, including those connected with May 
Day activities. 

The Civil Rights Division is charged, under the post- 
Civil War statutes and portions of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1968, with investigating incidents of criminal interfer- 
ence with federally protected rights and activities and, 
where necessary, taking appropriate prosecutive action. 

Alleged violations of Federal law by police and other 
law enforcement agencies during civil disturbances (or 
at other times) are investigated by this Division. The Civil 
Rights Division prosecuted law officers for alleged mis- 
conduct resulting from the Berkeley, Calif., “People’s 
Park” disturbances of 1969, which resulted in several 
injuries and one death. 

Background 

Civil disorders have occurred throughout the history of 
the United States. During the pre-Revolutionary period, 
riots and other acts of violence were common. There were 
riots in several Colonies over the issue of taxation without 
representation, culminating in the Boston Tea Party of 
1773. 

After independence, civil disorders continued on a 
sporadic basis. A few have been serious and have required 
the use of either State or Federal military forces to assist 
local police in controlling the situation. 

The State militia was called out during Shay’s Rebellion 
in 1786, for example, to control farmers who rioted to 
halt the trials of debtors protesting against congressional 
currency policies. Federal troops were first employed to 
control a civil disturbance in 1794, when President Wash- 
ington requisitioned 15,000 men from four States to meet 
the violent resistance of the Whiskey Rebellion. The vio- 
lence resulted from objection among residents of western 
Pennsylvania to a Federal tax on the production of whis- 
key. General (Light Horse) Harry Lee, then Governor of 


Virginia, was put in command by President Washington 
and he and his troops quelled the disturbance. 

Draft riot. During the Civil War, a major disturbance 
took place in New York City when foreign-born workers 
rioted for several days in protest against conscription and 
the ability of well-to-do young men to avoid military serv- 
ice. In that instance, Federal troops finally were called 
in to restore order. 

Labor unrest. Beginning in the 19th century, an increase 
in violent disorders grew out of the demands of labor. 
Strikers fought the militia in Pittsburgh, Pa., for 2 days in 
July 1877. Some 16 soldiers and 50 strikers were killed. 
Troops suppressed the Pullman Strike of 1893 in Chi- 
cago, 111. The Ludlow Massacre of 1914 involved con- 
frontations between guards armed with machine guns 
and striking mine workers. 

Racial disorders. There have been many nonviolent 
demonstrations over the racial issue, including some of 
the largest protests in the history of the Nation. 

Many civil disorders have had racial overtones, espe- 
cially during the 1960’s. A major riot with racial overtones 
broke out in Detroit, Mich., in 1943. The Governor of 
Michigan requested that President Roosevelt send in 
Federal troops. The request was honored and Federal 
troops restored order without firing a shot. 

One of the largest racially inspired civil disorders oc- 
curred in the Watts section of Los Angeles, Calif., in 1965. 
A wave of similar disorders broke out again in Watts 
during the summer of 1967. There were disorders in New- 
ark, N.J., and in Detroit, Mich. The Governor of Mich- 
igan asked President Johnson to send in Federal troops 
to restore order. The President responded, and Federal 
troops rapidly brought a return of law and order to the 
city. 

Civil Disorders Commission. The rioting of 1967 focused 
new attention on the seriousness of the urban crisis. Presi- 
dent Johnson established a National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders to investigate the causes of rioting. The 
Commission reported in March 1968. 

Assassination of Martin Luther King. A new wave of 
rioting followed the murder of the Rev. Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr,, on April 4, 1968, with widespread in- 
jury, destruction, and looting in many major cities across 
the Nation, includm^ 



Interdepartmental Action Plan 
for Civil Disturbances 


The Department of Justice and the Department of De- 
fense have a mutual responsibility in assisting the Presi- 
dent to determine and implement the Federal response to 
civil disorders. 

The Attorney General advises the President on when 
to invoke Federal military support, and the Secretary of 
Defense provides the necessary military force. 


Agreement 

In 1969, Attorney General John N. Mitchell and Secre- 
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turbance make recommendations concerning troop with- 
drawals to their superiors. The Secretary of Defense 
decides questions of withdrawal, taking into consideration 
recommendations from the Attorney General on the 
capabilities of local authorities to maintain law and order. 

District of Columbia. The Memorandum to the President 
also includes The Basic Plan for the Washington Metro- 
politan Area, describing variations in dealing with civil 
disorders in the District of Columbia. 

Plans and military operations in the District of Colum- 
bia include the protection of Federal buildings and 
Government operations as well as the control of disorders. 
The Secretary of Defense and Attorney General function 
in much the same manner as elsewhere. 

The Commissioner of the District of Columbia acts in 



Campground of demonstrators who gathered in Washington, 
D.C., for May Day 1971 demonstrations. 


The plan describes the coordination of activities by 
dividing operations into four phases : ( 1 ) the initial plan- 
ning stage before the outbreak of actual civil disorders j 
(2) the early period of disorder; (3) the phase in which 
Federal forces are employed; and (4) the period of with- 
drawal of forces. 

Phase One, During the planning stage, the Attorney 
General establishes law enforcement policy to be observed 
by all military and civilian forces committed to quell the 
disorder. The Secretary of Defense consults with the 
Attorney General on major questions of law and law en- 
forcement policy in connection with the military planning 
and preparation taking place during this stage. 

The Attorney General also advises all State Governors 
of the legal requirements for obtaining Federal military 
support to control civil disorders, and the Governors ad- 
dress all preliminary communications concerning the pos- 
sible use of Federal force in their States to the Attorney 
General. 

The plan also calls for the Attorney General to oversee 
intelligence collection during the planning stage, which 
is accomplished by the Intelligence Analysis Unit of the 
Department of Justice. After evaluation, the information 
is furnished to various Federal agencies or the White 
House, as appropriate. The Intelligence Analysis Unit 
constantly monitors those civil disorders which may be- 
come serious enough to warrant Federal intervention. 

Phase Two. The Department of Justice intelligence 
operation is responsible for alerting the Attorney General 
and the Secretary of Defense when serious civil disturb- 
ances occur which may eventually necessitate commit- 
ment of Federal troops. The Attorney General immedi- 
ately informs the President. 

During the early period of the disorder, the Attorney 
General and Secretary of Defense may send representa- 
tives to the scene of the disturbance to assess the nature 
of the situation. 

The Secretary of Defense may pre-position Federal 
troops near an area of disorder at this stage; although 
informal approval of the President is required if more 
than a battalion-sized unit (about 500 men) is involved. 

A Governor who foresees a possible request for Federal 
troops confers with the Attorney General about the situa- 
tion, enabling the Attorney General to review the legal 
questions of the anticipated request. 

If the President decides to commit Federal forces, he 
signs a Proclamation and Executive order furnished him 
by the Attorney General. The Proclamation formally calls 
upon “insurgents” to disperse and to retire peaceably 
within a limited time; if they fail to do so, the Constitu- 
tion vests in the President the authority and responsibility 
to invoke Federal power to restore law and order. 

Phase Three. During actual deployment of Federal troops, 
the Secretary of Defense is responsible for the conduct of 
the military operation and is authorized to federalize units 
of the National Guard as necessary. 

A personal representative of the Attorney General is 
sent to the location of civil disorders, and is consulted 
by military task force commanders on all important 
matters. The Attorney General retains responsibility for 
coordinating all Federal activities, as well as those of 
State and local agencies, in support of restoration of 
peace and administration of justice in areas of disorder. 

Phase Four. The representatives of the Attorney General 
and military task force commander at the site of a dis- 


the same capacity as a State Governor in consulting with 
the Attorney General and requesting the President to 
order military assistance. And the President, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the D.C. National Guard, is author- 
ized to call the Guard into service in militia status. The 
Guard may be used in controlling actual disorders or in 
policing demonstrations which may develop into 
disorders. 


Various staffs within the Department of Justice and the 
Department of Defense facilitate implementation of the 
Interdepartmental Action Plan for Civil Disturbances. 

When a serious civil disorder occurs, the Attorney 
General activates the Civil Disorders Group within the 
Department of Justice. Members of this group are high- 
level Department officials who are designated beforehand 
to be called upon when the situation warrants. 

The Civil Disorders Group functions as the Attorney 
General’s key advisory team during civil disorders, keep- 
ing him informed of situations as they develop. The 


Implementation 
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Group, in this capacity, oversees all Department of 
Justice responsibilities during disorders. 


disorders. The Interdepartmental Action Plan designates 
the Attorney General to supervise the acquisition of such 
data “from such sources of the Government as may be 


SCRAG. In the field, the Attorney General is represented 
by the Senior Civilian Representative, Attorney General 
{ SCRAG) . There are five such individuals — four Assist- 
ant Attorneys General and the Administrator of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration each heading 
a team which can be sent to the scene of civil disturbances 
anywhere in the United States. 

The SCRAG teams are composed of Department of 
Justice personnel j each has a senior attorney and other 
attorneys as needed, a public information officer, a rep- 
resentative of the Community Relations Service, and 
other personnel as needed. The teams are available^ on 
short notice to assess the nature of disorders and possible 
methods of dealing with them. 


available.” 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, as the principal 
domestic intelligence agency of the Federal Government, 
is the primary collector of data pertaining to civil dis- 
orders and functions as such on a continuing basis. U.S. 
attorneys and Community Relations Service personnel in 
the field may also have occasion to furnish data. Military 
intelligence agencies are not involved in collection of 
information for this purpose. 

Intelligence Analysis Unit. The intelligence analysis 
function relating to civil disorders has been vested in 
various elements of the Department of Justice, with ad- 
ministration of the function shifting as the changing 



A special team, the District of Columbia Civil Dis- 
turbance Team, performs the same functions with the 
same kind of personnel in the District of Columbia. The 
head of this team, however, is the Deputy Attorney 
General. 

PLOCSA. The Secretary of Defense is represented at the 
field level by the Personal Liaison Officer, Chief of Staff, 
Army (PLOCSA) . The PLOCSA is the military counter- 
part of the SCRAG, working with the SCRAG at the 
operational level making recommendations to the Army 
Chief of Staff concerning the deployment of Federal 
troops, and assisting the task force commander of com- 


Park Police search demonstrators suspected of criminal 
in Washington, D.C., May Day 1971 demonstrations. 


nature of civil disorders calls for different responses. 
Responsibility for intelligence analysis was first carried 
out by the Interdivisional Information Unit, under the 
Criminal Division. Later, the function was placed in the 
Civil Rights Division, and then placed under the Deputy 
Attorney General. In early 1971, it was moved to the 
Internal Security Division and incorporated into the In- 
telligence Analysis Unit of the Analysis and Evaluation 
Section. The Intelligence Analysis Unit is permanently 
staffed to monitor information relating to potential dis- 
turbances on a continuing basis. 


mitted Federal forces. 

Information and Intelligence 

The collection and dissemination of intelligence a.nd 
information is essential to the Federal role in preparing 
for and dealing with civil disorders. 

The Department of Justice is responsible for the opera- 
tion di these functions, which include gathering intelli- 
gence data on potential trouble spots, analyzing that 
data, and operating a 24 -hour-a-day Information Center 
to maintain communications with all involved Federal 
agencies about the disorders. 

Intelligence gathering. The collection of intelligence data 
is a key function in the preparation and planning for civil 


Information Center. The Department of Justice Infor- 
mation Center has a key role in supporting all Federal 
activities during civil disturbances. It is operational 7 days 
a week, 24 hours a day during most of the year; and it can 
be activated to full capacity in under 60 minutes when 
necessary. 

The center, which is located at the Department of 
Justice, is designed to provide the Federal Government 
with communications capabilities during serious civil dis- 
turbances. Through the assistance of SCRAG teams, it is 
able to monitor many concurrent disturbances. 

The center has direct lines to the White House, the 
Pentagon, and other Government agencies m order to 
keep their personnel apprised of current situations involv- 
ing civil disorders. 
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Department of Defense 
Assistance 

The Department of Defense, under strictly limiting 
statutes and directives, provides an assortment of assist- 
ance to State authorities and in the District of Columbia 
to control civil disorders. 

This assistance ranges from operating training sessions 
and providing some equipment to the actual employment 
of Federal troops. 

All of the resources of the Department of Dc'fense are 
at the service of the President in this regard, and sufficient 
resources are available at any time to meet any 
contingency. 

Legal considerations. The legal considerations surround- 
ing use of Federal troops are set out in Department of 
Defense Directive 3025.12, Employment of Military Re- 
sources in the Event of Civil Disturbances. Key portions 
of that directive are quoted here ; 

A. Under the Constitution and laws of the United States, the 
protection of life and property and the maintenance of 
public order are primarily the responsibilities of State and 
local governments, which have the necessary authority to 
enforce the laws. The Federal Government may assume this 
responsibility and this authority only in certain limited 
instances. 

B. Aside from the constitutional limitations of the power 
of the Federal Government at the local level, there are 
additional legal limits upon the use of military forces 
within the United States. The most important of these 
from a civil disturbance standpoint is the Posse Comitatus 
Act (18 U.S.C. 1385), which prohibits the use of any part 
of the Army or the Air Force to execute or enforce the laws, 
except as authorized by the Constitution or act of 
Congress. 

C. The Constitution and acts of Congress establish six excep- 
tions, generally applicable within the entire territory of the 
United States, to which the Posse Comitatus Act prohibition 
does not apply. 

1. The constitutional exceptions are two in number and 
are based upon the inherent legal right of the United 
States Government — a sovereign national entity under 
the Federal Constitution — to insure the preservation of 
public order and the carrying out of governmental oper- 
ations within its territorial limits, by force if necessary. 

a. The emergency authority: Authorizes prompt and 
vigorous Federal action, including use of military 
forces, to prevent loss of life or wanton destruction of 
property and to restore governmental functioning and 
public order when sudden and unexpected civil dis- 
turbances, disasters, or calamities seriously endanger 
life and property and disrupt normal governmental 
functions to such an extent that duly constituted local 
authorities are unable to control the situation. 

b. Protection of Federal property and functions: Author- 
izes Federal action, including the use of military forces, 
to protect Federal property and Federal governmental 
functions when the need for protection exists and 
duly constituted local authorities are unable or decline 
to provide adequate protection. 

2. There are four exceptions to the Posse Comitatus Act 
based on acts of Congress. 

a. In the cases of each of the first three of those described 
below, personal Presidential action, including the issu- 
ance of a proclamation calling upon insurgents to dis- 
perse and retire peaceably within a limited time, is a 
prerequisite. 

(1) 10 U.S.C. 331: Authorizes use of the militia and 
Armed Forces when a State is unable to control 
domestic violence, and a request for Federal assist- 
ance has been made by the State legislature or 
Governor to the President. Implements Article IV, 
Section 4, of the Constitution, 


(2) lU U.iS.C. Autnorizes use oi me rmiitia ana 
Armed Forces to enforce Federal law when unlawful 
obstructions or rebellion against the authority of 
the United States renders ordinary enforcement 
means unworkable. Implements Article II, Sec- 
tion 3, of the Constitution. 

(3) 10 U.S.C. 333: Authorizes use of the militia and 
Armed Forces when domestic violence or conspiracy 
hinders execution of State or Federal law, and a 
State cannot or will not protect the constitutional 
rights of the citizens. Implements Article II, Sec- 
tion 3, and the 14th Amendment of the Constitution. 

(4) House Joint Resolution 1292, 6 June 1968: 
Directs all departments of the Government, upon 
the request of the Secret Service, to assist that 
Service in carrying out its statutory duties to protect 
Government officials and major political candidates 
from physical harm. 

b. It should be noted that none of the above authorities, 
in and of itself, provides sufficient legal basis to order 
members of the Reserve components to active Federal 
service. 

Recent disturbances. The most notable instances of Fed- 
eral intervention to prevent or control civil disturbances 
in the past two decades were : school integration crises in 
Little Rock, Ark. (1957-1958), Oxford, Miss. (1962- 
1963), and Huntsville, Ala. (1963); racial demonstra- 
tions in Birmingham, Ala. ( 1963) , and Montgomery, Ala. 
(1965), where troops were deployed but not needed to 
preserve order; urban riots in Detroit, Mich. (1967), 
Baltimore, Md., Washington, D.G., and Chicago, 111. 
(1968); and antiwar demonstrations in Washington 
D.C. (1967-1971). 

Since 1932, Federal troops have been dispatched at 
State request to quell domestic disorder only four times — 
in Detroit in 1943 and 1967 and in Baltimore and Chi- 
cago in 1968. 

Policies 

Adequate trained and equipped military forces are main- 
tained to insure rapid response when the President orders 
the Department of Defense to provide assistance in restor- 
ing law and order. Emphasis is placed on the use of mini- 
mum force in all situations and mandatory rules have 
been prescribed to restrict use of deadly force. 

Sometimes the mere presence of Federal military forces 
may be sufficient to restore peace and order. 

Structure of the response. The Department of Defense 
directive on the Employment of Military Resources in the 
Event of Civil Disturbances designates the Secretary of 
the Army as Executive Agent in the planning for and 
deployment of Department of Defense resources to con- 
trol civil disorders. The Directorate of Military Support, 
in the office of the Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, provides 
staff support, develops policy, supervises the execution of 
plans, and monitors activities in the area of a civil dis- 
turbance. A watch team is maintained by the Directorate 
24 hours a day in the Army Operations Center to monitor 
possible trouble spots and actual disorders. 

Procedures. In November 1970, the Department of De- 
fense revised its directive on civil disturbance procedure 
to effect the following changes or additions: 

( 1 ) Pre-positioning of more than a battalion-sized unit 
would be undertaken only with the informal approval of 
the President. 

(2) The Secretary of the Army was given responsi- 
bility for improving and evaluating the capabilities of the 



National Guard in civil disturbance operations. 

(3) Military resources available for loan were clarified 
and procedures for loans were made more definitive. 

(4) Responsibilities of the Department on-site Public 
Affairs Chief were clarified; the prerogative of the White 
House to assign public affairs responsibility to either the 
Department of Defense or the Department of Justice was 
indicated; and guidance was provided to military com- 
manders receiving requests from civilian authorities for 
civil disturbance training assistance. The directive limits 
the use of Department of Defense civilians primarily to 
firefighting personnel, who may assist civilian authorities 
in connection with civil disturbances under certain 
conditions. 


personnel to the Army and Air Force in times of war or 
national emergency. 

Guard training. Since the National Guard represents, 
for most States, the sole uniformed force of sufficient 
strength to cope with major civil disorders, the Depart- 
ment of Defense has moved to assist the Guard in upgrad- 
ing its riot control training, equipment, and techniques. 

The National Guard Bureau, a staff agency of the De- 
partment of the Army, manages the resources of the Army 
and Air Guard. The Bureau is manned jointly by Army 
and Air Force personnel. 

Riot control has always been an ancillary function o 
the Army Guard and not control training an integral part 



Rally at the Washington Monument, May Day 1971 


National Guard 

National Guard units throughout the United States have 
assisted in controlling many riots and civil disorders dur- 
ing recent years, usually by aiding State and local police 
in this task. The Department of Defense plays a key role 
in National Guard capabilities by assisting in training and 
equipping the Guard. 

The Guard may also come under the operational con- 
trol of the Department of Defense during civil disorders, 
in the event that the President federalizes Guard units. 
This can be done in time of war, national emergency, 
natural disasters, or during civil disorders. Upon cessation 
of disorders, the federalized Guard reverts to State control. 

Each State maintains a National Guard, under control 
of the Governor of the State. The District of Cotobia 
National Guard is under direct authority of the President. 

Mission. The National Guard has an ancillary mission 
to protect life and property and preserve order and public 
safety within the State it serves. Guard members take an 
oath of allegiance to the State, and when on State duty 
they are under State military control and are paid by the 

The mission of the Guard is to provide units of tramed 


.f Guard training. There has been an increased emph^is 
►n this aspect of Guard training since the riots of 195/, 
srhen it became evident that more was involved than 

irowd control. ^ 

Training programs published by the Continental Army 
Command assure uniformity of Army National Guard 
ivil disturbance training. Such uniformity is necessary 
;o help the Guard carry out its function of augmenting 

ictive troops when both are employed. 

Special equipment. In 1971, the Army inaugurated a new 
program to make special riot control equipnient, such as 
face shields, riot batons, and tear gas. avail Ale to the 
States for use by the Guard in the event of civil 
In this way. the Guard has access to equipment less lethal 
than combat equipment, which is not generally suitable 
for riot control. 

Training and Equipment 

Training programs. In 1964, the President instructed the 
Secretai 7 of Defense to enlarge the existing Army pro- 
gram for the demonstration of riot control techniques 
Ld to develop a plan for incorporating these techniques 


to a greater extent into the training received by the Na- 
tional Guard and local police. 

The Department of Defense conducts civil disturbance 
orientation and training programs not only for military 
personnel, but also for State and local law enforcement 
officers, safety personnel, and other selected government 
officials. 

These programs include the Civil Disturbance Onen- 
tation Course (SEADOG) conducted by the U.S. Anny 
Military Police School and riot control demonstrations 
for each session of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
National Training Academy. Since the inception of SEA- 
DOC in February 1968, 2,840 persons from outside the 
Department of Defense have attended the course. 

SEADOC is a week-long course conducted on an aver- 
age of twice a month at the Military Police School at 
Fort Gordon, Ga. The course encompasses discussion of 
past civil disturbance operations, manifestations of dis- 
sent, police-press-community relationships, special threats, 
operational techniques, police intelligence, interagency 
authority and responsibility, legal aspects of managing 
civil disorders, and use of chemical munitions and special 
equipment. 

Riot control demonstrations and seminars are con- 
ducted semiannually in support of FBI training. 

Equipment loans. To reduce the likelihood that Federal 
troops or National Guard forces will have to be called 
upon in minor disturbances, the Department of Defense 
has instituted a formal program of temporary, enier- 
gency loans of military equipment and resources to civil 
authorities to help quell civil disorders. 

Approval of loan requests is based on the sensitivity of 
the item requested. Requests for personnel, arms, and air- 
craft, for example, must be approved by the Departmerit 
of Defense Executive Agent; w'hile lower-echelon mili- 
tary commanders may approve requests for such protec- 
tive equipment as masks, helmets, and armored vests. 

During FY 1971, 40 loan requests from 15 cities were 
approved. Fifteen types of equipment were loaned with 
a total property value of $288,698. 

Length of the loan period depends on the seriousness 
of the situation. Those governments receiving the loans 
post fidelity bonds to guarantee return of the equipment. 

Fire departments. Fires and arson frequently accompany 
civil disorders. As in the case of law enforcement gen- 
erally, responsibility for fighting fires and protection of 
firefighting crews is the responsibility of municipal, 
county, and State officials. 

In view of the extraordinary strains imposed on fire 
departments by civil disorders, however, the Department 
of Defense, under some circumstances, will provide emer- 
gency firefighting assistance. However, Department of 
Defense operating personnel employed in connection with 
loaned equipment may not be used in a direct law en- 
forcement role. Nor may its firefighting equipment be 
used for riot control. 


Other Federal Programs 


A number of other Federal agencies also are involved in 
various phases of dealing with civil disorders, including 
planning, research, prevention, control, and community 
assistance. A discussion of the programs under the auspices 
of these agencies follows: 


Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 

The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
which established the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA) in the Department of Justice, 
called for special efforts in controlling civil disorders. The 
Office of Criminal Justice Assistance (OCJA) in LEAA 
oversees grants and a number of other programs aimed 
at assisting States and local units of government develop 
improved civil disorder control capabilities. 

LEAA State Planning Agencies (SPA) have been urged 
to analyze the problems or potential problems of civil 
disorders in their States and to set priorities and establish 
programs to prevent or deal with disorders. The civil 
disorder activities of OCJA include training and technical 
assistance to help SPAs develop plans and technical 
assistance capabilities. 

FY 1971 grants. Discretionary grants during FY 1971 
included funding for the development of statewide Civil 
Disturbance Technical Assistance Units, mutual aid com- 
pacts between local jurisdictions, prevention programs 
such as improved police-community relations, and emer- 
gency communication systems. Police training received 
continued support through funding of transportation .and 
per diem costs for civil officials attending the Civil Dis- 
turbance Orientation Course taught by the U.S, Army. 

A number of experimental research projects were also 
funded, in areas such as tension measurement, conflict 
management, use of experimental equipment, and street 
tactics training. 

During FY 1971, the States used approximately $6.9 
million of their LEAA block action grant money in proj- 
ects related to riots and civil disorders and received over 
$2 million in discretionary funding for other projects in 
the area. 

Research. Research into the nature, causes, and pre- 
vention of collective violence is funded by the National 
Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, the 
research arm of LEAA. In FY 1971, the Institute funded 
six such research projects through grants and inter- 
agency agreements. Research topics included police be- 
havior during a college riot, violence problems affecting 
fire departments, the prevention and control of collective 
violence, and the effectiveness of an all-purpose communi- 
cations and protective helmet in collective violence 
situations. 

United States Marshals Service 

The United States Marshals Service, Department of 
Justice, also has played a major role in controlling civil 
disorders in recent years. The 94 United States Marshals 
are located in the Federal judicial districts throughout 
the United States and in Guam, Puerto Rico, the Vir^n 
Islands, and the Canal Zone. 

Among the responsibilities of the Marshals is that of 
protecting Federal buildings and property, often during 
episodes of civil disorder. Marshals may be sent tO’ tense 
and potentially explosive situations and are dispatched on 
the order of the President. 

Historically, the most widely pulblicized use of U.S. 
Marshals during potential or actual civil disturbances has 
been in escorting black children to schools in the early 
days of school desegregation. In January 1971, the U.S. 
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Marshals were assigned the task of creating a ‘special 
operations group” to provide, within the Department of 
Justice, a group capable of responding rapidly to emer- 
gency situations. This force, now numbering 114 men, 
consists of two groups, divided into four squads for each 
group, and a support unit. The present force, with a 
strength of eight squads, is located across the Nation. It 
can respond with full and self-supporting communica- 
tions, medical, and tactical equipment. Tests have shown 
that the force has a nationwide response time of 6 hours to 
metropolitan areas with adequate transportation facilities. 

The special operations group has been deployed to pro- 
tect Federal property at these locations; the District of 
Columbia, during the 1971 May Day demonstrations, 
Minneapolis, Minn., to remove a gmup of persons illegally 
occupying Federal property, also in May 1971; Alcatraz 



Park Police on duty at May Day 1971 rally in 
Washington, D.C. 

Island, Calif., in June 1971; Birmingham, Ala in Sep- 
tember 1971; Danbury, Conn., in October 1971; and 
Tocks Island, Pa., in August 1971. 


Community Relations Service 

The Community Relations Service (CRS), Department 
of Justice, plays an important role in both the prevention 
and control of civil disorders. Under title X of the Civi 
Rights Act of 1964, CRS is charged with helping com- 
munities solve differences stemming from discriminatory 
practices based on “race, color, or national origin. 

Operating in field offices in 32 cities, CRS representa- 
tives in areas experiencing upheaval attempt to bring 
parties together on a basis of understanding that may 
serve to prevent civil disorder. CRS conciliation efforts 
during disturbances include helping police departments 
establish rumor control centers, acting as liaison between 
demonstrating groups and the local authorities, and ad- 
vising city officials on methods of resolving disputes. 


Situations to which CRS conciliators responded in FY 
1971 included a confrontation between Puerto Rican 
youths and police in an eastern city; demonstradons by 
Chicanos resulting in violence in a large western city ; and 
racial violence, including burning of business establish- 
ments, in an eastern city. 

During FY 1971, CRS staff responded to 671 requests 
to help restore racial peace, expending a total of $52,833 
in manpower and travel. 

Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 

A program of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development provides companies with Federal reinsur- 
ance against losses from riots or civil disorders. This in- 
creases the availability of property insurance in 
metropolitan areas which may be subjected to civil dis- 
turbances and encourages the restoration of buildings fol- 
lowing riot damage. 

The reinsurance is provided for under title XI of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968. 

Civil disorder for purposes of the Riot Reinsurance Pro- 
gram is defined as; “(1) pattern of unlawful inci- 
dents taking place within close proximity as to time and 
place and involving property damage intentionally caused 
by persons apparently having civil disruption, civil dis- 
obedience, or civil protest as a primary motivation, at 
least two of which incidents result in property damage in 
excess of $1,000 each; or (2) any occurrence of property 
damage in excess of $2,000 caused by persons whose un- 
lawful conduct in causing the occurrence clearly manifests 
their primary purpose of civil disruption, civil disobedi- 
ence, or civil protest.” _ ^ , 

Riot insurance has been provided to insurers partici- 
pating in a FAIR (Fair Access to Insurance Require- 
ments) Plan, an insurance “pool” that makes property 
insurance more widely available, since August 1968. 


Department of Transportation 

Police helicopters provided for purposes of traffic safety 
have been used for overseeing riot areas, lighting areas, 

and observing rooftops. i tvt t 

The helicopters have been funded by the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration, Department of 
Transportation, which has found that police departments 
cannot justify the cost of a helicopter for only one phase 
of police work, such as traffic supervision. A multipurpose 
program must be established to justify the cost, and t at 
program often includes riot work. 


General Services Administration 

The General Services Administration (GSA), charged 
with maintaining and protecting three-quarters of a mil- 
lion Federal employees in almost 10,000 buildings, has a 
special program to prevent damage or disruption from 

civil disorders. _ . , 

GSA has developed specially trained and equipped m - 
bile cadres, with an authorized strength of 160 men, to be 
available on immediate notice to cop with 
The cadres are located in major cities around the Nation, 
and are ready to assist the 4,744 Federal protective officers 

^^l/ addition, GSA contracted with the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police to develop a prototype 
course of instruction in subjects which included crowd 
and riot control. Training academies tephing the course 
were established in five cities to provide initial and re- 
freshertraining. 
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District of Columbia 


By the end of 1968, the District of Columbia seemed 
causht in an upward spiral of crime that had no top. 

The number of crime index o^enses ha 
fewer than 6,000 in December 1958 to f 

December 1968. Washington, D.G., was one of t p 
fhree cities in the Nation with 500,000 to a 
ple in numbers of murders, aggravated assaults robber.^. 

Ind burglaries. Grimes doubled from 1956 ‘o ®61, 
doubled from 1961 to 1966. and doubled again in the 

“SnMru!ry 31 1969, President Nixon. 11 days after 

raHng^ofSce,^cali;d for action to begin "curbir* crime 
and improving the conditions of life m y- H 
offered “a package of proposals that can a P 

toward restoring the safety of life and prepay ar^d m- 
eluding “a commitment to give the people of the Distri 
of Columbia the voice they legitimately should have n 
the public policies that affect their lives ^ 

The President outlined a framework of local initia 
tlvl and tefponri and fullest possible Federysup- 

port.” including not only money but 
"The District of Columbia is the Federal Cdy. yd 
Federal Government cannot evade its 
bility for the conditions of life m the District, he said. 

Court reform. The President proposed more judges; a 
S:^;lte Zructuring of the courts, including tnodem 
management and computer ‘“hmques ; more staff . py - 
cutors, and attorneys in the Office of the F'S- 
an assault on drug addiction and Jnvem e =r™e ■ bm 
reform and improved legal assistance for the poor, an 

^ Cc^oS^'sfr^Atl eating the D.C. Couri Re- 
form and CrWnal Procedure y of IS^yhiyncor- 
Dorated many of the President’s recommendations, ih 
?,rr^ S Columbia Government undeiwent — 

planning and some rrefo^e^dt™^ 

S^rSerid n?s Co^sion L Crime in the District 
"o't SumSl which reported in 1966 that c~eay rf 
by standard indicators probably was low because 
amount of unreported crune. 

Increased funding. The Federal Government as^ed 

“orij; in budgeting to law 

ington. A concerted antienme hivh-SL 

High-intensity street lightmg was installed i g , j 
areas and around Federal buildmgs, a kind of visib 
symbol of the new effort that had be^n. 

Until more police could be recruit^, ouertrae pr 
vided the equivalent of 1,000 

crant from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra 


f- (1 of the U.S. Department of Justice. Sharp- 

Tn r^std Urols-fooi. scooter, motorcyde, scout car, 
S and lagon-stepped up 
fectiveness in preventing and dealing 

T "'"loS'te 20^fy^l^e?^nd1o0^n eiiy 1972. com- 

ranlv“ablTy widi speed. Another LEAA gmnt 
rined to operate three helicopters, providing a third 
Senston tracking criminals, controlling civil disord- 
ers, and flying search and rescue missions. 

Tated assault, burglary, larceny of more than $50, and 

3^X110111013116 theft. 10*71 tr^i'nl rriniG dc" 

From March 1970 to March 1971, mme 

creased 18.7 percent, and daily crime in .f 

creasea 170 tn 138 The highest daily average ot 

decreased from 170 November 1969. 

a month’s index rftenres reached the lowest daily aver- 
Crime in February m the first 5 

Qt^ 9__?;nre February 1967. Grime in me 
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Visitors and Petitioners 

The District of Columbia is both the seat of Federal 
G— nt for all Americans and the -— of much 

and fortn visi Js each year; the figure surpasses 2 
million visitors per month in_ the s^mmen 

All law enforcement agencies in the y, ^ Especial 

Hrly the Metropolitan ^ce ’ Tters at all 

responsibility to protect and assist tnes 

^Tn-addirioh, as the seat of Gov^te^^ 
of Columbia is the proper focal pomtfor ate ^ 

poUtical and philosophical P'^f Govern- 

First Amendment tight to assemble and petition tvov 

“fa t"ptt"acade. political demonstration Rave - 
occasion reached massive Pt°PT°"\^ ^” Je, most 
riehts demonstrations of the early 1 ^ • . , i ^ enme 

demlstStions have been orderly and peaceful ; but some 

‘'T £tte duty of the Metrepolitan Police Department- 
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supported and assisted as necessary by the National 
Guard — and of the Federal Government to protect the 
rights of citizens exercising their constitutional rights^ 
while at the same time protecting the general public. 

At the same time, the Metropolitan Police Department 
and other law enforcement agencies in the city have the 
duty to assure that the operations of Government are 
not disrupted by demonstrations and that unlawful dem- 
onstrations and civil disorders are properly contained. 

A fuller description of plans and operations in this 
area is contained in this essay. 

Office of Criminal Justice 

The Office of Criminal Justice, in the U.S. Department 
of Justice, recommends and helps to implement changes 
to improve criminal justice throughout the Nation and 
particularly in the District of Columbia. The Associate 
Deputy Attorney General in charge of this office is also a 
member of the D.G. Criminal Justice Coordinating 
Board. 

In FY 1971, the Office of Criminal Justice helped to 
carry out the provisions of the District of Columbia Court 
Reform and Criminal Procedure Act by processing ap- 
pointments to the expanded court system and to the new 
Commission on Judicial Disabilities and Tenure. The 
Office also explained the criminal provisions of the act 
to the District of Columbia Bar and other interested 
officials. 

The Office assisted the District of Columbia in other 
activities. It formulated amendments to the Bail Reform 
Act of 1966, and it assisted in argument on a case in the 
D.C. Court of Appeals in support of the principle that a 
trial judge may order a suspect to appear in a police 
lineup on the basis of reasonable grounds which do not, 
necessarily, amount to probable cause for arrest. 


Background 

The Constitution sets forth the basic guidelines for the 
National Capital’s municipal government. The Congress 
has sole legislative authority over the Capital, but it has 
delegated some of this authority to the District of Colum- 
bia Government, such as general police powers and 
health, welfare, and licensing activities. 

The Federal City Concept 

The congressional decision to locate the Capital in a new 
city built on Federal territory rather than in an existing 
city was made in 1790. An incident 7 years earlier pro- 
vides some insight into this decision : unpaid Continental 
Army troops with fixed bayonets surrounded the State 
House in Philadelphia, where the Congress was meeting, 
demanding overdue pay. The Philadelphia militia de- 
clined to come to the rescue. The Congress repaired to 
Princeton, N.J., to continue deliberatinjg, and subse- 
quently, with this episode fresh in mind, a separate 
territory — with its own militia — was provided for in 
the Constitution. 

Since 1800, when the District of Columbia became the 
official Capital City, the Congress has changed the form 
of municipal government of the city six times. There have 
been mayors, aldermen, councilmen, and commissioners, 
sometimes elected, sometimes selected ; but the prevailing 


trend has been toward appointment. In 1802, the city of 
Washington was incorporated with an elected 12-member 
council and an appointed mayor. In 1812, an elected 
board of aldermen was added, which together with the 
council, selected the mayor. In 1820, the mayoral post 
became elective. 

A big change came in 1871, when a territorial govern- 
ment was installed, with an appointed Governor and 
11 -member council, an elected 22 -member House of 
Delegates, and an elected nonvoting delegate to the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

Then, in 1874, territorial government was revoked and 
a temporary commission form of government was 
established. 

From 1878 to 1967, the President appointed a super- 
visory Board of Commissioners composed of two civilians 
and one Army Corps of Engineers officer. The only other 
change in those 89 years, beside merging the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown in 1895, was ratification of 
the 23d Amendment to the Constitution in 1961, restor- 
ing to District of Columbia residents the right to vote for 
a President, a right they had lost in 1874. 

The present City Council system, led by a mayor (his 
actual title is Commissioner), was instituted in 1967. 
The President, with Senate approval, appoints the Com- 
missioner, a deputy, and nine Councilmen-at-Large. 

Legislation in 1968 provided for an elected rather than 
appointed School Board, and in 1970 for an elected non- 
voting delegate to the House of Representatives. 

Government Operations 

Role of the President. The President, besides appointing 
the Commissioner and City Council, sends the city’s pro- 
posed budget to the Congress each year, along with the 
budget of the Federal Government. He also screens the 
city’s legislative requests to the Congress. In times of 
crisis or emergency, the President may call out the Na- 
tional Guard and Armed Forces. The President also ap- 
points judges to the D.G. Superior Court and the D.G. 
Court of Appeals, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

Role of the Commissioner and Council. The Commis- 
sioner has broad executive authority to organize and man- 
age most of the departments of city government and to 
prepare the city’s budget (but not the judiciary budget, 
which may be changed only by the Congress). He may 
veto the Council’s actions, and the Council may override 
his veto by a three-fourths vote of the members voting. 
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How District Government is financed. District of Colum- 
bia Government is paid for by local fees and taxes, by Fed- 
eral grants and loans, and by an annual payment voted 
by the Congress to offset revenue lost by the exemption 
of Federal property from local taxation. All major sources 
of revenue are controlled by the Congress, except the real 
estate tax, which the Council levies. 

Federal grant-in-aid legislation and the subsequent 
granting activity by executive branch departments treat 
the District of Columbia as both a State and a city. 

District of Columbia Courts. The District of Columbia 
court system, before its recent reorganization, was a mu- 
nicipal court system. All but petty cases went to the U.S. 
district court. Now, the District of Columbia courts have 
received State court status, and the U.S. district court 
tries only Federal cases. 

Differing systems. The District of Columbia has many 
of the functions of a State, but it remains a city. Some of 
its administrative systems conform to Federal standards 
and regulations; others have been exempted. ^ or in 
stance, it has separate personnel systems for policemen, 
firemen, teachers, and Wage Board (blue-collar) workers. 
Departments such as welfare, corrections, civil defense, 
and police are subject to competitive U.S. Civil Service 
Commission regulations ; others are exempt and have simi- 
lar but noncompetitive classifications. 

Metropolitan resources. A surprising number of public 
and private agencies in the District of Columbia con- 
tribute to the crime prevention and law enforcement 
effort and receive Federal assistance in making their con- 
tributions. These agencies range frorn the obvious 
police, courts, and correctional institution^to a broad 
spectrum of social service agencies, including those that 
contribute to law enforcement primarily during civil dis- 
orders and emergencies. _ . . r 

The remainder of this essay consists^ of descriptions of 
the agencies involved and their activities, as supporte 
by Federal assistance. 


Planning and Funding 
Crime Reduction 

The District of Columbia, like all jurisdictions that re- 
ceive funds from the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration (LEAA) of the Department of Justice, must 
maintain a State Planning Agency (SPA) to design a 
comprehensive plan for improving law enforcement and 
to direct LEAA funds to the programs that carry out that 

^ This comprehensive planning began in the District of 
Columbia soon after the Congress enacted the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
established LEAA itself. Every year since 
trict has submitted a comprehensive plan to LEAA tor 
improving criminal justice and to project funding re- 
quirements for the next 4 years. The Office of Criming 
Justice Plans and Analysis (OCJPA) does this for the 
District and is its State Planning Agency. ^ . 

In FY 1971, OCJPA received $175,000 from LEAA 
to develop its comprehensive plan. This planning grant 
was followed by $1,374,000 in a block action gmnt made 
after LEAA approved the comprehensive plan. The size of 
the block action grant is determined by population. 


In addition to these grants, LEAA awarded more than 
$4 million to OCJPA in discretionary grants to carry out 
especially promising projects without regard to a popula- 
tion formula. OCJPA then conveyed this assistance to 
projects implementing the comprehensive plan. 

This kind of comprehensive planning enables OujrA 
to examine the entire criminal justice system and to target 
its resources on areas where they promise to have the 
greatest impact. OCJPA has emphasized these areas: 
police improvement, especially through training and over- 
time' drug abuse treatment, including such programs as 
methadone maintenance; and corrections improvements 
through a number of community-based programs. 

OCJPA coordinates planning with funding. It provides 
technical assistance to agencies developing project pro- 
posals, and it continuously monitors and evaluates the 

projects. 


Itructure of OCJPA 

)CTPA is part of the D.G. OfEce of Planning and Man- 
gement, and that office, in turn, is part of the Executive 
Office of the Commissioner, who is more usually cal 
he Mayor. OCJPA is led by a director and a deputy 
lirector. It has five units: a Division of Planning and 
Evaluation, a Division of Grants Managemeiit, an Office 
)f Grime Analysis, a Division of Admimstratwe Services, 
md a Civil Disorders Technical Assistance Division. 

The Office of Grime Analysis generates the greatest 
input to comprehensive planning; it is responsible for 
collecting, analyzing, and evaluating i^^^^tion on all 
aspects of crime and how it is handled. These data help 
to pinpoint needs and measure the impact of what the 

District does about those needs. t-. /-i • • ni 

A supervisory board guides OCJPA. the D.G. Crimma 
Justice Coordinating Board. Under the chainnanship of 

L Commissioner, this board has 29 ”"tte “prderS 
sent the District of Columbia Government, Federal 
olrnhent, and the community. It meets a. least once 
a month, and subcommittees work throughout the month 

the W ^ m ad™e the 

Commissioner about law enforcement programs and gM , 
to recommend improvements, and to coordinate the poli- 
cL eXed to achieve these goals. The hoard consider 
OCJPA' recommendations, but it makes the fina ea 
sions about which projects should be 

missioner and the board must approve the comprehensive 

plan before it is submitted to LEAA.^ 

Coordination is not the exclusire Pt°''mce of the 
Criminal Justice Coordinating Board; ffie 
Safety Group plays an important role, too. The Deputy 
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Mayor presides over the group, which includes the Chief 
of Police, the chairman of the Board of Parole, the 
Corporation Counsel, and heads of the Office of Civil 
Defense, the Department of Corrections, the Office of 
Budget and Programs Analysis, the Department of Human 
Resources, the Office of Planning and Management, ^d 
the Department of General Services, the District s 
housekeeper. 

The Public Safety Group meets twice a month to ex- 
change information, discuss policy, and review proposals. 
From these meetings the group derives the information 
it needs to give the Commissioner and his Deputy the 
information they need to make decisions. 

Planning Process 

Comprehensive planning begins with setting goals, design- 
ing programs to achieve them, and preparing budgets to 
pay for them. OCJPA does this with the advice and 
approval of the Criminal Justice Coordinating Board, 
and it does it by cooperating with agencies of the local 
criminal justice system as well as other agencies, such 
as the District of Columbia Budget Office, the Depart- 
ment of Human Resources, the Model Cities Program, 
the Office of the Coordinator of the Highway Safety Act, 
the City Council, specific Committees of the Congress and 
representatives of the executive branch. 

Conferences with the directors of agencies about their 
problems and priorities enable OCJPA to coordinate 
planning. These conferences have been held with, among 
others, the director of the Narcotics Treatment Admin- 
istration, the Chief of Police, the director of the Depart- 
ment of Corrections, the Corporation Counsel, the U.S. 
Attorney, the Chief Judge of the Superior Court, and the 
special assistant to the Commissioner for Youth Oppor- 
tunity Services. 

New and significant tools have recently been designed 
by OCJPA to make its plans : 

(1) TRACE (Tracking, Research, and Analysis of 
Criminal Events) is a computerized system to track of- 
fenders through the criminal justice system and to develop 
data to help determine how the system can be improved; 

(2) A planning, programming, and budgeting system 
being developed by OCJPA and the Office of Budget 
and Program Analysis will be used to refine goals by setting 
measurable objectives and then designing the measuring 
tools; 

(3) OCJPA is developing research programs and ways 
to improve evaluation by applying certain proven crimi- 
nal justice indicators. 

Victimization Survey 

In order to establish sound public safety priorities, 
OCJPA’s Office of Crime Analysis undertook in FY 1971 
the Survey of Citizens’ Reaction to Crime. The survey 
was carried out in three areas of Metropolitan Wash- 
ington: the Model Cities Neighborhood, the rest of the 
District of Columbia, and the inner beltway suburbs. A 
$68,118 LEAA grant and a $19,400 Model Cities grant 
paid for this survey. 

District of Columbia residents are more concerned 
about crime as a national problem than are suburbanites, 
a preliminary report of this survey’s findings indicates. 

A large majority of the people surveyed was concerned 
about increased crime nationally; a smaller majority was 
Goncemed about increased area crime; but a minority 


was concerned about increased crime in the immediate 
neighborhood. 

Two in five persons surveyed had taken recent security 
measures, such as extra locks. City dwellers wanted more 
police foot patrols; suburbanites wanted more patrol cars 
and street lights. 

Awareness and approval of drug treatment programs 
and Youth Courtesy Patrols were high. 

Few believed the police or the courts to be “too tough.” 
About three in 10 believed police were “not tough 
enough”; and more than half believed that the courts 

were “not tough enough.” 

Most area residents indicated willingness to testify in 
court as witnesses to crime. A majority of city dwellers 
thought witnesses should be paid, but a majority of sub- 
urbanites disagreed. Suburbanites were more likely to re- 
port teenage vandalism and shoplifting than city dwellers. 

Project Development 

Project proposals are submitted by private and public 
groups and individuals. OCJPA provides advice and tech- 
nical assistance to develop these proposals in order to 
forward its broad aims. These proposals themselves indi- 
cate what the criminal justice system needs, so OGJPA’s 
project development is increasingly integrated with its 
planning. 

First, OCJPA reviews and analyzes proposals. Then 
it sends them to the Criminal Justice Coordinating Board 
with its recommended priorities. The Board’s Subcom- 
mittee on Project Proposal Review studies the proposals 
and returns them to the full board with its recommenda- 
tions. The board decides which proposals to implement. 

LEAA funds 75 percent of most action projects; 25 
percent is then provided by the District of Columbia. The 
Board sometimes decides that other sources of funding 
should be sought for certain proposals. 

Some proposals come in for extra scrutiny. Proposals 
involving drug abuse, for instance, are sent to the Nar- 
cotics Treatment Administration for comments and rec- 
ommendations. Similarly, proposals that relate to juvenile 
delinquency are reviewed by the Office of Youth Oppoi- 
tunity Services, and proposals that concern halfway 
houses are reviewed by the Department of Corrections. 
Comprehensive planning and coordination underlie this 
procedure. 

Monitoring and Evaluation 

When the board approves a proposejJ project and LEAA 
funds it, the applicant is notified of the award and be- 
comes what is known as a subgrantee; OCJPA is the 
grantee. 

A project is monitored throughout its lifetime to assure 
that it remains consistent with the goals set down in 
the proposal, and it is also evaluated to determine how 
well it achieves these goals. 

OCJPA accomplishes this monitoring and evaluating 
by analyzing types of information relevant to the project — 
information about how the project is operated by the 
organization responsible for it ; crime statistics from the 
Office of Grime Analysis; criminal, social, and economic 
indicators provided by the agencies linked by the com- 
prehensive plan; and various other reports and private 
studies. 

Subgrantees, the originators of the proposal, must sub- 
mit quarterly financial reports and must keep internal 
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records of expenditures which are subject to audit. These 
regular reports are examined by OGJPA specialists. 
Progress and cost reports are reviewed regularly by the 
Criminal Justice Coordinating Board. 

Metropolitan Police 
Department 

The District of Columbia Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment (MPD) protects the lives and properties of approxi- 
mately 760,000 residents of the District of Columbia. It 
must also protect visitors who number up to 2 million a 
month in the summer and thousands of suburban resi- 
dents who commute to and from jobs in the city daily. 
There are more than 68 square miles in the District of 


Q Field Operations, which includes the Patrol, Criminal 
Investigations, Traffic, Youth and Special Operations 
Divisions; 

Q Administrative Services, which includes the Commu- 
nity Relations, Planning and Development, Training, 
Personnel, and Police and Fire Clinic Divisions; 

Q Technical Services, which includes the Central Rec- 
ords, Communications, Property, and Operations 
Planning and Data Processing Divisions; and 

[J Inspectional Services, which includes the Internal 
Affairs, Field Inspections, Morals, and Intelligence 
Divisions. 

LEAA Funding 

LEA A assistance to the Metropolitan Police Departmeni 

since the spring of 1970 has included: 



Funding by the Law 

helped to upgrade Metropolitan Polic p 

Columbia, 1,352 miles of streets, and 447 miles of public 

Police operations appli- 

accidents by prevention and enforcement 

cable laws in cooperaton f . ‘ \he latest tech- 

coveting community re- 

is divided into, four bumaust 


2S million grant for overtime, providing an 
livaLt of 1.000 extra poEcemen untd more men 
nd women could be recruited ; 

U51 000 grant to combat organized 
■hmeVn« totaling $342,000 to operate three heh- 

program in dispatch 
' f o2 nSu® diat will result in a compumr- 

lontrol patterns j 



delinquency prevention patrol programs were begun. An 
experiment in concentrating police coverage by over- 
lapping shifts during high-crime hours is being tested. 

A scooter patrol program, begun in 1966 with help 
from the precursor to LEAA, the Office of Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance, has grown to 300 scooters, significantly 
increasing the mobility and flexibility of the patrol force. 

In a short time — even minutes — a much larger number 
of police can converge on a trouble spot in scooters than 
in patrol cars without creating a traffic jam. 

Direct communication with headquarters through two- 
way radios has enabled scooters to answer routine calls 
for service and free scout cars to answer emergency calls. 
The Metropolitan Police Force is the first police force in 
the country to use scooters in significant numbers as a 
major patrol strategy, and may well become a model for 
other cities. 



Police helicopter capability was made possible following pilot 
training by the U.S. Army. 

Q A $135,000 grant to modernize completely the recruit 
training curriculum; 

□ A $100,000 grant to develop a Command and Con- 
trol Master Plan, assessing and identifying needs and 
projecting detailed equipment requirements; and 
Q Other grants totaling $76,000 to improve manage- 
ment and operational functions. 

Increased patrols. Patrol activities increased from a daily 
average of 1,000 in FY 1969 to 1,221 in FY 1970, and 
1,477 in FY 1971. Innovative neighborhood patrol and 


Recruitment. The authorized strength of the department 
has risen from 3,100 (excluding cadets and civilian em- 
ployees) in early 1969 to 5,100. Actual strength increased 
by a total of 1,945, to 5,100 by September 1970. The new 
recruits included 60 women, 110 college graduates, and 
830 blacks. 

During 1970 a prospective recruit could take the police 
entrance examination from the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission immediately instead of waiting until his name 
came up, which materially speeded up the recruiting 
process and made large numbers of recruits available more 
quickly. The Commission also publicized the recruiting 
program extensively, especially for women. 
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The recruiting effort was assisted by the “early out 
program of the U.S. Department of Defense. This pro- 
gram, begun in 1968, authorized discharges 6 months 
early for servicemen and women who could show a letter 
of acceptance as a police recruit. The program ended 

in 1971. 

Department of Defense Assistance 

The Department of Defense provides certain types of anti- 
crime assistance to the District of Columbia under De- 
partment of Defense Directive 5030.46, “Assistance to 
the District of Columbia Government in Combating 
Crime.” The Directive provides for the use of military 
resources to assist law enforcement in the District of 
Columbia and designates the Secretary of the Army as 
Executive Agent for overseeing such assistance. 

Military resources which the District of Columbia may 
request include personnel in non-law enforcement capaci- 
ties, military training facilities for use by District law 
enforcement personnel, and military equipment and 

supplies. _ 

In FY 1971, the effort by the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment to initiate helicopter capability precipitated 
several requests for military assistance. The Army pro- 
vided pilot training for 10 police officers at the Arrny 
Primary Helicopter School, Fort Wolters, Tex. Later in 
the year, the Army gave two surplus helicopters to the 
Metropolitan Police Department and provided proficiency 
flight training to nine police pilots. The Navy provided 
the Metropolitan Police Department with temporary use 
of a helicopter facility to accommodate three leased heli- 
copters, and the Air Force is furnishing the necessary 
aviation fuel. All incremental costs involved are being 
reimbursed to the Department of Defense. 

Other military assistance to the District of Columbia 
has included providing five Army radio technicians to 
retune and install new crystals in 200 portable police 
radios and assistance in installing two-way radio-telephone 
transceivers in 546 police vehicles. 


Pilot Police District Project 

An experimental program to improve police-community 
relations in the inner city and to improve police response 
to residents’ needs was funded by the U.S. Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity in FY 1969 through the Government 
of the District of Golunlbia. 


Federal grants have been $1,097,418 in FY 1969, 
300,000 in FY 1970, $179,292 in FY 1971, and $545,100 
in FY 1972. LEAA block grants totaling $105,999 have 
been used for two FY 1971 projects. 

The Third Police District was the site of an intensive 
effort to achieve this project’s goals through a broad spec- 
trum of innovative activities, such as police training sem- 
inars in human behavior, law, and police management 
and operation. 

Citizen participation. An elected Citizens Board was 
created to participate in directing these seminars, advise 
on policy decisions, and maintain police- community 
liaison. These tasks included posting community bulletin 
boards, publishing a project newsletter, surveying^ com- 
munity opinion and assets, conducting a media-oriented 
public information program, and sponsoring six seminars 
explaining self-protection and security techniques to 
businessmen, beauticians, teachers, clergymen, and 
homemakers. 

Community services. Another component of this project 
has sought to establish or expand needed community serv- 
ices. To do this, three Nighttime- Weekend Emergency 
Service Centers make referrals to other services and pro- 
grams during hours when most city offices are closed. 
This is one of the FY 1971 projects awarded LEAA funds; 
the other provided training to prospective Metropolitan 
Police Department applicants. _ _ 

A resident volunteered at each Third Police District 
station to furnish social service and non-legal assistance. 
This freed policemen for other tasks. 

Other activities in this project included a Junior Police 
Cadet Corps and Courtesy Patrol, citizens riding with 
policemen in patrol cars, and action against drug abuse 
and addiction. 

Recruitment and training. The third component of 
Pilot Police District Project, Police Operations and Pro- 
cedures, focused on recruiting and promoting black 
residents of the District of Columbia in the Metropolitan 
Police Department. The training program for prospective 
applicants offered short- and long-term coaching for toe 
police entrance examination, the latter with a 
stipend. A parallel stipended study program was offered 
for the promotion examination. 


Model Cities Program 

Law enforcement and crime prevention play important 
roles in a number of District of Columbia Model Cities 

^^Pllnning for the Model Cities Program began in 1966, 
the year that the Congress enacted the Demonstration 

Cities and Metropolitan Development Act. A $^.6 million 

plan for the first action year was submitted by the Distric 
to the U.S. Department of Housing ^rto Develop- 
ment which administers the act, in August 1969, and 42 
pr^^ectTwere be^n between April W70 and November 
1971 The second action year began in February 19/.!. 

Projects with law enforcement and crime prevention 
components included: 

(1) Northeast Neighborhood House $301,145 for 
recreation, cultural enrichment, counseling, training, and 

employing Stanton Park youths 3 
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(2) Youth Mediators — $90,080 for cultural, recrea- 
tional, job training, and employment services for Ivy City 
and Trinidad neighborhood children and teenagers; 

(3 ) Junior Citizens Corps — $162,426 for a recreational 
and citizenship program for Model Neighborhood teen- 
agers and preadolescents, including family counseling, 
tutoring, job placement, and emphasis on club involve- 
ment in community affairs; 

(4) Juvenile delinquency prevention — $174,000 for 
counseling, tutoring, job training, placement, and recrea- 
tional and cultural programs for 150 predelinquent Model 
Neighborhood youths; 

(5) Kingman Boys Club — $54,100 to expand a recrea- 
tional facility for boys 7 to 18 years old; 

(6) Dropout prevention — $118,000 to a Federal City 
College tutoring, counseling, and referral program for 
Model Neighborhood residents who had left school, as 



District of Columbia probation officers meet to discuss cases. 

well as for a dropout prevention plan for the next year; 

(7) Adult Education Demonstration Center — 
$164,000 to the District of Columbia Public Schools to 
provide educational, vocational, and counseling services 
to 300 Model Neighborhood residents; 

(8) Truancy prevention— $142,560 for investigation, 
counseling, and referral for 621 potential truants in five 
Model Neighborhood schools; 

(9) Model Cities Scholarship Fund — $200,000 for 
post-secondary scholarships for 300 to 350 Model Neigh- 
borhood residents ; 

(1 0 ) Victimization and Potential Victimization Sur- 
vey— $19,400 for a D.G. Office of Crime Analysis survey 


of approximately 570 Model Neighborhood residents to 
determine the amount of crime they had experienced 
and to gather data on their attitudes toward crime and 
criminal justice for a larger survey; 

(11) Multiservice Youth Center — $49,470 for the 
United Block Association to provide a recreational, cul- 
tural, and vocational training facility and program for 
13- to 2 1-year-old youtlis in the Stanton Park area south 
of H Street, Northeast; and 

(12) Drug Addiction Treatment Center— $2 15,172 
for the Narcotics Treatment Agency of the D.C. Depart- 
ment of Human Resources to provide treatment for ap- 
proximately 500 Model Neighborhood residents as well as 
a conimunity prevention-education program. 



Service Area System 

The city demonstration agency working in partnership 
with the Model Cities Commission was part of the Office 
of Community Services, which also included the Service 
Area System. In November 1971, the Service Area Sys- 
tem became the Community Services Division of the 
Office of Planning and Management. The dual Model 
Cities staff structure was combined into one and trans- 
ferred to the Office of Housing Programs at the same time. 

The primary function of this Community Services 
Division is operating the Service Area System. Established 
in April 1970, the system coordinates and improves the 
delivery of city services and solves neighborhood problerns. 

The District of Columbia is divided into nine service 
areas. Each has a Service Area Committee made up of 
one representative from each of 17 or more agencies 
operating in the neighborhood, such as fire, police, cor- 
rections, economic development, environmental services, 
highways and traffic, human rights, human resources, 
libraries, manpower, schools, recreation, youth oppor- 
tunity, redevelopment, national parks, housing, and 
planning. 

Approximately 20 to 35 percent of these Service Area 
Committees’ efforts has been directed toward^ law en- 
forcement and crime and delinquency prevention. This 
percentage is growing, spurred by the recent emphasis 
on such programs as truancy prevention aimed at pre- 
delinquent youth. 

Courts, Prosecution, and 
Defense 

The Court Reform Act of 1970 raised District of Co- 
lumbia courts from municipal to State court level. The 
former D.C. court of general sessions, which had limited 
jurisdiction, was combined with the former D.C. Tax 
Court and Juvenile Court to become the D.C. Superior 
Court, with expanded jurisdiction. Appeals from the 
D.C. Superior Court may be taken to the D.C. Court of 
Appeals and then to the Supreme Court. In the past, 
appeals from the former Municipal Court of Appeals were 
taken to the U.S. Court of Appeals, and then the Supreme 
Court. 


Components of Reform 

A basic feature of the Court Reform and Criminal Pro- 
cedure Act was the establishment of a Court Executive 
with a staff of seven to handle administration which 
had been the duty of the chief judge. This Court Execu- 
tive acts as a staff arm to the Joint Committee on Judicial 
Administration. Executive staff duties include jury man- 
agement, appointment of nonjudicial personnel, mech- 
anization and computerization of operations and services, 
budgeting, management of facilities, construction, and 
maintenance. The Court Executive supervises the fiscal 
officer, the auditor-master of D.C. Superior Court, and 
the director of social services. 

Structure of Superior Court. The Superior Court has 
six divisions; criminal, civil, family, tax, courtroom oper- 
ations, and the Marriage Bureau. Its staff includes 37 
judges and 700 supporting positions. The FY 1971 budget 


was almost $18 million, including $6.5 million in cash 
income. The remainder was supplied by congressional 
appropriation. 

By the time a prescribed 3-year transition period ends 
in August 1973, the Superior Court will have assumed 
complete jurisdiction over all local civil and criminal 
matters. 

The new Family Division, which combines the former 
Juvenile Court and the Domestic Relations Branch of the 
court of general sessions, has implemented an innovative 
concept in handling family difficulties. The concept of 
the intrafamily offense embraces any criminal offense 
committed within a family, such as an assault during a 
family altercation. Before reorganization, such offenses 
came before the court as criminal offenses or not at all. 

The Intrafamily Disputes Branch of the Family Divi- 
sion now handles such cases through family counseling, 
thereby providing relief to the families, diverting many 
cases from court, and reducing the criminal case load. 
This branch also handles any case involving a threat to a 
child’s welfare by the conduct of any member of his 
family. 

Other innovative practices include augmenting the 
paid social service staff with volunteers, called The 
Friends of the Superior Court, and Project Crossroads, a 
pretrial diversion program for young offenders with em- 
ployment difficulties. The youthful offenders are given an 
opportunity to choose, as an alternative to prosecution, 
help in finding a job, including counseling, training, and 
placement. 


Felony prosecution. Before court reorganization, all 
felonies were prosecuted in the U.S, district court. The 
court of general sessions experienced a case load that 
more than doubled from 1966 to 1970, reflecting not only 
more misdemeanors committed, among other factors, but 
also more plea bargaining, with felony charges reduce 
for prosecution as misdemeanors in the court of genera 
sessions because of the caseload in the U.S. district court. 
A major motive of court reorganization was to help re- 
duce crime in the District of Columbia by prosecuting 
more felonies as felonies and by shortening the time be- 


;ween arrest and trial. . . r ri i 

The 4,141 felony indictments in the District of Colum- 
fia in ciendar 1971 represented more than double the 
yearly average for the previous 20 years ; 1,841 m the 
D.C. Superior Court and 2,300 in the U.S. district court, 
which was still in the process of transferri^umdiction 
an hon-Federal felony offenses to the D.U Superior 
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Court in an average of 5 to 6 weeks, as compared with 9 
to 12 months formerly in the U.S. district court. 

The practice of accepting a guilty plea in return for a 
reduced charge is far less common now, resulting in more 
felony indictments and fewer misdemeanor charges. The 
backlog of pending cases involving serious misdemeanors 
was reduced by 40 percent in calendar 1971, and the time 
between arrest and trial has been reduced from an aver- 
age of 6 or 7 weeks to 3 or 4 weeks for jury trials, and less 
for nonjury trials. 

Appeals. The D.C. Court of Appeals, which hears appeals 
from the D.C. Superior Court, has nine full-time judges, 
three retired judges who serve part-time, and a staff of 
32 persons. Its FY 1972 appropriation from the Congress 
was $1,126 million. The President appoints judges to 15- 


year terms 'on both District of Columbia courts, with the 
approval of the Senate. 

Fifteen full-time judges, seven retired judges serving 
part-time, and 334 staff members are assigned to the U.S. 
district court, which with respect to criminal cases, hears 
only cases involving Federal offenses as of August 1972. 
A few civil matters remain to be transferred in August 
1973. The FY 1971 congressional appropriation was $5.4 
million. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit hears appeals from the U.S. district court, the 
U.S. Tax Court, and Federal administrative agencies. It 
has 9 judges, two senior retired judges, and a staff of 63 
persons. The FY 1971 budget was approximately $1.6 
million. The District of Columbia paid $7,272 million as 
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its share of the operation of both U.S. courts in FY 1971. 
Judges are appointed for life to both U.S. courts by the 
President with Senate approval. 

Funding. The Congress appropriated $1,209,000 for the 
Public Defender Service and $332,900 for the Bail Agency 
in FY 1971. Neither agency received any other Federal 
assistance. These agencies are closely associated with the 
District court system. The D.C. Public Defender Service 
represents indigents in felony, misdemeanor, mental 
health and juvenile cases. The D.C. Bail Agency was up- 
graded by the court reform act from an interviewing 
agency to one with responsibility for advising the court on 
pretrial release matters. 

Two court-related discretionary grants were awarded 
by LEAA in FY 1971 through the D.C. Office of Criminal 
Justice Plans and Analysis: 

( 1 ) $155,070 to the National Conference of Metropoli- 
tan Courts in Detroit, Mich., to examine and evaluate 
metropolitan courts on a continuing basis by visiting judi- 
ciary panels; 

(2) $163,950 to the National Center for State Courts 
in Washington, D.C., to serve as a clearinghouse for State 
court research and techniques to improve court adminis- 
tration. 

Office of the Corporation Counsel 

The Corporation Counsel is the District of Columbia Gov- 
ernment attorney and chief legal officer. He prosecutes 
all cases not prosecuted by the U.S. attorney and defends 
the District of Columbia Government from suits against it. 
His office drafts legislation, legal opinions, briefs, and 
amendments to municipal ordinances and regulations. His 
office also performs legal research for the District of Co- 
lumbia and represents the District of Columbia as plain- 
tiff in civil cases. 

A study of the Law Enforcement Division conducted 
during July 1971, believed to be a representative month, 
showed that 21 percent of nontraffic cases and 9 percent 
of all cases resulted in informations prepared for court, 
workload records are kept only on informations. The 
remainder of the cases resulted in continuances, “no- 
papers,” no charges, forfeitures of collateral, nolle prosses, 

or referrals to Traffic School. 

The Law Enforcement Division prepares and tries cases 
involving violation of municipal ordinances before the 
Criminal Division of the D.C. Superior Court. Division im 
formations involving traffic violations totaled 47,200 in FY 
1971 and 42,300 in FY 1970, compared with 16,400 mn- 
traffic informations in FY 1971 and 6,800 in FY 1970. The 
most frequent nontraffic cases involve disorderly conduct, 
illegal possession of guns, or infractions of regulations con- 
cerning health, minimum wages, and industrial safety. 

The other division most directly related to crime pre- 
vention and law enforcement is the Juvenile Division; it 
filed 9,600 juvenile cases and 1,800 adult cases in FY 1971 
in the Superior Court Family Division. 


U.S. Attorney for the District 
of Columbia 

The U.S. attorney prosecutes all criminal cases in the 
District of Columbia except those involving municipal reg- 

Probation officer takes notes during counseling session with client. 


ulations or ordinances or juveniles under 16. The office 
has five divisions: 

(1) Superior Court, including a grand jury, which 
represents the United States in criminal cases before the 
D.C. Superior Court; 

(2) Criminal, including a grand jury, which processes 
all criminal cases brought in the U.S. district court and 
has two special units, one for frauds and white-collar 
crimes, and the other ifor major crimes, such as wholesale 
narcotics sales, major gambling, and large-scale handling 
of stolen goods; 

(3) Special Proceedings, which represents the United 
States in mental health, habeas corpus, and drug user pro- 
ceedings before the U.S. district court and the D.C. Su- 
perior Court; 

(4) Appellate, which handles appeals from the U.S. 
district court and D.C. Superior Court; and 

(5) Civil, which represents the United States before 
the U.S. district court and the D.C. Superior Court in 
cases involving the Federal Government. 

After staff additions called for by the President, the 
authorized staff of the Office of the U.S. Attorney dou- 
bled; now it has 140 assistant U.S. attorneys and 110 sup- 
porting staff members. The FY 1971 budget for this office 
was almost $3.7 million. Approximately 75 percent of 
this amount was in the form of reimbursement from the 
District of Columbia to the U.S. Department of Justice 
for the services rendered the District of Columbia by the 
Office. 

A $6,075 grant from LEAA to the Office financed a 
telecopier document transmission system that began op- 
erating in September 1971. Using telephone lines to 
transmit copies of documents, this system links the Office 
with nine other criminal justice agencies that formerly 
dispatched most of their paperwork by messenger. The 
system has quickened the flow of work. Its costs after the 
first year will be divided among participating agencies. 


Department of Corrections 

The D.C. Department of Corrections administers five 
facilities : 


( 1 ) The D.C. Jail, where men serve short sentences or 
await trial, final court decisions, or transfer, has a n^mal 
capacity of 663, with an average population of 1,092 m 
FY 1971 and 1,186 in FY 1972. 

(2) The Women’s Detention Center, for booking, 
processing, and detention of women serving short sen- 
tences or awaiting trial or transfer, has a normal capacity 
of 50, with an average population of 90 in FY 1971 and 


94 in FY 1972. 

(3) The Correctional Complex at Lorton, Va., about 
20 miles from the District of Columbia, is for the custody, 
treatment, and rehabilitation of men sentenced to its 
Minimum Securiti^ Facility, medium-security Lorton 
Reformatory, or its Maximum Security Facility. It has a 
normal capacity of 1,684, with an average population ot 
1,632 in FY 1971 and 1,952 in FY 1972. 

(4) The Youth Center at Lorton, for men 18 to 20 
( 18 to 22 at the time of their conviction) sentenced under 
the provisions of the Federal Youth Corrections Act, has a 
normal capacity of 324, with average populations of 3b2 
in FY 1971 and 360 in FY 1972 (Youth Center No. 2 
opened in May 1972, with a capacity of 225). 
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(5) The Department’s 14 Community Corrections 
Centers are designed to supervise and attempt to rehabili- 
tate parolees and misdemeanants who are working or 
learning and, in some cases, provide alternative treatment 
for young offenders. 

LEAA assistance. The Department of Corrections re- 
ceived two discretionary grants from LEAA in FY 1971 : 
$99,039 for a Regional Correctional Training Academy, 
and $222,751 to offer psychiatric treatment in the Cor- 
rectional Complex. The academy serves managers and 
trainers from correctional systems in the District of 
Columbia, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware. The Lorton psychiatric service can provide case 
work, evaluations, rehabilitation, and group and family 
therapy to 15 inpatients and 100 outpatients. 

A $219,000 grant from the U.S. Office of Economic 
Opportunity underwrote the establishment of the Center 
for Correctional Justice in the Lorton Youth Center. Its 
purpose is to resolve inmates’ grievances by arbitration, 
negotiation, and mediation, without resorting to the 
courts. 

LEAA assistance enabled the Prison College Project 
to offer higher education to Lorton inmates in cooperation 
with Federal City College in the District of Columbia. 

Two other projects designed to place ex-offenders in 
good jobs and ease their reassimilation into the com- 
munity — Efforts From Ex-Convicts (EFEC) and Inmate 
Personnel System and Career Structure — ^received block 
grant help from LEAA. 

Federal grants to the D.C. Department of Corrections 
for FY 1971 and 1972 break down as follows: 


Grants for Corrections {Thou- 

sands) 

Department of Labor: 

Project New Hope (educational and prevocational 

training) $267.0 

Common market (supportive social services) i 78. 3 

Data processing (vocational training) i 246. 4 

Washington Technical Institute i 169. 1 


Subtotal. ...... i ... 760. 8 


Education, and Welfare: 

Prevocational training. . ... . . . ..... . . . . 207. 0 


and Analysis: 

Comeback (community and social services), . . . . ... 64. 5 


Office of Criminal Justice Plans and Analysis: 

Correcdonal interagency liaison (supportive serv- 
ices). 16.3 


Visitors services center 25. C 

Efforts from ex-convicts (EFEC employment project) . 105. C 

Narcotic treatment (psychological, counseling, and 

medical services) 40. G 

Diagnostic youth center at Lorton 75. C 

Prison college project (higher education) 122. ‘ 

Modernization of halfway house records 18. ( 

Evaluation of community correctional centers 43. f 

Training academy (supportive services) 72. ( 

Inmate personnel (employment services) 59. ! 


Subtotal 674. ' 


Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, Depart- 
ment of Justice: 

Warrant squad (supportive services) 61. i 

Psychiatric treatment center at Lorton 222. ’ 

GRISYS (planning, research, and automatic data 

processing) 6.1 

Long-range planning 163. 

Washington Halfway Houses for Women (psycho- 
logical, counseling, and medical services) ^ 99. < 


553. 


Total 2, 260. 


1 Pending as of February 1972. 

Board of Parole 

The District of Columbia Board of Parole determine 
when, how, and why offenders may be released to th 
community under parole supervision. It formulates th 
conditions that parolees will abide by as well as th 
standards for their supervision upon release from coi 
rectional facilities. It may issue warrants for the retakin 
of parole violators, and it may act to release and/ or dii 
charge parolees from further supervision where circurr 
stances so warrant. The Board also recommends to th 
court sentencing alternatives and may recommend r( 
ductions in the minimum sentences imposed by the cour 

The three members of the Board are appointed by th 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 

LEAA granted $27,400 in discretionary funds to th 
board in FY 1971 for a Parole Prediction and Evaluatio 
Project to develop sophisticated techniques for projectin 
parolees’ performances in the community. One aim ( 
this project is to apply these techniques to the selection c 
parolees. 

Half the 603 cases being studied are adults paroled i 
calendar 1968 and 1970, and half are youths paroled i 
1969 and 1970. Arrest and institutional records are beir 
included in the profiles as well as employment and proj 
ress reports from parole supervisers; no personal dal 
are being used. The goal of the project is to form profih 
of success and failure that can be used to predict pe 
formance. 

Protecting the Federal 
Government 

The District of Columbia has, as part of its crime prevel 
tion and reduction responsibilities, the special duty i 
protect officials, employees, and facilities of the Federi 
Government at all times, including times of civil disordi 
in the city. I 

In this role, it receives assistance from the Fedeh 
Government on a timely basis and on a level sufficient \ 
assure the normal operations of the Government. 
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Jb'oilowing is a description of how the District of Colum- 
bia has planned for coping with civil disorders and how 
the Federal Government assists the city when and as 
appropriate. 



U.S. Park Police on duty during May Day 197 1 demonstrations. 


The Metropolitan Police Department has a coritinuin^ 
duty to protect the President and his family, certain other 
Federal officials and political candidates, the Congress, 
the Supreme Court, and foreign embassies and dignitar- 
ies, as well as all official and private visitors and digni- 
taries who enter the District of Columbia. 

Immediate protection of the White House is the duty 
of the Executive Protective Service of the United States 
Secret Service; this unit also assists the Metropolitan 
Police Department in protecting foreign missions. 

Immediate protection of the Capitol and of me Con- 
gress is the duty of the United States Capitol ® 

Supreme Court building is protected by its own b5-man 
police force under the supervision of the Marshal of the 

Supreme Court. cun 

Threats to the safe and steady operations of the (gov- 
ernment may come in the form of bomb threats, criminal 
assaults on individual officials, and in other forms. 

The most persistent threat in the past 2 or 3 years, 
however, has come in the form of groups of demonstra- 
tors having the avowed purpose of disrupting the oper- 
ations of Government and bringing those operations to a 
halt. . . 

Tn 1968, a serious disorder followed the assassination 
of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 


Coordinating the Response 


The Metropolitan Police Department has major opera- 
tional responsibility for controlling civil disorders. The 
District of Columbia Office of Civil Defense assumes 
the bulk of the administrative work. 

The District of Columbia Office of Civil Defense plans 
for and deals with a variety of emergencies, including 
civil disorders. When they erupt, the office coordinates 
communications between all District of Columbia and 
Federal activities involved in coping with them. 

To do this, the Office of Civil Defense may, if the 
Commissioner requests it, step up activities in its com- 
mand center in the City Municipal Center. This emer- 
gency facility is manned in emergencies by a dozen Dis- 
trict of Columbia Office of Civil Defense staff members 
and representatives from other District of Columbia, 
Federal, and private agencies that coordinate during 


disturbances. 

District of Columbia Office of Civil Defense street 
observers tell this command center the location, size, and 
character of disorders. The center then informs the Com- 
missioner and transmits his orders back to the field pre- 


dsely and quickly. _ 

In FY 1971, expenditures by the District of Columbia 
Dffice of Civil Defense related to civil disorders were 
120,250. Federal grant aid from the Department of De- 
fense, Defense Civil Preparedness Agency (DGPA), ac- 
:ounted for $5,100 of this on the basis of dual use of a 
ffrant primarily for Civil Defense purposes. 

Coordinating the District of Columbia^ response to 
civil disorder is not the only role of the District of Co- 
lumbia Office of Civil Defense. The office staff monitors 
potential emergency situations 7 days a week. 

The Congress appropriated $226,400 of the 
of Columbia Office of Civil Defense $387,000 FY J971 
budget. Federal grants from the DCPA supplied $160,- 
600 • although this sum was provided on the basis of pre- 
paredness against enemy attack, programs for whi^ this 
sum was expended provide a dual capability applicable 
4.^ .,11 +xT-no(! nf Pmprpencv onerations. 


National Guard 

The District of Columbia Militia, established by the Con- 
gress in 1802, was the forerunner of the present Natrona 
Guard. Thb Guard has a twofold purpose : to supplement 
the Army and Air Force in war or national cns^ an o 
protect the District in emergencies when ordered by 
President or another competent Federal a.u*oriy. 

When a civil disorder or mass deinons ra 
District of Columbia is sufficiently senous, the Prmident 
may direct the D.C. National Guard to affiist the Metm- 
politan PoUce Department. This „ 

pushed by the appointed Department 
sentative authorizing the commanding g 
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mit the National Guard in support of civil authorities, 
after District of Columbia Government officials deter- 
mine that assistance is needed and a request is made to 
the President or Department of Defense representative. 

The District of Columbia National Guard performs 
its military functions in accordance with Executive Order 
69-11,875, dated October 10, 1969, which prescribes that 
through the commanding general of the District of Co- 
lumbia National Guard, the Secretary of Defense shall 
command the military operations, including training, 
parades, and other duties of the National Guard while in 
militia status. 

In FY 1967, the National Guard of the States, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico were directed by the Department of Defense to 
conduct on a priority basis 32 hours of civil disturbance 
training. Three thousand District of Columbia National 
Guardsmen were given an additional 40 hours for a 
total of 72 hours in FY 1967. In FY 1968, District of 
Columbia National Guardsmen received 32 hours of civil 
disturbance training with officers and key noncommis- 
sioned officers receiving an additional 16 hours of train- 
ing. Subsequently a minimum of 16 hours of civil dis- 
turbance training has been conducted annually. 

Beginning in 1967, the District of Columbia National 
Guard has been alerted or committed a total of 23 times 
in support of the Metropolitan Police Department in 
the control of mass demonstrations or civil disorders. 
Since 1968, the District of Columbia National Guard, 
through intensive training and receipt of necessary equip- 
ment, has developed a high degree of proficiency in 
supporting the civil authorities in the conduct of civil 
disturbance control. To improve response time, alert ros- 
ters and alert procedures are constantly updated and 
tested. Communications systems, particularly in the civil 
defense net, have improved and provided a reliable and 
readliy available means of support. The last reorgani- 
zation of the National Guard authorized for the District 
of Columbia an infantry battalion in addition to existing 
units. This unit has been organized, thereby 'permitting 
more motorized patrol elements, as well as a substantial 
reserve force. 

The District of Columbia National Guard was called 
out five times in FY 1971 during demonstrations and 
disorders. The strength of the Guard at these times 
ranged from 904 men on standby status for 1 day to 
1,919 men for 5 days. 

Department of Defense Assistance 

The District of Columbia, like the 50 States, may receive 
help from the Department of Defense during civil 
disturbances. 

A Federal law known as the Posse Gomitatus Act re- 
stricts the use of Federal military forces to execute laws, 
but the Constitution and acts of the Congress set forth 
certain exceptions. 

The May Day demonstration. One of the two exceptions 
is especially relevant to the District of Columbia. This 
exception authorizes the use of military forces to protect 
Federal property and functions when local authorities 
are unable or decline to protect them. For example, Fed- 
eral troops were ordered to assist District authorities to 
protect Federal properties and enable the Government to 
keep functioning during the May Day demonstrations in 
1971. 

During the most potentially threatening part of that 


demonstration, on May 3-4, 1971, Federal troops secur- 
ing critical intersections and bridges assisted in assuring 
that traffic entering and leaving the city was not halted or 
disrupted. Troops performed some other functions, but 
were not utilized to confront demonstrators. The Metro- 
politan Police Department was able to cope with all 
disruptive activities on its own. 

When a State is unable to control violence, the Gov- 
ernor may ask the President for Federal assistance, in- 
cluding the Armed Forces. The President may then issue 
a proclamation calling for an end to the disturbance 
within a time that he specifies. If the violence continues 
past that time, he may send in military assistance. In the 
District of Columbia, the Commissioner acts as a Gov- 
ernor would in such instances. 

The Department of Defense may also temporarily loan 
military equipment to local authorities trying to quell dis- 
orders. During the May Day demonstration of 1971, such 
loans to the Metropolitan Police Department included 
medicines, combat rations, and blankets. 

Attorney General’s Role 

All Federal responses to civil disorder, in the District 
of Columbia and everywhere in the Nation, are coordi- 
nated under the authority of the Attorney General as 
chief civilian officer. He advises the President and sets law 
enforcement policy to be observed by both civilian and 
military forces in their efforts to control disorders, 

A Civil Disorders Team in the District of Columbia, 
directed by the Deputy Attorney General, observes civil 
disorders in the Capital. This team may include personnel 
from such divisions of the Department of Justice as the 
Community Relations Service, the Internal Security Divi- 
sion, the Criminal Division, or the Civil Rights Division. 

The Inter-Divisional Information Unit (IDIU), a part 
of the Internal Security Division of the Department of 
Justice, also monitors District of Columbia civil dis- 
turbances and has the capability to coordinate with the 
White House and key Federal agencies. 

Park Police 

The National Park Service of the Department of the 
Interior plays a major role in coping with civil disorder 
in the District of Columbia. The U.S. Park Police, the 
enforcement arm of the Service, has jurisdiction and may 
make arrests on Federal park lands in the District of 
Columbia. 

The U.S. Capitol Police enforce Federal laws and ap- 
plicable District of Columbia regulations within the Capi- 
tol grounds and buildings. 

The Executive Protective Service protects the President 
and his immediate family, the White House, buildings in 
which Presidential offices are located, and foreign 
diplomatic missions located in the metropolitan area of 
Washington, D.G. 

Fire Department 

Although the District of Columbia Fire Department re- 
ceives no Federal grants, it plays a significant role during 
civil disorders and other emergencies, coordinating its 
communications through the Office of Civil Defense 
command center. 

When an emergency appears to be developing in which 
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the Fire Department might play a part, one of several 
preparedness plans may go into effect. These include ; 

□ Placing all personnel on standby. 

Q Redeployment of specific firefighting apparatus. 

Q Selective recall to duty of limited numbers to man 
reserve firefighting equipment. 

Q Change of duty hours to two 12-'hour tours daily. 

[]] Recalling half of off-duty personnel and increasing 
operational capability by separating each normally 
constituted two-piece pumping company^ into two 
separate engine companies, thereby doubling the 32 
companies to 64. 

Q Full sustained mobilization with all men working 
a 24-hour tour of duty day after day. 

It is the policy of the Fire Department to use hose 
lines to control fires only, not crowds, because of the in- 
juries hose lines might cause. 


prmiarily through three administrations: Vocylonal Re- 

habilitation, which offers training to \ ^ j 

offenders; Narcotics Treatment, which 

their illegal drug use and achieve a 

Social Services, which operates institutions ^ 

and dependent children and programs 

quency and help released delinquents reintegiate into the 

''°Th'e''D!G. Office of Youth Opportunity Services plans 
and coordinates community programs ^ develop Un. 
potential of predelinquent youth and to prev 

^^ThTo.G. Public Schools operate intensive programs 
for delinquent and neglected children , 

The Public Safety Gommittee of the . 

Gouncil of Governments cooperates with P^ , 

schools and institutions for delinquent and neg - ■ 
children in snonsoring drug abuse education programs. 



Human Resources 

The District of Columbia offers a broad range of pro- 
grams and services to rehabilitate offenders, ex-offen ers, 
narcotic addicts, and adjudicated juvenile delinquents, 
and an even broader range of programs to prevent 
delinquency. 

The D.C. Department of Human Resources sponsors 
comprehensive social, medical, and psychoilogical services, 


Established in March 1970, the Department of Human 
Resources coordinates social services, health programs, 
and related facilities in the city. All seven departmental 
administrations relate in different ways to crime preven- 
tion and law enforcement. 

For example, defendants may be referred by the courts 
to the Health Services Administration of this department 
for treatment, or to the Mental Health Administration 

for psychiatric examination. 


U.S. Park Police officer stationed in the Washington Monument. 


Department of Human Resources 



LEAA block grant funds totaling approximately 
$174,000 in FY 1971 helped to expand court-system 
psychiatric ser\'ices in accordance with the provisions of 
the Bail Bond Reform Act. 

The three most active administrations are the Naicotics 
Treatment Administration, the Social Services Adminis- 
tration, and the Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. 

Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Administration is respon- 
sible for programs to rehabilitate offenders and ex- 
offenders. 

But in addition to the general rehabilitative services it 
offers ex-offenders, the administration also operates the 
Employment and Training Center at Lorton Reformatory 
in cooperation with the Department of Corrections. Train- 
ing center programs, which range from private trade 
schools to college studies, are also available to inmates of 
the Workhouse and Youth Center. FY 1971 funding for 
corrections programs at Lorton totaled $520,000 from the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration, which is part of 
the Social and Rehabilitation Service, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Social Services Administration 

The Social Services Administration administers welfare, 
public assistance, and social services in the District of 
Columbia. Federal aid from the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service amounted to $51.3 million in FY 1971 and $37 
million in FY 1972, most of it — more than $20 million 
each year — consisting of aid to families with dependent 
children. 

Other Federal aid in FY 1971 included: general social 
services, such as casework, homemaker help, day and fos- 
ter home care, $7 million; and aid to the blind, aged, and 
permanently and totally disabled, $8.4 million. 

Social services more closely related to crime prevention 
and law enforcement are those connected with detention, 
custody, and treatment of children awaiting adjudication 
and dependent or neglected children, and the training 
of persons in need of supervision. 

The Bureau of Youth Services within the Social Serv- 
ices Administration plays a key role in supervising these 
activities related to crime prevention and law enforce- 
ment. It has three divisions: 

(1) Institutional Services, which operates the Receiv- 
ing Home and the three-school Children’s Center at 
Laurel, Md. (Oak Hill, Cedar Knoll, and Maple Glen), 
for persons under 21 who cannot remain at home; 

(2) Youth Group Homes, which provide juveniles who 
cannot return home with a wide range of recreational, 
educational, vocational, and counseling services in shelter 
houses, halfway houses, and one probation house; and 

(3) Action for Children in Trouble (ACT), which 
diagnoses, counsels, and assists predelinquents and re- 
leased delinquents. 

An additional unit was provided for by the Court Re- 
form and Criminal Procedure Act of 1970. This unit, the 
Interstate Compact on Juveniles Unit, cooperates with 
other States in returning runaway juveniles to their 
homes. 

The Bureau of Youth Services is involved in three pro- 
grams funded by LEAA. 


The Community Care Pilot Project evaluates and co- 
ordinates programs for adjudicated juveniles before, dur- 
ing, and after institutionalization. The project designs 
techniques to divert juveniles into community-based treat- 
ment in Youth Group Homes and to decrease recidivism 
after treatment. Two LEAA grants totaling $179,662 were 
given this project. 

Operating in six city service areas and sending ACT 
workers to follow up truancy reports with parents and 
schools, the Joint Agency Truancy Project received 
$63,774 in LEAA assistance. 

Narcotics Treatment Administration 

At least half of the serious crimes reported in the District 
of Columbia are drug related, according to law enforce- 
ment studies. The Narcotics Treatment Administration 
(NTA) was established in February 1970 as part of the 
Department of Human Resources of the District of Co- 
lumbia Government to provide massive and comprehen- 
sive treatment and rehabilitative services to heroin addicts 
who live in the city. 

Federal funding. In recognition of this program’s poten- 
tial for significantly reducing crime, LEAA has awarded 
NTA $4 million in discretionary funds in addition to 
$300,174 in block grant funds. Another $4,392 million 
has been provided from the funds appropriated by the 
Congress for the District (as of February 29, 1972) . 

Other Federal agencies have provided smaller amounts. 
In FY 1971, these included $231,000 from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; $131,000 from the D.C. Model 
Cities Administration, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development; $183,000 from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity for an alcoholism project; and $41,000 from 
the Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice. 

Approaching the problem. In the week of May 13, 1972, 
there were 4,131 addicts receiving treatment, 3,779 in 
12 NTA centers and 352 through contracts between NTA 
and other agencies. 

The basic goals of this program are to end illegal drug 
use and criminal activity, help the addict achieve a pro- 
ductive life by training him for a job, and reunite him 
with his family and friends. Patients are enco.uraged to 
continue treatment until all goals are met. 

There are three categories of treatment: abstinence, 
for patients who are trying to end their addiction with 
no help other than supportive counseling; detoxification, 
for addicts who are withdrawing by taking gradually de- 
creasing doses of the synthetic narcotic, methadone; and 
methadone maintenance, for addicts who are at least 18 
years old, have been addicted at least a year, have failed 
at abstinence or detoxification, and have voluntarily con- 
sented to treatment. 

Results of treatment. A study of 600 patients from May 
1970 to May 1971 showed that 52 percent remained ac- 
tive in the program a year after beginning. An unknown 
number of persons who dropped out may have achieved 
permanent abstinence. 

By May 1971, the number of patients in school or full- 
time jobs had risen from 25 percent to 65 percent, and 
76 percent of the entire group had not been arrested with 
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a new charge. Patients in the maintenance program had 
the highest retention rate, 70 percent, as well as the high- 
est nonarrest rate, 83 percent. 

Less frequent use of methadone maintenance among 
younger patients is one factor influencing their high drop- 
out rate: recent data show that patients under 21 repre- 
sent 23 percent of all patients but 44 percent of all 
dropouts. 

Most patients, 78 percent, seek help voluritarily. 
Twenty-one percent are referred by the city criminal 
justice system. These referral patients have a 14-percent 
lower retention rate; they account for 40 percent of the 
program’s dropouts. 

By May 1972, NTA was treating 4,131 patients. That 
represented almost 25 percent of the estimated 17,000 
heroin addicts in the District of Columbia. NTA plans to 
expand its capacity by 1974 to be able to treat about 

10.000 addicts, if adequate funding can be provided. 
NTA anticipates that treating 10,000 to 12,000 of the 
city’s addicts will end the epidemic of heroin addiction, 
and the number of untreated addicts will be less than 

3.000 by that time. 

Office of Youth Opportunity Services 

The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act 
of 1968 requires that States, territories, and the District 
of Columbia have planning agencies in order to receive 
and administer funds authorized by the act. 

The Office of Youth Opportunity Services (OYOS) is 
the agency designated by the Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for this purpose. The funds are dis- 
tributed by the Youth Develoipment and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration (YDDPA) of the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, part of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW) . 

Comprehensive plans. Three planning grants— $100,000 
in FY 1969, $50,000 in FY 1970, and $64,002 in FY 
1971 — and three prevention grants — $96,986 in FY 1970, 
$60,000 in FY 1971, and $224,986 in FY 1972— have 
been awarded to OYOS. 

The planning grants were used to develop comprehen- 
sive plans to coordinate and supplement the community s 
services to delinquents and predelinquents. These services 
are intended to involve predelinquent young people in 
their communities in constructive ways, to make such in- 
volvement more attractive than criminal activity by pro- 
viding appropriate models, to offer counseling for a broad 
spectrum of problems, to encourage young people to con- 
tinue their education to a productive and self-fulfilling 
point, to provide jobs, vocational training, remedial tutor- 
ing, cultural and recreational activities — in short, to make 
young people in high-crime areas assets rather than liabili- 
ties to their neighborhoods. 

The YDDPA prevention grants were made to OYOS 
to implement a comprehensive plan for coordinating and 
delivering such community services to the target popula- 
tion without separating them from their peers or other- 
wise stigmatizing them. 

Community service. An important role in achieving 
this community involvement is played by the Youth As- 
sistance Service System administered by OYOS. It is 
similar to the Service Area System developed in coopera- 
tion with the Model Cities Programs. The city is divided 
into nine service areas, Each is scheduled to have its own 
Youth Assistance Center to provide a focus for all com- 
munity agencies engaged in serving youth and to perform 


outreach, referral, and advocacy services to the target 
population. A pilot Youth Service Center will be estab- 
lished with $80,700 in FY 1972 funds awarded by LEAA. 

Community involvement will be achieved through a 
broad-based Youth Services Advisory Committee and 20 
Neighborhood Planning Councils elected annually. The 
advisory committee coordinates closely with the D.G. Of- 
fice of Criminal Justice Plans and Analysis (OCJPA) and 
the Criminal Justice Coordinating Board. The Board 
must approve applications for YDDPA grants. 

Recent grants. Big Brothers of the National Capital re- 
ceived a $23,362 prevention grant in FY 1971 and $35,000 
in FY 1972. 

Four organizations in the District of Columbia received 
YDDPA grants in FY 1971 to conduct workshops for 
youth service professionals and volunteers. These training 
grants were awarded to: the Frederick Douglass United 
Community Center, $48,582; the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, $196,188; the National Urban 
Coalition, $102,335; and the Washington Workshops 
Foundation, $48,516. 

The Education Systems Corporation received $100,000 
in FY 1971 to provide technical assistance to agencies 
designing prevention or rehabilitation projects. 

Youth patrols. One of the most successful prevention 
programs funded by YDDPA is the Youth Courtesy 
Patrol, which puts teams of 13- to 21 -year-old boys to 
work spotting and reporting crime. Some afoot and some 
on bicycles, these boys also direct municipal services to 
places where they are needed, provide escort service, pre- 
vent false alarms and littering, and refer citizens, par- 
ticularly parents, to such city services as recreation and 
free lunches. The youths patrol in teams of three from 
4 p.m. to 10 p.m. ; they are accompanied by adult men 
from 10 p.m. until midnight. 

This unusual program was the idea of one Neighbor- 
hood Planning Council in a garden apartment complex 
that had experienced many muggings. Now the city has 
22 Youth Courtesy Patrols and one Adult Courtesy 
Patrol. The latter was funded first through OYOS and 
then through D.C. Teachers College by a $50,000 grant 
from LEAA. LEAA has also provided a $12,700 equip- 
ment grant to enable the Youth Courtesy Patrols to buy 
walkie-talkies, bright orange jackets, foul-weather gear, 
police whistles, flashlights, and first aid kits. 

Improvement of relations between young people and 
the police and heightened interest in police careers have 
been valuable aspects of this program. 

Other funding sources. The largest single source of funds 
for OYOS programs has been the United Planning Orga- 
nization (UPO), the District of Columbia community 
action agency under the Economic Opportunity Act. 
OYOS received UPO grants of $1,368,837 for the 
year beginning October 1, 1970, and $1,436,363 for the 
year beginning October 1, 1971. These funds have been 
used to pay for community-based projects planned and 
carried out by youths elected each fall to the city s Neigh- 
borhood Planning Councils. Projects include training, 
job placement, economic and business development, com- 
munity service, and leadership development. 

The U.S. Department of Labor has also been an im- 
portant source of OYOS funding. In FY 1971, OYOS 
received $228,000 for expanded recreational support for 
disadvantaged youths. The program, funded under the 
provisions of the Manpower Development and Training 
Act, employed Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees as 
recreation aides. 
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Public Schools 

District of Columbia public school programs related to 
crime prevention and law enforcement are diverse. 

Three projects in institutions for delinquent and 
neglected children have been designed to expand sharply 
full-time programs for young people with severe handi- 
caps or learning disabilities. These projects were funded 
by the U.S. Office of Education (OE) under the provi- 
sions of title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Actj a title concerned wdth assisting disadvantaged 
children. Funding was $3573674 in FY 1971 and $320,489 
in FY 1972. 

One of these projects, at Junior Village, served 66 
children and received $87,558 in FY 1971. Another, the 
Lorton Youth Center operated by the D.C. Department 
of Corrections, received $47,719 to assist 117 youths in 
FY 1971. 

The third project, at Laurel, Md., received $222,397 
in FY 1971. It served 62 youths in need of supervision 
from Maple Glen School, 36 Oak Hill School boys, ages 
16 to 18, who have serious offense records, and 86 girls 
and boys at Cedar Knoll School who have been adjudged 
delinquent. 

Metropolitan Washington Council 
of Governments 

The Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments 
received a $143,806 grant from LEAA in FY 1970 for 
a preventive drug education program for approximately 
500 1 Ith-grade students, 35 percent of them from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The program w^as instituted during the 1971 spring 
semester. Before and during the semester, 11 certified 
teachers were freed from regular classroom duties and 
given extensive training and full sets of curriculum ma- 
terials. District participation involved Brown and Mc- 
Farland Junior High Schools; Lorton Youth Center; 
and Maple Glen, Oak Hill, and Cedar Knoll Schools. 

Training, Education, and 
Research Programs 

Research, education, and training programs related to 
law enforcement and crime prevention have three major 
aspects. One is concerned with making gainful employ- 
ment more attractive than crime to prospective and 
former offenders; a number of programs in this area are 
conducted or monitored by the D.C. Manpower Admin- 


istration of the U.S. Department of Labor and the United 
Planning Organization, the local action agency for 
programs funded by the U.S. Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

A second aspect is concerned with providing and sup- 
porting a research capacity for analyzing data provided 
by the criminal justice system and testing new hypotheses 
for innovative programs. The colleges and universities 
in the District of Columbia coordinate and cooperate ex- 
tensively with the city’s criminal justice system. 

The third aspect of relevant education and training 
programs is related to upgrading the quality and prepara- 
tion of personnel pursuing careers in the criminal justice 
system. LEAA made awards totaling $474,600 in FY 1971 
in the District of Columbia as part of its Law Enforce- 
ment Education Program (LEEP). This program of 
grants and loans distributed by institutions of higher edu- 
cation is intended to encourage men and women already 
engaged in law enforcement careers to upgrade their 
education and to attract promising undergraduates to 
such careers. 

American University. The largest involvement of LEEP 
funds in the District of Columbia is at American Uni- 
versity, which received $488,542 in FY 1970, $432,000 
in FY 1971, and $500,000 in FY 1972. 

American University offers associate as well as bac- 
calaureate and graduate degrees in two major study 
courses, “Correctional Administration” and “Adminis- 
tration of Justice.” In addition to its Institute of Crimi- 
nal Justice and Criminology, the university has a Center 
for Metropolitan Studies that has been cooperating with 
the District of Columbia Office of Criminal Justice Plans 
and Analysis (OCJPA) to develop law enforcement and 
criminal justice research potential from its urban politi- 
cal research capacity. 

George Washington University. LEEP grants of $50,879 
in FY 1970, $41,000 in FY 1971, and $55,927 in FY 1972 
were awarded to George Washington University for a 
program recently expanded from graduate to under- 
graduate level. This interdisciplinary program emphasizes 
science and law and offers a master of science degree pro- 
gram in forensic science. 

The university began a privately funded 5-year pro- 
gram in 1970 to stimulate the application of the uni- 
versity’s resources to community problems. This project 
has included a research seminar on the District of Colum- 
bia criminal justice system, reexamination of the D.C. 
Grime Commission report of 1966, and extensive coop- 
eration with OCJPA. 

Georgetown University. Georgetown University received 
a $74,645 discretionary grant in FY 1972 from LEAA 
for a new multi-disciplinary criminal justice legal intern- 
ship project. This project is designed to meet a national 
shortage of coordinators, administrators, and planners 
in all levels of government. It offers a 2-year criminal 
justice course leading to a master of laws degree. 

The Georgetown University Institute for Criminal Law 
and Procedure has made its consultative and research 
capability in court procedure and prosecution available 
to OCJPA for planning and liaison. 

The university received a $1,600 LEEP grant in FY 
1971. 

Howard University. Howard University is a federally 
aided corporation, and Federal responsibilities toward it 
are carried out by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
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and Welfare. The university plans to expand its LEEP 
program, which began with a $3,000 grant in FY 1972, 
from its current sociological emphasis to a more compre- 
hensive scope. The program includes undergraduate 
sociology studies, such as criminology, and a graduate 
School of Social Work. 

Washington Technical Institute. A LEEP program began 
in FY 1971 at Washington Technical Institute with a 
$26,600 grant awarded late in 1970. A $29,260 grant was 
awarded in FY 1972. The program offers a 2-year asso- 
ciate degree in criminology, police science, or correctional 
science. Glass work occupies six quarters of the course. 
Two quarters call for on-the-job training at the District 
of Columbia Correctional Complex at Lorton, Va., the 
D.G. Jail, or the Federal Reformatory for Women at 
Alderson, W. Va. 

Manpower Administration 

Just as the Office of Youth Opportunity Services and the 
Office of Criminal Justice Planning and Analysis prepare 
comprehensive ])lans for mustering community resources, 
so does the District of Columbia Manpower Administra- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Labor. A Comprehensive 
Area Manpower Planning Systems (GAMPS) plan, 
updated each year, coordinates the Manpower Adminis- 
tration’s programs with all other manpower and man- 
power-related ])rograms in the metropolitan area. 

Resources. The FY 1972 plan estimates that of the 
$130,607,000 available from all sources for manpower 
programs and closely related supportive services in the 
District of Columbia (and in some instances, metropoli- 
tan Washington), $74.4 million comes from the Federal 
Government (excluding the city’s congressional appro- 
priation) . Of this $74.4 million, $25.9 million comes from 
the Department of Labor; $44.3 million from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; $2.8 million 
from LEAA; $1.4 million from the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development; and fractional percentages 
from other agencies. Public assistance accounted for $31.5 
million of the contribution from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Programs. These programs, like those of UPO, serve the 
disadvantaged, who are often the unemployed and under- 
employed as well. They may therefore be thought to re- 
late to crime prevention. The programs related to crime 
prevention and law enforcement most directly seek to 
train and rehabilitate prisoners and ex-offenders. 

Programs for inmates are the most easily identifiable. 
For example, $207,086 in FY 1971 funds was used to 
operate a prevocational shop program at the Lorton Gm- 
rectional Complex. Other programs operated through the 
D.G. Department of Corrections were discussed earlier in 
this essay. Recent efforts to avoid segregating ex-offenders 
from others receiving manpower services make more pre- 
cise estimates of funds spent to train ex-offenders difficult 

to obtain. r j r 

In FY 1972 Emergency Employment Act funds Irom 
the Manp^er Mminis Jtion lore used to create puWic 
jobs in the District of Columbia, of which 9 percen or 
$3 1 2,500 was used in the area of law enforcement jobs. 

Approximately $2 million a year in D.G. Manpower 
Administration funds goes to Pride, Inc., an inner ciy 
work and training program. Pride has made specia e or s 
to include juvenile delinquency prevention and rehabili- 
tation components in its programs. 


United Planning Organization 

The FY 1971 allocation to the United Planning Organi- 
zation (UPO) from the Office of Economic Opportunity 
was $8,494,568, under the provisions of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. A number of UPO programs 
are related directly to crime prevention and the rehabili- 
tation of offenders; all UPO programs are related in- 
directly to these activities in that they aim to improve 
the economic circumstances of the disadvantaged. 


Training and education. The UPO Manpower Division 
supervises job-related programs that determine individual 
interests and aptitudes, provide training and remedial edu- 
cation, seek job openings, place people in them, and 
counsel new employees. A $49,987 grant in FY 1971, for 
example, supported the Teen Corps, an employment serv- 
ice for disadvantaged inner-city youths. The service im- 
proves basic language ability and provides vocational 
training in such skills as typing. 

Pride, Inc., receives approximately $300,000 a year 
for its in-school program, which provides 10 hours of 
work a week to inner-city youth who are still attending 
school. Pride also provides placement and scholarship re- 
search for students wishing to receive a higher education. 


Youth and offender programs. Criminal rehabilitation 
and youth programs which are not related to manpower 
are monitored by another UPO activity, the Office of 
Field Services Operations. These programs are diverse: 
the Office of Youth Opportunity Services received $1.5 
million in FY 1971 from the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity for city- wide youth programs; the Center for Cor- 
rectional Justice in the Lorton Youth Center, operated 
by the D.C. Department of Corrections, recewed a 
$219 000 grant; and a program of fidelity bonding for 
ex-offenders to help them find jobs requiring employee 
bonding received $70,000 in FY 1971. 


Other services. The Office of Field Services Operations is 
also responsible for all other programs, such as neightor- 
hood development, consumer action, housing, education, 


nd Spanish-speaking programs. _ 

Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) , 

4 the Office of Economic Opportunity in f Y 19(1. 
vorked in Project Crossroads in the District of Golumbm 
rhey offered pretrial counseling to 16- to 26-year-ol 
souths accused of an offense for the first time and them 

amilies. They provided remedial instruction j off plac^ 
TiPnt. and follow-up services, and they negotiated with 


post-arrest and pretrial services. 
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White Collar CriiTC 


The Federal Government is committed to efforts to pro- 
tect American consumers and businesses from the ravag- 
ing effects of “white collar crime.” 

The term “white collar crime,” defined more precisely 
below, refers to such crimes as bank embezzlements, 
frauds, employee thefts, and price fixing. 

There is a tendency on the part of some to regard 
white collar crime as less serious than many other kinds 
of crime. Because of the absence of threat or violence on 
the part of the perpetrator, white collar crime has not 
always generated the public concern that it should. 

Fraud is one of the most common and most premedi- 
tated crimes committed in the Nation. It often is perpe- 
trated against those who can least afford the loss and are 
least able to defend themselves — the elderly, the invalid, 

and the poor. . , . r 

Its victims are often gullible, unwary, and ill-informed 
both as to what constitutes normal, ethical busiriess prac- 
tices and what may be done to seek redress if swindled. 

Mail fraud alone, including a rising incidence of fraud 
in securities investments, inflicts losses estimated at more 
than $500 million a year on Americans. 

Light sentences often are imposed by courts on promot- 
ers who have fleeced their victims of huge sums of money. 
President Nixon criticized these sentencing practices in 
his February 24, 1971, message transmitting to Congress 
a proposed Buyer’s Bill of Rights. He said that for illegiti- 
mate business, “the penalty is just part of the overheard. 

White collar crime is difficult to eradicate because it is 
commonly profitable for unscrupulous businessmen to 
operate in defiance of the law and to accept whatever 
penalties and punishments may be incurred. 

Definition. A definition of “white collar crime is 
admittedly diflficult. The National Institute of Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice, a component of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration, presented a good 
working definition in its booklet The Nature, Impact and 
Prosecution of White-Collar Crime (1970). The defini- 
tion is ; 

“. . . an illegal act or series of illegal acts committed 
by nonphysical means and by concealment or guile, to ob- 
tain money or property, to avoid payment or loss of money^ 
or property, or to obtain business or personal advantage. 

White collar crime differs from organized crime in an 
important way. White collar crime is perpetrated by an 
individual or a business or by a group of individuals or 
businesses. Organized crime, on the other hand, is carried 
on by criminal cartels operating in large metropolitan 


Criminal violations in the secnritiea field are investigated 
by the Securities and Exchange Cominission. 
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areas and linked more or less tightly by communications 
and chains of command. 

Enforcement of Federal Laws 

White collar criminal activities of all types are attacked 
by the Federal Government through its departments and 
agencies by a variety of law enforcement tools. 

In general, voluntary compliance by regulated indus- 
tries is the backbone of the Federal approach, and only 
when that fails are administrative, civil, or criminal sanc- 
tions invoked. 

In addition to enforcement activities. Federal agencies 
and departments assist each other and State and local 
enforcement and consumer agencies by sharing informa- 
tion and by conducting training courses, conferences, and 
seminars on relevant topics. 

Those departments and apncies with the heaviest in- 
volvement in combating white collar crime are the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the United States Postal Service, the De- 
partment of Justice, and the Department of the Treasury. 

A discussion of their activities follows. 

Federal Trade Commission 

The Federal Trade Commission (FTC), the catch-all 
consumer protection agency of the Federal Government, 
has broad jurisdiction over unfair trade practices and 
antitrust matters. 

It employs cease-and-desist orders as its primary tools 
of enforcement. Violation of such orders generally results 
in the imposition of civil penalties. Rarely has the FTC 
found it necessary to resort to criminal sanctions. 

The FTC recently has established Consumer Protec- 
tion Coordinating Committees in major metropolitan 
areas. These committees were created to give consumers 
guidance and to identify illegal activities. Members of the 
committees include the attorneys general of the States, 
U.S. attorneys, and representatives of other State and 
local consumer protection and law enforcement agencies. 

The FTC also has experimented with projects to assist 

local police departments in answering consumer com- 
plaints from the public in which no criminal offense ap- 
pears to be alleged. Such calls constitute a major burdeii 
on police. The projects supply the police with lists of local 
consumer agencies to which the complainant can be 
referred. 

Securities and Exchsnge Gommission 

The Securities and Exchange Obmmis&ion is responsible 
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for protecting the public against wrongdoings in the secu- 
rities and financial markets. It conducts investigations 
of criminal violations of the seven major Federal securi- 
ties statutes, and transmits to the Department of Justice 
criminal reference reports for appropriate disposition. 

In addition to criminal referrals to the Department of 
Justice, the Commission also ensures compliance with 
the laws through administrative proceedings and civil 
injunctions. 

By the close of FY 1971, the Commission had 825 
pending investigations of alleged violations of the Federal 
securities laws. During the fiscal year, the Commission 
instituted 189 administrative proceedings, filed 140 civil 
injunctions, and referred 27 criminal cases to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Sixteen criminal indictments were re- 
turned during the fiscal year in cases investigated by the 
Commission. 

During the fiscal year, the Commission also conducted 
enforcement training programs for State securities ad- 
ministrators and Canadian Securities Commissioners and 
representatives of other Federal departments and agen- 
cies. The Commission also conducted regional enforce- 
ment conferences throughout the country. The purpose 
of these programs and seminars was to alert the partici- 
pants to activities that may violate provisions of the Fed- 
eral securities laws and to equip them to solve problems 
in these areas. 

Postal Inspection Service 

The Postal Inspection Service, part of the United States 
Postal Service (USPS), contributes to consumer protec- 
tion through enforcement of the Mail Fraud Statute, 
which is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, consumer 
protection laws enacted by Congress. While postal inspec- 
tors may not act as intermediaries in the settlement of 
financial or property transactions conducted through the 
mails, their investigations frequently result in the dis- 
continuance of fraudulent promotions. 

The Postal Inspection Service is an active participant on 
the Consumer Protection Coordinating Committees set 
up by the FTC. 

In addition, the Service works in close collaboration 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation as well as with regula- 
tory and law enforcement agencies of the States. 

Department of Justice 

The Department of Justice enforces a variety of Federal 
statutes covering such business crimes as embezzlement 
and misapplication of funds in Federal and federally in- 


sured financial institutions, fraud in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, use of the mails or interstate wire facilities in 
fraudulent schemes, violations of securities laws, price 
fixing, and illegal mergers. 

Criminal Division. The Fraud Section of the Criminal 
Division has been involved in investigations of fraud 
schemes utilizing paper foreign banks, offshore mutual 
funds, and insurance companies. 

Prompted by a series of brokerage house failures and 
reorganizations, as well as by the increasing number of 
registrations, the Attorney General in 1970 created a 
special unit within the Fraud Section to focus on criminal 
violations in the securities field. Another area of con- 
centration is on fraud in the insurance industry, which 
usually involves “looting” of the assets of insurance com- 
panies, diversion of premiums, and use of fraudulently 
issued life policies for loans or the creation of fictitious 
companies with worthless stock issues. 

Antitrust Division. The Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice is concerned with protecting the 
public from pricefixing, which is illegal under the anti- 
trust laws, and certain business mergers which reduce 
competition in a given market. The Division uses both 
civil and criminal actions, as appropriate, to enforce the 
law. 

In FY 1971, the Division filed 64 antitrust cases, of 
which 12 were criminal. Of the cases filed in FY 1971, 
24 involved mergers, 23 challenged pricefixing, and 17 
involved monopolization charges. 

In FY 1971, 54 antitrust actions were terminated, of 
which 10 were criminal. The Government won 42 of the 
civil cases, lost one, and dismissed one. The Government 
won nine of the criminal cases and lost one. Fines and 
damages imposed on defendants in criminal and civil 
antitrust actions totaled $847,306. 

At the end of FY 1971, 96 civil and 16 criminal anti- 
trust cases were pending, compared with 102 (88 civil and 
14 criminal) at the end of FY 1970. 

Civil Division. Civil fraud actions involving the Federal 
Government are the concern of the Frauds Section of 
the Civil Division of the Department of Justice. Frauds 
may occur in the negotiation or performance of procure- 
ment contracts; loans or other benefits granted by the 
Government; Federal financial support or underwriting 
of projects; and grants or other monetary support in such 
areas as welfare, job training, education, and medical 
assistance. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI) supports the Fraud Section of the 
Criminal Division of the Department of Justice by con- 
ducting investigations and supplying information. 

The FBI Laboratory also maintains a National Fraudu- 
lent Check File for use in identifying passers of fraudulent 
checks. A related program is designed to identify profes- 
sional check artists by use of computerized data. 

The FBI investigates crimes against the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which have been increasing in recent years. In 
the area of white collar crime, these range from violations 
of the Federal Reserve Act to misuse of funds or fraudu- 
lently obtained funds from the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. Violations of the Federal Bank Robbery and 
Incidental Crimes Statute also fall within the investiga- 
tive jurisdiction of the FBI. 
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Departmerit of the Treasury 

Several components of the Department of the Treasury 
are extensively involved in combating illicit activities con- 
nected with white collar crime. 

The offices involved in this area include the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, which examines na- 
tional banks for banking irregularities; the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, which seeks to ensure compliance with the 
Nation’s tax laws; and the United States Secret Service, 
which endeavors to suppress counterfeiting of currency, 
and forgery of Government checks and bonds. 


tional bank to cease and desist from an unsafe or unsound 
banking practice or violation of law, whether civil or crim- 
inal. Generally, however, compliance is achieved without 
resort to cease-and-desist proceedings. 

Internal Revenue Service. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue has the power to assess, levy, and collect taxes 
and to enforce the law through seizure and prosecution. 

The Internal Revenue Service (IRS) encourages the 
highest possible degree of voluntary compliance with the 
requirements of the internal revenue laws requiring cor- 
rect reporting of income, estate, gift, employment, and 
certain excise taxes, across a wide spectrum of occupa- 
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tional and income groups. 

Indications of criminal violations are identified by the 
Audit Division of the IRS and other sources, and are 
referred to the Intelligence Division, which recommends 


Comptroller of the Currency. The Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency charters, examines, and regulates 
national banks to ensure that they operate safely and in 
compliance with Federal and applicable State law. A staff 
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Regular bank examinations by the Office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency protect national banks from possible irregularities. 

of examiners conducts on-premise examinations into the 
operations of each national bank three times every 2 years. 
These examinations are designed, among other things, to 
enforce security procedures aimed at discouraging rob- 
beries, burglaries, and embezzlements and to assist in the 
apprehension of perpetrators of such crimes. Deficiencies 
in security controls are reported to the board of directors 
of the bank for corrective action and to the Comptroller. 

Where an examination reveals possible violations of 
Federal banking laws, a report is made to headquarters 
for review and administrative action. If criminal viola- 
tions are indicated, reports are made to the appropriate 
U.S. attorney and to the FBI. When a particular activity 
or transaction appears to constitute a violation of Federal 
tax laws, a factual report is made to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and to the Department of Justice. 
The Comptroller has the statutory authority to order a na- 


imposition of civil penalties or criminal prosecution. 

Under special enforcement efforts, the Intelligence 
Division participates in the Treasury/IRS Narcotics Traf- 
fickers Program. Intensive tax investigations are being 
conducted on middle and upper echelon narcotics traf- 
fickers and financiers. The objective is to disrupt the 
narcotics distribution system by prosecuting key traffickers 
for criminal tax violations and by assessing and collecting 
taxes and penalties on the illicit income frorn narcotics. 
The Intelligence Division also participates in the De- 
partment of Justice strike forces against organized crime. 
In both programs IRS utilizes civil tax sanctions as well 

as criminal. _ - re 

Investigations of alleged corruption of public offi- 
cials occasionally result in evidence not only of tax law 
violations but also evidence of extortion, bribery, con- 
spiracy, and other crimes. 

Indications of malfeasance within the IRS itself in the 
early 1950’s led to creation of an Inspection Service 
whose mission was to assure the maintenance of the 
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hicrhest standards of honesty, integrity, loyalty, secun y, 
and conduct among IRS employees, which is basic to 
public confidence that the tax laws are being admin- 
istered impartially and fairly. Probes are also made into 
the influence of racketeers or organized crime on the 
IRS. These have led to a number of criminal actions 
and convictions of IRS employees as well as underworld 

figures. , 

Lawyers in the Tax Division of the Department of 

Justice act as trial and appellate counsel for the IRS in 
controversies in court between the Government and tax- 
payers. Tax prosecutions involve a full range of tax ques- 
tions and a full spectrum of occupations and economic 
status. Included among those convicted are such diverse 
members of society as doctoi-s, lawyers, accountants, 
schoolteachers, and corporation executives. Convictions 
of racketeers and public officials are also not uncommon. 

United States Secret Service. The United States Secret 
Service was created in 1865, as a bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, to suppress widespread counter- 
feiting of currency. The investigative responsibilities of 
the Secret Service now cover counterfeiting of currency 
and forger)' of Government checks and bonds. This inves- 
tigative activity continues to rise, as counterfeiters produce 
more counterfeits each succeeding year. 

The National Crime Information Center (NCIC) of 
the FBI is given information by the Secret Service on 
stolen U.S. Savings Bonds. The NCIC provides a na- 
tional exchange of documented police information by 
means of a computerized information retrieval system. 

In connection with its protective and investigative re- 
sponsibilities, the Secret Service works closely with law 
enforcement at all levels — local. State, and Federal. The 
Secret Service also provides training to law enforcement 
personnel on matters of mutual interest, such as hand- 
writing analysis of questioned and disputed documents, 
forged Government checks and bonds, and threatening 
written communications. Training courses are offered 
on protective operations and surveys. Secret Service activi- 
ties, and firearms instructor training. This training not 
only provides trainees with new techniques and concepts 
to carry out their responsibilities, but also enables them 
more effectively to assist the Secret Service in its protec- 
tive and investigative missions. 

Other Federal Efforts 

Other Federal efforts to reduce and prevent white collar 
crime center in the areas of banking, internal security, 
labor unions, passports, charter flights, and communi- 
cations. 

The efforts of agencies involved in these areas are 
described in the individual organizational chapters of 
this annual report. 

There follows below descriptions of those efforts de- 
scribed on a functional basis. 

Banking irregularities. In addition to the Office of 
Comptroller of the Currency, discussed above in the De- 
partment of the Treasury section, other agencies of Gov- 
ernment are involved in combating banking irregularities. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, which 
insures deposits of commercial and mutual savings banks, 
regularly examines insured State banks that are not 
members of the Federal Reserve System and also con- 


ducts investigations related to applications for deposit 
insurance and to changes in ownership control of non- 
member insured banks. Whenever a possible criminal 
violation is discovered, a report thereof is made to the 
appropriate U.S. attorney. Such reports typically involve 
cash shortages, manipulation of deposit records, check 
“kiting,” and withholding of deposits, loan payments, 
or employees’ own checks. Corporation examiners also 
monitor internal bank controls designed to prevent defal- 
cation, fraud,- and other such criminal activities by bank 
employees and others. 

The Corporation is authorized to bring administrative 
cease-and-desist proceedings against nonmember insured 
banks for violations of law or for engaging in unsafe or 
unsound banking practices. The Corporation may also 
bring administrative proceedings to terminate an insured 
bank’s deposit insurance for such practices or violations 
and may take action to remove officers and directors 
of nonmember insured banks or to prohibit other per- 
sons from participating in the affairs thereof if it finds 
such a person to be personally dishonest and unfit to be 
associated with such a bank. 

The Federal Reserve System conducts at least one 
examination of each of its member State banks every 
year. Violations of criminal statutes such as misapplica- 
tion of bank funds are reported to the proper State bank- 
ing authority or the Department of Justice. As an out- 
growth of its bank examinations function, the Federal 
Reserve System has also issued cease-and-desist orders 
against member State banks for the purpose of preventing 
unsafe or unsound banking practices. 

Examination of federally chartered savings and loan 
associations is carried out by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. Most improper practices are corrected by 
informal action. Others are dealt with by administra- 
tive cease-and-desist proceedings. Gases involving possible 
violations of Federal criminal laws are referred to the 
Department of Justice for appropriate disposition. 

Safekeeping Federal funds. Certain Federal programs in- 
volving the expenditure of large sums of money present 
an open invitation for irregularities and improprieties. 

Agencies administering these programs scrutinize 
their own operations to prevent such irregularities and 
improprieties from occurring. 

Internal security units within these agencies conduct 
investigations to uncover irregularities such as fraud, 
bribery, false statements, collusion, and conflict of 
interest. 

Where evidence of violations of Federal law is devel- 
oped, the matter is referred to the Department of Justice 
for appropriate disposition. 

Internal investigations are carried out by all agencies 
of the Federal Government to determine whether their 
own employees are involved in irregularities, impropri- 
eties, or criminal activities relating to embezzlement and 
similar crimes. Where possible violations of Federal laws 
are uncovered, they are referred to the Department of 
Justice for appropriate disposition. 

Agencies administering Trust Funds have a particular 
duty to adhere to the highest principles of fiduciai'y integ- 
rity. The Social Security Administration, part of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Federal Highway Administration, part of the Department 
of Transportation, for example, maintain security pro- 
grams to assure the integrity of the Trust Funds they 
administer. 
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The Civil Aeronautics Board works to protect travelers 
against possible fraud. 

Ijabor corruption. White collar crime reaches into the 
ranks of labor as well. The Department of Labor has 
responsibility for enforcing laws requiring public dis- 
closure of labor union finances. Violations involve filing 
of reports to tlie Department, falsification of union rec- 
ords, willful destruction of union records, willful failure 
to file the required reports, and embezzlement of assets of 
a lalior organization by any officer or employee. Kickbacks 
to officers, counsels, agents, or employees of benefit plans 
are also prohibited. 

Laws in this area are administered by the Office ot 
Labor-Management and Welfare-Pension Reports. Re- 
sults of investigations indicating crirninal activity are re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice for appropriate 
disposition. 


Labor-management relations. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board is a quasi- judicial agency that investigates 
questions involving employee representation and untair 
labor practice charges brought against employers ^d 
unions. Occasionally it discovers cnmmal activities re a - 
ing to bribe offers, false statements, and fraud in the 
course of its hearings or investigations. Nine such cases 
were discovered in FY 1971, and these were referred to 
the appropriate law enforcement agency. 

Fake passports and visas. Attempts to circumvent th 
immigration laws by fraudulent means are 
tinual investigation by the Immigration and 
tion Service, part of the Department of 
activities include use by aliens of fake or P 

ports, nonimmigrant visas, and inimigration 

as well as false personation in applications or • 'P 

ports. Immigrant visa applicants frequently engage 
frauds to obtain labor certifications or in ' ^ ' 

riages to U.S. citizens or permanent resi 

to evade numerical limitations or the la or 
requirement. 


Illegal charter flights. One expanding economic activity 
of importance both domestically and internationally, 
which has presented new fields for fraud and consumer 
deception, is that of charter air transportation. As part 
of its general regulatory function, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board (CAB) polices illegal operations in the air trans- 
portation industry. 

A major problem of growing proportions in recent 
years involves charter operations where charter carriers, 
chartering organizations, and travel agents have unlaw- 
fully solicited and carried members of the general public 
under the guise of operating legitimate affinity charters. 

Tariff violations, including overcharges and illegal re- 
bates, may accompany these activities. Intense competition 
between charter organizations has led to widespread mis- 
representation of services in promotional and publicity 
materials. 

The result of these fraudulent activities has been a 
weakening and disruption of the air transport system, 
monetary loss to passengers, strandings, and international 
friction. 

Compliance with laws involving these activities, in- 
cluding laws requiring full disclosure of credit terms 
offered to the public, is enforced by the CAB. 


Fraud in communications. The Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) refers to the Department of Justice, 
for appropriate disposition, evidence of violations of the 
Communications Act of 1934 or of its own rules. It does 
so when administrative remedies prove to be inadequate. 

Such violations include use of a counterfeit radio sta- 
tion license, broadcasting lottery information, fraud by 
wire or radio, broadcasting obscene language, false claims 
of U.S. citizenship, and marketing of radio equipment not 
conforming with FCC technical standards. The Depart- 
ment of Justice also prosecutes broadcasting offenses, such 
as fraudulent contests and payola, on its own initiative. 


Small business loan fraud. The Small Business Admin- 
istration (SB A) counsels, protects the interests of, and 
makes loans to small business concerns and State and local 
development companies. 

All applicants for SBA loan assistance are investigated 
prior to receiving a loan to ascertain if they have ever 
been involved in any act or practice involving fraud or 


breach of trust. , . 

Once a loan application has been accepted, it is moni- 
tored by the SBA Office of Loan Administration for irreg- 
ularities such as misrepresentation, fraud, bribery, or 
manipulation of collateral. Each licensed Small Busmess 
Investment Company is examined annually and may be 
investigated under subpena power. 

During calendar year 1970, 128 referrals were made to 
the FBI in cases of suspected fraud against the Govern- 
ment, or violations of other criminal statutes by SBA 
loan applicants or recipients. 


Other agencies. Other Federal regulatory agencies dis- 
cover cases involving theft or loss of Government prop- 
erty, falsification of records, fraud, or other white collar 
crimes. These agencies refer such cases to the appropriate 


w enforcement agency. _ 

Included in this group of regulatory agencies are : e 
tomic Energy Commission, the Environmental Protec- 
m Agency, the Federal Maritime Gomnu^on, and he 

iterstLe Commerce Commission^The ICC,^ for ex^- 

e, during 1971, referred to the Department of J 

:4 cases for appropriate disposition. 
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Passenger 

and 

Cargo Security 


On September 11, 1970, President Nixon stated. “We 
c,an~ancl we will— deal effectively with piracy in the skies 

The immediate impetus to the President’s proposal to 
develop an intensive air security program was the hijack- 
ing of five aircraft, of which two were American, by a 
group of Palestinian guerrillas. This multi-plane hijac - 
ing endangered the lives of several hundred people, 
axnong them many Americans, and focused particular 
attention on the mushrooming problem of air piracy. 

Aircraft hijackings and cargo thefts are among the mos 
vexing problems for the Bureau of Customs and the De- 
partment of Transportation, but combating ^ir W 
is only one facet of Federal guardianship of 
security of the traveling and shipping public. The ^er 
Government regulates and has enforcement du 
garding all forms of interstate and international mv 
on land, air, and water, and certain forms of mtema 
tional travel which involve commerce with the Umted 

^^This essay describes Federal programs and policies in 
all a L of passenger and cargo security and discusses he 
roles of FedLl d^artments and agencies concerned with 
security on land and water and in the an. 

The emphasis, however, is upon the problem ot 
niraev a relatively new and extremely serious problem 
fo/the Nation. This has been an area of the 
lie concern in the past few years, and it has ee 
of intenreffort by the Federal Government, armed as d 
his been with new tools of law enforcement and with 

funds provided by Congress. Ppderal activi- 

While this essay presents an overview o Federd ac 

ties regarding passenger and cargo secu y, Y 

means exhaustive as to background 

instances, background and details f “ '7,^. 

on Feckral departments and ^ 

where in this report. The reader may c 

ters for broader and more detaile ^ 

ties of the department or agency mentioned in V 

Background 

Passenger and 

volving considerations of both physic Y . ^ 

inal cLduct. Often the two ^hip 

negligence m J "rs.^or when a hijaaer or 
endangers crew and aircraft, 

bomber threatens involves a maze of 

Passenger and cargo ^ lotion*; at the municipal, 

civil and criminal laws^andregv^^ 


State, Federal, and international levels. There are im- 
Dortant iurisdictional considerations, such as _ wbicb 
agency prevails when a hijacked aircraft is in the air or on 
the ground. (Generally, the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion has the responsibility relating to a hijacked aircraf 
while it is in the air, and the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation while it is on the ground.) Icn mnsf- 

The meeting point of Federal and State law a 
be observed scrupulously in the areas o 
cargo security. It is necessary, for example, to determin 
the^recise point at which cargo in transit passes from 
theSicL of an individual State to interstate_ or 
foreign commerce which could place offenses concerning 

such cargo under Federal jurisdiction. ^ 

The Federal Government shares jurisdiction \Mth t 
Jml States for the investigation and P"™ of 
carffo thefts. Whether the Federal Government imes 
and prosecutes cargo thefts whhin - 
deoends on policy considerations such as those instances 

where Fedeml pmsecution would ^ 
the ndminUtration of justice. There is, of course, a great 
“X ration bitween Federal. State, -"d munici- 
" loriL in solving cargo thefts and apprehendmg 

and cargo may car^ contraband, 

sncht megal narco^tics or 

interest to law enforcement agencies at ah _ 
C:: of Customs, part oy^u Depa^n o^ie Tre^ 

traband hidden in military shipments of any ki 


Department of 



rules and regulations and setting 
on issuing rules an 5 and maintenance of 

involved State, the Department of 

Se'^Department of Justice, the Interstate 


rancisco, Galif. 
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Commerce Commissiorij and the Federal Maritime 
Commission. 

Security in the air. Security in the air is the responsibility 
of the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA), part of 
the Department of Transportation, which works in con- 
junction with the Department of Justice and the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. Security measures under the opera- 
tional support of the FAA include an air guard force 
drawn from the Bureau of Customs of the Department 
of the Treasury, preboard passenger screening by Customs 
Security Officers and by U.S. Marshals drawn from the 
Department of Justice, and the use of devices which de- 
tect weapons and bombs. 

The Department of the Treasury is the U.S. representa- 
tive to the 111-member country, International Criminal 
Police Organization (INTERPOL). The organizational 
purpose of International Police assistance and develop- 
ment of systems for the prevention and suppression of or- 
dinary law crimes was discussed at the last three general 
assemblies as related to aircraft hijacking. 

INTERPOL has taken an active role in the hijacking 
area in the collection of pertinent intelligence of potential 
hijackers and its dissemination through its international 
radio and Telex systems. 

The FAA also works with other countries to lessen the 
chances of international hijacking incidents. Air cargo 
security is handled by the FAA, the Bureau of Customs, 
and State and local law enforcement agencies. 

All crimes committed aboard aircraft fall under the 
investigative jurisdiction of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Security on land. The Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 
(BMCS), the Urban Mass Transportation Administra- 
tion (UMTA) , the Federal Railroad Administration, and 
the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA), all part of the Department of Transporta- 
tion, work to assure that motor carrier operation and 
private and mass transportation are secure and safe. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission (ICG) has responsi- 
bility for the security of goods shipped interstate or inter- 
nationally by land. Thefts from interstate shipments are 
investigated by the FBI. The Bureau of Customs has 
responsibility for security of cargo while in Customs 
custody. Thefts of bonded shipments in Customs custody, 
whether intrastate, interstate, or international, are in- 
vestigated by Customs. 

Safety on water. The safety of passengers traveling on 
navigable interstate and offshore waters is the responsi- 
bility of the United States Coast Guard (Office of Marine 
Safety) , part of the Department of Transportation. Cargo 
imported into this country from abroad and export cargo 
subject to export control, is under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Customs, Department of the Treasury. Investi- 
gations of questions involving port security are handled 
by the Bureau of Customs, the FBI, or by State and local 
law enforcement agencies. 

Major Transportation Security 
Agencies 

A primary mission of the Department of Transportation 
is to ensure the safety and security of passengers in transit. 

Air passengers disembark at Dulles International Airport. 
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Within the Department, the Assistant Secretary for 
Safety and Consumer Affairs has overall responsibility for 
safety programs and coordinates efforts of the various 
departmental administrations and of other Government 
and industry interests. ,0 

Following the Palestinian guerrilla hijackings, the sec- 
retary of Transportation established the Office of Gml 
Aviation Security in October 1970 to cope with the prob- 
lem by setting policies and giving overall guidance to the 
aviation industry on ways to prevent these incidents. 

In the summer of 1971, this office was incorporated 
into a new, broader office, the Office of Transportatmn 
Security, reporting to the Assistant Secreta^ for Safety 
and Consumer Affairs. This new office has three areas of 
responsibility, civil aviation security, cargo security, an 

nrogram development. . , _ 

The Department also contains the National Transpo - 
tation Safety Board, which is functionally mdepeyn 
of the Secretary and other offices and of 

Department. The Board has authony 
determine the probable cause of all civil av 
dents, make final determination of causes, ^ 
circumstances of all major surface ^ 

dents. The Board also conducts special 
safety studies, examines the adequacy of 
portation satoy standards, and determines compliance 

with these standards. . .riv^mktrations 

Several of the functions of the various adm 

within the Department of f j ^ other 

to transportation safety, were foraer y a g 

departments wrSlished in 1967, 

,04) ,*)* 5 Si 

safety, were transferred to the bure . • nd 

Safety, within the Federal H'f 4vely. 

to the Federal "^r^r’enMy from 

Other administrations were Transporta- 

other departments, such as th. Urban 
tion Administration, formerly wi ‘ ^ j Aviation 

Housing and Urban 

Administration, formerly 'the ■ o„oration 

had been an independent agency before Its incorp 

into the Department of Transportation. 

Interdepartmental Efforts 

To combat the rising incidence 

thefts in all modes of transportation, two 

mental committees have been forme 


The first, the Interdepartmental Committee on Civil 
Aviation Security, was formed shortly after the President’s 
speech, in September 1970, announcing an all-out Federal 
attack on the hijacking problem. This Committee is com- 
posed of representatives from the Departments of Trans- 
portation, the Treasury, Justice, Defense, and State. Its 
chairman is the Assistant Secretary for Safety and Con- 
sumer Affairs of the Department of Transportation. 

The second, the Interagency Committee on Transpor- 
tation Security, was formed in June 1971, to coordinate 
the Government’s response to the cargo theft problem. 
Membership on the committee includes representatives 
from all departments and agencies of Government con- 
cerned with this problem. These include the Departments 
of Transportation, State, the Treasury', Justice, Com- 
merce, Defense, and Labor; the General Ser\nces and 
Small Business Administrations; the United States Postal 
Service; the Federal Maritime, Interstate Commerce, and 
Atomic Energy Commissions; and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. The chairman is the Assistant Secretary for Safety 
and Consumer Affairs of the Department of 

Transportation. _ 

The Committee coordinates closely with the Trans- 
portation Cargo Security Council, a labor-industry ^oup 
under the sponsorship of the Transportation Association 
of America, to work toward the common goal of ^™inat- 
ing cargo thefts. Both work closely with the Office o 
Transportation Security within the Department o 

Transportation. , ^ ^ 

Following is a discussion of how the Federal Govern- 
ment works to ensure the safety and security of passengers 
and cargo in transit. 


Air Security 

Aircraft hijackings are a serious and costly problem whii* 
"eril Government is taking careful measures to 

“oming 1971, 27 instances of 

reported, of which 12 were successful ^ ° 

97 attempted hijackings were successful. The record i 

Impted hijackings was set in 1969 wh» « a«emp« 

occurred 34 of which were successful. Through June id , 

1072 there have been 16 skyjacking attempts, five of 

’ j j rp, „ reduction in the success rate for 

which succeeded. The reduction m 

many precautionary Decisions with respect 

portation industry are of preboard 

to the ° installation’ of security facilities and 

screening, and the i ' of the airlines and 

devices rest w^ the majority 

the airports. Most auffiorines_ aj^^^ 

of “^^romended security measure. C«t 

itle seLiy measures is cited as the reason for this 

noncompliance. 

Air Guard Program 

Following the jacSIg to be imple- 

ordering a , _ ^am went into effect. It was 

mented, a sky marsh ^ ^ personnel from vari- 

staffed temporary fome could be 

““ruX"eXTheD^entofTransportation 



was maae responsioie lur tue piugram, ana worjieu cioseiy 
with the Attorney General, as well as the Secretaries of 
State, the Treasury, and Defense. Operatio^nal responsi- 
bility was assigned to the FAA,, which received $28 mil- 
lion to pay its own expenses and reimburse other 
departments for their services. 

The first group of temporary sky marshals was recruited 
from the Department of the Treasury, the FAA, the 
FBI, and the Department of Defense. Within the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, personnel from the Alcohol, To- 
bacco, and Firearms Division and other elements of the 
Internal Revenue Service; from the Secret Service; and 
from the Bureau of Customs staffed the first contingent, 
which went on duty in September 1970. These personnel 
were joined in October by 800 military sky marshals as- 
signed by the Department of Defense. These temporary 
sky marshals remained on duty until February 1971. By 




the end of May 1971, the last of the military guards were 
replaced. 

To form a permanent sky marshal force, the Secretaries 
of Transportation and the Treasury entered into an agree- 
ment in October 1970, a month after the President’s 
speech, which provided that the Bureau of Customs would 
recruit, screen, train, and supervise a force of up to 2,100 
customs security officers to fly on international and do- 
mestic flights and to conduct predeparture inspections on 
the ground, beginning with 26 airports. The Division of 
Air Security, part of the Office of Investigations in the 
Bureau of Customs, was established to carry out this 
function. 

By the end of FY 1971, there were approximately 1,300 
customs security officers stationed at 25 posts of duty 
throughout the- United States, They provide air security 
for 15 airlines, and the number requesting this service is 
increasing. 

Training for the customs security officers is provided at 
the Treasury Air Security Officer School (TASOS) 
operated at Fort Belvotir, Va., and staffed by the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, with guest lectures by FAA. 

The U.S. Marshals Service, part of the Department of 
Justice, also contributes personnel to the air security pro- 
gram. In FY 1971, 230 U.S. Marshals were assigned to 
32 airports to conduct preboard screening. 

Airport Ground Security 

In addition to the air guard precautions, the air security 


Bureau of Customs sky marshal trainees practice target shooting. 


Passengers about to board a plane pass through upright 
poles which detect metallic weapons. 





program stresses Federal Government efforts to develop 
security measures including new methods of detecting 
weapons and explosive devices. Extensive use is made of 
detection equipment and other surveillance techniques at 
all appropriate airports in the United States and, wher- 
ever possible, in other countries. 

Hijacker profile. An important element of airport ground 
security includes the use of the hijacker profile, a set of 
behavioral characteristics common to hijackers of the 
past, which enables security guards and airline personnel 
to spot potential hijackers. 

Weapon detection. The Department of Transportation 
has evaluated 1 8 different weapon detection systems at its 
Transportation Systems Center in Cambridge, Mass. A 
report on these objective evaluations has been issued. 

A computer-assisted weapons detection system is in 
current use at Dulles International Airport. The device, 
which screens passengers at the rate of about 20 per 
minute, detects any metal carried by a passenger. It is 
sensitive enough to distinguish between weapons and 
other metal objects, such as a pen or keys. The device is 
safe for people wearing heart pacemakers. 

Armor bulkhead. FAA has contracted with a commercial 
firm to install an armor bulkhead and door on an FAA 
Douglas DG-9 aircraft for test purposes. Similar installa- 
tion is feasible on commercial aircraft. The test deter- 
mined that such installation provides protection from gun 
threats, and prevents unauthorized entry to the flight 
deck. Each installation costs about $3,500. 

Ground .security personnel. Ground security personnel 
are drawn from both the customs security officers force 
and the U.S. Marshals Service. Customs security officers 
are jjrimarily resiDonsible for law enforcement assistance 
in preboard screening of flights to foreign points. The 
marshals have general enforcement duties. 

Success of ground security. The preboard screening pro- 
gram has enabled Federal and local law enforcement 
personnel to make more than 1,500 arrests across the 
Nation. More than 400 weapons were seized, and 27,000 
weapons were detained, in FY 197 1 by Customs alone. 

The eventual goal of the program is to have enough 
metal detectors to screen all passengers, probably by early 
1974. 

Since July 7, 1972, security measures have been tight- 
ened on the three airlines which operate nonreservation 
shuttle flights. These airlines are now required to search 
the carry-on articles and ]3ersons of all boarding passen- 
gers. The passenger search is done either with metal de- 
tectors or by a consent personal search. 

Since August 1, 1972, all other airlines are required to 
prohibit any person who meets the FAA behavioral pro- 
file from boarding, plus any persons traveling with the pas- 
senger, unless the suspected passenger’s carry-on articles 
are searched, and the passenger is cleared through the 
metal detection devices, or, if none is available, by a con- 
sent search. 

Role of the FBI. The FBI has three specific roles in the 
air security program. First, the FBI is responsible for in- 
vestigation and apprehension of hijackers and saboteurs. 
Second, the FBI collects and disseminates intelligence data 
on potential hijackers. Third, when an aircraft under the 
control of a hijacker is on the ground for refueling or 


other reasons, the recommendation of the FBI for inter- 
vention overrides those of FAA officials if there is dis- 
agreement. When a hijacked aircraft is in flight, however, 
the views of the FAA prevail over those of the FBI. 

Internationa! Agreements 

International Flight Security. Since hijacking is not lim- 
ited to domestic flights, FAA has taken precautions to 
safeguard U.S. flag carriers, which serve more than 140 
points in about 80 separate countries and dependencies. 

Agreement with the Department of State. The Depart- 
ment of State and FAA have developed procedures for 
disseminating alert notices to embassies abroad with re- 
spect to hijacking threats. It is hoped that these notices 
will diminish the opportunity for a hijack attempt and 
increase the likelihood that a criminal will be detected. 

International cooperation. The United States, along 
with 120 other countries, is a member of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) . Under the auspices 
of the United Nations, the organization has been in opera- 
tion since 1947. It is primarily concerned with air safety 
from an operational point of view, but is also concerned 
with problems of hijacking. 

In recent years, a number of antihijacking conventions 
have been proposed and adopted by ICAO members. 
Several of these, including a major convention, the Con- 
vention for the Suppression of Unlawful Seizure of Air- 
craft, were drafted during FY 1971. 

Tokyo Convention. The first cooperative international 
steps against hijacking were taken by ICAO in 1963, when 
member countries, at a meeting in Tokyo, Japan, signed 
the Convention on Offenses and Certain Other Acts Com- 
mitted on Board Aircraft. This Convention was ratified by 
the United States on December 4, 1969. As of August 26, 
1971, this Convention was in force among 45 countries. 

The Tokyo Convention gives a foreign state of registra- 
tion of an aircraft criminal jurisdiction over all offenses 
committed on board. It also requires the state in which a 
hijacked aircraft lands to permit its continuation, and to 
restore the aircraft to those entitled to possession. 

The Tokyo Convention, however, did not address the 
question of the punishment of hijackers. This omission 
was the subject in FY 1971 of the Convention for the 
Suppression of Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft. 

Hijacking Convention. A draft of this Convention, pre- 
pared by the ICAO Legal Committee, was submitted to 
member countries at the organization’s meeting at The 
Hague, The Netherlands, in December 1970. Initiative 
for the Convention came from the United States proposal 
of a draft antihijacking Convention before an ICAO 
Legal Subcommittee in February 1969. 

At The Hague, the United States proposed strengthen- 
ing amendments to the draft Convention, and a number 
of these were accepted. The Convention was submitted 
for ratification in its strengthened form. 

More than 60 countries have signed the Convention, 
and by the middle of September 1971, 10 governments 
had ratified it. The Convention came into force among 
ratifying governments when 10 had ratified it. The United 

States was the tenth country to ratify. 

The Hague Convention obliges a state to extradite a hi- 
jacker or to submit the case to its competent authoriti^ 
for prosecution. States are also required to make this 
offense punishable by severe penalties and to establish 
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jurisdiction over any hijacker within its territory even if 
the crime were committed elsewhere. 

Other Conventions. In addition to the Convention for the 
Suppression of Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft, another 
Convention was opened for signature in September 1971, 
in Montreal, Canada, covering acts of violence other 
than the unlawful seizure of aircraft directed against in- 
ternational civil aviation. As a specific response to Presi- 
dent Nixon’s antihijacking program announced in Sep- 
tember 1971, work was started on still a third Convention 
that would establish a procedure for determining if a 
country has behaved in accord with the international law 
standards established by the first two conventions. It 
would also provide for joint action against countries not 
observing those rules. 

Another international antihijacking effort was initiated 
in FY 1971 by the Secretary of Transportation, At his 
invitation and that of the FAA Administrator, repre- 
sentatives of 76 governments and eight international orga- 
nizations met in Washington, D.C., January 11-13, 1971, 
at the International Meeting on Air Transportation 
Security to exchange views and ideas on antihijacking and 
antisabotage measures. The participants also discussed 
channels for exchanging new information as it develops 
on security measures, research and development activities, 
and law enforcement intelligence. 



Air Cargo Security 

Under the guidance of the Interagency Committee for 
Transportation Security (ICOTS), of which the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Transportation for Safety and Consumer 
Affairs is Chairman, Government departments are being 
mobilized to reduce cargo thefts at airports. 

Bureau of Customs. The Bureau of Customs has insti- 
tuted efforts to prevent cargo theft at international air- 
ports of entry. A pilot project at John F. Kennedy Inter- 
national Airport has significantly reduced such thefts. 

FAA, FAA security personnel located in the field are 
responsible for assisting airport operators, air carriers, 
and others in improving security at more than 500 prin- 
cipal airports in the United States. 

In August 1971, a detailed program was adopted by 
ICOTS including target dates for completion of specific 
tasks. Areas addressed by the program encompass cargo 
loss reporting; carrier liability, insurance, and loss claims; 
physical and procedural security measures; coordination 
of Federal programs and coordination of State and local 
government programs; law enforcement and criminal 
prosecution; testing of pilot projects under field condi- 
tions ; and security research and dissemination of technical 
data. 

Surface Transportation Security 

Federal efforts to ensure ground transportation security 
primarily are carried out by the Department of Trans- 
portation. Various components of the Department are 
responsible for programs directed toward transportation 
safety involving motor carriers, highway traffic, mass tran- 
sit, and railroads. Ground carriers subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act are regulated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Motor Carrier Safety 

The Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety has responsibilities 
under part II of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.G. 
301 et seq.), for the safety of motor carrier operations. 
The Bureau prescribes requirements relating to qualifi- 
cations and maximum hours of service of drivers, and sets 
safety standards for equipment used by motor carriers ^- 
gaged in interstate and foreign commerce. The regula- 
tions issued by the Bureau apply to common and contract 
carriers, who are regulated by the Interstate Commerce 


Passengers arriving at John F, Kennedy International 
Airport, New York City. 


Commissionj and to private carriers operating motor 
vehicles in interstate or foreign commerce, who are not. 
Another safety function carried out by the Bureau is the 
regulation of the transportation of hazardous materials 
by motor vehicles. 

Federal and State cooperation. The Bureau cooperates 
closely with State agencies having jurisdiction over motor 
carrier safety. The States and the Bureau participate in 
joint inspections and evaluations, and both the States and 
the Bureau furnish evidence to each other if they think 
they have found a violation of law in the other s province. 
Investigators of the Bureau are also frequently instructors 
in State training programs. 

Highway Traffic Safety 

The National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA) was established to carry out a congressional 
mandate to reduce the mounting number of deaths and 
injuries resulting from traffic accidents on the Nations 
highways. In accordance with these goals, the NHTSA 
coordinates programs to improve the safety of operation 
of motor vehicles, to ensure pedestrian safety, and to solve 
the problems of driver behavior that relate to safety, such 
as driving while intoxicated. 



Aid to State and local governments. In FY 1971, NHTSA 
provided aid to State and local governments by keeping 
records and data banks on accidents throughout the 
United States, funding communications projects, training 
State and local police, supporting construction of train- 
ing academies, and purchasing mobile equipment. 

Communications. NHTSA funded communications 
projects for 355 State and community agencies. The pur- 
pose of these projects was to enable police to respond 
more quickly to accidents. NHTSA funds also purchased 
796 walkie-talkies for police agencies. 


Police training. In the past 3 years more than 50 percent 
of all funds available to police agencies h^ been spent 
for training, amounting to about $24 million. About 
18,400 officers have participated in courses funded by 
NHTSA. NHTSA has also funded construction of six 
training academies. 

During FY 1971, NHTSA also funded 175 projects for 
training equipment. The funds made available under 
these grants were used to purchase video cameras, pro- 
jectors, film, and other training aids. 

Helicopters and mobile equipment. During FY 1971, 
NHTSA purchased 44 helicopters for State and local 
agencies. The success of these helicopters is limited as 
regards traffic safety, although they have been used with 
success to evacuate people injured in traffic accidents or 
to enforce speed laws. Studies show that most of the heli- 
copters purchased by NHTSA have been used primarily 
for crime prevention and investigation. 

During FY 1971, NHTSA also_ bought 491 police ve- 
hicles and 193 motorcycles for police agency use. 


dcohol Safety Action Program. A major goal of the 
IHTSA is to identify drinking drivers and utilize other 
fficial agencies to rehabilitate those with F . ' 

;ms. The Alcohol Safety Action Program (ASAP), m 
iperation in nine locations in FY 1971, provides addi- 
ional manpower to patrol the streets during the houK 
vrhen the greatest number of drivmg-while-intoxicated 
;ases occur, i.e., between the hours of 8 p.m. and 4 a.m. 

To carry out this program, 43 persons were assigne o 
^SAP in FY 1971, and $3,555,000 was allocated In FY 
.972, 20 additional ASAP sites were expected to be 
iperational. 

Dther programs. Other programs carried out by NHTSA 
lurine FY 1971 included a study of the traffic courts, arid 
he development of uniform traffic court procedures m 
several State. The NHTSA also operated several driver 
improvement schools. 

Mass Transit Safety 

The Urban Mass Transportation Administration 
(UMTA) was created to assist in the developm^t of 
mpmved mass transportation facilities and methods, to 
Xrage the planning and establishment of axea^de 
encourage t p and to nrovide assistance 

mass transportation systems, and t p 

Z state and local governments to fin^e ^ ™ 

orieinally created as part of the Department of 
“aTurlan Development (HUD) to a— 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964, and wa^t 
ferred to the Department of Transportation m 

In FY 1971, UMTA was involved in two projects whic 

relate to law enforcement. 


Aircraft is readied for flight. 



Mass transit safety study. Due to a rash of bus robberies 
and driver murders, the Alameda-Contra Costa Transit 
District of Oakland, Calif., applied for a grant to deter- 
mine the causes, scope, and remedies for the problem. 

The project, originally funded by the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration of HUD, continued when 
the Administration was moved to the Department of 
Transportation. The study was carried out by the Stan- 
ford Research Institute and the University of California. 

Criminological research methods were used to deter- 
mine the exact nature of robberies and assaults against 
bus drivers, and then to evaluate a series of possible 
solutions in terms of feasibility, cost, effectiveness, and 
acceptability to transit management, drivers, and the 
public. 

The final report, delivered in 1970, came to the con- 
clusion that the installation of the exact fare system had 
stopped robberies but not assaults on drivers. The report 
also concluded that robberies are economically rather than 
racially motivated. Driver assaults were concluded to be 
based on cultural deprivation, according to the report. 
The report also found that a number of technological 
and operational countermeasures such as alarms, weap- 
ons, and two-way radios were not successful, and that 
reliance on police to catch sufficient numbers of bus 
criminals to be a deterrent was not effective. 

The report also made recommendations on how to 
improve bus security. It suggested that, in addition to 
exact fare systems, physical barriers such as shields be- 
tween drivers and passengers be installed, that paid moni- 
tors be used on high-traffic, high-risk runs, and that 
cameras be installed for use on low-volume traffic runs 
to record each passenger who boards. The report also 
suggested passive measures to reduce crime such as im- 
proved driver training and intensive community rela- 
tions efforts. 

American Transit Association study. UMTA funded a 
new project to study vandalism and passenger security 
in transit vehicles, transit stationary property, and transit 
employee and passenger parking lots. The grant was 
awarded to the American Transit Association (ATA). 
The ATA is conducting a series of projects to investigate 
various aspects of vandalism and passenger security related 
to urban bus operations throughout the country, including 
the identification and categorization of types of vandal- 
ism, the cost to the industry, surveys of past campaigns 
against crime, new restraints and controls, and in-depth 
interviews and questionnaires of industry leaders and 
patrons of the mass transit system. 

Railroad Safety 

The Federal Railroad Administration, whose responsi- 
bilities regarding railroad safety were transferred from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission when the Depart- 
ment of Transportation was established in 1966, formu- 
lates plans and policies relating to the operation of inter- 
state railroads. 

The Federal Railroad Administration administers and 
enforces the Federal laws and regulations designed to 
promote safety on the railroads. This authority extends 
to the promulgation and enforcement of standards, reg- 
ulations, and rules relating to track, equipment, operat- 
ing practices, signal systems, employee qualifications, 
employee hours of service, and other safety-related re- 
quirements. The regulations are continuously being 



Interstate freight shipments. 

Studied in view of advancing technology and new or 
revised regulations promulgated when justified. Collisions, 
derailments, and other railroad accidents resulting in 
serious injury to persons or property are investigated and 
reports issued. 

Ground Cargo Safety 

In its mission to regulate carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC) enforces laws that directly affect consumers. 
Examples are those involving the transportation of 
household goods, the provision of motor carrier or rail 
service adequate to meet the needs of the public, and 
carrier insurance sufficient to protect individuals and 
cargoes. 

Among the consumer-oriented services of the ICC are 
a series of advisory bulletins alerting the public and pro- 
spective transportation users to the existence of certain 
transportation problems and a regulation requiring house- 
hold goods carriers to furnish an information bulletin to 
each prospective customer. 

FBI investigations. Thefts from interstate shipments ac- 
count for a substantial portion of FBI investigative ac- 
tivity. During FY 1971, 1,106 convictions were recorded 
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in such C'.ases and savings and recoveries amounting to 
$14,517,432 were obtained. The FBI maintains constant 
liaison with other law enforcement agencies and cargo 
reprcscmta,tives ; information, literature, and warning 
posters ])ertaining to cargo thefts are widely distributed. 

Bureau of Customs investigations. Customs Special 
Agents investigate; tlu'fts of cargo in Customs custody. Dur- 
ing I'Y 1971, tlm Customs Agency Seiwice investigated 
6911 c'.argo tlud't c'.ascs and apprehended 253 persons in- 
volved in theft of cargo from Customs custody. 


Maritime Security 

Tlu; United States Coast Cuard, part of the Department 
of 'i'ranHi)ortation, is the primary maritime enforcement 
agency of the lJnit(;d States and has responsibility for 

marine trafFu’ eoutrol and safety. 

Thc^ Fcidiu-al Maritime^ Commission, which^ regulates 
wattniwrne shipi:>ing in tlic foreign and domestic offshore 
eornmeree of the United States, protects consumer inter- 
ests by issuing or denying c’.ertificates of the fmancia re- 
sixjnsibility of ship owners and operators to pay jud^ents 
for iiersonal injury or death, and to refund fares m the 
event of nonperformance of duty. 

Marine traffic .safety. The Marine Safety Council, part 
of the Coast Cuard, acts as a deliberative body to con- 
sider proposed regulations and provide a forum for prob- 
lems concerning safety at sea. 

The Coast Guard also works with several other agencies 

to ensure waterborne safety. _ 

The Coast Guard and the Army Corps of Engineers co- 
operate to enforce regulations in harbors and anchorage 
grounds, to protect navigable waters, and to imp emen 

river and harbor improvements. . , . 

In resiionse to requests from the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, the Coast Guard also estab- 
lishes security zones in waters off Gape Kennedy during 
rocket launchings. Violations of these security zones can 
result in criminal action being taken against t e o en er. 

The Coast Guard and the Federal Communications 
Commission cooperate to identify persons abusing mari- 
time distress frequencies by transmitting false emergency 
infonnation. 


pleasurable, safe, and secure. The Coast Guard sets uni- 
form safety standards for recreational boats, educates small 
boat owners in safety requirements, and assures com- 
pliance with Federal law through education, inspection, 
and law enforcement. Coast Guard boarding teams inspect 
small boats to ensure compliance with required safety 
measures. 

The Coast Guard administers a financial assistance pro- 
gram that provides aid to various States toward improv- 
ing boating safety, including the enforcement of boating 
safety laws and regulations. 

Port security safety. The Port Safety Program is directed 
toward maintaining adequate facilities, preventing dam- 
age to existing facilities, and minimizing damage when 
accidents, fires, or other adverse events occur at U.S. 
ports. This is done through a program of inspection and 
patrol of facilities and vessels. The Coast Guard also 
supervises the loading and unloading of explosives and 
other dangerous cargo. 

Search and rescue. The Coast Guard maintains a system 
of rescue vessels, aircraft, lifeboat stations, and radio sta- 
tions to carry out its function of saving life and property 
in and around the navigable waters of the United States. 
This function includes flood relief and the removing of 
hazards to navigation. 


Small boat safety. The Coast Guard administers a boating 
safety program aimed at making the naviga e waters 
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Bombs 


The bombing of the United States Capitol in March 
1971 exemplified the terrifying danger to persons and the 
costly destruction of public and private property that can 
be wrought by a few individuals using portable explosive 
devices. 

A bombing directed at a specific victim may kill or 
injure innocent bystanders. Other bombs, intended to 
terrorize generally, may cause indiscriminate injury and 
destruction. 

Bombs and bomb threats necessarily require the evacu- 
ation of buildings and working areas, resulting in^ the 
disruption of work. They affect educational institutions, 
businesses. Federal and other governmental office opera- 
tions, and, in particular, the airline industry. 

Bombs and bomb threats are being utilized by a diver- 
sity of individuals, but notably by members of extremist 
political organizations and by persons intent on extorting 
money or other gain. 

Extent of problem. In FY 1971, explosive and incendiary 
devices resulted in the loss of 15 lives, the injury of 171 
people, and the destruction of some $10.1 million in pub- 
lic and private property. These explosive devices were 
often sophisticated, using highly sensitive fuses which 
detonate the explosive when touched or moved. The seri- 
ousness of the problem is compounded by the fact that 
until recently less than a dozen cities in the United States 
had an effective capability to deal with it. 


Federal Response 

Concern about the increasing bomb problem m the Na- 
tion has led to a substantial response by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Congress has enacted legislation strengthening 
regulation of explosives and increasing penalties for 
persons convicted of unlawfully using them. 

Several departments and agencies of Government now 
have major programs to develop methods of detecting an 
neutralizing explosives, to train and equip law en orce 
ment personnel in bomb detection and removal, and to 
provide assistance in removing explosive evices. 

The departments and agencies most concerned with 
this problem are the Departments^ of ® 

Treasury, Defense, and Transportation, the Federa 
Communications Commission, the Genera 
Administration, the United States Postal Se:^ice, an 
Veterans Administration. Descriptions of their activities 
are included below. 


Homemade explosive devices are examined at ffie 
Explosive Ordnance Disposal Facility, Indian Head, Md. 


Federal funds. State and local law enforcement agencies 
coping with bomb problems have the use of Federal finan- 
cial assistance from the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA), part of the Department of 
Justice. 

This assistance is provided to States for planning and 
implementing programs to upgrade their law enforce- 
ment agencies generally and to bring about the reduction 
and prevention of crime throughout their jurisdictions. 

LEAA funds are provided in the form of block grants 
and discretionary grants to States. These funds are avail- 
able for developing and implementing bomb detection 
and disposal programs at the police department level. 

Research. The National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice, part of LEAA, continued in FY 
1971 bomb defense efforts begun in prior fiscal years. 
Those efforts included research into methods of enabling 
police to locate, neutralize, and safely dispose of terrorist 
bombs. 

Based on results of an in-house study, the Institute con- 
tracted with the Department of the Army to train dogs 
to enter buildings and detect hidden explosives. The 
Institute also contracted with the New York City Police 
Department to field-test two of those dogs under opera- 
tional conditions. 

The Institute contracted with the Army to field-test 
new bomb vapor analyzing equipment. This equipment 
can examine suspect materials remotely and detect va- 
pors given off by explosives. _ • 

An Institute grant went to the Frankliii Institute Re- 
search Laboratories to produce bomb optical inspection 
equipment. This equipment includes an instrumented 
probe which can be inserted into a container to permit 

visual inspection of its contents. 

Finally, the Institute made two other major grants. 
One went to the U.S. Army Materiel Command to de- 
velop and test bomb neutralization systems. The U.b. 
Navy received the other grant, to research, test, develop, 
and evaluate new techniques and systems for bomb in- 
spection, neutralization, and disposal. 

Federal Law Enforcement 

All bomb incidents in the United States are reported ini- 
mediately by teletypewriter or telephone from the ^vesta- 
gating agency to the Department of Justice in Wasti- 

" The* General Grimes Section of the Crirninal Division 
of the Department of J'ustice has been designated as co- 
ordinating agency for Federal mvestigations and prose- 
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cutionSj and it disseminates information on bomb cases 
as needed. 

Any Federal agency may be concerned with a bomb 
case, as where the bomb incident occurs within its facili- 
ties or wdthin its area of regulatory jurisdiction. 

This section describes the major investigative and pros- 
ecutorial role of the Federal Government, however, as it 
is reflected in the activities of the Department of Justice 
and the Department of the Treasury. 

New Federal explosives law. President Nixon signed 
into law on October 15, 1970, the Organized Grime Con- 
trol Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-452), which greatly broadened 
Federal authority pertaining to explosives-connected 
offenses. 

In enacting the legislation, however. Congress ex- 
pressly disclaimed any intent to occupy the field to the 
exclusion of State law on the same subject matter. 

Title XI of the act contains the provisions dealing with 
explosives, and it adopts two types of approaches to the 
problem. 

The first is essentially a regulatory approach, establish- 
ing Federal controls over interstate and foreign commerce 
of explosives. Through a scheme of licenses and other 
regulatory machinery, it assists States more effectively 
to regulate the manufacture, sale, transfer, and storage 
of explosives wnthin their borders. 

Licensing authority is vested in the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and responsibility for enforcement of regula- 
tory provisions is placed in the Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
Firearms Division (ATF), which was part of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, Department of the Treasury in FY 
1971, and now is a separate Bureau within the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 

The second approach of title XI strengthens Federal 
criminal law with respect to the illegal use, transporta- 
tion, or possession of explosives. It expands the scope of 
Federal jurisdiction in bombings and it establishes sub- 
stantial penalties for violations of those provisions, in- 
cluding the death penalty where death results from the 
use of explosives in violation of certain provisions of the 
act. 

Both the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) and 
ATF have investigative jurisdiction over the nonregula- 
tory explosives offenses, except those involving the United 
States mails and postal facilities or equipment. The Postal 
Inspection Service maintains primary investigative juris- 
diction over such offenses. 

Guidelines. While administration of explosives regulation 
was vested by the act in ATF, the FBI and the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury were given concurrent investigative 
jurisdiction as to the criminal provisions. 

The Department of Justice, the Department of the 
Treasury, and the United States Postal Service (in case 
of postal-related incidents) therefore adopted tempo- 
rary guidelines which are currently being revised, allo- 
cating investigative responsibilities for the criminal pro- 
visions of title XI of the act. 

The guidelines require a full investigation by the FBI 
of bombing directed at Federal property, other than pos- 
tal, a Federal function (such as the National Guard, Se- 
lective Service facilities, etc.), or a diplomatic facility; 
bombings perpetrated by terrorist or revolutionary orga- 
nizations; and explosive (as distinguished from incen- 
diary) bombings on college campuses. 

The guidelines require no investigation of bomb 
threats in most cases, or of incendiary bombings directed 

Homemade bomb with timing device. 



against private or municipal property. It was felt that 
investigations of the former generally are unproductive, 
while investigations of the latter are better left to State 
and local law enforcement agencies. Exceptions were 
provided for. 


Departmental responsibilities. Within the Department of 
Justice, most offenses proscribed by title XI fall within 
the jurisdiction of the Criminal Division. But many may 
be of primary concern to the Civil Rights Division or to 
the Internal Security Division. 

In such cases, the Attorney General has assigned the 
General Grimes Section of the Criminal Division to co- 
ordinate activities. The General Grimes Section also 
coordinates with United States attorneys. 

The General Grimes Section is the clearinghouse for 
all inquiries arising under the statute until (but not after) 



Officers of the Federal Protective Service of the General 
Services Administration responding to a bomb threat, 
which proved to be a false report. 

responsibility for a particular matter has passed to an- 
other Section of the Criminal Division or to the Civil 
Rights Division or the Internal Security Division. 

Federal jurisdiction. Congressional concern over attacks 
on Reserve Officers Training Corps (ROTC) facilities 
and other buildings on college campuses was mflected in 
a phrase in the act extending Federal investigative an 
prosecutorial jurisdiction to bombing of real or personal 
property owned or used by “any institution or organiza 
tion receiving Federal financial assistance.^ ^ 

The phrase broadened Federal jurisdiction to include 

activities other than ROTC 

schools, police departments in receipt of LEAA 

commercial enterprises financed in part by loans guar 

teed by the Federal Government. 

Protection Against Bombs 

Various Federal departments and agencies 

bilitles to suppress ^omb threat Some c^mte 

areas or regulate activities making them particulary 
vulnerable to bombs or bomb threats. 


These departments and agencies are working ori ^^^h- 
ods and procedures to protect against bombs and born 
threats as they affect their operations, facilities, or a - 

ministrative responsibilities. 

Descriptions of their activities follow. In most c^es, 
more detailed descriptions appear in the chapters on their 
departments and agencies contained m this repor . 

Federal Aviation Administration. The Federal Aviation 

Administration (FAA) of the Department of Transporta- 
tion is responsible for air security. FAA coordinates pro 
dures for combating bombing incidents related t^ircraft 
with some 80 other countries. Recently, 
ened security and is working to develop bomb detection 

^TaA conducts air guard training programs which in- 
clude detailed instructions on meffiods of _ . 

bombing incidents. A training film is also being develop 

^"^Res^ea^^pWams to detect bombs and other explo- 
sives that coffid be placed in an aircraft or in luggage are 
currently underway. Detection is 

bombing devices do not contain metal. Research h^ cei 
tered on developing a device that will detect charactenstic 
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vapors given off by explosives, or identify chemicals, 
principally nitrates, used in explosives or detonatoi'S. No 
satisfactory' vapor detection system has been found. Gas 
chromatography techniques have been used to detect 
dynamite and TNT under laboratory conditions, and 
FAA is attempting to refine this technique into a practical 
system. 

FAA also has a contract with a commercial firm for a 
detection system that uses a high energy' neutron beam 
to excite the molecules in explosives so they become radio- 
active isotopes. Preliminary tests show that this system will 
detect these isotopes. A test is currently undenvay at Los 
Angeles International Airport. Cost of each system is 
about $40,000. 

X-ray systems for bomb detection are available, al- 
though primitive systems ruin film. Film-safe units cost 
about $35,000. Field-test programs are being arranged 
to test these devices. 

Dogs trained to detect explosives have been tested at 
Dulles International xA-irport, near Washington, D.G., 
with surprising success. FAA is now arranging with police 
in the Washington, D.C., area to train four more dogs 
which will be used at National Airport. Dogs will also be 
used at John F. Kennedy International Airport and 
LaGuardia Airport in New York, N.Y. 

FAA also has a study underway to determine where 
the safest place is on an airplane to place a bomb if dis- 
covered in flight. Full-scale testing will follow the study. 

Bureau of Customs. The Bureau of Customs has customs 
security officers (sky marshals) assigned to inspect per- 
sonnel and baggage as necessary where bomb threats or 
bomb information has been received. 

United States Postal Service. In FY 1971, the United 
States Postal Service received 784 bomb scares, and 13 
actual bombings occurred involving postal facilities. Dur- 
ing the same period, there was a total of 240 bombs and 
other explosives illegally sent through the mails that were 
investigated by Postal Inspectors. 

At the request of the Postal Inspection Service, the 
Research Department at the Postal Service is working 
on a project to detect bombs, explosives, and narcotics 
in the mail. An entirely satisfactory solution has not yet 
been devised due to the rapid speed at which the mail 
is processed and other factors. 

Current research has been directed towards detecting 
metal masses, such as weapons or metal-encased bombs, 
or the detection of bombs through vapor determination. 
A low-level X-ray device not harmful to personnel or film 
is also being researched. 

General Services Administration. The General Services 
Administration (GSA) is responsible for the protection 
of more than 750,000 Federal employees located in ap- 
proximately 10,000 buildings owned or leased by the 
Government all over the United States. In 1970, the 
Public Building Service developed a course of action de- 
signed to improve protection against bombings. The 
plan included a more professionally trained protection 
force, ^ and a study and installation of sophisticated 
intrusion-detection devices. 

In October 1970, steps were taken to tighten security 
against the possibility of bombings. All GSA employees 
and heads of other Government agencies were asked to 
be especially alert with respect to the security of per- 
sonnel, buildings, and property. This increased surveil- 
lance includes inspection of suspicious packages carried 
into buildings. Hardware is being installed on doors to 
permit securing more entrances while providing safe 


egress in times of emergencies. 

In FY 1970, Government-owned or leased buildings 
received 421 bomb threats and were the object of 43 
actual bombings or arson attempts. The figures in FY 
1971 were 824 and 52, respectively. 

GSA has a program for its Federal Protective Officers 
that includes training in bomb search and recognition. 
GSA awarded a contract to the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police to develop a prototype course of 
instruction that includes bomb search and reconnais- 
sance training. 

Department of Defense. The Department of Defense 
operates an Industrial Defense Program that is designed 
to safeguard approximately 3,500 facilities and utilities 
which are considered vital to the national defense from 
bombings, sabotage, and other hostile acts. Department 
of Defense assistance is advisory in nature and may be 
accepted or rejected by industry management. 

Each year, the Department of Defense undertakes an 
industrial defense survey of each facility. The survey 
assesses vulnerability, existing and planned physical se- 
curity, and emergency preparedness. Guidance and rec- 
ommendations to strengthen the defense capability of each 
facility are provided. 

The survey is conducted by 51 full-time industrial de- 
fense survey officers and clerical personnel. During FY 
1970, $545,000 was spent on these surveys. Approximately 
$625,000 was spent in FY 1971, 

The Department of the Army has also developed a 
pamphlet entitled “Industrial Defense Against Civil Dis- 
turbances — ^Bombings — Sabotage,” which is made avail- 
able to law enforcement agencies, public safety officials, 
educational institutions, and industry. The Department 
of the Army also makes its expertise available to busi- 
nesses, universities, and State and local governments by 
participating in seminars and conferences on the subject 
of industrial defense. 

United States Coast Guard. The United States Coast 
Guard, part of the Department of Transportation, is re- 
sponsible for the safety of port facilities and vessels. The 
Coast Guard operates a program directed toward pre- 
venting and minimizing damage to port facilities and 
vessels under United States jurisdiction. The Coast Guard 
supervises all loading of explosives and other hazardous 
cargoes. These efforts are directed by Coast Guard offi- 
cers designated as Captains of the Port in 35 U.S. ports. 

In the event of bombings or attempted bombings, the 
Coast Guard works closely with the FBI to ensure that 
safety measures are adequate and vigorously enforced. 

Veterans Administration. The Veterans Administration 
(VA) maintains a guard force to protect its facilities. 
During FY 1971, 711 guards were maintained to protect 
166 hospitals or domiciliaries. To counter an excessive 
number of bomb threats, the authority to search con- 
tainers being carried into facilities was given to directors 
of VA hospitals and domiciliaries. 

Federal Communications Commission. The Federal 
Comrnunications Commission (FCG) has jurisdiction 
over violations of the Communications Act of 1934. It is 
a violation of Federal law to bomb or threaten to bomb 
a radio or television station. 

Threats to bomb, and actual bombing of, radio stations 
continued during FY 1971. 

One bombing involved KPFA, in Houston, Tex. The 
^**00 referred that case to the Department of Justice for 
appropriate dispdsition.^^^ 
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Assistance to States 

Assistance to State and local law enforcement in the area 
of bombs and bomb threats is provided by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the FBI, LEAA, ATF, and the United 
States Postal Service. 

Reports on their activities in this area follow. 

Department of Defense. The Department of Defense is 
committed to assisting civil authorities with bomb dis- 
posal problems. Assistance provided is exclusively tech- 
nical and confined to matters affecting public safety. 
Under the Posse Gornitatus Act (18 U.S.C.^ 1385), mili- 
tary personnel are not permitted to pardcipate in civil 
law enforcement in any manner, including matters in- 
volving bomb searches or investigations.^ 

The military does support the United States Secret 
Service, part of the Department of the Treasury, in bomb 
disposal problems relating to the personal protection 
operations of the Secret Service. 


Explosive ordnance disposal. The Department of the 
Army maintains 54 explosive ordnance disposal units 
which in FY 1971 responded to 4,81 1 bomb incidents and 
received 1,189 requests for bomb scare assistance of which 
350 involved actual homemade bombs. The Army also 
presented 453 bomb scare management courses to several 
thousand participants, and conducted the Explosive and 
Sabotage Device Course, a 4-hour course on preliminary 
nontechnical methods of handling explosives. The course 
was presented to thousands of public safety officials and 
civilians in FY 1971. 


Bomb disposal training. Under an LEAA contract, the 
Army undertook to train civilian public safety officials as 
explosive device disposal technicians at Redstone Arse- 
nal, Alabama. The 3-week course is taught by Army per- 
sonnel who have wide experience in foreign and domestic 
ordnance. 

In FY 1971, 460 public safety and law enforcement 
personnel were trained in explosive device disposal. 
LEAA has final approval of those who attend the course, 
and the training is coordinated by the Mississippi Divi- 
sion of Law Enforcement Assistance. 


FBI training. The FBI conducts programs to train law 
enforcement officers to combat the bombing and bomb 
threat problem. In FY 1971, 277 law enforcement con- 
ferences were held, attended by 33,730 representatives 
of some 8,305 different agencies. These conferences sought 
to promote a better understanding of the bombing 
menace, and to equip law enforcement officers to deal 
with these acts. The FBI also conducted specialized in- 
service training to ensure that each Bureau Field Office 
would be able to provide instructional assistance to local 
law enforcement officers. 


ATF training. ATF conducts continuing nationwide 
programs to train local law enforcement officers to com- 
bat the bombing and bomb threat problem. These train- 
ing sessions seek to promote better understanding of the 
bombing problem and to equip local officers to effectively 
investigate and prevent these acts of violence. The pu - 
lication, “Bomb Threats and Bomb Search Techniques, 
was prepared and published by ATF for the use of local 
law enforcement officers and interested business and 
private industry organizations. 


National Bomb Data Center. LEAA also provided new 
information on ordnance disposal to law enforcement 
agencies through the National Bomb Data Center located 
in Gaithersburg, Md. The Center was operated by the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police through a 
contract with LEAA. The Center published several bul- 
letins containing new information on bomb disposal 
techniques and examples of proper response to boinb 
incidents. It also compiled and published statistics on 
bombing incidents. 

Investigative assistance. The FBI, ATF. and the U.^ 
Postal Service provide assistance to State and local 1 
enforcement agencies, on request, m the ™ 

prosecution of bombings or bomb threats This asKSt- 
ance may take the form of information, investigative help, 

or laboratory analysis. _ . r 

ATF and the U.S. Postal Service maintain a forensic 
laboratory with special equipment for analyzing evidence 

in bomb cases. , ,, c 

The assistance extended by the FBI, ATF, and the U.S. 
Postal Service to State and local agencies is extended as 

well to other Federal agencies. 
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Research 


The role of the Federal Government in criminal law en- 
rircement and criminal justice research is varied and 
ixtensive. 

It ranges from the development of new techniques for 
measuring the amount and nature of crime to the appli- 
:ation of systems analysis, nuclear science, and space 
mchnology to help solve the problems of the criminal 
iustice system. 

The Federal Government sees its role in criminal justice 
'esearch as essentially a support role for States and their 
.ocal units of government. 

In most instances, the Federal Government can bring 
:o bear on research greater resources of funds and per- 
jonnel than can any State. It should be noted, however, 
that much of the Federal research reported on in this essay 
actually is conducted by States or local units of govern- 
merut, police departments, court systems, universities, 
private industry, and nonprofit organizations. In addi- 
tion, many such agencies, individuals, firms, and organi- 
sations carry on their own independent research, without 
Federal funds, complementing Federal efforts. 

Federal research, too, assists States and local units of 
government in making better and faster use of Federal 
financial assistance and other forms of assistance, such as 
technical expertise, for operational programs. 

This essay provides a nontechnical introduction to 
fields of effort and examples of specific research projects 
initiated or supported by the Federal Government. The 
number of projects is so large that this essay can in no 
way be exhaustive. It can only point out major areas of 
activity and highlight certain efforts taking place in those 
areas. 

Research here means the application of principles and 
methods of scientific inquiry to problems of law enforce- 
ment and criminal j ustice. 

Activities covered. This essay discusses activities in the 
following areas: psychological and physiological causes 
of crime j protection against crime; juvenile delinquency; 
narcotics and dangerous drugs; police, courts, and cor- 
rections; law enforcement equipment; bombs; civil dis- 
orders ; organized crime ; forensic science ; data processing 
and analysis ; and training researchers. 

Activities not covered. There are activities worthy of 
mention that will not be covered in this essay because 
they are only peripherally connected with research^ All 
of them are dealt with in other chapters of this annual 
report. 

These activities include departmental housekeeping 
functions such as analyzing the effectiveness of programs 
and developing information systems to organize and inter- 


relate departmental projects; action programs such as 
rehabilitating narcotics addicts; programs for educating 
police and other criminal justice personnel on the under- 
graduate level; surveys of existing programs or conditions; 
and conferences and publications of Federal agencies to 
pass on research information to State and local groups. 

Psychological and Physiological 
Causes of Crime 

Much of the Federal research into the psychological, 
physiological, biological and social factors associated with 
crime and delinquency is carried out by the National 
Institute of Mental Health (NIMH), a component of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

NIMFI supported about 125 research projects in this 
area in FY 1971 and spent about $18 million on the work, 
including its funding of training grants. 

Many of these projects concerned the nature and causes 
of criminal behavior, including studies of hyperactive chil- 
dren and children with other emotional disorders, how 
parental alcoholism affects social behavior of children, 
whether run-down schools encourage antisocial and po- 
tentially criminal behavior in their students, peer group 
influence on drug addiction, and studies of interracial 
relations in inner-city schools. 

Other NIMH research projects dealt with group psy- 
chotherapy in treating juvenile delinquents and the use of 
new therapy techniques in treating alcoholics. 

The National Institute of Law Enforcement and Crimi- 
nal Justice has also supported research into causes of 
crime. The National Institute, which is part of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA), in FY 
1971 launched a new study of the psychobiological and 
psychopathic factors that influence chronic criminal be- 
havior, especially violent behavior. 

Efforts are being made by NIMH not merely to identify 
the causes of deviant behavior but also to treat it. During 
FY 1971, NIMH supported 65 research projects relevant 
to aggression and violent behavior. These ranged from 
genetic examination of male children to detect the XYY 
chromosome phenomenon, which may be associated with 
a violent and aggressive personality, to examining tele- 
vision and movie violence and their effects on the behavior 
of juveniles. Other projects in this group dealt with the 
effects of perinatal brain damage on later behavior, and 
the ideology of civil disobedience. 

Protection Against Crime 

One of the most vital concerns of the citizen in the fight 
against crime is what can be done to protect him and his 
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property from harm. In the search foir new ways to pro- 
tect people from lawbreakers, the Federal Government 
has engaged in research on two different but related 
fronts: compiling facts on where, when, and how crimes 
occur, and exploring the use of architecture and security 
devices to prevent crime. 

Measurement of crime. Several surveys into types of 
crime and the circumstances under which they are most 
often committed were begun in FY 1971. Through a con- 
tract with the Bureau of the Census, LEAA’s National 
Institute sponsored a survey of victims and their house- 
holds, investigating their attitudes toward the crime, its 
aftereffects, and the circumstances surrounding it. The 
National Institute also funded a survey of neighborhood 
street crime that could lead to developing more effective 
ways to curtail and protect against it. 

Planning for perhaps the most innovative survey, the 
National Crime Panel, was completed in FY 1971, and 
operations will begin at the start of FY 1973. Sponsored 
by the National Institute’s Statistics Division, the panel 
will consist of 60,000 families selected by the Bureau of 
the Census who will be interviewed twice a year for infor- 
mation on incidence and types of crime, victim character- 
istics, and other areas relating to criminal justice. The 
Bureau also will conduct a national sample of approxi- 
mately 15,000 business establis'hments, and each estab- 
lishment will be interviewed approximately twice a year 
with respect to incidences of robbery and burglary. 

Field research on crime and protection techniques are 
important parts of the Pilot Cities Program, which for 
the past 2 years has been funded in part by the National 
Institute and in part through grants from the discre- 
tionary funds of LEAA. The program included four cities 
in FY 1971: Dayton, Ohio; San Jose, Calif.; Charlotte, 
N.C. ; and Albuquerque, N. Mex. In these cities, Govern- 
ment-sponsored research teams work closely with local 
officials to study the city’s crime patterns and devise new 
ways to combat them and to improve operations of the 
criminal justice system. 

The Department of Transportation (DOT) has been 
increasingly concerned with crime research. Its Urban 
Mass Transportation Administration (UMTA) recently 
completed a study of the circumstances under which 
assault and robbery of bus drivers occur. Recommenda- 
tions resulting from the study included exact fare sys- 
tems, shields between drivers and passengers, and the use 
of either paid monitors or cameras to scan passengers. 
UMTA has also funded a project, not yet completed, to 
study vandalism and passenger safety in transit vehicles 
and terminals. 


Security devices and architecture. The Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) sponsors 
research projects on residential security to test new secu- 
rity systems and architectural designs to discourage 
vandalism. New features under consideration include 
improved electronic security systems, automatic police 
notification of the location of “911” emergency calls, and 
closed-circuit television surveillance of streets. 

LEAA’s National Institute, in cooperation with HUD, 
is supporting a continuing study of residential architec- 
ture as it works in crime prevention and tenant self- 
protection, specifically, the design of public housing 
projects as small neighborhood areas with walkways and 
common spaces arranged for maximum use and visibility. 

Criminal Justice System 

The National Science Foundation (NSF) , with a mission 
of supporting research and education in the sciences, has 
awarded a number of grants and contracts for research 
projects which examine the criminal justice system as a 
whole. 

Criminalistics. NSF is supporting a research project to 
examine the costs and benefits of the application of scien- 
tific technology to the field of law enforcement. The study 
is being carried out through a $150,000 grant to the 
Stanford Research Institute. 

New York project. Research conducted by the School of 
Criminal Justice at the State University of New York at 
Albany is studying a number of aspects of crime and the 
criminal justice system. Funded by NSF for 3 years at 
$658,000, the project includes the study of crime as a 
social phenomenon, systems used by society to control 
crime, the criminal court system, and recent changes in 
the criminal justice system. 

Economics. Another NSF study deals with the economic 
factors related to illegal activities, and it attempts to com- 
bat crime. This 2-year grant to the National Bureau of 
Economic Research in New York City includes the devel- 
opment of an economic model to show effects of partici- 
pation in criminal activities, the examination of cost 
effectiveness of resources expended to fight crime, and 
an effort to define what constitutes a crime deterrent. 

Processing. Yale University received a 2-year NSF grant 
to continue research into decision-making and behavior 
in the various stages of processing within the legal system. 
The initial research concentrated on police-citizen rela- 
tions, especially as relating to the arrest process. Current 
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research includes studies of the charging process, booking, 
and plea 'bargaining. 

Juvenile Delinquency 

Federal agencies are taking a variety of approaches in 
their search for the key to preventing juvenile delin- 
quency, in addition to the research on physiological and 
psychological causes. 

Community programs. Encouraging inner-city youths to 
print community newspapers, produce plays, run a teen 
employment service, start business enterprises, and tutor 
their peers in language skills are some of the ways that 
the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) is using to 
try to turn them away from delinquency and toward 
constructive projects that fill a need in their communi- 
ties. HUD has taken a similarly pragmatic approach in 
an experiment to see whether public housing vandalism 
can be reduced by teaching the youths who live there 
maintenance and management skills, with the aim of 
placing them in jobs in housing projects. 

A research project, funded at $149,512, is underway 
to improve the security of dwellings against crime. This 
project is being conducted for HUD and LEAA by two 
contractors through the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration of the Department of Justice. Its goals are 
the identification of crime in residential areas by crime 
category and the contributing factors relating to such 
crimes, and the development of security systems against 
crimes committed in or near dwellings. 

Delinquency studies. On another front, the National 
Institute has been studying delinquency prevention by 
working with 27 public schools in Louisville, Ky., to de- 
termine the effectiveness of new educational approaches 
and behavioral techniques in reversing and preventing 
destructive behavior. 

The causes of juvenile delinquency in boys are being 
studied at Rutgers University through a grant from the 
National Science Foundation. This comparative research 
project attempts to determine the effects of poor educa- 
tional and occupational prospects on delinquents, and 
field studies will be carried out in Stockholm, Sweden, 
and Tokyo, Japan, 

New reform programs. Once a juvenile has been con- 
victed of breaking the law, he xa^^y enter the world of 
reform schools and detention houses, gettirtig a permanent 
stigmatising label that diminishes his chances for reform. 
In FY 1971, NIMH spent about $1 million on research 


projects exploring alternatives to the traditional houses 
of correction for juveniles. 

New programs to make community halfway houses 
more effective, to test the use of convicts and other non- 
professionals in supervising young offenders on parole 
and probation, and to find ways of developing more sense 
of community responsibility for youth behavior were some 
of the alternatives being investigated. 

NIMH also supported projects examining differential 
treatment of adolescents in institutions and intervention 
in homes for pre-delinquent boys, as well as a study com- 
paring homes for female juvenile delinquents. 

A major program funded by LEAA’s National Insti- 
tute was started this year to evaluate the effectiveness of 
different kinds of correctional programs for young of- 
fenders, while a $164,000 project was begun to establish 
new standards for the handling of youngsters by the courts. 
The National Institute also gave a $93,000 grant to Boston 
University to re-evaluate the duties of a juvenile court 
prosecutor. 

Systems analysis. The Systems Analysis Division of LEAA 
is using computers in predictive problem-solving. In FY 
1971, the Division funded a project that first will simulate 
changes in the work loads, policies, and operations of 
the juvenile criminal justice system, and then predict costs 
and results of the proposed changes. 

Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 

The increase of excessive and illegal drug use has led 
the Federal Government, through its research agencies 
as well as by other means, to mount an intensive campaign 
against it. Two kinds of research were done in this area 
in FY 1971 : one was aimed at stopping illicit drug traf- 
fic, and one dealt with the individual and his use of drugs. 

Drug traffic. LEAA’s National Institute has funded 
several research programs aimed at detecting concealed 
heroin, including using dogs to sniff Out heroin concealed 
in buildings. 

Destroying narcotic plants like poppies and marijuana 
without harming surrounding vegetation is the aim of 
several programs at the Agricultural Research Service, 
part of the Department of Agriculture. Currently, ARS 
is researching the possibility of using an existing USDA- 
apprOyed weedkiller for such a purpose, while another 
ARS program is working on finding, nurturing, and trans- 
porting insects that would destroy narcotic plants. 

Developing new techniques that would enable an in- 
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vestigator to pinpoint the country in which an illegal drug 
was grown, regardless of its refinement, is another project 
of ARS, in cooperation with the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) of the Department of Justice. 

The Department of Agriculture Extension Service, co- 
operating with BNDD, launched a pilot program to elim- 
inate wild marijuana growing along roadsides and in un- 
used farmland in many States. The program relied heavily 
on voluntary cooperation from farmers and other prop- 
erty owners in the test area. Results were mixed, with al- 
most complete eradication of the plant along roadsides 
and other highly visible places, but much was left in more 
remote areas. 

Research in drugs. How marijuana use affects human 
beihavior over long and short periods, what body 
mechanisms cause addiction, and how nonaddictive drugs 
can be used to combat addiction are some of the questions 
being explored under grants and contracts from the Cen- 
ter for Studies of Narcotics and Drug Abuse in the Divi- 
sion of Narcotic Addiction and Drug Abuse of NIMH. 

The Center was responsible for the first annual re- 
port on marijuana and health, presented to the Congress 
in February 1971 by the Secretary of HEW. The report, 
which was a distillation of formal literature, reports from 
NIMH researchers, and consultation with scientists work- 
ing in the area, gave the Congress a comprehensive and 
detailed picture of the latest findings on drug use and 
abuse. 

The Center also funded several overseas studies of the 
implications of chronic, long-term drug use. One, carried 
out in Jamaica in cooperation with the University of the 
West Indies, examined the physiological and psychologi- 
cal effects of long-term marijuana use, with attention to 
its effects on life-style and work performance. A Greek 
study, designed to determine the implications of heavy 
hashish use over long periods, may also give clues to pos- 
sible effects on more moderate users of the drug. 

Clinical research on the effects on humans of delta-9- 
THC (which scientists believe to be the main psycho- 
active ingredient in marijuana) was also under way, 
through contract and grant support by the Center. The 
effects of short- and long-term use on activities such as 
driving a car were studied, and a variety of studies were 
conducted using animal subjects. 

New ways to combat narcotic addiction are constantly 
being sought, and during FY 1971 the Center funded re- 
search on several new drug “antagonists” — drugs that 
inhibit the addictive effect of a narcotic or take away the 
addict’s desire for it. One such antagonist, which has been 
used successfully in experiments with animals, is itself non- 
addictive and could be effective for weeks. In addition, a 
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longer-acting form of methadone is being evaluated. 

At the Division’s Addiction Research Center in Lex- 
ington, Ky., research is under way on the effects of 
another new antagonist, EN-1639A, which, with high 
potency and minimal side-effects, can block the depend- 
ence-producing effects of morphine. Other projects at the 
Research Center include studies of morphine-addicted 
dogs and research on the relationship between tryptamine, 
a substance occurring naturally in the brain which can 
cause hallucinations when present in excessive amounts, 
and LSD. 

Testing and evaluation. The National Academy of 
Sciences, through its Committee on Problems of Drug 
Dependence, conducts a program to test the dependence- 
producing potential of analgesic narcotic compounds. The 
Committee is responsible for two recent research con- 
tracts awarded the Academy by BNDD. 

A 1-year contract, subcontracted to the Department of 
Pharmacology of the University of Michigan, enabled the 
Academy to maintain in FY 1971 a study of the effects of 
new narcotic analgesics on monkeys. The research is 
aimed at finding pain-killing drugs that will not produce 
dependence. 

An FY 1972 contract was awarded for a study of sub- 
stitutes for opium and its derivatives, which will attempt 
to determine whether the sufficiency of such products 
would justify a prohibition against the growth and im- 
portation of opium. 

Rehabilitation techniques. Late in FY 1972, Federal 
drug abuse programs were boosted by the creation of 
the Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention 
(SAODAP), which has overall responsibility for all Fed- 
eral drug abuse programs, including research. Although 
SAODAP’s early activities were focused primarily on re- 
viewing and evaluating existing programs, in cooperation 
with LEA A it began a pilot project in several cities to 
test methadone treatment as a deterrent to street crime. 
Galled TASG (Treatment Alternatives to Street Grime), 
the program offers treatment as a condition of bail to 
drug users who are arrested for street crimes. 

Several other agencies are concerned with developing 
new and better care for narcotics addicts. NIMH has a 
large and well-known research center at Lexington, Ky., 
where the impersonal, institutional approach has given 
way to more individualized treatment. Step-by-step read- 
justment to the world without the use of drugs is 
emphasized. 

The Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, through 
its Federal Probation Service, also operated a pilot re- 
habilitation program. In FY 1971, 408 addicts were re- 
leased from institutions into an aftercare program that 
combines close supervision by a probation officer with 
intensive counseling at a drug clinic. 

Drug research at LEAA’s National Institute includes 
a study of the effects of methadone treatment on the crim- 
inal careers of heroin addicts and on community crime 
rates, a study of the effect of chronic use of marijuana on 
the brain, and research into the development of a “clinic- 
stick,” which would detect heroin by changing color when 
applied to the saliva or urine of a heroin user. 

Another instrument to spot heroin users by urine analy- 
sis has been developed by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) at the request of the New 
York City Police Department. NASA has been active in 
crime research, usually by adapting instruments or tech- 
niques of space research to the needs of criminal investi- 
gation agencies. 
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Police^ Courts, and Corrections 

One of the largest areas of current crinninal justice re- 
search is that of the institutions dealing with an offender 
from the moment of his arrest to the time when he is 
judged ready to re-enter society. How well these systems 
are performing their jobs and how they can be made more 
effective is of primaiy concern to the Federal Government. 
In FY 1971, a variety of federally funded projects tested 
rehabilitation techniques, encouraged a smoother and 
more rapid flow of criminal cases through the courts, and 
enabled police officers to respond more effectively to their 
communities. 

Police. The placement of police stations, reduction of 
tensions between police and citizens, streamlining response 
to emergency calls, transmitting fingerprints from coast to 
coast by satellite, and using computers to schedule man- 
power distribution were some of the topics being re- 
searched by Federal agencies in the past fiscal year. 

LEAA’s National Institute was particularly active in 
this area. It supported studies developing psychological 
standards for policemen and reducing time needed for 
response to emergency calls. A grant enabled the Metro- 
politan Police Department in Washington, D.C., to use 
computer technology to work out more efficient police dis- 
patch and patrol routines. 

The National Institute also supported an experiment 
in St. Louis, Mo., where the police department is using 
computers to compile a crime incidence seriousness index 
and, on the basis of their findings, developing a com- 
puterized system of manpower allocation. 

HUD is developing a system for routing and controlling 
public service vehicles, including police cars, by automati- 
cally reporting their location to one central clearinghouse 
within a metropolitan area. The public safety system, 
called PULSE, would assure the speediest possible re- 
sponse to emergency calls. 

Another Washington, D.C., police experiment during 
FY 1971 was the Pilot Police District, sponsored by OEO. 
Aimed at reducing tensions between people and police, 
this project incorporated research and techniques from 
many different areas and tested them in a single inner- 
city police district. The project included seminars for 
police officers on human relations, citizens’ participation 
in police policy decisions, increased public information 
about police departments and protection against crime, 
and centers for emergency help and information that were 
open on weekends, evenings, and holidays. 

The University of Indiana, supported by a grant from 
the National Science Foundation, conducted a study of 
12 neighborhoods to determine whether the institutional 
variations among police departments — such as small com- 
munity departments compared with large urban depart- 
ments— -are related to police effectiveness. 

Several projects linking psychology and police work 
were funded by NIMH in FY 1971. They included re- 
search on the psychosocial implications of poverty and 
the law, ghetto attitudes toward law enforcement, and re- 
lationships between law and conflict. 

Two grants totaling $360,000 from the LEAA Systems 
Analysis Center are fostering research intended to speed 
up police work across the country. The recipient is Project 
SEARCH (System for Electronic Analysis and Retrieval 
of Criminal Histories), a program launched in 1969 to 
promote interstate exchange of offender criminal history 
files. SEARCH was initially funded by LEAA and its index 
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is now operated by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Recent LEAA grants to SEARCH include support of ex- 
periments using a NASA satellite to transmit fingerprint 
facsimiles across the country, and for research into the use 
of holography to speed up fingerprint-matching. 

Courts. Overcrowded court dockets and growing num- 
bers of persons who spend months in jail before coming 
to trial have engendered new research into computer and 
systems analysis techniques to ease the burden on accused 
persons and on criminal justice officers. 

During FY 1971, LEAA’s National Institute gave sev- 
eral grants for projects to improve court processing of 
criminal cases. These included an analysis of the Los 
Angeles district attorney’s office, research into chan- 
neling criminal cases to noncriminal dispositions, and the 
application of industrial engineering techniques to im- 
prove court operations. 

The National Institute also funded several projects to 
develop mathematical models of court functions that 
enable planners to see the theoretical effects of change in 
the court system without going through the costly and 
time-consuming trial and error method. 

Other National Institute programs for improving the 
court system included an experiment with combining all 
pretrial motions into a single judicial hearing and a study 
developing a new approach to State criminal code and 
rules revision. The National Institute also funded re- 
search into courthouse architecture, design of new court 
security systems, more efficient court transcribing tech- 
niques, and opportunities afforded by video-taping of 
court-connected proceedings. 

Corrections. Changes in probation and parole systems, 
new educational and job placement programs for inmates, 
a new look at work release programs, and the evaluation 
of some long-established prison programs are among on- 
going federally funded projects in the area of corrections 
during FY 1971. 

Several comprehensive programs experimenting with 
intensive counseling, job training and placement efforts, 
and increased social and cultural activities have been de- 
veloped. Project NewGate, funded by OEO, has pilot pro- 
grams in four State and two Federal institutions; OEO 
spent a total of $1,167,357 on it in FY 1971. The project 
has had encouraging results in its 4 years of operation: 
only 15 percent of NewGate “graduates” have been con- 
victed of a new offense or sent back to prison because of a 
parole violation. 

An OEO project at El Reno, Okla., Federal Reforma- 
tory featured motivational training of prisoners before 
their release in an attempt to raise their self-esteem. 

In Alabama, the Department of Labor funded an ex- 
periment attempting to reduce the gap between prisoners 
and corrections officers with officer training programs 
and inmate counseling and job training. 

Work release programs, in which an inmate goes to an 
outside job during the day but sleeps at the prison at 
night, are being studied by both LEAA’s National Institute 
and the Department of Labor. In a study of prisons in 
Florida and South Carolina, the National Institute spon- 
sored research on the extent to which work release pro- 
grams cut down on recidivism and how they affect the 
individual’s attitudes and ability to adjust to life outside 
the prison. 

In a similar project, the Office of Research and Devel- 
opment of the Department of Labor surveyed the extent 
of work release programs and the success with which they 
have been used by prisons across the country- 


Reflecting a growing awareness that many lawbreakers 
may also have mental health problems, NIMH has spon- 
sored a number of studies of the law as it relates to 
mentally disturbed offenders, including research into 
establishing an interdisciplinary unit to examine an in- 
dividual’s competence to stand trial, improving existing 
programs for criminal psychopaths, and establishing com- 
prehensive treatment for maximum security patients. 

Other studies. Other studies of the needs of special groups 
of prisoners were undertaken by the Office of Research 
and Development, Department of Labor, which spon- 
sored a study of the special job needs of female short- 
term offenders, and LEAA’s National Institute, which 
continued supporting a project to evaluate the effective- 
ness of prison disciplinary centers for violent or recalci- 
trant inmates. 

In the area of parole and probation, the often critical 
stage when the individual’s actions lead him toward 
a new, responsible life or back toward prison, several 
studies are under way to help parole boards operate 
more effectively. With the help of the U.S. Board of 
Parole, the National Institute is supporting a project to 
provide parole boards with better information on in- 
dividual offenders in order to improve parole decision- 
making. 

In another project to encourage more personalized 
treatment of those persons who need it, the Division of 
Probation of the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts 
is investigating a redistribution of cases in which proba- 
tion officers would be assigned eitlier many low-risk cases 
or only a few more difficult, high-risk cases. Another 
project of the division, also aimed at giving each person 
more individual attention, is a 3-year field study using 
part-time paraprofessionals in probation and parole 
supervision to supplement the work of regular parole 
officers. 

In addition, the Department of Labor studied the efiec- 
tiveness of cooperation with parole boards in coordinat- 
ing a prisoner’s release with the completion of his job 
training. 

Law Enforcement Equipment 

Standards. As techniques for preventing crime and en- 
forcing the law become more sophisticated, so too does 
the equipment used by law enforcement officers. As 
increased manpower and funds are used in the fight 
against crime, more and more varieties of crime equip- 
ment will be manufactured and sold to police depart- 
ments and other criminal justice agencies, 

To establish high performance standards for criminal 
justice equipment, the National Bureau of Standards and 
LEAA’s National Institute in FY 1971 established a Law 
Enforcement Standards Laboratory, which began re- 
search on standards for police equipment such as helmets, 
gas masks, body armor, communications equipment, and 
vehicles. 

The National Bureau of Standards also began devel- 
opment of performance criteria for detectors of^ various 

kinds, including metal weapon sensors, low-intensity 

X-ray devices, and kits for testing narcotics. Work was 
also started in the Applied Acoustics and Illumination 
Section of the Bureau on standards for emergency light- 
ing and sirens. 

Equipment. Significant hardware research included three 
projects funded by LEAA’s National Institute, and in- 
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volving the Department of Defense and the Air Force, 
to develop a lightweight, inexpensive police transceiver 
radio that would leave both hands free for other duties. 

Bombs 

Many research projects having to do with detecting con- 
cealed explosives and protecting against them are under 
way. 

The Research Department of the U.S, Postal Service 
is working on several devices to detect explosives in the 
mail, including one that “sniffs” bomb vapors and one 
that detects suspicious metal masses in the mails. 

LEAA’s National Institute and the Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA), part of the Department of 
Transportation, are both researching the use of dogs 
to sniff out explosives. In March 1971, two dogs, trained 
under the National Institute project, successfully located 
a bomb on an aircraft minutes before it was set to 
go off. The FAA also is funding the development of a 
device that will locate explosives by turning their mole- 
cules into radioactive isotopes, which can then be 
detected with a standard instrument. 

The use of low-intensity X-rays to find explosives is 
being refined by both the FAA and the Postal Service, 
and the National Institute has funded projects bv the 
Army and the Navy to develop and test bomb neutraliza- 
tion systems. 

The threat of hijackings and bombs on commercial 
airliners has led the FAA to fund several projects ex- 
ploring new protection techniques in this area. One is 
testing a computer-assisted system that screens passengers 
for concealed weapons at the rate of 20 per minute. An- 
other is for developing and testing an armor installation 
to protect the cockpit of an airplane from unauthorized 
visitors and stray bullets. In a third project, the FAA is 
researching the best place to stow a bomb discovered on 
an airplane in midflight, to minimize danger to plane 
and passengers if it explodes. 

Civil Disorders 

In an effort to learn more about effective ways to deal 
with collective violence, LEAA’s National Institute has 
funded several projects: a study of police behavior in a 
college riot, with emphasis on campus unrest at Ohio 
State University in the spring of 1970; research into 
what information is needed by law enforcement officials 
before and during civil disorders; and a study of the 
problems of fire departments during riots. 

Organized Crime 

Several National Institute projects concerning organized 
crime were in progress during FY 1971. Subjects of study 
included “ethnic succession” in organized crime and orga- 
nized crime intelligence systems. 

Another National Institute study focuses on the pat- 
terns of consumer borrowing from loan sharks and the 
extent of lenders’ links to the underworld. 

Forensic Science 

In a continuing effort to bring scientific accuracy to crimi- 
nal investigation techniques, the Federal Government sup- 


ported research projects in FY 1971 that explored new 
methods of fingerprint and voice identification, trace metal 
and blood analysis, and other areas of forensic science. 

New equipment that would speed up the search for 
an individual fingerprint in a massive central fingerprint 
file is being developed under the auspices of LEAA’s Na- 
tional Institute, as is automated equipment for identi- 
fying “voice prints.” 

A technique is being developed by NASA to identify 
the car involved in a hit-and-run accident by analysis 
of a small paint chip left at the scene of the crime. Another 
project, using NASA technical expertise and funded by 
LEAA, is experimenting with the use of a fiber optics 
profilometer, originally used to detect flaws on the sur- 
face of rocket tubes, to “read” potentially incriminating 
indentations left on a pad of paper after the top sheet 
has been written on and then torn off. 

A grant from the National Institute enabled researchers 
from New York to learn new techniques from Great 
Britain for identifying and analyzing minute particles of 
dried blood. LEAA’s National Institute developed a 
manual of procedures and equipment package design 
based on the techniques and conducted an experimental 
workshop that trained experts from more than 20 major 
crime laboratories in the Nation in the techniques. 

Research by LEAA’s National Institute has led to a 
technique of trace metal detection that shows whether a 
person has recently handled a gun or other metal instru- 
ment. Several police departments have already adopted 
this technique and have found it especially useful in in- 
vestigating suicides. 

A project by the Atomic Energy Commission (AEG) 
may result in tracking down criminals through analyzing 
trace elements in their tissues. Conducted by the Division 
of Biology and Medicine of the AEC, it is expected when 
fully developed to aid in criminal court procedures. Nu- 
clear technology also is involved in an AEG isotopes de- 
velopment program which may, among other applications, 
use nuclear analysis to help identify stolen or faked works 
of art. 

Data Processing and Analysis 

The application of automatic data proces.sing, systems 
analysis techniques, and high-speed electronic commu- 
nications is bringing about a major revolution in the 
law enforcement and criminal justice system. 

Management of law enforcement agencies is turning to 
automatic data processing and systems analysis as tools 
for use in all aspects of management, ranging from as- 
signment of patrol cars to budget control and projections 
of personnel needs. 

At the operational level, computerized information can 
be transmitted by radio to a small print-out machine in 
a patrol car, giving the policeman an instant report on 
stolen cars and fugitives, for example. 

Descriptions of some key projects under research in 
these areas follow. 

Information and systems analysis. The Systems Develop- 
ment Division of the Office of Criminal Justice Assistance, 
LEAA, is charged with the responsibility of assisting 
States and their local units of government in applying 
systems analysis theory and techniques to law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice problems. 

A promising application of data processing and systems 

Sophisticated crime laboratory equipment produces continuous 
graph that compares any two items being analyzed. 
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analysis is a District of Columbia Department of Cor- 
rections project, funded by LEAA. It is called TRACE 
(Tracking, Research, and Analysis of Criminal Events) 
and is a computerized information and analysis system 
for tracking adults and juveniles through the entire crimi- 
nal justice system in the District. 

LEAA also funded in FY 1971 the beginning of a 
National Criminal Justice Statistics Data Base, which will 
contain demographic data, crime statistics, and geo- 
graphic information. It will facilitate analysis of the 
criminal justice system. 

A workable public safety information system suitable 
for municipal areas is under development by the Urban 
Information Systems Interagency Committee, a consor- 
tium of Federal agencies led by HUD. 

SEARCH. LEAA and the FBI cooperate on a project to 
develop a nationwide system of electronic retrieval of 
the criminal histories of offenders at all levels of the Fed- 
eral, State, and local criminal justice systems. LEAA 
funds the project and the FBI operates it. 

The project is called SEARCH (System for Electronic 
Analysis and Retrieval of Criminal Histories), and when 
in full operation it will provide a central source for track- 


ing an individual’s path through the criminal justice 
system. 

Training of researchers. Besides giving grants for research 
and carrying on in-house projects, LEAA and NIMH 
encourage new researchers in criminal justice with fellow- 
ships and grants designed to enable graduate students 
to explore various crime-related fields. 

LEAA’s National Institute in FY 1971 awarded three 
fellowships for visiting scholars to do 1 year of research 
at the Institute, 50 graduate research fellowships to doc- 
toral candidates for study at universities across the coun- 
try, and nine pilot grants to new researchers. 

Sixteen grants totaling $958,000 were given by NIMH 
for training new researchers in criminal justice. Recipi- 
ents included sociologists, psychologists, anthropologists, 
and others who will study areas including social deviance, 
criminal law, social disorganization, juvenile delinquency, 
adult crime, mental illness, suicide, alcoholism, and drug 
abuse. 

NIMH also supported 17 research fellowships totaling 
about $150,000 for graduate education in crime and delin- 
quency to specialists in psychology, biology, and related 
fields. 

















Departments of the Government 


Justice 


The main Federal responsibility in the national effort 
against crime falls on the Department of Justice. 

At the direction of President Nixon and under the 
leadership of two Attorneys General, the Department 
has launched the greatest and most sustained crime re- 
duction program in its 102-year history. 

Since 1969, the Department has expanded its man- 
power to detect, investigate, and prosecute persons vio- 
lating Federal criminal law. 

It has dramatically increased the number of indict- 
ments and convictions in such areas as narcotics traffick- 
ing and organized crime. 

It has raised its funding of State and local crime reduc- 
tion programs from $63 million in FY 1969 to $699 
million in FY 1972. 

It has implemented major new legislation enacted by 
the Congress in the areas of narcotic addiction and drug 
abuse, organized crime, Federal and State corrections, 
and juvenile delinquency. 

It has worked in development of programs to combat 
aerial piracy. 

It has established a working agreement with the De- 
partment of Defense to anticipate and control civil 
disorders. 

It has addressed the problems of white collar crime and 
crime against the consumer. 

It has poured effort and resources into beginning to 
make the District of Columbia again a city of safe streets 
and parks. 

Major recent developments in the Department of Jus- 
tice crime reduction program include: 

□ Establishment of the Office of Drug Abuse Law En- 
forcement to bring the full force of Federal criminal 
law to bear on street-level heroin traffickers; 

I I Increasing the organized crime strike forces from seven 
at the beginning of 1969 to 18 in 1972, with an attend- 
ant increase in prosecutors ; 

Q Recruiting of 1,000 new FBI agents and 660 new 
agents for the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs (BNDD) ; 

□ Doubling of indictments by the Organized^Crime and 
Racketeering Section of the Criminal Division in FY 
1971 from 1,012 to 2,122 and convictions from 389 to 
679; 

□ More than quadrupling the amount of heroin and 
morphine base seized by BNDD, from 707.9 pounds 
in FY 1969 to 2,915.5 pounds in FY 1971; 


Scientist tests components of marijuana in a crime laboratory 
which has been funded by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration. 
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□ Producing more than $475 million in savings, recov- 
eries, and fines by the FBI in FY 1971, an average 
return of $1.61 for each FBI operations dollar appro- 
priated and a 16 percent increase from FY 1970; 

r~| Development and implementation by the Bureau of 
Prisons of a 10-year comprehensive plan for major 
innovations in prisoner rehabilitation; and 
Q Increase in Department resources in FY 1971 alone 
from more than $862 million to more than $1.25 bil- 
lion and from 38,530 authorized personnel to 45,635. 

Other recent Department efforts include: 

[~1 Development by the National Advisory Commission 
on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals of a system- 
atic approach for States and municipalities to imple- 
ment voluntarily to reduce crime; 

□ Support of the first National Conference on the Judi- 
ciary; 

□ Support of the National Conference on Corrections, 
the first such meeting in 100 years; 

□ Employment of tax laws against persons obtaining 
unreported income from illicit activities, such as or- 
ganized crime, narcotics traffic, or corruption of public 
officials; and 

r~l A new litigative attack on polluters, in conjunction 
with the Environmental Protection Agency. 

Narcotics and dangerous drugs. The Department ex- 
panded its efforts against the illegal drug trade on several 
fronts in 1971, including the planning for the new Office 
of Drug Abuse Law Enforcement (DALE), which was 
announced in March 1972. DALE agents work with other 
Federal agencies in striking at high-level narcotics opera- 
tions. These coordinated efforts are now in 33 cities. 

With financial aid from the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration (LEAA), BNDD formed Metro- 
politan Enforcement Groups (MEGs) in major cities to 
strike at volume drug operations. Other BNDD aid was 
in training of State and local drug enforcement personnel, 
and in providing laboratory services for examining evi- 
dence in drug cases. 

LEAA awarded grants for strengthening local enforce- 
ment of drug laws and for the development of drug re- 
habilitation programs. Also, the Bureau of Prisons in FY 
1971 began a new drug rehabilitation program for addicts 
who did not qualify for treatment under existing 
programs. 

Immigration and Naturalization authorities began 
more thorough searches of persons entering the United 
States, to intercept narcotics being smuggled from other 
countries. 
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The Department prosecuted several major drug cases 
in FY 1971 that involved top-level sellers. Also^ new 
legislation on all forms of harmful drugs wajs 
implemented. 

Organized crime. The Department’s intensive drive on 
organized crime produced a dramatic increase — ^nearly 
double the previous fiscal year— in the number of indict- 
ments and convictions of organized crime figures in FY 
1971. 

Legal action by the Department followed an increase 
in the multi-agency strike forces, which were set up speci- 
fically to investigate and prosecute underworld ringlead- 
ers. The number of these strike forces has grown from 
seven at the beginning of 1969 to 18 in 1972. 

Directing the coordinated Federal attack on organized 
crime is the Cabinet-level National Council on Organized 
Crime. The Council, formed by President Nixon in 1970, 
is headed by the Attorney General. 

Passage of the Organized Grime Control Act of 1970 
with the active support of President Nixon gave the De- 
partment new powers in the fight against organized crime. 
The act authorized special use of grand juries, and 
protection and immunity for witnesses assisting the 
prosecution. 

To aid State and local efforts against organized crime, 
LEAA in FY 1971 doubled the previous year’s funding of 
organized crime prevention and control programs, from 
about $6.6 million to more than $1 1 million. 

Upgrading local law enforcement. President Nixon 
requested and the Congress appropriated funding for 
greatly expanded LEAA programs in FY 1970 and 1971, 
enabling the Department to increase its aid to States for 
crime and delinquency prevention and control. 

Congressional appropriations for LEAA have increased 
from its first year funding of $63 million in FY 1969 to 
$699 million in FY 1972. The increase has provided more 
Federal funds for States to upgrade their police, courts, 
and corrections systems and to improve their capability to 
cope with juvenile delinquency, organized crime, civil 
disorders, and narcotics addiction and drug abuse. 

LEAA aid to the District of Columbia was a factor in 
a crime rate decrease of 18.7 percent in FY 1971 in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

Victims of crime. At the request of LEAA, the Bureau 
of the Census undertook a project to develop a large-scale, 
continuing, national measurement of criminal victimiza- 
tion. Interim steps were taken in FY 1971, building up to 
a national sample of 60,000 interviewed households dur- 
ing FY 1972. The Bureau also conducted a survey of crim- 
inal victimization of business establishments, in two Amer- 
ican cities, to determine the amount and kind of crime 
in commercial areas. 

National Conference on the Judiciary. During the fiscal 
year, LEAA funded the Department’s conference in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., to study methods of improving the court 
system. 

In an opening address to the conference. President 
Nixon called for “genuine reform” of the Nation’s courts. 
Chief Justice Warren E. Burger proposed, and the Presi- 
dent endorsed, the establishment of a National Center for 
State Courts. Such a Center, the President said, would 
enable State courts to do research on problems in proce- 
dure, administration, and training of judges and their per- 
sonnel, and could be a clearinghouse for information on 
State court problems and reforms. The Chief Justice urged 
t e American Bar Association to plan a major role in 
developing the Center. 
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Pilot briefing is part of District of Columbia police helicopter 
operations, which have received funding support from 
the naw Enforcement Assistance Administration. 


Corrections. In response to a 13-point program of prison 
reform called for by President Nixon, the Bureau of 
nsons developed a 10-year plan to upgrade the Federal 
corrections system, and to design new rehabilitative pro- 
groups of inmates. New legislation in 
authorized LEAA to award grants for the con- 
struction and improvement of State corrections facilities. 


National Conference on Corrections. In December 197 1, 
the first National Conference on Corrections in more 
than a century was convened in Williamsburg. Financed 
by a grant from LEAA, the Conference was attended by 
more than 350 delegates, who considered the major is- 
sues facing the Nation’s corrections systems. 

Speaking at the conference, Attorney General John N. 
Mitchell cited the need for a National Corrections Acad- 
emy that would be a center for the development of cor- 
rections policies and programs. The Attorney General 
also proposed the establishment of a National Clearing- 
house for Criminal Justice Architecture, to give technical 
advice to the States on prison construction, and a Na- 
tional Center for Correctional Education, to develop edu- 
cation programs for inmates. Work on all three of these 
proposals is now under way. 

Chief Justice Warren E. Burger also endorsed the pro- 
posal for a National Corrections Academy, and said that 
its establishment “could be one of the milestones in Amer- 
ican correctional history.” 

Jail census. Extensive data about the jail systems of the 
Nation were compiled for the first time and released by 
the Department in FY 1971. The 1970 Jail Census con- 
tained information on the 4,037 local jails that have au- 
thority to hold persons more than 48 hours. The census 
found that more than half the 160,000 jail inmates were 
being held for some reason other than conviction of a 
crime. It also found shortcomings in the facilities and 
services of the 3,300 jails in localities of more than 25,000 
in population. About 85 percent of these jails had no 
recreational or educational facilities, and half had no 
medical facilities. 

To alleviate these conditions, LEAA in FY 1971 im- 
plemented a new program of grants for the improve- 
ment and construction of facilities in all phases of the Na- 
tion’s corrections system. Galled the part E program, 
after the authorizing legislation, it will address all phases 
of the corrections system, including probation and parole. 
LEAA awarded a total of $47,5 million in part E funds 
to the States in FY 1971. Part E programs provide both 
for block grants to the States and for discretionary grants 
to State planning agencies and local governments. 

Air piracy. U.S. marshals screen passengers at more than 
32 airports across the country to prevent would-be hi- 
jackers from boarding flights. In addition, the Criminal 
Division returned 23 indictments against hijackers dur- 
ing the fiscal year. 

Tax law enforcement. Development of major tax cases 
against racketeers, narcotics traffickers, and corrupt pub- 


lic officials resulted in the conviction of 35 organized 
crime figures during the fiscal year, and played an impor- 
tant role in the Federal Government effort to control the 
syndicates. During the fiscal year, the Tax Division ex- 
panded its cooperation with the anti-rackets drive by as- 
signing experienced tax prosecutors to maintain liaison 
with each of the organized crime strike forces. 

Pollution control. The Department contributed to the 
effort to safeguard the environment by establishing the 
Pollution Control Section of the Land and Natural Re- 
sources Division. The section was created to mount a liti- 
gative attack on pollution, and to respond to the litiga- 
tive needs of the newly established Environmental 
Protection Agency. The section initiated 191 criminal 
actions during the fiscal year. 

Organization and Activities 

Summaries of major activities of the Department of 
Justice are provided immediately below, followed by de- 
tailed reports on those activities. 

The Department of Justice was established by the Act 
of June 22, 1870 (16 Stat. 162; 28 U.S.G. 501, 503) . The 
office of Attorney General had been created by the Act 
of September 24, 1789 (1 Stat. 92, 16 Stat. 162; 28 U.S.G. 
503) , as amended. 

The Deputy Attorney General assists the Attorney Gen- 
eral in his duties and serves as his deputy in administering 
the Department. In addition, the Office of the Deputy 
Attorney General has four components, each of which had 
activities in FY 1971 pertaining to crime control and 
reduction, and they are reported on below. The four are: 
Legislative and Legal Section ; Executive Office for United 
States Attorneys; United States Marshals Service; and 
Office of Criminal Justice. 

The Solicitor General represents the Federal Govern- 
ment before the Supreme Court and briefs and argues 
cases there, including appeals of criminal cases from lower 
courts. 

Divisions. Virtually all the Divisions of the Department 
of Justice had significant activities in FY 1971 related to 
crime control and reduction. The Divisions are the Crimi- 
nal, Internal Security, Civil Rights, Antitrust, Land and 
Natural Resources, Tax, and Administrative Divisions, 
Reports on their activities are presented later in this 
chapter. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI) increased its activities in FY 1971 
in investigating violations of Federal criminal laws. Espe- 
cially notable was increased FBI involvement in the Fed- 
eral drive against organized crime. That involvement 
included participation in the largest series of raids in FBI 
history. FBI jurisdiction in the field of illegal gambling 
was expanded during FY 1971 after the passage of the 
Organized Crime Control Act of 1970. FBI information 
dissemination, laboratory examinations, and National 
Crime Information Center activity also increased during 
the year, enabling other Federal, State, and local enforce- 
ment agencies to improve their effectiveness. 

Results achieved from this increased activity included 
record fines, savings, and recoveries; record fugitive ap- 
prehensions; and convictions arising from FBI cases total- 
ing 13,357. 

Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. Efforts of 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) 
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o cont^ narcotic and dangerous drug use and traffic 
dunng FY 1971 included investigation and enforcemeni 
activities, educational programs, and assistance to State 
and local agencies. Top priority was placed on combating 
organized crime. BNDD agents continued their participa- 
tion on Department of Justice organized crime strike 
orces. The activities of Metropolitan Enforcement 

enforcement officials and 
nJNDD agents and aimed at apprehending drug traffick- 
ers~increased substantially in FY 1971, with further 
expansion planned in the future. BNDD training pro- 
grams were expanded through the initiation of a new 
intensive course for police officers specializing in narcotic 
and dangerous drug control. BNDD also continued to 
assist local enforcement through the services of its regional 
labomtories. In FY 1971. BNDD agents confiscated 

0010 morphine base, and made 

arrests. The amount of heroin seized was sub- 
stantially higher than in previous years. In FY 1970, 
1,311.9 pounds were recovered, and in FY 1969 707 9 
pounds. ’ 


aw Enforcement Assistance Administration. Massivi 
Federal funding to assist States in reducing crime anc 
delinquency is channeled through the Law Enforcemeni 
Assistance Administration (LEAA). That funding 
reached a 3-year total of $860 million by the close ol 
FY 1971, with $370 million of that going directly to 
support improved police programs. The budget for LEAA 
was increased by Congress to $699 million for FY 1972. 
LEAA also conducted programs of law enforcement 
research and evaluation, education and training for law 
enforcement personnel, technical assistance to States, and 
the gathering and analysis of law enforcement statistics. 


Bureau of Prisons. Following President Nixon’s 13-point 
Federal corrections programs, the Bureau 
r programs to improve the services 

of facilities in the Federal prison system. These included 
ffie opening of the first of five Regional Staff Training 
Centers; planning for regional medical centers, for the 
construction of new institutions near metropolitan areas 
and for a behavioral research center; development of a 
new drug abuse treatment program and planning for 
additonal treatment facilities; improving the Bureau’s 
information system; and expanding its legal section. 

Immigration and Naturalization Service. Almost every 
phase of the administration and enforcement of immigra- 
tion and nationality laws was stepped up substantially 
during FY 1971.^ Consequently, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS) inspections to determine 


admissibility of persons into the United States reached 
an all-time record. Another record was reached in the 
number of narcotics and dangerous drug smugglers 
detected by INS Border Patrol agents. In its capacity to 
detain or deport persons who are in the United States 
illegally, INS placed emphasis on removal of violators of 
narcotics laws during FY 1971 ; and the number of those 
deported continued to increase. The investigation of aliens 
involved in criminal activities increased for almost all 
categories of crime, with continuing priority given to 
investigating those suspected of organized crime 
involvement. 

Board of Immigration Appeals. The Board of Immigra- 
tion Appeals continued in FY 1971 its concern with aliens 
who violate Federal or State criminal statutes or who, 
with a criminal record, seek to enter, remain in, or leave 
the Nation illegally. The primary mission of the Board is 
to hear administrative appeals on decisions made by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

Community Relations Service. Programs aided by the 
Community Relations Service (CRS) in FY 1971 in- 
cluded those initiating criminal justice studies at predomi- 
nantly black colleges, providing means of legal redress 
for members of minority groups who had suffered injus- 
tices, and developing community relations programs for 
law enforcement agencies. Helping communities cope 
with crises and racial tensions is another type of CRS 
assistance, and CRS conciliators responded to 671 requests 
to restore peace during FY 1971. 

U.S. Board of Parole. Paroles for Federal prisoners 
increased from 2,754 in FY 1970 to 4,346 in FY 1971. 
The number of parole violators also increased, but by a 
much smaller proportion— from 1,749 in FY 1970 to 2,045 
in FY 1971. 

Pardon Attorney. The President granted 157 pardons 
and 16 commutations of sentence in FY 1971, while 548 
applications for executive clemency were denied. The 
President acted on the advice of the Attorney General, 
who receives reviews of all petitions for executive clem- 
ency from the Pardon Attorney. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) is the prin- 
cipal investigative arm of the Department of Justice. 
Specifically, the FBI is responsible for investigations 

FBI Special Agent examines stolen military rifles recovered 
by the FBI. 
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of violations of many Federal criminal statutes ; collecting | OVeStlgatiVe ActlvltleS 

evidence in cases in which the United States is or may be X)uring FY 1971, fines, savings, and recoveries resulting 

a party in interest; and performing other duties imposed investigative activity totaled $475,074,108, 

by law. Its general investigative jurisdiction covers crim- exceeded by 16 percent the previous year’s record 

inal, security, and civil matters. _ total of $410,974,099. This represented an average return 

In addition to these primary investigative duties, the each dollar appropriated for FBI operations 

FBI is heavily involved in carrying out a number of vital during the period. 

service functions of inestimable value to other law en- Convictions. Convictions arising from FBI cases totaled 

forcement agencies, particularly at the State and loca j 3^357^ .^vith the resulting imposition of sentences amount- 

level. ing to approximately 50,604 years. 
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Resources. The FBI maintains tight control over its fiscal 
operations, insuring a maximum return for funds appro- 
priated. Careful consideration is given to the Bureau’s 
needs and its budget requests are kept to a minimum. 


)rgani 2 ed crime. In conjunction with the Government s 
dl-out drive against organized crime, the FBI continue 
0 strike against major elements of this underworld em- 
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tions in this critical field, 631 organized crime, gambling, 
and vice figures were convicted of an assortment of Fed- 
eral charges (compared with a total of 461 convictions 
the preceding fiscal year) . More than $9,000,000 worth 
of cash, property, weapons, and gambling paraphernalia 
was confiscated. In addition, more than 1,900 organized 
crime subjects — including six national syndicate leaders — 
were in various stages of prosecution as the fiscal year 
closed. 

Illegal gambling. Passage of the Organized Crime Control 
Act of 1970 greatly expanded FBI jurisdiction in the 
illegal gambling field. FY 1971 accomplishments under 
this act, which went into effect in October 1970, 
amounted to some 725 arrests and the confiscation of 
cash, property, and gambling paraphernalia valued at 
approximately $1,700,000. 

Raids. During the entire fiscal year, FBI antigambling 
operations included the largest series of raids in Bureau 
history. Among these were raids conducted in Louisiana 
and Mississippi in November 1970, which led to the 
seizure of more than $6,650,000 in cash and pinball and 
slot machines. In February 1971, raids in seven States and 
the District of Columbia led to 56 arrests and broke up an 
interstate operation handling approximately $60,000,000 
a year in wagers. FBI raids on five syndicate-controlled 
gambling operations — estimated to be handling about 
$163,000,000 yearly in bets — in the New York City area 
during the months of April and May 1971, resulted in 79 
arrests. Another series of gambling raids in Michigan, 
Florida, Illinois, and Nevada in May 1971, and involving 
more than 400 FBI Agents, yielded 150 arrests. 

Information Dissemination 

A vital aspect of the FBI campaign against organized 
crime involves the prompt dissemination of appropriate 
information to other law enforcement agencies. On an 
overall basis, 340,451 items of criminal intelligence infor- 
mation were forwarded to these other agencies during FY 
1971, an increase of some 42,000 over the previous year’s 
total. 

Of these 340,451 items, those dealing specifically with 
organized crime operations enabled the recipient agen- 
cies to conduct nearly 650 raids and arrest nearly 4,000 
rackets and gambling figures and to seize more than 
$2,000,000 worth of currency, contraband, and gambling 
paraphernalia. 

In one instance, information provided enabled one 
police department to smash two major gambling opera- 


tions, together handling nearly $1,000,000 weekly _ in 
wagers. In another instance, a police department acting 
on FBI information conducted a raid in which 184 indi- 
viduals were arrested on an assortment of gambling, 

liquor, and morals charges. 

In other instances, information uncovered by the FBI 
proved to be of invaluable assistance to other Federal, 
State, and local law enforcement agencies in carrying 
out their wide range of responsibilities. 

Confidential informants. Much of this criminal intelli- 
gence was provided by the Bureau s confidential inform- 
ants, whose services led to the solution of innumerable 
crimes and the prevention or thwarting of many other 
planned offenses. During FY 1971, dissemination of FBI 
informant information resulted in the arrest of 672 per- 
sons by other Federal law enforcement agencies and the 
recovery of $7,591,736 worth of money and merchandise. 
Also on the basis of such information. State and local 
authorities made 6,996 arrests and realized recoveries 
amounting to $14,047,548. 

Arrests. In relation to FBI operations, 6,565 subjects of 
FBI investigations, including fugitives, were arrested as a 
result of data furnished by Bureau confidential inform- 
ants, and 1,690 persons sought for questioning in FBI 
cases were located. This information further assisted 
FBI Special Agents in the recovery of money and mer- 
chandise valued at $30,007,005. 

Fugitive apprehensions. Fugitive apprehensions of all 
types by Special Agents numbered 33,863 during FY 
1971 and marked a 12 percent increase over the previous 
period’s record total. Apprehensions of general fugitives 
(those other than deserters) reached an all-time high 
of 13,693. Of this total, more than 2,800 were fugitives 
located for State and local law enforcement agencies 
under the Federal Unlawful Flight Statute, which en- 
ables the FBI to locate individuals who flee across State 
lines in order to avoid prosecution, confinement, or to 
avoid giving testimony where State felonies are involved. 

Other Accomplishments 

In connection with the some 185 investigative matters 
within its investigative jurisdiction, the FBI scored a 
number of other noteworthy accomplishments in FY 
1971. Descriptions of major accomplishments follow. 

Bank robbery convictions. Convictions under the Federal 
Bank Robbery and Incidental Crimes Statute totaled 
1,613, with many of those convicted having committed 
more than one offense. In regard to this category of 
crime, clinics are conducted by the FBI from time to time 
for the benefit of local police, as well as bank officials and 
employees, concerning the prevention and investigation 
of such offenses. In addition, when investigation deter- 
mines that a robbed banking institution has not con- 
formed to regulations of the Bank Protection Act, which 
requires banks to have security devices and procedures, 
a memorandum is submitted to the regulatory agency in 
each such instance. 

Other bank crimes. Also during the fiscal period, a record 
number of 949 convictions resulted from violations of the 
Federal Reserve Act, and fines, savings, and recoveries 
in these cases totaled $23,020,740. Crimes committed 
aboard aircraft, which fall within FBI jurisdiction, re- 
sulted in 54 convictions, a 74 percent increase over those 
occurring during the previous period. 
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Fraud against the Government. Fraud against the Gov- 
ernment cases handled by the FBI led to 163 convictions — 
a substantial increase over the previous year’s total — and 
fines, savings, and recoveries amounted to $5,690,895. 


Stolen property. Violations of the Interstate Transporta- 
tion of Stolen Property Statute and closely related statutes 
falling within the jurisdiction of the FBI brought about 
1,277 convictions, and savings and recoveries totaling 
$43,346,633 in FY 1971. During this period, an increasing 
number of thefts from brokerage houses and financial 
institutions occurred. FBI investigative activity in these 
matters led to the recovery of securities valued at more 
than $20,000,000 and resulted in over 60 arrests. In an 
effort to combat this type of menace, FBI representatives 
hold periodic seminars designed to alert concerned seg- 
ments of the business community to this form of criminal 
activity. 

Stolen cars. FY 1971 also saw a record 32,076 motor 
vehicles valued at $58,613,402 recovered in connection 
with violations of the Interstate Transportation of Stolen 
Motor Vehicles Statute. Interstate automobile theft rings, 
typically composed of professional thieves, constitute a 
major challenge to law enforcement, and at the conclu- 
sion of the fiscal year, the FBI had 120 such rings under 
active investigation. Convictions under this statute num- 
bered 2,427. 

Cargo thefts. Thefts from interstate shipments account 
for a substantial portion of FBI investigative activity, and 
during FY 1971, 1,106 convictions were recorded in such 
cases. Savings and recoveries amounting to $14,517,432 
were attained. In respect to these crimes, the FBI main- 
tains constant liaison with other law enforcement agen- 
cies and cargo representatives, alerting them to the Bu- 
reau’s jurisdiction as well as suggested countermeasures. 
Informative literature and warning posters pertaining to 
these thefts are also distributed widely by the FBI. 

Civil rights. Complaints alleging deprivation of rights and 
privileges protected under Federal civil rights statutes are 
investigated by the FBI. The results of these investiga- 
tions are immediately furnished to the Civil Rights Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice for prosecutive deter- 
mination. During the fiscal year, 6,995 cases of this type 
were handled by the FBI. 

Federal lands. FBI investigations of crimes on Govern- 
ment and Indian reservations led to a total of 1,484 con- 
victions and the location of 486 fugitives during the fiscal 
year. 

Assaults on police. Assaults against police officers today 
constitute an extremely serious problem in law enforce- 
ment. On June 3, 1971, President Nixon addressed him- 
self to this problem by directing that in addition to making 
available the cooperative services of the FBI’s Laboratory, 
Identification Division, and National Crime Information 
Center and covering of out-of-State leads, the Bureau 
would, upon the request of any chief of police, enter the 
investigation of police killings and conduct investigation 
toward the solution of the crime jointly, in much the same 
manner as investigations of bank robberies involving Fed- 
eral and local violations are conducted. 

Bombs. In carrying out the FBI’s extensive internal 
security responsibilities, considerable information of value 


to other law enforcement agencies is obtained through 
investigation as well as from confidential informants. 
Noteworthy in this respect has been information regard- 
ing the illegal acquisition and stockpiling of weapons, 
ammunition, explosives, and incendiary devices. Such in- 
formation is appropriately and expeditiously disseminated. 


Service Activities 

Significantly complementing the FBI’s contribution to 
this Nation’s war against crime are the many services 
provided by the Bureau on a cost-free basis to la,w enforce- 
ment at all levels of government. Essential, in this regard, 
have been the services of the FBI Laboratory, Identifica- 
tion Division, and National Crime Information Center, 
as well as a broad range of training and other forms^ of 
assistance, which were extended in record numbers during 
FY 1971. Notable efforts were also undertaken during 
the year to improve and strengthen this vital area of 
FBI operations. 

Full professionalization of American law enforcement 
is a continual, prime goal of the FBI, and during FY 1971 
extensive police training aid was extended by the Bureau 
to requesting agencies at all levels of government. 

Experienced and highly qualified FBI instructors af- 
forded needed training assistance in 9,110 law enforce- 
ment training schools throughout the country. In connec- 
tion with these schools, attended by 31 1,210 police officers, 
FBI personnel contributed a total of 83,695 hours of 
instruction. Training dealing with such important a.nd 
timely subject areas as Extremists and Violence, Bombing 
Complaints and Investigations, Functiorrs of an Anti- 
Sniper Squad, Search and Seizure, Police-Community 
Relations, Organized Crime, and Criminology from the 
Police Perspective was provided. 

Bombs. Bombings and Bomb Threats were the topics of 
277 law enforcement conferences held by the FBI during 
the fiscal period. Attended by 33,730 representatives of 
some 8,305 different agencies, these conferences sought to 
promote a better understanding of this_ growing menace 
and to aid law enforcement in countering these acts. In 
addition, the seriousness of this problem area led the 
FBI to conduct specialized in-service training to insure 
that each Bureau Field Office would be able to provide 
local peace officers adequate instructional assistance in 
such matters. 

Slaying of policemen. At, the request of President Nixon, 
the FBI arranged a June 3, 1971, White House conference 
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on killings of police. During this conference, the President 
discussed this major law enforcement concern with 
selected police officials from across the country. Also, at 
the President’s request, 100 chiefs of police, sheriffs, and 
other police officials representing every State later met 
for 2 days at the FBI to discuss the problem and deter- 
mine what could be done to prevent these acts. 

FBI National Academy. During FY 1971, 200 law en- 
forcement officers attended the 86th and 87th Sessions 
of the FBI National Academy, often termed the “West 
Point of Law Enforcement.” With their graduation, the 
total number of graduates of the FBI National Academy 
swelled to 5,934. National Academy training consists of 
an intensive 12-week course designed to prepare experi- 
enced police officers for high administrative and instruc- 
tional responsibilities. Indicative of the efficacy of this 
training is the fact that of the 3,175 graduates still active 
in law enforcement in June 1971, nearly 28 percent were 
executive heads of their departments. 

Retraining. Also during the fiscal year, a National Acad- 
emy Regional Retraining Session, attended by 286 grad- 
uates, was held at Portsmouth, N.H. Numerous State 
National Academy Retraining Sessions were also orga- 
nized and conducted by active National Academy 
graduates. 


New academy. Construction of the new FBI Academy 
complex at Quantico, Va., progressed rapidly during FY 
1971. Nine of the projected 11 buildings that will com- 
pose this modern law enforcement instructional institu- 
tion neared completion, and these nine are expected to 
be finished by spring 1972. This new facility will permit 
a major expansion of the National Academy program, 
allowing some 2,000 officers to attend yearly, and will 
accommodate many specialized police training schools of 
shorter duration. 


FBI Laboratory 

As the finest criminological laboratory of its kind the 
FBI Laboratory provides essential support to all leve s 
of law enforcement without cost. Evidence is submitted 
to the Laboratory for examination with the understand- 
ing that it relates to an official investigation of a criminal 
matter and that the Laboratory’s findmp will be used 
only in connection with this purpose. This assistance ex- 
tends to providing the experts needed to testify in crimina 
prosecutions as to the results of their examinations. 

Examinations. With the conclusion of FY 1971, the 

FBI Laboratory had conducted 462,595 

some 291,008 specimens of evidence 

period-a record high and an increase of 20 

die previous year. Of the total number of exammadon 

FnWved pUcs and chemistry ; 102 , 383 were m the tmns- 

lato and related fields; and 989 pertamed to rad.o 
engineering. 


Special Agents demonstrate defensive tactics at 
ling session. 


Organized crime evidence. The enormous range of 
scientific skills found in the FBI Laboratory enables it 
to handle varied and highly complex requests. For ex- 
ample, a singular expertise in certain technical aspects 
of gambling operations has made the Laboratory an in- 
valuable asset in investigating this phase of organized 
criminal activity. This capacity includes decrypting rec- 
ords, employing codes, and ciphers; reconstructing par- 
tially burned or mutilated writings; determimng a 
common origin of printed gambling matenals; and 
identifying specialty papers used by bookmarkers and num- 
bers writers. In addition, the Laboratory has the ability 
to analyze statistically the operations of complex gamb mg 
devices and to detect alterations made to gambling 
paraphernalia. 


Check file. Among the many outstanding facilities m^- 
tained by the FBI Laboratory is the Nation^ Fraudulent 
Check File, a central repository for fraudulent checks 
passed in the United States, which is used to identify check 
passers and coordinate information pertaining to thein. 
During the fiscal year, 56,286 items were searched through 
this file with resultant identifications totaling 24 891. 
related program, developed in recent years by the Labora- 
tory and termed PROCHECK, is designed automatically 
to identify professional check artists on the basis of com- 
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Identification Division 

As a major service taction, the FBI gathers, main^s. 
classifies and preserves identification data received from 
dfics slates, penal institutions. Federal agencies, and 
private citizens. Information from the identification rec- 
Lds is furnished to law enforcement and government 
agencL at the Federal, State, and local levels for official 

'’Turing FY 1971, the Identification Division of *e 
FB° receied some 6,710.518 sets of 

the total number of fingerprmt cards on hand to 

riards received during this period » 
criminal fingerprint cards were processed ta resu 
that 2 444 860 identifications were made wth pnor re 
j ’ ri 41 Q83 fueitives were identified — an increase 
St 33 fov^ta Sir of fugitives so identified during 
iSious fiscal periori The « 

(over 90 percent) was handled for btate ana 
enforcement agencies. 

Fingerprint section. Also during FY 1971, *e Wenlffi^- 
Latent Fingerprint Section received 32,864 




FBI laboratory technician examines a questioned document. 


latent fingerprint cases — an 8 percent increase over the 
previous fiscal year and an all-time high — and identified 
suspects in 4j2l7 of these cases — a 19 percent increase 
over the previous year. It is estimated that approximately 
25 percent of these cases handled were for local law en- 
forcement. In addition, examiners from this Section con- 
ducted 54 advanced latent fingerprint schools for local 
law enforcement agencies. 

Fingerprint scanner. Rapid progress in the area of an 
automated fingerprint scanner was achieved during the 
fiscal year, and a prototype fingerprint scanner is sched- 
uled for delivery to the Identification Division during 
FY 1972. This scanning device will enable inked finger- 
prints to be read automatically. Additionally, work on a 
computer system which will take data read by the scan- 
ning device and store it in memory banks for comparison 
with other scanned sets of fingerprints is also under way. 


Disaster squad. The FBI Disaster Squad, consisting of 
specially trained fingerprint experts, will,_ upon request, 
assist in the identification of victims killed in major 
tragedies such as transportation accidents, explosions, 
storms, and fires. During FY 1971, this Squad’s services 
were called upon in four major air crashes. 

Uniform Crime Reports 

The Uniform Grime Reporting Program, which has been 
administered by the FBI since 1930, collects, analyzes, 
and publishes crime figures for the United States. This 
information is published by the FBI in the form of four 
quarterly reports to demonstrate current crime trends as 
well as in a comprehensive annual report. 

These compilations are the only nationwide measure 
of the volume of crime and types of criminal behavior and 
are used by officials at all levels of government. Members 
of Congress, law enforcement administrators, sociologists, 
penologists, judges, students, and others concerned with 
the crime problem and the administration of justice. 

New programs are under way in a number of States 
whereby data are being collected at the State level and 
furnished the FBI at this level rather than direct from all 
local agencies. This will streamline the program and pro- 
vide a better quality product. With the assistance of 
the FBI, other States are working to implement such 
programs. 

Other publications. In addition to these crime reports, 
the FBI publishes for the benefit of the law enforcement 
community other information and authoritative data. 
Among the most important publications of this type is 
the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, which is widely dis- 
seminated to police officers. 

National Crime Information Center 

The FBI’s National Crime Information Center, a com- 
puterized information system for local, State, and Fed- 
eral criminal justice agencies, is linked by leased communi- 
cations lines to terminal devices, including other com- 
puters, in law enforcement agencies in all 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, and Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police Headquarters, Ottawa, Canada. 

The system stores data concerning stolen property and 
persons wanted for the commission of serious crimes en- 
tered by the various participating agencies. These data arc 
available for immediate retrieval through any terminal 
device tied into the system. 

The National Crime Information Center has been 
operational since January 1967, and at the close of FY 
1971, the total number of records stored in the Center’s 
files reached 2,799,000, marking a better than 38 percent 
increase over the previous fiscal year. During June 1971, 
transactions on the system totaled 2,002,000 with a daily 
average of 67,000 as compared with a daily average of 
53,000 in June 1970. 

“Hits,” or positive responses to inquiries, averaged 
about 600 daily during June 1971. These positive re- 
sponses resulted in the recovery of stolen property and the 
apprehension of wanted felons, in many cases far removed 
from the location where the theft occurred or the warrant 
was issued. 

Criminal histories, Under development for inclusion in 
the National Crime Information Center is a file of crimi- 
nal histories for use by courts, corrections officers, and 
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prosecutors, as well as police, at all levels of Government. 

This file will contain documented data concerning 
offenders’ formal contacts with criminal justice agencies. 
The criminal fingerprint card taken at the time of arrest 
will be the basic source document for all record entries 
and updates. Information maintained in this national file 
will be restricted to the more serious types of offenses, 
with data concerning minor offenses being retained at 
the State level. This index will efficiently and effectively 
coordinate exchange of criminal history among State and 

Federal jurisdictions. uv u a 

General policy as to system operations is established 
by the FBI upon recommendations from an Advisory 
Policy Board composed of law enforcement adminis- 
trators from throughout the country. The rapid develop- 
ment of these systems and the dynamic growth of the Na- 
tional Grime Information Center’s network represent one 


of the foremost advances in the history of law 
enforcement. 

Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs is the 
principal Federal agency charged with law enforcement 
responsibility in the field of narcotics and dangerous drug 

The Bureau operates worldwide to suppress interna- 
tional narcotics traffic. It maintains agent forces in 4U 
States and in 31 foreign countries. These agents work 
closely with local enforcement personnel both in tlie 
United States and overseas. 

The Bureau also has programs to aid State, local, and 



foreign enforcement personnel in their efforts against drug 
abuse. This assistance takes the form of enforcement aid, 
technical and laboratory support, and a variety of train- 

The Bureau has identified 10 major drug trafficking sys- 
tems operating in the United States and overseas which 
supply the United States with narcotics and dangerous 
drugs Many of these systems have direct organized cnme 
involvement. The Bureau is also represented on the o^a- 
nized crime strike forces, which are directed by the Grimi- 

nal Division in the Department of Justice. 

Background. BNDD was created ^pn^’ 
Reorganization Plan No. 1, which consdMated Federal 
drug control efforts into one agency within the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Under this Plan, the Federal ^reau of 
Narcotics, an agency of the Department of the Treasi^, 
and the Bureau of Drug Abuse Control, an agency of the 

■D ] T^Ynio* A rlYTiinistration. Department ot rleaim, 


FBI trainees examine a car for fingerprints. 


Engineering model of fingerprint scanner developed for the FBI, 



dangerous drugs in the United States, BNDD maintains 
a well-established regional network of enforcement and 
support personnel in the United States and overseas. 

The network extends over 61 cities in 40 States in the 
United States and 44 cities in 31 foreign countries. Con- 
gressional approval of resource increases over the past 
3 years has enabled BNDD to establish this worldwide 
enforcement organization with an authorized strength of 
1,334 agents. 

During FY 1971, Bureau agents removed 2,915.5 
pounds of heroin and morphine base from the illicit mar- 
ket, and made 2,212 arrests. In FY 1970, 1,311.9 pounds 
were seized and 1,660 arrests were made. In FY 1969, 
707.9 pounds were seized and 2,265 arrests were effected. 

Domestic Enforcement Efforts 

Utilizing all available sources of information, BNDD has 
identified 10 major systems in the illicit drug traffic af- 
fecting the United States. Individuals in these organiza- 
tions are targeted for investigation according to their 
importance. 

During the course of an investigation of a major system, 
intelligence will usually reveal a particularly vulnerable 
spot for penetration of the overall system. Usually, a par- 
ticular type of investigative technique or procedure is 
determined to be most appropriate. Such an approach is 
identified as an “Operation.” 

One of the most successful of these investigative tech- 
niques is the mobile task force, which enables the Bureau 
to send agent personnel to any area as needed. 

In the following examples, two of these major narcotic 
systems are discussed and the application of Operations 
and mobile task forces is shown. 

Operation Flanker. The majority of targets in System 
No. 4 are organized crime figures in the New York metro- 
politan area who obtain European heroin in 100 to 200 
pound lots from botli European and Canadian sources. 
The drugs are distributed in pound quantities to whole- 
salers in New York who in turn supply traffickers through- 
out the Nation. 

Operation Flanker was initiated primarily for the pur- 
pose of immobilizing sources of supply in System No. 4. It 
involved subjects in Hartford, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Detroit, Chicago, and New Orleans. The 
operation penetrated a number of organized crime syndi- 
cates at a high level. 

Through Operation Spearhead in Detroit, a sub-part of 
Operation Flanker, BNDD undercover agents made pur- 
chases from a large syndicate of traffickers with New York 
sources of supply. An undercover agent was also accepted 


into an organized crime group, which resulted in the ar- 
rest of a defendant identified as the No. 3 man in one of 
the Chicago syndicates. Undercover probes and title III 
(of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968) wire intercepts of Operation Flanker resulted in the 
arrest of 162 defendants, and the removal of 71.5 pounds 
of heroin and 49.2 pounds of cocaine from the illicit 
market. In addition, agents seized 40 motor vehicles, 79 
weapons and $431,340 in cash. 

Operation Clipper was a task force designed to obtain 
maximum intelligence data and to prosecute evidence 
related to Operation Flanker. The head of a New York 
City organized crime group was arrested pursuant to 
information developed through this BNDD operation. 

Operation Beacon. Major System No. 7 covers individuals 
involved in the illicit manufacture and distribution of 
dangerous drugs, and is worldwide in scope. The bulk 
of enforcement action occurred in the San Francisco Bay 
area, which is the source for most of the hallucinogenic 
drugs in the world. This system consists of small groups 
and freelance traffickers manufacturing and distributing 
huge amounts of dangerous drugs. Since the San Fran- 
cisco area was designated a major system in November 
1969, 400 such individuals have been identified and more 
than 70 percent of these individuals have been immo- 
bilized. 

Operation Beacon was designed to immobilize clan- 
destine laboratories and significant dangerous drug traf- 
fickers. Investigative techniques such as purchase of 
evidence, surveillance, the use of court-approved title III 
wire intercepts, and a mobile task force accounted for 
the success of the operation. 

Twenty-one clandestine drug laboratories were seized 
and 414 defendants have been arrested. Charges are 
pending against an additional 62 defendants. Also seized 
were 8,100,000 dosage units of, controlled drugs valued 
at $4,250,000, 23 weapons, 28 vehicles, $13,540, and 
laboratory equipment valued at $165,000. 

Within Operation Beacon, one investigation should be 
singled out. The Joe Gray Machine Company-Vortex Lab- 
oratories investigation revealed that approximately 18 
individuals were utilizing two apparently legitimate firms 
as fronts for the illegal manufacture and tableting of 
hundreds of thousands of dosage units of hallucinogenic 
drugs per week. Successful completion of this investiga- 
tion resulted in the removal of more than 1,200,000 dosage 
units of hallucinogenic drugs, two sophisticated hallucino- 
genic drug laboratories, and three tableting machines, 
and the arrest of 18 high-echelon drug traffickers. 

Operation Seaboard. Operation Seaboard is an intensifica- 
tion of existing heroin enforcement programs employing 
specialized task forces concentrated on the east coast of 
the United States. 

This concentrated effort against heroin traffickers is 
producing measurable results, especially in terms of the 
quantity of drugs removed from the market and the num- 
ber of defendants arrested. This operation has had a sig- 
nificant impact on the availability of heroin on the east- 
ern seaboard. More than 1,200 defendants were arrested 
and over 350 pounds of heroin were seized during this 
operation. 

Wire intercepts. During FY 1971, BNDD used 31 court- 
authorized title III wire intercepts to develop evidence 
of drug trafficking among those evading conventional 
enforcement efforts. One hundred and twenty-four ar- 
rests were made for various Federal drug law violations 
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on the basis of evidence obtained from these intercepts. 
Many of the defendants arrested had previously been 
identified as members of major distribution systems of 
illicit drugs. Of the total 10,301 communications inter- 
cepted, 1,458 were drug related. Another 1,776 commu- 
nications were related to other types of crime. As a mat- 
ter of policy, BNDD forwards such information on other 
crimes to the appropriate Federal, State, or local law 
enforcement authority. 

Organized crime strike forces. BNDD has a total of 20 
special agents assigned to the Department of Justice strike 
forces in 18 cities. 

The Bureau has received narcotic intelligence infor- 
mation from confidential sources of other participating 
agencies, and BNDD has made available to other enforce- 
ment agencies intelligence on matters outside its juris- 
diction. BNDD has utilized the expertise of the strike 
force attorneys for initiating court-approved electronic 
surveillance, and any portion of admissible intelligence 
not related to BNDD enforcement efforts has been dis- 
seminated to the appropriate agencies. The effectiveness 
of such exchanges by BNDD strike force representatives 
was typified when, on April 29, 1971, a BNDD agent, 
together with Secret Service agents and Postal Inspec- 
tors, arrested four individuals for possession of and con- 
spiracy to sell stolen securities in interstate transportation. 
Seized at the time of the arrests were four $100,000 
negotiable Treasury notes. The notes were part of a 
$13,000,000 theft from the Morgan Trust Company in 
New York City in October 1969. 

In another case, information developed by the Los 
Angeles BNDD strike force representative resulted in a 
seizure by Mexican Federal Police of a twin-engine air- 
craft transporting 10 rifles, pistols, guns, and one anti- 
tank cannon from California to Culiacan, Mexico. Ten 
thousand dollars in cash was seized when the crew of two 
was arrested. The aircraft was being utilized to transport 
arms and cash to Mexico in exchange for ton quantities 
of marijuana that were to be smuggled into the United 
States. The pilot and a second person arrested by Mexican 
authorities face prosecution for violation of subversion 
and insurrection laws in Mexico. 

Foreign Enforcement Efforts 

BNDD tripled its activities directed against foreign drug 
operations in FY 1971. To effectively attack the major 
systems, it was determined that increased enforcement 
activity was needed in foreign countries to intercept drugs 
before they reach U.S. borders. Foreign seizures of heroin 
in FY 1971 totaled 487.9 pounds. Overseas forces now 
total 61 agents. The effects of this policy are reflected in 
the following examples: 

Operation Condor. Operation Condor is an international 
attack on major systems. The heart of Operation Condor 
is in South America, but its sphere of influence includes 
Central America, Europe, Southeast Asia, and the East 
Indies. 

The individuals targeted in Operation Condor include 
those primarily engaged in the manufacture, smuggling, 
and distribution of cocaine and, to a lesser extent, Asian 
heroin. 

A major problem faced by Operation Condor is that 
of maintaining control of foreign nationals released on 
bond. Many of the major violators arrested in this op- 
eration have been able to secure release from custody 
through the posting of cash bonds amounting to hun- 


dreds of thousands of dollars. Once released on bond, 
the defendants flee the jurisdiction of the United States 
and resume activities in the international traffic. 

As a result of Operation Condor, seven defendants were 
arrested by BNDD agents and convicted and sentenced in 
the Southern District of Florida for the illegal importation 
into the United States of approximately 44 pounds of 
heroin. Sentences totaled 145 years and the fines amounted 
to $95,000. 

Other foreign investigations. Other examples of cases 
involving BNDD operations in foreign countries include 
the following: 

(1) The BNDD Paris Region received information 
that a major system subject was traveling from Brussels, 
Belgium, to New York, N.Y. The Bureau of Customs was 
notified and the subject was arrested in the United States. 
An automobile shipped from Europe was seized contain- 
ing 180 pounds of heroin. Just prior to that seizure, BNDD 
notified the Bureau of Customs of the expected arrival 
of a shipment of heroin concealed in a second car. On 
arrival, it cleared customs and was seized in New York 
by BNDD and Customs agents. It contained 200 pounds 
of heroin. The subject arrested when the first car was 
seized was found to be the person responsible for shipping 
the second. Five people arrested in this investigation were 
identified in two major systems. 

(2) BNDD determined that French traffickers were 
driving automobiles to Spain and then shipping them to 
Mexico where they were driven to the United States. 
BNDD agents in the newly established office in Madrid, 
Spain, learned that two major systems subjects removed 
an automobile from the S.S. Virginia after receiving a 
message, “Son is ill.” BNDD agents in cooperation with 
the Spanish police, traced the automobile to Valencia, 
Spain, where on June 3, 1971, the two subjects were 
arrested and 248 pounds of heroin destined for New 
York were seized. 

(3) Information furnished to the new BNDD office in 

Frankfurt, Germany, by the BNDD Paris Office resuhed 
in the arrest of a Turkish citizen and an Iranian citizen 
who were found in possession of 198 pounds of morphine 
base on June 17, 1971. An agent of the Frankfurt Dis- 
trict Office assisted German police in the arrest and 
seizures. 

( 4) BNDD agents in Bangkok, Thailand, working with 
the Thai Central Narcotics Bureau developed information 
of a heroin network from Thailand to Vietnam. Through 
the BNDD office in Saigon, BNDD agents from Bangkok 
and the Thai and Vietnamese police arrested 45 defend- 
ants in Vietnam and seized 90 pounds of heroin and 586 
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pourius oi opium intenaea tor use by U.b. mili tary 
personnel. 

(5) BNDD developed information that a suspected 
Latin American trafficker was using an aircraft to trans- 
port narcotics from Buenos Aires to the United States. The 
individual was placed on Customs Alert, and when he 
entered the United States at Miami a search of the 
aircraft produced 155 pounds of heroin. 

(6) The Chief of Air Traffic Control at Tocuman In- 
ternational Airport in Panama was arrested by Canal 
Zone police on a warrant requested by BNDD and issued 
by the U.S. district court in Dallas, Tex. This violator, 
who was responsible for assisting traffickers in sending 
more than 1,000 pounds of heroin and cocaine to the 
United States via Panama, was charged with conspiracy 
to sell cocaine and conspiracy to smuggle cocaine. A Dallas 
jur)' found the violator guilty. He was sentenced to serve 
5 years. 

(7) BNDD agents in Chula Vista, Calif., seized 19 kilo- 
grams of cocaine and arrested four defendants. As a 
followup, Mexican authorities seized an additional kilo- 
gram of cocaine and arrested one Mexican and three 
South American traffickers. 

(8) Based on information provided by BNDD, Mexican 
authorities in Vera Cruz seized 5 kilograms of cocaine 
and arrested one Mexican and four Chilean traffickers. 
One of the defendants cooperated and an additional 7.75 
kilograms of cocaine hidden aboard the Chilean vessel 
Lebu was seized. The vessel was subsequently impounded 
by Mexican authorities. 

(9) New York BNDD agents arrested two defendants 
and seized 2^ kilograms of cocaine. The cocaine had 
been hidden in specially built hollow-core tables manu- 
factured in Chile. 

Drug Regulation and Inspection 

Under the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and 
Control Act of 1970, the Bureau is charged with a much 
broader regulatory responsibility. As of May 1, 1971, 
BNDD assumed the responsibility formerly under the 
Internal Revenue Service (IRS) and the Food and Drug 
Administration for annually registering an estimated 
500,000 drug handlers. The new law also requires a 
scheduled inspection program of approximately 5,000 
manufacturers and distributors to insure that these han- 
dlers meet and continue to comply with registration 
quahfications. 

To support the registration requirements of the Con- 
trolled Substances Act of 1970 and to meet the imple- 
mentation date established by the Congress, a computer 
system was designed, developed, and operating within a 
5-month period. Beginning with more than 423,000 typed 
documents supplied by IRS, more than 2,000,000 punched 
cards were created, edited, and corrected to establish the 
beginning data base. This required the use of commercial 
contractors in addition to BNDD personnel in order to 
meet the required implementation date. Schedule I and 
II order form books are being issued at a rate 33 per- 
cent higher than the previous rate reported by IRS. 
In addition to these activities, BNDD assists State regu- 
latory agencies in establishing files of registrants in their 
jurisdiction by providing registrant data in machine- 
compatible form without charge. State regulatory agen- 
cies are using the data to develop their own drug control 
programs. 

During FY 1971, BNDD entered into two additional 
Federal-State agreements including the District of Colum- 
bia and renegotiated five agreements delineating respec- 


tive regulatory responsibilities and setting forth coopera- 
tive working arrangements. This brings the total of such 
agreements to 45. Under this program BNDD furnished 
1,630 leads to State regulatory agencies. 

Investigations. The Bureau conducted 562 investigations 
in FY 1971, which resulted in drug seizures from 136 
legitimate handlers, the arrest of 64 violators, the convic- 
tion of 27 violators, and 65 voluntary surrenders of 
narcotic tax stamps or narcotics and other drugs. 

Examples of significant investigations of legitimate drug 
handlers include the following : 

(1) The president/pharmacist of a pharmacy in 
Clayton, Mo., was arrested subsequent to the illegal sale 
of over 45 grams of d-amphetamine powder and 1,000 
d-amphetamine tablets. 

At the time of his arrest he delivered an additional 6.5 
ounces of the d-amphetamine powder, 1 ounce of meth- 
amphetamine powder, and 2,000 Desoxyn tablets. The 
pharmacist had been operating out of his home after 
obtaining the drugs from his pharmacy. A search resulted 
in the additional seizure of 27,000 assorted amphetamines, 
barbiturates, and combination drugs. In addition, he 
surrendered his narcotic tax stamp and his stock of 
narcotic drugs at the pharmacy. 

The following day, IRS closed the pharmacy for non- 
payment of withholding tax for store employees, and 
stocks were seized to satisfy the IRS lien. 

The pharmacist was sentenced to terms of 5 years on 
each of three counts of an indictment charging illegal 
sales of dangerous drugs. These terms were to be served 
consecutively for a total of 15 years. In addition, he was 
fined $10,000 on each of the three counts. 

(2) During an in-depth compliance investigation of a 
pharmacy in Compton, Calif., BNDD agents said that 
the owner/ pharmacist offered a $5,000 bribe to a special 
agent. When agents returned to complete the investiga- 
tion, they said that the pharmacist raised the bribe to 
$10,000. Subsequent to this offer, he allegedly gave agents 
$300, after which an arrest warrant was issued by the 
United States Commissioner. The pharmacist was ar- 
rested by BNDD agents after allegedly paying them the 
remainder of the bribe. After an additional in-depth 
accountability investigation which revealed serious de- 
ficiencies in the records of the firm, BNDD agents again 
arrested the pharmacist and made an executive seizure 
of all controlled drugs and narcotics. 


A drug identification course conducted by the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs at its Washington, D.C,, headquarters. 
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BNDD Agent Training 

The National Training Institute of BNDD, established 
September 3, 1970, offers training for agents, compliance 
investigators, supervisors, technicians, and linguists at its 
Washington, D.G., location. The Institute also conducts 
in-service training throughout BNDD field offices, and 
manages an interagency and non-Government training 
program for Bureau personnel. 

Agent Training Program. The Agent Training Program 
is an intensive 10-week course for new Special Agents. 
The academic program covers all elements of the Special 
Agent’s duties and is reinforced by the continuous series 
of practical field exercises in undercover surveillance and 
raid techniques. New agents are also exposed during this 
program to a rigorous physical conditioning, self-defense, 
and firearms training. The program is designed to prepare 
the agent both physically and mentally for duties he will 
perform in the field. Ninety agents were trained in FY 
1969, 204 in FY 1970, and 369 in FY 1971. Seven schools 
were conducted in FY 1972 training a total of 299 agents. 


Compliance Investigator Training Program. A Compli- 
ance Investigator Training Program of 6 weeks duration 
was devised and implemented in FY 1972. This program 
prepares the investigator to perform audits of major 
pharmaceutical companies as well as any business or pro- 
fession that handles drug substances. Ninety-two trainees 
have completed this program to date. 

Other training programs. In FY 1969, 126 BNDD em- 
ployees participated in other Bureau training programs; 
in FY 1970, 256; in FY 1971, 456. This number was in- 
creased to 494 in FY 1972. In addition, the In-Service 
Training Program provides a total of 80 hours of instruc- 
tion per year to all field personnel. 

BNDD Assistance Activities 

BNDD is the Federal agency with primary responsibility 
for supporting State and local agencies in drug training, 
drug laboratory support, drug law enforcement opera- 
tions, and drug abuse prevention programs. 




to the new BNDD under Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1968. The functions included exchanging pertinent infor- 
mation regarding narcotic law violations and securing, 
compiling, maintaining, and evaluating narcotic addic- 
tion statistics from all areas of the United States. 

BNDD has established several programs to aid State 
and local enforcement agencies in controlling and elimi- 
nating drug abuse and traffic. These programs are dis- 
cussed below. 

Joint Task Forces. When a jurisdiction has a drug prob- 
lem that is beyond its capability, it can request assistance 
from the Bureau. BNDD renders direct support to State 
and local counterparts by creating a Joint Task Force, 
which is an amalgamation of Bureau, State, and local 
agents, under the control of a central headquarters operat- 
ing independently from State and local agencies. Through 







A seminar conducted by the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs for Connecticut State Police. 

Enforcement Aid 

The statute giving BNDD authority to aid State and local 
enforcement agencies in enforcement matters is P.L. 89- 
74, enacted February 1, 1966. This law established opera- 
tional procedure for the Bureau of Drug Abuse Control 
(BDAC). Under Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1968, the 
functions of BDAC were transferred to the new BNDD. 
Specifically, the Enforcement Division of the Bureau was 
asked to “participate in criminal investigations with State 
and local officers .... Develop and coordinate programs 
with participating States to ensure compliance with drug' 
laws at the retail pharmacy level.” 

The area of enforcement aid was reasserted in 1970 by 
the adoption of P.L. 91-513, wherein the Attorney Gen- 
eral is directed to “cooperate with local. State, and Federal 
agencies concerning traffic in controlled substances. To 
this end, he is authorized to . . . cooperate in the institu- 
tion and prosecution of cases in the United States and 
before the licensing board of several States.” 

The provisions of 21 U.S.G, 198 established the author- 
ity for the old Federal Bureau of Narcotics (FBN) to co- 
operate with State and local agencies in the enforcement 
of dmg violations. These functions were also transferred 


this organization, local participating agents are provided 
with technological, procedural, and scientific assistance 
from the Bureau. 

Such a Joint Task Force was established in New York 
City in February 1970. By the end of FY 1972, it is pro- 
jected that the force will consist of 48 BNDD agents, 16 
State police, and 108 local police. During FY 1971, the 
New York Joint Task Force made 328 arrests and is con- 
sidered a highly effective enforcement tool. 

Metropolitan Enforcement Groups. Another effective 
program available to local enforcement agencies is the 
Metropolitan Enforcement Group (MEG) , a concept de- 
vised in 1969 by BNDD and the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration. MEG units consist of local law 
enforcement officers and BNDD agents from the local dis- 
tricts. MEG units detect, investigate, and apprehend 
narcotic and dangerous drug traffickers within metro- 
politan areas. The MEG concept recognizes the mobility 
of the drug trafficker and envisions increased cooperative 
enforcement efforts between jurisdictions as a counter to 
this mobility. BNDD assistance is the catalyst for this co- 
operation. The MEGs are funded through LEA A dis- 
cretionary funds. 
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By April 1970, 28 MEGs were operating; 14 were or- 
ganizing; and 17 were in planning stages. By the end of 
calendar 1971, 50 MEGs were operational. It is hoped 
that eventually there will be 176 MEGs throughout the 
United States. 

The effectiveness of the MEG concept is demonstrated 
in the following examples : 

□ The metropolitan area encompassing Reading, Pa., 
showed a 14-percent decrease in overall crime by the 
close of FY 1970 after the local MEG unit had been 
in operation for only 2 months. Although detailed sta- 
tistical data are lacking, a decrease in overall heroin 
traffic and abuse was reported. 

n A Cleveland, Ohio, MEG, consisting of the Cleveland 
Police Department, Western Suburban Enforcement 
Bureau, and BNDD agents of the Cleveland District 
Office, ended an undercover investigation which lasted 
several months. Early in July 1971, more than 50 
persons were arrested as a result of this action. 

□ During April 1971, the Atlanta, Ga., MEG, assisted 
by the BNDD Atlanta District Office, completed 61 
cases, 20 for narcotics violations and 41 for dangerous 
drug violations. 

□ The Savannah, Ga., MEG, also aided by the BNDD 
Atlanta District Office, made 1 7 arrests for possession 
and sale of narcotics and dangerous drugs in April 
1971. In addition, a major drug theft operation was 
smashed, three persons arrested, and $12,000 worth 
of narcotics and dangerous drugs seized. 

I I Tri-County Regional Narcotics Unit, the Portland, 
Oreg., MEG, conducted its first major round-up in 
late June. Twenty persons were arrested and 100 
pounds of marijuana and quantities of other narcotics 
and dangerous drugs were seized. 

Direct assistance. Direct BNDD assistance to local juris- 
dictions at the agent level is another form of enforcement 
aid. Agent assistance is often provided in intelligence op- 
erations, such as surveillance and preliminary investi- 
gations. BNDD agents also aid in overall planning 
and act as observers. Through BNDD cooperation with 
State and local agencies, 1,713 arrests were made in FY 
1969, 900 in FY 1970, and 2,247 in FY 1971. In 1971 
local agencies made 4,99 1 requests for assistance ; BNDD 
responded to 3,094 of these. The results of this close co- 
operation are encouraging. Following are a few case his- 
tories that point out different types of aid and the success 
achieved by this program ; 

□ In the Boston Region during June 1971, cooperative 
efforts resulted in the seizure of 14 pounds of mesca- 
line, more than 100 pounds of marijuana, and the 
arrest of six defendants. 

□ In July 1971, the Santa Ana, Calif., Police Department 
requested assistance in the arrest of persons who would 
be picking up two trunks of marijuana at the local 
Railway Express Office. As a result, three persons 
were arrested and 350 pounds of marijuana were 
seized. BNDD agents and officers from the Santa Ana 
Police Department made the arrests and seizures. 

□ Montgomery County, Md., police requested aid in 
investigating the reason for increasing seizures of; 
DMT in the area. With agent aid from BNDD, a 
clandestine DMT laboratory was uncovered and three 
persons arrested. 

□ In Cincinnati, Ohio, local police with BNDD agent 
aid arrested four persons and shut down a clandestine 
laboratory producing methamphetamine; the equip- 


ment was valued at $3,000. Seized with the defendants 
were a kilo of marijuana and a gallon of phenobarbital 
elixir. 

□ Late in 1970, BNDD agents working with St. James, 
Minn., policemen seized 970 pounds of marijuana and 
arrested two persons. One of the few marijuana-to- 
hashish conversion laboratories ever found m the 
United States was discovered as well. 

State and Local Training 

The problem of providing specialized narcotic and dan- 
gerous drug law enforcement training for State and local 
enforcement officers has been of great concern to the 
Bureau from its inception. Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1968, which created BNDD, stated that “the new BNDD, 
to be headed by a director appointed by the Attorney 
General, will . . • 'work with State and local govern- 
ments in their crack-down on illegal trade in dmgs an^^ 
narcotics and help to train local agents and. 

This statutory authority was reasserted in P.L. 91-51o 
(October 27, 1970) which stated that “the Attorney 
General shall cooperate with local, State, and Federal 
agencies concerning traffic in controlled substances and 
in suppressing the abuse of controlled substances. O' t is 
end, he is authorized to . . . conduct training programs 
on controlled substance law enforcement for State, local, 

and Federal personnel.” ^ c a 

To carry out the responsibility of providing State ana 
local training, BNDD established several basic programs. 
The programs offered include a 10-week Police Train- 
ing Institute conducted at the National Training Insti- 
tute, a 2-week Law Enforcement Training School con- 
ducted at the National Training Institute and in loca- 
tions throughout the United States, a Forensic Chemists 
School conducted at the National Training Institute and 
workshops for College Administrators conducted m Wash- 
ington D.G., and more recently in field locations throug'h- 
out the United States. The Bureau also provides assist- 
ance to foreign law enforcement officials by conducting 
international training programs. A description of each of 
these programs follows. 

Ten-week training program. In FY 1971, the 10-week 
Police Training Institute was introduced. This acadenay- 
like program provides foreign, State, county, and city 
drug enforcement officers with intensive training similar 
to that received by BNDD criminal investigator person- 
nel. Seventy officers graduated from this program in FY 
1971, and 71 officers participated in FY 1972. 

Two-week training program. The 2-week Law Enforce- 
ment Training School was originally conducted m Wash- 
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Chemists from State and local agencies receive specialized 
training in a forensic chemist seminar conducted by the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 


ington, D.C.; however, through the development of mo- 
bile training teams and by providing training to regional 
training personnel, BNDD has been able to provide this 
training not only in Washington, D.G., but in locations 
throughout the United States. In FY 1969, 1,354 police 
officers graduated from this program; in FY 1970, 1,490; 

3,275; and in FY 1972, 3,941 officers par- 
ticipated in a total of 55 programs. 

Other State and local programs. In FY 1969, 215 law 
enforcement personnel participated in other State and 
local training programs conducted by the National Train- 
ing Institute; in FY 1970, this number increased to 1,788 ; 
in FY 1971 this number again increased to 8,718; in FY 
1972 a total of 2,499 persons participated in these pro- 
grams. In addition, field personnel have participated in 
training of more than 200,000 people in sessions and 

seminars cohducted since FY 1969.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Forensic chemist training. The Bureau also offers a train- 
ing program for forensic chemists. The school is designed 
to increase the chemist’s knowledge of the drug abuse 
problem, update his methodology, improve his scientific 
techniques, and advise him of available BNDD services. 
During FY 1969, 57 chemists from State and local agen- 
cies participated in this program; during FY 1970, 50; 
during FY 1971, 65; and during FY 1972, 98 chemists 
participated in five programs. 

International training assistance. Beginning with FY 
1971, BNDD expanded the scope and direction of its in- 
ternational training program. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of gaining and maintaining the allegiance of for- 
eign law enforcement officials in United States efforts 
to interdict international drug trafficking, BNDD inten- 
sified its international training activities. Traditionally, 
BNDD had participated in international enforcement 
seminars, allowed foreign personnel to participate in do- 
mestic training programs and conducted annual schools 
for Latin American police officials in Washington, D.C. 

In FY 1971, BNDD’s National Training Institute ini- 
tiated specialized schools, designed for and conducted in 
foreign countries. During that fiscal year, BNDD con- 
ducted programs in Australia, Canada, Luxembourg, and 
Mexico. The 2-week programs in Canada and Mexico, 
which trained the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and 
the Federal Judicial Police, respectively, were especially 
successful. 

In FY 1972, this effort was intensified. Schools were 
conducted in the Panama Canal Zone; Saigon, Vietnam; 
Panama City, Panama; Dublin, Ireland; Washington, 
D.C. ; Banff, Canada; Mexico City, Mexico; Rome, Italy; 
Santiago, Chile; Lima, Peru; Republic of Singapore; 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; Vienna, Austria; and Manila, 
the Philippines. Most recently the programs have been 
modified to include intensive and realistic practical exer- 
cises utilizing the most advanced technical equipment 
and techniques available to reinforce classroom instruc- 
tion in sophisticated drug enforcement techniques. 

These programs have not only increased the effective- 
ness of BNDD’s international mission by developing an 
extremely close working relationship among the more 
than 1,500 foreign participants and BNDD officials, but 
have also proven to have the potential to be the single 
most important factor in the interdiction of international 
drug traffic by foreign law enforcement agencies. 

Laboratory Support 

More physical evidence is collected in drug-involved 
criminal cases than in any other type. During FY 1971, 
for instance, nearly 29,000 exhibits of drug evidence 
were analyzed by BNDD laboratories — each requiring at 
least two, and usually three or more scientific procedures 
to determine identity and desired information. More 
than 100,000 examinations were conducted last year in 
BNDD laboratories. 

To handle this workload, BNDD operates regional 
laboratories in New York, N.Y. ; the District of Columbia; 
Chicago, 111.; Dallas, Tex.; San Francisco, Calif.; and 
Miami, Fla. The Bureau also runs the Special Testing and 
Research Laboratory in Washington, D.C, 

Methods used in the laboratory range from the classic 
color tests and melting or freezing point determinations, 
to the use of highly sophisticated instruments which meas- 
ure light absorption. 
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Regional laboratories. The regional laboratories offer 
support and assistance to both BNDD special agents and 
local law enforcement agencies. 

This assistance includes analysis of drug evidence and 
expert court testimony at no charge to the requesting 
agency. In 1970, regional laboratory representatives spent 
more than 4,000 hours in court testifying in State and 
local cases. BNDD laboratories also serve as supplemental 
facilities to State and local crime laboratories when un- 
usual problems arise. 

Special Testing and Research Laboratory. Special ana- 
lytical problems encountered by the regional laboratories, 
as well as those of other Federal, State, foreign, or local 
laboratories, are handled by the BNDD Special Testing 
and Research Laboratory in Washington, D.G. In this 
laboratory, problem evidence and new compounds are 
identified and characterized, and methods of analysis are 



Laboratories of the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
provide technical support for State and local law 
enforcement officials, 

developed. Special studies are also conducted to solve 
particular enforcement problems involving drug evidence, 
and “ballistics” examinations of drug tablets are 
performed. 

The laboratory also supplies reference materials and 
provides forensic training for BNDD and other agencies 
and individuals at the Federal, State, and local levels, as 
well as furnishing full analytic support to BNDD foreign 
regional offices. Unlike evidence handled by the regional 
laboratories, the analysis of this foreign evidence is usually 
not required in court. Meticulous examination of the ma- 
terial is nevertheless essential because the information is 
used for intelligenqe purposes. 


The Special Testing and Research Laboratory has 
sophisticated instruments which enable it to handle com- 
plex analytical problems. New and esoteric drugs and 
plant materials, as well as new combinations of previously 
identified compounds, are regularly referred to it by the 
other laboratories. 

The laboratory also has an important ballistics func- 
tion. It maintains the world’s most extensive library of 
dosage forms of controlled drugs, comprising about 7,000 
different items, which it uses in ballistics comparison with 
drugs in the illicit market. Examination of characteristics 
of dosage forms enables the laboratory to trace various 
exhibits to a common source— either a known manufac- 
turer or a clandestine operation. The laboratory provides 
this service on an international scale, 

As a service to crime laboratories throughout the world, 
the laboratory provides reference material on hard to 
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obtain, controlled drugs. These items must often be syn- 
thesized because of their scarcity. 

Research conducted by the laboratory is directed to- 
wards developing improved analytical procedures for 
abused drugs. Research is also underway to develop ac- 
curate physical data on these drugs, to develop “tags” 
for tracing distribution patterns, and to determine geo- 
graphic origins of heroin varieties. 

Because of their expertise, members of the Special 
Testing and Research Laboratory staff are regularly called 
upon to provide training for both BNDD and other foren- 
sic chemists. The staff develops curricula and participates 
in Forensic Chemists Schools held at the BNDD National 
Training Institute. Staff members are sought as par- 
ticipants in a number of training programs, symposiums, 
and seminars. BNDD conducted three Forensic Chemist 
Seminars in FY 1969 with 57 students, five seminars in 



Laboratory identification of drugs is accomplished by X-ray 
defraction in which the crystalline structure of a drug is matched 
to a known pattern. 


FY 1970 with 50 students, and five seminars in FY 1971 
with 65 students. 

Reference samples. The major problem facing law en- 
forcement laboratories in FY 1969 and FY 1970 was 
obtaining samples of drugs being sold on the “street” — 
drugs such as LSD, PCP, STS, and others. BNDD sought 
a solution to this problem by broadening existing pro- 
grams. Over 200 samples of known compounds — 
“references” or “standards” — ^were furnished domestic 
and foreign laboratories in FY 1969. In FY 1970, more 
than 500 reference samples were provided. 

Publications. BNDD is responsible for publishing and 
distributing several publications. In 1967, BNDD started 
publishing a newsletter, Microgram, to alert forensic 
scientists to new substances as part of BNDD’s “Early 
Warning” system. The newsletter is distributed to forensic 
science laboratories in law enforcement agencies through- 
out the United States and to more than 50 other countries. 
The distribution increased from approximately 500 ad- 
dressees in FY 1969 to more than 1,000 in FY 1970. 

Drug Abuse Prevention Assistance 

The Attorney General has the authority to implement 
drug abuse prevention programs in concert with enforce- 
ment activities (P.L. 91-513). 

During FY 1971, the drug abuse prevention effort of 


the Bureau concentrated on three major activities: the 
public inquiry and information program; the voluntary 
compliance program; and the community organizational 
program. 

BNDD provides technical assistance in enforcement- 
related prevention programs through both its headquar- 
ters and regional offices. The Bureau also provides films, 
publications, and speakers. These prevention efforts in- 
volve many groups and organizations, and attempt to 
involve law enforcement agencies with other community 
organizations in order to establish prevention programs 
at the State and local level. 

Public inquiry activity. BNDD participates in a 3 -year 
national mass media advertising campaign, run in co- 
operation with the Department of Defense and the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, and handled through 
the Advertising Council. The Bureau also provides in- 
formation to the general public. This information deals 
primarily with cooperation between the community and 
enforcement groups, and with the role of the professional 
in drug-related and educational professions in prevention 
activities. To this end, the Bureau provides a wide range 
of materials. 

Voluntary compliance. Through the voluntary com- 
pliance program, information on existing laws and regula- 
tions relating to controlled substances is distributed to 
regulated industries and involved professions. The pro- 
gram also encourages the implementation of prevention 
programs. The Bureau maintains liaison with professional 
associations, such as the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, and provides encouragement and assistance to 
the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association and indi- 
vidual manufacturers in the development of prevention 
materials, films, and publications. 

Community organization. The Bureau has also estab- 
lished pilot community projects for drug prevention. 
These projects involve local leadership in a specific com- 
munity in each of the Bureau’s 13 domestic regions. The 
13 pilot areas were selected for their diversity in size 
and type. The pilot areas ranged from a city the size of 
Omaha, Nebr., to the small town of Odessa, Tex. 

New approaches. Innovative approaches to drug abuse 
prevention continued as contacts were established with 
organizations dealing with youth, the arts, business and 
labor, education, communication, religion, mass media, 
and others. Any new information or concepts are promptly 
communicated to the appropriate Federal, State, or com- 
munity organizations. 

Numerous police programs throughout the country receive 
funding from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 
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Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration 


The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) provides financial and technical assistance to 
State and local governments to fight crime; and, under 
President Nixon’s leadership, such assistance has grown 
to unprecedented levels. 

Funds are used to attack every facet of crime with 
special emphasis placed on street crimes and burglaries 
and other crimes of violence. 

Heavy emphasis also is given to crime prevention and 
the rehabilitation of offenders, especially juveniles; for 
reducing the number of crime repeaters is one key to 
reducing overall crime rates. 

Priority is given to improving all aspects of the opera- 
tions of police, courts, and corrections systems, as well 
as to the reduction of organized crime, juvenile delin- 
quency, and civil disorders. 

In seeking steadily growing budgets for LEAA, the 
President has said that the bulk of criminal justice 
responsibilities rests with States and localities, and the 
Federal Government must provide massive funding and 
unexcelled leadership to assist them. 

When President Nixon assumed oflSce, the budget for 
LEAA was $63 million. He sought — and Congress ap- 
proved — greatly increased amounts for the crime reduc- 
tion programs of cities, counties, and States. 

In FY 1970, the budget grew to $268 million. In FY 
1971, it rose to $529 million. For FY 1972, it grew sharply 
again, to nearly $700 million. And for FY 1973, it is 
$850 million. 

The leadership component of the Federal aid effort 
was demonstrated by a series of landmark conferences 
called at the President’s direction for the Nation’s top 
law enforcement and criminal justice officials. 

The President convened meetings for police chiefs 
and sheriffs to devise more effective ways to combat the 
most serious types of crimes. 

The National Conference on the Judiciary was created 
at the President’s direction, and out of it grew a number 
of new programs to improve courts, and thus enhance the 
speed and fairness of trials. 

For the first time in 100 years, a National Conference 
on Corrections was held to help implement the Presi- 
dent’s call for a massive overhaul of prisons and jails and 
the creation of effective rehabilitation programs. 

All of these efforts were either carried out or planned 
in FY 1971, and all were supported with LEAA funds. 

In July of 1972, it was announced that serious crimes 
had increased only 1 percent in the first quarter of the 
year — the smallest increase in 11 years— and that 80 
major cities had actually reduced crimes. 

“The right of all citizens to feel safe on the streets and 
secure in their homes is fundamental to individual liberty 
and national progress,” the President commented. "It 
is a right on which this Administration has placed a new 
and major emphasis.” 

In listing a series of Federal initiatives relevant to the 
decreasing crime rate, the President cited this one first: 


Los Angeles police officer prepares to go on patrol. 
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“We have dramatically increased Federal assistance for 
State and local authorities.” 

Under the LEAA program, a nationwide crime control 
program has been created for the first time in the Nation’s 
history. It is a reality in every State, and in every State it 
is a cooperative venture among the State, city, and county 
governments. Tens of thousands of projects are in 
operation. 

The bulk of LEAA funds goes to States in the form of 
block grants, which they redistribute for city, county, or 
statewide projects. They cover every area of crime control 
need. 

LEAA also awards discretionary funds for high priority^ 
programs that might not be otherwise funded. 

There are also special funds for corrections and reha- 
bilitation programs. 


Police helicopter operations in the District of Columbia receive 
funding from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

LEAA conducts research and development to devise 
new operational techniques and equipment for law en- 
forcement and criminal justice agencies. 

Thousands of policemen and other criminal justice per- 
sonnel attend college with the aid of LEAA funds to 
sharpen their skills and broaden the knowledge needed 
for better performance. 

In FY 1971, the agency was reorganized and a fresh 
emphasis was placed upon crime reduction. 

The reorganization led to creation of the new High 
Impact Anti-Grime Program, in which special funding 
of up to $160 million will be placed in eight major cities 
during a 2-year period. The major goal is to reduce street 
crimes and burglaries in each city by 5 percent in 2 years 
and 20 percent in 5 years. 

The cities are Ne^vark, N.J. ; Baltimore, Md. ; Atlanta, 
Ga.; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, Tex.; St, Louis, Mo.; 
Denver, Colo.; and Portland, Oreg, 

High Impact also will provide planning concepts— in 
a sense, blueprints— so that similar programs can easily 
be undertaken by other cities. 

The High Impact program is one facet of the agency’s 
new Grime Specific Planning concept— to make crime 
reduction the focus of every aspect of LEAA efforts. 

In July 1972, Attorney General Kleindienst com- 


mented on improving crime rates, and said of the LEAA 
program : 

“We believe it has made and is making a recognizable 
impact on the improvement of criminal justice in this 
country. There are many at the other end of the Federal- 
State-local spectrum who agree with us. 

“The Chief of Police in Kansas City, Mo., has written 
us: T want to . . . tell you very frankly that if we had 
not had assistance from you here in Kansas City, we 
would be in bad straits.’ 

“The Los Angeles, Calif., Police Chief wrote: ‘With 
the assistance of LEAA, law enforcement in the City of 
Los Angeles has been able to progress to a level of service 
otherwise unobtainable.’ 

“The Police Commissioner for the City of Detroit, 
Mich., writes that ‘here in Detroit, the assist we have re- 
ceived from LEAA is truly making our Department far 
more responsive and far more effective.’ 

“The Police Chief of Charlotte, N.G,, which showed 
a noteworthy reduction in crime in 1971, states : ‘Projects 
funded by your agency have been a decisive factor in our 
ability to achieve this reduction.’ ” 

Some LEAA-funded projects are local in nature: For 
instance, saturation police patrols, new communications 
equipment to speed police response time, citizen educa- 
tion for crime prevention, and halfway houses for 
juveniles. 
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Some LEAA-funded projects are region-wide: For in- 
stance, corrections centers for metropolitan areas, nar- 
cotics control and organized crime control enforcement, 
and intelligence units which encompass cities and 
counties. 

Some LEAA-funded projects are statewide: For in- 
stance, new networks of halfway houses for juvenile and 
adult offenders, rehabilitation programs. State-organized 
crime control councils, and computerized dockets for 
courts have been initiated. 

Some LEAA-funded projects embrace a number of 
States or are nationwide: For instance, Project 
SEARCH, a computerized system for interstate exchange 
of criminal history information, training programs for 
police in riot prevention and control, police training in 
dismantling explosives devices, and region-wide organized 
crime efforts are underway. 

A Sampling of State Programs 

The largest part of the LEAA budget goes in block grants 
to States, and they in turn subgrant most of the funds 
to their cities and counties. Because thousands of LEAA- 
sponsored projects are underway, it is impossible, of 
course, to list them all. But the following section describes 
a sampling of projects in a few States. 

States reported in FY 1971 that their common needs 
and most active areas of spending of LEAA funds in- 
cluded: LFpgraded law enforcement, courts, and correc- 
tions personnel; new and improved communications sys- 
tems; better community relations; more effective juvenile 
delinquency programs; and effective treatment and re- 
habilitation programs for narcotic addicts and chronic 
drug abusers. 

Almost all States reported heavy usage of LEAA funds 
to support more effective police patrols. Patrol activities 
ranged from reconstituted foot patrols in one city to a 
new helicopter patrol in another. 

The State Criminal Justice Planning Agencies (SPAs), 
which administer LEAA funds in each of the States and 
territories, also report they are giving increased emphasis 
to better training for criminal justice personnel in order 
to upgrade all aspects of law enforcement. 

Recent activities of the SPAs disclose growing emphasis 
on enforcement participation in community programs 
aimed at rehabilitating rather than punishing offenders, 
educating rather than penalizing violence-prone juveniles 
and adults, and treating rather than penalizing those in- 
volved in drug abuse. 

While mutual problems in broad areas of law enforce- 
ment are evidenced in many States, specific needs of local 


law enforcement agencies vaty substantially. 

For example, large Mountain States may have unique 
problems stemming from the existence of relatively small 
towns scattered over a vast and rugged area. The con- 
centrated populations in large urban areas add special 
pressures to law enforcement in other States. Minority 
communities, college towns, resorts, and other areas also 
necessitate diverse approaches to law enforcement. 

These accounts demonstrate how some SPAs are using 
LEAA funds to meet their law enforcement problems and 
reduce crime in their communities. These accounts are 
drawn from reports submitted by the SPAs themselves, 
and reflect the administration of LEAA funds at the 
State level. 

In condensing these reports for this chapter, certain 
of the State reports were written to place special emphasis 
on their police, courts, and corrections programs, which 
are the basis of the criminal justice system. Others of 
the State accounts give a general overview of all law 
enforcement and crime reduction programs. 

Arizona. Arizona utilizes its block grant funds in a way 
designed to provide steady and orderly progress toward 
improvement of the entire criminal justice system. Action 
programs have been undertaken in all major law enforce- 
ment areas. 

In the area of police operation, efforts center on im- 
proving police personnel and upgrading equipment, espe- 
cially police communications equipment. During the past 
3 years, $400,000 has been expended on police training. 
Basic training has been provided to more than 1,000 
police officers, and 300 others have received advanced 
or specialized training. In the same 3-year period, more 
than $800,000 was allocated to improving equipment. 
About 75 percent of these funds have gone to upgrading 
police communications. The major objective of the com- 
munications improvement program is to bring all sys- 
tems in the State up to an acceptable standard. 

Arizona also has a strong commitment to the im- 
provement of its correctional and rehabilitation programs, 
and has devoted over $1 million to that effort over the 
past 3 years. Included among the improvements were the 
establishment of misdemeanor probation services in seven 
lower courts, establishment of halfway houses and com- 
munity correctional centers, supervision for interstate 
probation and parole cases, and establishment of a youth 
conservation camp. The emphasis in these efforts is on 
community-based programs; but new construction, espe- 
cially of juvenile detention facilities, is also underway. 
A new juvenile court center has been completed in Yuma 
County, and a grant has been awarded for a detention 
home in Coconino County. 

More than 10 percent of the action grant funds 
awarded to Arizona in FY 1971 were used for improve- 
ment of the court and prosecution system, up from 5 per- 
cent in FY 1970. Most of the funds expended have been 
for recruiting, training, and upgrading personnel. A major 
project in the area of court improvement, funded by 
LEAA discretionary funds, was the Prosecutors’ Tech- 
nical Assistance Unit, located in the Arizona Depart- 
ment of Law. This unit has prepared three training 
manuals, five training tapes, and a publication which 
outlines Arizona cases on self-defense. Another project 
unit will result in a complete overhaul of the Rules of 
Criminal Procedure, and eventually of the Criminal Code. 

Arkansas. Police operations were improved in Arkansas 
during FY 1971 by programs funded by LEAA to up- 
grade communications and information systems. A state- 
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wide communications system is nearing completion; and 
72 counties as well as the State Police have received 
grants to upgrade their police communications equip- 
ment. A computerized information system was developed 
which will tie together all components of the criminal 
justice system through terminals on a State network. 
Arkansas also has been selected for participation in 
Project SEARCH — a special LEAA and FBI project for 
the development of a nationwide automated criminal his- 
tories system. A project has been undertaken in the State 
to conduct a survey of police-community relations prob- 
lems. The Little Rock Police Department is the first law 
enforcement agency to participate in this project. 

To help eliminate the serious backlog of felony cases 
awaiting trial in Pulaski County, a grant was awarded to 
the county for a 3-month special project. Funds are used 
to furnish additional support personnel. In addition to a 
reduction of the backlog, the project has been instrumental 
in reducing the county jail population from 110 to 38 
felons. 

Arkansas spent $448,200 in FY 1971 to improve its 
correctional programs. In addition to these funds, money 
was authorized for a juvenile detention home in Arkadel- 
phia. A discretionary grant of $61,096 was also awarded 
to the Arkansas Department of Corrections for a project 
to supplement the cost of construction of the maximum 
security unit at Cummins Prison. 

California. Crime problems in California are complicated 
by the State’s 20 million population, the variety of its 
geography, the diversity of its socioeconomic groups, its 
numerous large uri)an areas, and its more than 400 cities. 
Planning for enhanced crime prevention and law en- 
forcement requires, therefore, varied programs and 
widely diversified funding. The State’s criminal justice 
system requires a total budget of over $1.1 billion 
annually. 

Among projects funded in the field of corrections were 
grants to Alameda County for improved sentencing and 
detention procedures for persons convicted of crimes. The 
funds will be used to implement a work-furlough pro- 
gram; to offer inmates counseling, vocational assistance 
and job retraining; a misdemeanant citation program to 
reduce the number of persons in detention awaiting trial ; 
and a pretrial release program to be operated by the 
county probation department. 

Statistics show that in 1970 there were 13,836 arrests 
for heroin offenses in California — 1 percent of the State’s 
total arrests. A study disclosed that 50 percent of street 
crime may be attributable to addicts seeking money for 
drugs. 

A project directed at drug abuse treatment, research, 
and rehabilitation was funded to operate in the corn- 
munity of Venice and on the nearby campus of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. The project will ^in- 
clude a halfway house for therapeutic^ drug rehabilita- 
tion; a detoxification center; a prevention, referral, and 
counseling program, a community “crisis pad” and street 
doctor” ; and a methadone program and methadone half- 
way house. 

To assist in dealing with street violence and campus 
disorders, a Civil Disturbance Operations School estab- 
lished and operated by the California Military Depart- 
ment with participation of other agencies,^ was funded y 
the SPA. It will provide training to California law en- 
forcement personnel, government officials, school 
istrators, public utility personnel, and the military. When 
completed, the 3-year project, in San Luis Obispo, wil 
have provided some 3,500 participants with knowledge 


to advise governmental agencies in planning and control 
techniques for civil disturbances and other special 
operations. 

Delaware. Delaware has used LEAA funds for programs 
in all areas of the criminal justice system — police, courts, 
and corrections. 

A major problem affecting all areas of the criminal 
justice system in the State is in the area of information 
gathering, assembling, and analyzing. Special needs also 
exist in the State to upgrade correctional programs. 

As a result of the need to coordinate criminal justice 
data, a Criminal Law Enforcement System (CLUES) 
was developed. This system will aid all elements of the 
criminal justice system; the police will be able to deter- 
mine within seconds whether or not a suspect is wanted , 
the courts will be capable of determining the availability 
of courtroom space ; and corrections personnel will be able 
to predict prisoners’ status and logistic requirements many 
months in advance. 

It is expected that two of the State’s largest local police 
departments, in addition to the State police, will soon 
have on-line access capabilities into this system. 

The need for increased police protection at a Delaware 
beach resort, Rehoboth Beach, resulted in Project ABLE 
(Atlantic Beach Law Enforcement), which provided 
money for additional police officers and equipment foi 
that area. 

An innovative correctional program is also underway 
in Delaware. Galled Volunteers in Corrections (VIC), 
the program provided training for more than 100 men 
and women in FY 1971 and placed them in volunteer 
jobs with the Division of Adult Corrections, the Division 
of Juvenile Corrections, and the New Castle County 
Family Court. 

Studies were undertaken during the fiscal year to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the court system in the State. 
These studies pointed to the need for better management 
and improvement of the system, especially Justice of the 
Peace Courts. Public defenders operating with insufficient 
staffs also were shown to require attention. 

District of Columbia. Surveys indicate that a rise in the 
District’s crime rate in the 1960’s and a rise in heroin 
usage occurred almost simultaneously, necessitating an 
increased allocation of enforcement resources to cut off 
the supply of hard drugs and enforce laws against pushers 
and users of hard drugs. 

The Narcotics Treatment Administration (N i A) has 
received LEAA funding for programs which include 
methadone maintenance, detoxification, and abstinence. 
Begun in 1970 with treatment for 150 addicts, NTA was 




A program to purchase lock boxes for methadone maintenance 
patients to take home has been conducted by the Washington, 
D.C., Narcotics Treatment Administration, supported 
by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

reaching 3,500 addicts by the close of FY 1971. This 
effort was supported by $3 million in LEAA funding for 
FY 1971. 

In the area of offender rehabilitation, the District of 
Columbia SPA is seeking to address the needs for more 
adequate rehabilitative facilities, better trained personnel 
to handle increased detention and commitment caseloads, 
and more effective community programs permitting in- 
mates to work or attend school while in custody. 

A District of Columbia Department of Corrections pro- 
gram supported by LEAA provides college education to 
incarcerated offenders. In the “Prison College Project,” 
juvenile and adult offenders who pass a high school 
equivalency examination are permitted to pursue higher 
education in classes at Federal City College. 

LEAA funds also helped the Department of Correc- 
tions establish a Psychiatric Treatment Unit to provide 
in-patient and out-patient residential treatment for seri- 
ously disturbed individuals in the prison community. 


Idaho. Three major action programs funded in Idaho 
during FY 1971 were directed at improving police opera- 
tions. These include the Peace Officer Training Program 
which covers all levels of police service, the implementa- 
tion of an integrated communications system, and the 
formation of narcotics investigation teams in various areas 
of the State. 

Action grants and technical assistance also have been 
provided to improve the Idaho court system. One project 
maintains the continuity of the Five-State Conference of 
Trial Court Judges and will create a multi-State confer- 
ence on both the appellate judge and trial judge level. 
Another project, aimed at establishing a more precise 
and expeditious court administration, was planned for 
FY 1972. 

Two new corrections programs funded during the fiscal 
year aim at improving rehabilitation of offenders. Volun- 
teer and probation-aide projects have been developed 
which will free the field officer from much of his routine 
work. Through another program, a diagnostic center has 
been established at the Idaho State Penitentiary. This 
center will provide a complete evaluation of all incoming 
offenders to classify special problem cases and to develop 
a program designed to rehabilitate the individual. 

Illinois. Major action programs funded by the Illinois 
SPA during FY 1971 dealt with areas of personnel, crime 
prevention, organized crime, police equipment, and 
juvenile delinquency. 

Grants for upgrading personnel enabled universities 
and the State police to develop and implement training 
curricula in drug abuse, criminalistics, and riot and dis- 
order control. A program named “Action Now” provided 
funding for local criminal justice training. Eight major 
grants aided community relations programs, equipment 
purchases, management studies, and a study of police 
selection. 

“Project Straight Dope” was funded to develop a media 
campaign aimed at preventing drug abuse among 
juveniles. 

The Illinois Institute of Technology Research Center 
was awarded funds to conduct a statewide study of 
organized crime. 

Among other grants awarded were $415,491 to the 
Circuit Court of Cook County for renovation and con- 
struction of two model courtrooms; a grant of $115,121 
to the Chicago Police Department for a microfilm 
retrieval system; and an allotment of $136,800 to Gate- 
way House for its drug abuse facility in Lake Villa. 

An alcoholic detoxification center was established in 
Rockford and Volunteers of America, a private organi- 
zation, received a grant to establish a halfway house in 
East St. Louis. The Palatine Township Youth Committee 
received a grant to establish a Youth Service Bureau. 

Kansas. The Kansas Governor’s Committee on Criminal 
Administration identified improvements in courts, cor- 
rections, and training of law enforcement personnel as the 
State’s greatest needs during FY 1971. 

A pilot public defender project is underway in Topeka 
and Junction City to determine the feasibility of switch- 
ing from an assignment system to a public defender sys- 
tem, In the prosecutorial area, a successful summer intern 
project was expanded in 1971, placing third-year law 
students in county attorneys’ offices. An executive secre- 
tary position was established in the Kansas County Attor- 
neys Association to canvass the 105 county attorneys’ 
offices to assess deficiencies and needs and determine the 
feasibility of a district attorney system. 



In corrections, the probation and parole units are 
being improved to service the court system more effec- 
tively. One result of 14 such projects has been to reduce 
caseloads to the national recommendation of 50 per coun- 
selor. A model minimum training requirement of 52 hours 
has been established, and nine training projects have been 
funded. One of them has established a bachelor of arts 
degree in corrections at Washburn University. Three 
juvenile and three adult community residential centers, 
or halfway houses, have been funded. 

Police training has been improved by establishing at 
Wichita State University a baccalaureate program offer- 
ing a major in criminal justice administration and, at 
four junior colleges, law enforcement curricula with 
credits acceptable in the 4-year university program. A 
Law Enforcement Academy for police training has been 
established, and Kansas State University is developing 
a college-credit program for rural police using remote 
audio-video teaching facilities. 

A Police Legal Advisor Program, in its second year in 
Wichita, provides 24-hour technical advice for officers, 
collection of evidence, and supervision of city prosecuting 
attorneys and appeals from traffic court and police court. 

Kentucky. Kentucky centered law enforcement efforts in 
FY 1971 on consolidating State and local programs, and 
concentrating on urban ills. 

One grant was given to Louisville and Jefferson 
County to begin consolidation of their police departments. 
Other consolidations have also been initiated. For ex- 
ample, Davies County officials have contracted with the 
Kentucky State Police to get State troopers to serve, in 
effect, as a county police force. Also, by the end of FY 
1971, nine major police regional radio networks were in 
various stages of formation. These radio networks are an 
important step toward consolidating statewide police 
efforts. 

A grant was given to the State Police to establish a 
computerized crime information center which will pro- 
vide police information to more than 20 localities. State- 
wide services for all localities are also continuing through 
other State Police functions. A State crime laboratory, a 
State Police Organized Grime Unit, and a special nar- 
cotics unit have also been funded. 

Kentucky also is moving to improve the State judicial 
machinery. Efforts have been made to revise Kentucky’s 
substantive laws, and administrative reforms for courts 
are underway. Alternatives to bail, such as release on 
recognizance, also are being encouraged. 

In the area of corrections, community-level programs 
are being funded. Another project involves the State’s 
first organized prerelease programs for offenders. Other 
efforts include a new Office of Treatment Programs, a 
model probation and parole program, use of volunteers 
and paraprofessionals, and support of halfway houses for 
ex-inmates. Studies are also underway to assess the feasi- 
bility of constructing jails which serve three or more 
counties. 

Maryland. Improvement in rehabilitation of adult of- 
fenders continued as a top priority of the Maryland Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Law Enforcement and the Admin- 
istration of Justice during FY 1971. The Programmed 
Learning Project, supported by LEAA funding, uses self- 
pacing study for the 38 percent of the State correctional 
inmates with less than a fifth-grade education. In 1 school 
year, 58 of the 155 students achieved high school 
equivalency. 


In the Community Reintegration Project, each inmate 
tailors his own “return plan” to his needs in a counseling 
program with a wide variety of resources. His family is 
involved in the project, which offers both pre- and post- 
release planning. The project team works with the AFL- 
CIO placement project to find satisfying, well-paying 
jobs with public and private employers (251 placements 
were made in FY 1971 ) , and advises the Division of Cor- 
rections on necessary training. Community service coordi- 
nators recruit and train volunteers to help improve com- 
munity attitudes to inmates and work with inmates in 
self-help groups. 

A court study project recommended a broad program to 
improve and reorganize judicial and defense services, 
management, and operations, much of which was included 
in the new Maryland District Court plan. A Public De- 
fender’s Office opened in October 1970 in Baltimore, op- 
erating 24 hours a day and using ex-offenders as investiga- 
tors. By the end of FY 1971, almost 5,000 cases had been 
handled. A pretrial division was added to the State At- 
torney’s Office in Baltimore to reduce the rate of trial 
postponements. 

The Baltimore Police Laboratory used two grants for 
equipment and for employing skilled civilian scientists and 
technicians to relieve police officers. The Maryland Police 
Training Commission used grants to produce a drug 
abuse manual for all State law enforcement officers and to 
develop specialized intensive training seminars for police 
instructors and supervisors from Maryland, Virginia. 
Delaware, and the District of Columbia. 

Massachusetts. Reducing crime in major cities took top 
priority in FY 1971 with the Massachusetts Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of Criminal 
Justice. A great deal of community involvement in iden- 
tifying problems and developing strategy characterized 
the approach, which also focused on improving police 
and court systems, including management, communica- 
tions,' and information systems. Also stressed were police 
planning and research in allocating resources, and recruit- 
ment and training for both police and probation officers. 

Delinquency prevention and rehabilitation projects 
emphasized Y outh Resources Bureaus to coordinate com- 
munity services to youths, both those on probation and 
those referred from a variety of other sources. The 
strategy also called for strengthening prosecution capacity 
in Worcester, Boston, and Cambridge with experienced 
lawyers as special assistant district attorneys to advise 
police in developing and handling cases and to help 
prosecute cases traditionally handled by police officers 

alone. . , 

State agencies’ responses to statewide crime and 
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delinquency problems were also strengthened. The De- 
partment of Youth Services shifted emphasis from institu- 
tion-based to community-based treatment, with 10 to 15 
delinquents in each residential home. The Department 
of Corrections began rehabilitation programs that em- 
phasized integrating offenders into the community 
through work-release, vocational training, and educa- 
tion. Unifying the entire correctional system through 
joint-action projects was the aim of the Joint Correctional 
Planning Commission. Major changes in the State Police 
included bureau reorganization, new laboratory facilities, 
and development of research and planning capability. 

The Holyoke Police Team, one of the most innovative 
projects receiving support, removed 12 patrolmen, two 
sergeants, and their captain from the traditional hierarchy. 
The captain coordinates goals but does not assign cases. 
The sergeants and patrolmen on duty work as equals, 
respond to incoming calls, decide strategy, and follow 
cases through to the end. The team works out of a store- 
front office connected to a restaurant, wean blazers in- 
stead of uniforms, and seeks community advice and 
volunteers. 

Michigan. The Michigan SPA has reported that orga- 
nized crime in the State takes an annual toll of an esti- 
mated $1 billion, mostly from poverty-plagued residents 
in urban areas. To attack the problem, five major projects, 
funded through various units of government, were 
initiated. 

Funds were granted for a project, using personnel from 
Detroit police agencies, to conduct investigations into 
syndicated crime activities. The Wayne County prosecu- 
tor’s office, the sheriff’s department, and the Detroit 
Police Department were allotted money to create a special 
task force for organized crime control. The State attor- 
ney general s office received funds to implement a project 
to provide a staff of skilled attorneys, investigators, ac- 
countants, and analysts to conduct organized crime in- 
vestigations and prosecutions. 

A grant was made to prepare public education material 
for the news media for use in an attack on public apathy 
which contributes to the operation of organized crime. 

An automated microfilm system, allowing instant 
retrieval of vital information for use by organized crime, 
gambling, narcotics, and specialized criminal units, was 
established in the Lansing headquarters of the Michigan 
State Police. 

Another project was Detroit’s STRESS (Stop The 
Robberies; Enjoy Safe Streets) program in which police 
officer volunteers, carrying concealed communications 
equipment, are disguised as possible crime victims. The 


volunteers are assignea to streets m nign crime areas to 
apprehend criminals involved in mugging, purse snatch- 
ing, robbery, assault, and other felonious crimes. In the 
first 4 months in which STRESS operated, a 10 percent 
drop in street crime in Detroit was realized. 

A major rehabilitation program was initiated in the 
Genesee County Jail in the Flint area. Additional per- 
sonnel are provided to administer an inmate program 
emphasizing reduced bonds, early releases, weekend 
passes, and extended visitations. 

The Michigan SPA has also made substantial awards 
to reduce case backlogs in the courts through additional 
manpower and reorganization. 

Minnesota. Improving information and police radio com- 
munications were the most pressing needs cited by the 
Minnesota Governor’s Commission on Crime Preven- 
tion and Control in FY 1971. A study of better allocation 
of radio frequencies was completed, and a 3-year imple- 
mentation period was begun with a $1 million allocation. 
The completed system will enable every police car and 
dispatcher in the State to reach every other car and 
dispatcher immediately and directly. 

An implementation plan is underway to expand a com- 
prehensive law enforcement information system to include 
courts and corrections data, which will greatly aid long- 
range planning and coordinating of resources. Teletype 
input to the system is being converted from manual to 
automatic to quadruple the capacity. Criminal justice 
information systems are being established in St. Paul and 
Hennepin County (Minneapolis). A five-member State 
task force on information systems meets regularly to re- 
view grant applications with data processing implica- 
tions and to negotiate duplications and jurisdictional 
disputes. 

Police training programs are underway to upgrade 
personnel in the many small law enforcement agencies 
in the State through regional basic training courses. In 
the urban Minneapolis area, a project to hire and train a 
citizen housing patrol force aims at protecting the 3,600 
persons living in five public housing projects. 

Mississippi. A State probation and aftercare service sys- 
tem project, aimed at providing youth court counselors 
in each State youth court jurisdiction, is part of a com- 
prehensive plan developed after a series of State legis- 
lative studies partially financed with LEAA funds. Other 
parts of the plan being supported are pilot projects using 
volunteer youth workers who include juvenile ex-offend- 
ers, improved training for juvenile correctional person- 
nel, and regional and local halfway houses and group 
homes to supplant the State’s two overcrowded training 
schools. 

Training also was provided for adult correctional, 
probation, and parole personnel; for police officers; and 
for officials ranging from justices of the peace to State 
court personnel, through establishing a Mississippi Col- 
lege of Trial Judges. 

Other projects included regionalizing jails; establish- 
ing comprehensive rehabilitation programs for State, re- 
gional, and local correctional institutions; improving se- 
curity in State correctional institutions ; and improving 
courtroom communications. A statutory restructuring 
of the office of the Sheriff of Mississippi necessitated an 
equipment improvement program for local government 
units. 

Missouri. As in other States, drug abuse is a major prob- 
lem in Missouri. Programs to educate the public on the 
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nature and extent of drug abuse and narcotics auuiu- 
tion, inform the public of the availability of treatment 
resources for drug users, and create treatment and reha- 
bilitation resources have received LEAA funds. 

Missouri plans to expand crime laboratories through- 
out the State through the acquisition of scientifically ad- 
vanced equipment. This will increase the capability to 
identify unknown substances and decrease the time re- 
quired for crime laboratory processes. Laboratory 
equipment to be acquired include spectrograph, X-ray 
defractometer, spectrofluorimeter, and a special 35-mm 
camera. 

A personnel program supports efforts to assist the 
criminal courts system in reducing processing time and 
generally improving operating efficiency through ex- 
pansion of prosecution, public defender, and court staff. 

New Jersey. In the area of police resources, funds were 
used by the New Jersey State Planning Agency to in- 
crease police patrols in selected high crime areas, and to 
make more efficient use of police resources during FY 
1971. Under this program, $149,000 was awarded to 
Jersey City to enable its police department to put more 
patrolmen on the beat in high crime areas. The addi- 
tional officers are drawn from a pool of off-duty officers 
who would not ordinarily be working extra time. 

A grant of $30,351 went to the city of Montclair to 
reinforce its existing narcotics division. The money will 
help fund an Office of Narcotic Coordinator, which will 
train personnel and educate the public on drugs A 
similar grant, for $19,754, was given to the city of Eliza- 
beth to add three detectives and supporting equipment 
to the police department’s narcotics squad. 

Other police funds went to a drive against organized 
crime. A substantial amount of this total went to Essex 
and Mercer Counties to set up organized crime inves- 
tigation and prosecution sections in their jurisdictions. 

New Jersey received a total of $2,880,000 for correc- 
tions and rehabilitation programs in FY 1971. A total 
of $825,000 of these funds went to community-based cor- 
rections programs. 

A grant of $113,553 to Essex County helped establish 
a “Community Center Approach to Residential Juvenile 
Offenders.” The money helped fund an innovative proj- 
ect in which the YMCA and YWCA of the city of New- 
ark set up a center in the downtown area for residential 
treatment of adjudicated juvenile offenders. 

The Essex County Juvenile Court is one of a broad 
range of agencies whose resources were channeled into 
a specialized setting to cope with a rise in scholastic fail- 
ure and juvenile delinquency. The project is part of Proj- 
ect FIAY (Help Alienated Youth) , sponsored by the city 
of East Orange. 

New York. Programs in crime prevention; juvenile de- 
linquency; detection and apprehension of criminals; pros- 
ecution, court and law reform; organized crime; correc- 
t’ons and rehabilitation; and community relations were 
the chief projects funded in New York during FY 1971. 

Grants were awarded to police agencies, mostly in the 
State’s metropolitan areas. An innovative program pro- 
vided enhanced police training in dealing with explosive 
devices. 

Corrections projects funded included a series of train- 
ing programs for existing personnel, a series of evening 
academic and vocational services for sentenced pris- 
oners, strengthening of community and volunteer serv- 
ices available to inmates while incarcerated and upon re- 


lease, and the expansion of legal assistance services for 
inmates. 

The New York City Department of Correction re- 
ceived grants to operate projects for the recruitment, 
training, and hiring of approximately 200 paraprofes- 
sional correctional aides to meet needs of men and women 
remanded to jails; to provide intensive human relations 
training for the existing correctional staff ; and to initiate 
a methadone detoxification program for persons com- 
mitted to city institutions. 

A multi-service addiction treatment program in the 
Harlem area, where drugs are a major problem, also was 
funded. 

Delinquency prevention programs were funded m 
Rochester, Buffalo, Syracuse, Yonkers, Niagara Falls, 
Newburgh, and New York City, all classified as high- 
crime areas. 

North Carolina. A substantial part of the total action 
grant for North Carolina went toward upgrading police 
effectiveness through training, installation of communi- 
cations equipment, and development of community re- 
lations programs. The training program reached many 
officers in small, rural departments. One program^ was 
held for officers in a nine-county area where the majority 
of departments had staffs of five or fewer officers. 

A community relations project in Charlotte involved 
the Model Cities neighborhood. Local precinct-type so- 
cial services were established to receive community griev- 
ances. The project included a seminar on “The Citizen 
and the Law,” which discussed personal rights and 
responsibilities. 

In corrections, programs were aimed at improving fa- 
cilities and services, and developing alternatives to incar- 
ceration. One new corrections program, serving a four- 
county area, provides professional guidance, never before 
available, to alcoholics who attend eight weekly therapy 
sessions. Supervision is maintained during the first 6 
months of release. The success rate at the end of FY 
1971 was nearly 90 percent. 

A top FY 1971 priority in court reform was the pro- 
vision of administrative assistants to the State’s 30 full- 
time solicitors, for which $159,375 was allocated. In one 
region, the assistant to the solicitor helps investigate cases, 
interviews witnesses, gathers evidence, and prepares cases 
before they are delivered in court, 

Oregon. The State of Oregon used LEAA funds in FY 
1971 to meet its needs in crime and delinquency pre- 
vention, training of enforcement officers, bettering com- 
munications and information systems, and improving its 
corrections system. 
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In police training, Oregon made a grant to the Dis- 
trict Two Association of Governments to give training 
in how to deal with family arguments. This program, 
called the Family Crisis Project, provides psychiatric 
consultation in how to deal with domestic disturbances. 

The project staff worked with the Metropolitan Police 
Academy and gave seminars in relations with the com- 
munity. This program reached about 600 officers in 
Portland and the surrounding area. The most successful 
part of the program has been a 40-hour seminar in 
“understanding people.” Its emphasis on practical, ap- 
plied psychology was well received by most of the 80 
officers attending the seminars. 

Oregon found that it had chronic needs in corrections 
programs for both juveniles and adults. Among the prob- 
lems were outmoded jails, a lack of rehabilitation pro- 
grams, and untrained personnel. The State used part of 
its LEAA funds to support a study on the feasibility of 
building regional correctional multi-service centers for 
both adults and juveniles. The study will determine how 
the centers should be constructed, and will identify needs 
for new programs and facilities, and determine how they 
should be implemented. 

The Supreme Court of Oregon was tentatively allo- 
cated funds to study the need and possibility of restructur- 
ing the State’s current judicial system. A small but 
important grant to the city of Portland enabled the city 
to develop details for merging city municipal courts with 
county district courts. This is expected to improve the 
efficiency of the local judicial system and provide for 
greater cooperation between local law enforcement offi- 
cials and prosecutors. 

Pennsylvania. Crime prevention; juvenile delinquency; 
detection and apprehension of criminals; prosecution, 
court, and law reform; organized crime; riots and civil 
disorders; and upgrading enforcement personnel and pro- 
cedures were major elements of Pennsylvania’s programs 
for the improvement of criminal justice. 

The drug abuse problem was given high priority and 
county drug abuse coordinators and counselors were 
established in Bucks, Chester, Delaware, and Monroe 
Counties. Drug abuse education programs for students 
and teachers were held in Cheltenham Township schools, 
and Teen Challenge operated special programs in Jeffer- 
son and Schuylkill Counties. School assemblies on drug 
abuse were funded for Lower Bucks County. 

The Organized Crime Division of the Pennsylvania 
State Police received a substantial grant to establish a 
unit for coordinating investigative activities among State 
police field personnel and Federal, State, and local au- 


thorities. The Pennsylvania Crime Commission was 
awarded $453,000 to staff and equip an organized crime 
intelligence and control unit. 

Special personnel units trained to control and defuse 
situations likely to turn into riots and civil disorders were 
established in large- and medium-sized metropolitan 
areas. Grants were made to these units for specialized 
equipment, including bulletproof vests, helmets, and pro- 
tective shields. A typical grant enabled Harrisburg to pay 
for patrol vans, armored vests, and riot shields. 

An LEAA discretionary grant was made to the office 
of the State attorney general to create a Civil Disorder 
and Riot Control Unit. 

Programs designed to increase the efficiency of the 
courts by expanding facilities and improving court man- 
agement received substantial grants. One use of these 
grants was to provide 20 assistant district attorneys so 
that the district attorney’s office can make personnel avail- 
able to the police 24 hours a day. 

Texas. A step toward overhauling the entire Texas court 
system was taken when the SPA awarded grants to three 
planning regions for development of regional systems 
which will become components of a State system designed 
to speed up court procedures and eliminate criminal case 
backlogs. 

Big cities in Texas have taken the lead in providing law 
enforcement services for their regions. Beaumont was 
awarded a grant to expand regional crime laboratory 
facilities. A police helicopter program for Dallas has been 
expanded to provide helicopter support to more than 30 
police agencies. San Antonio has inaugurated a helicopter 
program for Bexar County. 

More than 40 Texas cities and towns are involved in 
programs to stimulate public awareness of the crime prob- 
lem and citizen participation in law enforcement efforts. 

A result of these and other programs to strengthen 
law enforcement has been a reduction of high crime in- 
cidence in Fort Worth, San Antonio, Austin, Dallas, and 
other cities. 

Virginia. The Virginia State Planning Agency deter- 
mined that the greatest need for funds in FY 1971 was 
for programs in crime prevention, juvenile delinquency, 
corrections, and rehabilitation improvement. 

Part of a $150,000 discretionary grant to the city of 
Richmond was used by the Bureau of Police to fund a 
drive against high-echelon drug traffickers. A three-man 
task force will devote all its efforts to this drive, in co- 
ordination with the existing narcotics unit. 

On the State level, Virginia is developing a crime in- 
formation system, Virginia Criminal Information Net- 
work Department (V-CIND). This project will give 
police officers quick access to local, regional, and national 
data. Information will be contained in three systems — 
vehicles, property, and persons. 

An action grant of $16,750 was awarded to the School 
of Social Work of Virginia Commonwealth University for 
a 9-day meeting on corrections. The conference empha- 
sized corrections as a crime-reducing mechanism, and 
aided correctional personnel in furthering the relations of 
corrections programs with the surrounding communities. 

Wisconsin. Since much crime in Wisconsin has been at- 
tributed to juveniles, the SPA awarded funds to schools, 
police departments, and civic organizations to prevent de- 
linquency and improve juvenile corrections procedures. 
Police-school liaison officers assist teachers, administra- 
tors, counselors, social workers, and psychologists in work- 
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ing with parents and youth to solve mutual problems. 
They discuss with school staff and students the adminis- 
tration of justice and serve as liaison between police de- 
partments and the schools. Officers patrol school grounds 
and investigate, at the request of the school administra- 
tion, offenses involving school property and pupils. 

One of Wisconsin’s innovative programs was an award 
to the Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin 
to produce a film entitled “You Be The Cop.” The film 
will show the problem of the law enforcement officer and 
his use of discretion — to weigh alternatives, anticipate 
public reactions, and make reasonably intelligent deci- 
sions. The film will be available to commercial and public 
television stations and will be used in police training pro- 
grams and in secondary schools. 

Another program funded in Wisconsin supports at- 
tendance by new trial judges at courses sponsored by the 
State Supreme Court at the Wisconsin Judicial College. 
Courses include pretrial criminal matters, criminal court 
trials, sentencing, probation, juvenile courts, general ad- 
ministration, and other aspects of the criminal justice 
system. 


Areas of Special Emphasis 

Through its block and discretionary grant programs, 
LEAA gives emphasis to a number of major areas in efforts 
to reduce crime through the Federal-State-local criminal 
justice partnership. Examples of that special emphasis 
are in the fields of juvenile delinquency, narcotics and 


Juvenile Delinquency 

Juvenile delinquency emerged as a priority concern in 
FY 1971, and preparations were made for new efforts 
in this area in subsequent years. 

In one key development, President Nixon established 
an Interdepartmental Council to Coordinate All Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Programs. The Council was 
designed to develop and put into effect coordinated 
strategies for use of resources to prevent and reduce 
juvenile delinquency and youthful crime. 

As part of this effort, the Attorney General and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) 
concluded an agreement which generally allocated the 
resources of LEAA and HEW for maximum impact. 
The attention of LEAA was focused on juveniles after 
they have entered the juvenile justice system, while HEW 
concentrated on prevention programs to keep juveniles 
from entering the correctional system at all. 


State action programs. A number of States allocated a 
large percentage of their action funds for juvenile-related 
projects — between 15 and 30 percent — indicating a high 
priority. 

California, which spent $5,373,996 on juvenile delin- 
quency out of $32,999,000, supported Project Oz in San 
Diego, a 24-hour treatment center to divert runaway and 
beyond-control boys and girls from entry into the criminal 
justice system. In addition to the Fenner Canyon camp 
for Los Angeles probationers, the State supported three 
community resource centers in San Francisco. Both profes- 
sionals and volrmteers work to keep juveniles from being 


Camp Fenner Canyon, in California, has been funded by the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration for the 
rehabilitation and training of young offenders. 
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arrested and institutionalized and to work with them in 
the community. 

Connecticut, which spent $1,019,337 out of $5,001,000, 
supported youth service bureaus and counseling pro 
grams in 10 municipalities ; four residential halfway houses 
to provide tutoring, counseling, and a supportive atmos- 
phere; a multi-service center with a full range of services, 
and expanded diagnostic services. 

Missouri, which spent $1,900,052 out of $7,760,000, 
supported programs to expand the number of group 
residential homes from 12 to 28, to mobilize community 
resources for the use of eight juvenile court systems, to 
employ 70 new juvenile court personnel throughout the 
State, and to reduce workloads by increasing personnel in 
the State training school system. 

Oklahoma, which spent $600,000 out of $4,182,000, 
gave delinquency among American Indians first priority. 
Project PRIDE aimed at improving youths’ self-images 
and potential in five communities plagued by delinquency, 
dropouts, alcoholism, drug abuse, suicide, poverty, and 
a whole spectrum of failure-associated characteristics. A 
project to improve the juvenile probation program in 
metropolitan Oklahoma county was also begun. 

Puerto Rico, which spent $1,008,000 out of $4,502,000, 
developed programs ranging from youth service bureaus 
and diagnostic clinics to drug abuse and delinquency 
prevention centers in public schools throughout the 
island. 

Virginia, which spent $1,322,000 out of $7,604,000, 
provided psychiatric and psychological consulting services 
for four juvenile systems : to develop and expand volun- 
teer services, community services and counseling centers in 
a number of cities; to develop a statewide system of 
juvenile halfway houses; and to improve statewide train- 
ing of juvenile correctional personnel. 

Wisconsin, which spent $2,309,000 on juvenile delin- 
quency out of $7,309,000, the highest percentage in the 
Nation in FY 1971, developed a comprehensive program 
aimed at all social institutions relating to youth: schools, 
police, courts, corrections, and community agencies. An 
award to the Great Lakes Inter-Tribal Council provides 
for a comprehensive development and prevention pro- 
gram for the 10 American Indian tribes in Wisconsin. 
Police liaison programs were particularly successful. 

Discretionary programs. LEAA discretionary funds sup- 
ported a wide range of programs with an impact on ju- 
venile delinquency, including efforts to improve the juve- 
nile justice system, to provide treatment for youthful drug 
addicts, to assist young people who run away from home, 


and to expand community-based correctional treatment 
for juveniles. Examples of these efforts include: 

Baltimore, Md., Juvenile Services received a grant to 
help handle a significant increase in juvenile caseloads re- 
sulting from expansion of the juvenile court jurisdiction. 
LEAA funds enabled the city to hire four additional 
juvenile court masters. Also hired to assist the masters 
were an additional psychiatrist, psychologist, psychiatric 
social worker, and resident nurse assigned to the court in- 
take screening unit. 

The “Looking Glass” project in Chicago, 111., provides 
counseling and referral services for runaway youths. 
“Looking Glass” operates a licensed outpatient treatment 
facility within the Travelers Aid Society of Metropolitan 
Chicago. The project assisted more than 200 young peo- 
ple in its first few months of operation. 

Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 

The narcotics and dangerous drugs crisis has become an 
area of special emphasis for LEAA because of the close 
relationship between narcotic addiction and the incidence 
of crime. 

By means of block and discretionary grants, LEAA has 
ii^pj*oved the investigative and apprehension capabilities 
of State and local enforcement agencies. LEAA has also 
supported research, prevention, and rehabilitation activi- 
ties through its National Institute for Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice. 

Office for Drug Abuse Law Enforcement. A new enforce- 
ment program in which LEAA participates is the Office 
for Drug Abuse Law Enforcement (DALE) . DALE was 
initiated in March 1972 and operates in 33 target cities 
in a campaign against street-level heroin traffickers. The 
role of LEAA is to assist in the funding of State and local 
participation in the DALE activities by supporting the as- 
signment of legal, investigative, and other personnel to 
the Federal teams. 

Metropolitan Enforcement Groups. Another enforce- 
ment program funded by LEAA is the Metropolitan 
Enforcement Group (MEG) . The MEG consists of local 
law enforcement personnel and agents of the Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) who join to- 
gether to investigate and apprehend narcotics traffickers 
within urban areas. 

Block action grants. Since drug abuse has become a 
target area of special emphasis, a substantial part of the 
block action grants to the States has been devoted to pro- 
grams of enforcement, prevention, education, and treat- 
ment. Following are examples of State activities involving 
these block action grants. 

In New Jersey, the Department of Health received 
funds to expand its methadone maintenance programs. 
These funds made it possible to increase treatment staff, 
acquire additional facilities, and begin treatment of ad- 
dicts in new centers. Atlantic City received funds for a 
project aimed at treating narcotic addicts in two residen- 
tial centers and providing methadone maintenance at a 
third center. 

A portion of the Rhode Island block action grant was 
channeled into the House of Hope, a residential treat- 
ment center for addicts. Addicts are either referred to 
the center by the courts or they voluntarily seek admis- 
sion. In addition to a good diet, recreation, physical ex- 
aminations, and medical services, educational and em- 
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ployment opportunities are also made available to the 
residents. 

Funds received from LEAA enabled Idaho to establish 
three drug law enforcement programs, involving personnel 
at both the State and local levels. These programs entail 
the creation of narcotics investigation teams whose re- 
sponsibilities are to assess the extent of the drug problem 
in their area and to take the appropriate actions against 
those problems. 

Discretionary grants. In FY 1971, LEAA awarded nearly 
$5 million in discretionary funds for special narcotics con- 
trol programs in 22 States. Following are examples of 
these discretionary grants. 

In Florida, the city of Jacksonville received $150,000 in 
LEAA discretionary grant funds to support a project en- 
titled “Demonstration Out-Patient Evaluation and Re- 
habilitation Program for Drug Addicts and Users.” 
Through this program, Jacksonville has been able to pro- 
vide comprehensive drug treatment and rehabilitation to 
about 700 dmg addicts and users per year. 

An LEAA grant of $97,696 was awarded to the Louisi- 
ana Department of Public Safety for the purpose of form- 
ing a 20-man narcotic and dangerous drug unit within 
the Louisiana State Police. The responsibilities of this 
unit include gathering information and making it avail- 
able to State and Federal law enforcement agencies, and 
also conducting educational programs in the State. 

In Michigan, the Police Department of Sterling Heights 
was awarded $92,208 in discretionaiy funds to establish an 
inter-community narcotics and enforcement unit. The 
grant provided for intensive training for 35 investigative 
personnel from participating local police departments, 
and also provided for the development of a central infor- 
mation file and intelligence system in cooperation with 
municipal and State enforcement groups. 

The New Jersey Department of Public Safety received 
$85,102 from LEAA to deploy a 17-man task force against 
the considerable illegal dmg traffic in the State. This 
project combined intensive training with actual enforce- 
ment operations against wholesalers, sellers, and import- 
ers of narcotics and dangerous drugs. 

The Metropolitan Regional Council in New York City 
was awarded $114,665 for a two-phased effort to improve 
law enforcement. The first part of the plan involved the 
training of a 15-man unit by the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs, while the second phase called for the 
selection of an additional 300 men to assist the first group. 
The latter group would be drawn from participating 
police departments and local units of government. 

Research. The National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice has supported research activities 
with the ultimate objectives of developing new enforce- 
ment capabilities against narcotics law violators, evalu- 
ating rehabilitation programs, and improving knowledge 
concerning the physiological effects of certain dmgs upon 
animals and humans. 

The Vera Institute of Justice received $162,027 from 
LEAA to evaluate the impact of methadone treatment 
on addicts in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn 
in New York City. In addition to assessing the effects of 
the treatment on the addicts themselves, the National 
Institute also examined the implications of the program 
upon the level of crime in the area and upon the general 
character of the environment. 

The Army Land Warfare Laboratory received from 
the National Institute a $15,000 grant to explore the 
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feasibility of detecting processed heroin through the use 
of either a mass spectrometer or a plasma chromatography 
instrument. 

Another Army Land Warfare Laboratory grant from 
the National Institute, in the sum of $45,000, supported 
research into the training of dogs to detect both heroin 
and explosives, 

A National Institute grant of $87,506 was awarded to 
the University of Texas to continue research into the 
effects of chronic use of marijuana. The experimental 
work included neurophysiological investigations with cats 
and monkeys, genetic studies with monkeys and humans, 
and personality, neurophysiological, and behavioral assess- 
ments with humans. 

Pilot Cities Programs. The National Institute started the 
Pilot Cities Program in order to field-test new develop- 
ments in law enforcement and criminal justice techniques 
and procedures. A large portion of the Pilot Cities activity 
is concerned with drug abuse, the emphasis being placed 
upon methadone maintenance and other rehabilitation 
programs for heroin addicts. There were four Pilot Cities 
in operation by the end of FY 1971. 

The Pilot Cities efforts in the drug area operate with 
the three objectives of reducing the extent of heroin 
addiction, lowering the crime rate, and returning the 
addict to society as a useful citizen. 

A good example of the Pilot Cities activity in the drug 
area is the Santa Clara County Methadone Treatment 
and Rehabilitation Program, conducted in San Jose, 
Calif. Operating with $204,863 in LEAA funds, the proj- 
ect was directed to set up five clinics to provide treatment, 
maintenance, rehabilitation, and referral for 1,000 to 
1,500 persons. 


Organized Crime 

The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act specifi- 
cally directs LEAA to give priority attention to efforts to 
combat organized crime, and the Agency’s programs are 
an important part of the overall Federal drive against 
organized crime. 

LEAA is a member of the National Council on Or- 
ganized Crime, established by the President in 1970. The 
Council coordinates the Federal organized crime control 
effort and focuses individual departmental capabilities 
on various aspects of the problem, 

LEAA efforts are principally designed to help State 
and local enforcement and prosecution agencies to de- 
velop more effective organized crime control programs. 
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Funds for State and local efforts nearly doubled from 
1970 to 1971. Projects ranged from development of pros- 
ecutorial and investigative units to specialized training 
programs for law enforcement officers, prosecutors, an 
judges to creation of intelligence units to collect an 
analyze information about organized crime activities m 
a particular area. 


State action programs. In FY 1971. States allocated more 
than $11 million for organized crime control— or about 
3 percent of their LEAA block grant funds. ^ 

Georgia, which spent $270,042 on organized cnirie out 
of its block action grant of $7,518,000, financed the 
establishment of a State network of intelligence units to 

investigate organized crime. a,. o>Tn rtnn 

Hawaii, which spent $226,020 out of $1,379,000, 
established two programs to attack organized cnme. One 
project upgraded the statewide police crimma inte i 
gence function; the other developed an Investigatory and 
Prosecutorial Unit to act as the State attorney genera s 


stnlcG forcG. 

In Illinois, $1,388,000 out of $18,368,000, supported 
several programs aimed at controlling and reducing or- 
ganized crime in the State. To meet the critical need to 
determine the scope of organized crime throughout 
Illinois, one grant financed a comprehensive statewide 
study of the problem. 

Louisiana spent $302,599 out of $5,966,000 to support 
programs to educate the public about organized crime; 
upgrade police intelligence units; create organized crime 
investigation structures; study the feasibility of an orga- 
nized crime control agency; and conduct legislative re- 
search on organized crime. 

Michigan, which spent $1,000,000 out of $14,692,000 
on organized crime, financed a number of rnajor pro- 
grams to spearhead the State’s attack on organized crime. 
One cooperative effort, the Michigan Intelligence Net- 
work Team (MINT), utilized personnel from seven 
Detroit-area police agencies to conduct coordinated sur- 
veillance and investigation of activities of organized crime 
leaders. A special task force for organized crime control 
was created, drawing upon personnel in the Wayne Coun- 
ty Prosecutor’s Office, the Sheriff’s Department, and the 
Detroit Police Department. The Michigan attorney gen- 
eral’s office has established a unit composed of attorneys, 
investigators, accountants, and analysts to conduct orga- 
nized crime investigations and prosecutions, and to tra.in 
and assist local law enforcement agencies during special 


investigations. 

Pennsylvania, which spent $1,118,304 out of $19,532,- 
000, supported projects to staff and equip specialized or- 
ganized crime control units. A strike force under the direc- 
tion of the State attorney general was established, as well 
as an intelligence unit designed to gather and disseminate 
organized crime information throughout the State. The 
Pennsylvania State Police received funds to establish a 
special unit to coordinate investigative activities by their 
personnel. 

New Jersey spent $686,000 out of $11,870,000, to sup- 
port a statewide crime intelligence project; an Organized 
Crime Task Force Bureau in the New Jersey State Po- 
lice; an Organized Crime and Special Prosecutions Sec- 
tion of the Division of Criminal Justice; an organized 
crime training school; a resource pool of personnel and 
equipment available to State and local law enforcement 
agencies; and investigation and prosecution sections in 
the Essex Gounty-Newark and Mercer County-Trenton 
areas. . , 



An LSD sample is tested at the Dayton (Ohio) Grime 
Laboratory. 

Discretionary programs. LEAA also awarded nearly $4 
million in FY 1971 in discretionary funds for a variety of 
programs to fight organized crime. Examples of signifi- 
cant efforts follow: 

The Knapp Commission was created to determine the 
extent and nature of police corruption in New York City, 
its relationship to organized crime, and its effect on the 
public, and to recommend effective methods to control 
or eliminate corruption. 

The New England Organized Grime Intelligence Sys- 
tem is the first coordinated, raulti-State effort to combat 
organized crime in the United States. The System cen- 
tralizes the organized crime intelligence operations of 
the six New England States and coordinates enforcement 
efforts. 

The Special Prosecution Unit in the Illinois attorney 
general’s office focuses on civil rather than criminal juris- 
diction to combat organized crime. The Unit has suc- 
cessfully used antitrust laws against organized crime ac- 
tivity in the State. 
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The West Virginia Purchasing Practices and Proce- 
dures Commission was created to determine the extent 
of corruption of public officials in the State and to expose 
and remedy the deficiencies. The Commission also drafted 
reform legislation, enacted by the State legislature, de- 
signed to protect the State from internal corruption. 

Discretionary Funding 

In addition to block grants to States, LEAA also awards 
discretionary action funds to support important or inno- 
vative programs that might not otherwise be funded. 

LEAA also utilizes special funds — known as part E 
awards — for a broad range of corrections improvements, 
with emphasis on rehabilitation and creation of commu- 
nity-based treatment programs for offenders. 

For most of FY 1971, the discretionary grant program 
for action projects operated in five basic categories; po- 
lice, courts, corrections, organized crime, and disorders. 
In addition, special emphasis was placed on awards to 
the Nation’s largest cities and counties. Reports on those 
activities follow. 

Police. The Police Program Division’s basic mission was 
to improve the capability of police to reduce crime. 

Its major areas of efforts were improving human re- 
sources, including recruitment, selection, evaluation, de- 
velopment, and working conditions of police practitioners; 
providing more adequate tools and facilities for transpor- 
tation, communications, information handling, and sci- 
entific analysis; improving relationships between police 
and other elements of the criminal justice system and be- 
tween police and the public; and improving operations 
and management, especially in efforts to cope with serious 
crime problems. 

Discretionary funds were used to support projects in 
such diverse areas as recruitment of bomb disposal spe- 
cialists and systems analysis; employing psychiatric con- 
sultants to advise local police departments on selection 
of new personnel and evaluation criteria for promotion; 
career development programs; regional crime laborato- 
ries; sophisticated forensic equipment; feasibility studies 
of merging various police jurisdictions; and policing of 
public or low income housing. 

Special emphasis was placed on the creation of regional 
crinie laboratories, an essential element of law enforce- 
ment. The LEAA program calls for locating regional 


crime laboratories in various cities and on college cam- 
puses in hopes of enhancing recruitment of professionals 
and technicians. To cite one example, a combined labo- 
ratory-campus facility is the Miami Valley Regional 
Crime Laboratory in Dayton, Ohio, situated on the Sin- 
clair Community College campus. It serves the needs of 
the Dayton Police Department and 29 other police 
departments. 

Narcotic addiction and drug abuse also received em- 
phasis. LEAA funded a drug abuse prevention program 
in Washington, D.C., which also involved 500 11th 
graders in suburban Maryland, who were taught by 1 1 
certified teachers who have received special training. It 
also supported a New Jersey project to develop a state- 
wide coordinated approach to narcotic and drug 
trafficking. 



Scientist holds drugs to be tested at the Dayton (Ohio) Crime 
Laboratory, funded by the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. 


Courts. The FY 1971 goals of the Courts, Prosecution, and 
Defense Program Division were to : 

□ Involve the judiciary, prosecutors, and bar in the 
LEAA program. 

□ Stimulate improvement in the organization and man- 
agement of the courts. 

□ Stimulate improvement in the organization and man- 
agement of the prosecution function. 

□ Stimulate the development of Statewide systems for 
providing defenses services. 

□ Develop objective standards for the operation of 
courts, prosecution offices, and defender services. 

□ Evaluate all projects supported by the division and 
provide a clearinghouse for information on such 
projects. 

Corrections. LEAA efforts in corrections underwent 
dramatic change in FY 1971 through enactment by Con- 
gress of the Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970. Part E 
of the act — proposed by the Nixon Adniinistration — 
established a new program of LEAA support for improve- 
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ment of State correctional systems in all respects. That 
includes adult and juvenile probation, parole, community, 
and institutional programs and facilities. The Corrections 
Program Division has as its major priorities improvement 
in juvenile and youth corrections programs; adult proba- 
tion and parole; jails; and prisons and major institutions. 

It also encouraged activity in the private sector, in 
terms of persuading private business to assist in placing 
ex-offenders in employment. 

Civil disorders. The Civil Disorders Program Division 
assisted States in developing plans and technical assistance 
capability to detect, prevent, and control civil disorders. 
It utilized training, its own technical assistance, confer- 
ences, and staff support from Civil Disturbance Technical 
Assistance Units, which it helped establish at the State 
level. 



Inmates at the Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Okla., 
receive vocational training in welding. 


Among its major activities was support of the Civil 
Disturbance Orientation Course (SEADOC), operated 
by the U.S. Army at Fort Gordon, Ga. In addition to 
training military officers, this program trains senior civil- 
ian personnel from States and cities in civil disturbance 
control. 

Organized crime. The Organized Grime Program Divi- 
sion undertook to assist States in developing definitive de- 
scriptions of organized crime activities within their juris- 


dictions; to develop general awareness of the subject on 
the part of the population ; to reduce and prevent orga- 
nized crime through intelligence, investigation, and prose- 
cution; and to develop an overall effective approach to 
organized crime at the State and local levels. 

The Division sponsored training conferences and de- 
veloped manuals and other publications for law enforce- 
ment practitioners. 

Among the more significant activities funded by LEAA 
in this area was the Knapp Commission, w'hich investi- 
gated the nature and extent of alleged police corruption 
in the New York City Police Department. The division 
also supported a coordinated intelligence system, the New 
England Organized Crime Intelligence System, which 
centralizes intelligence operations of the six participating 
States. 


Big Cities Programs 

A Big Cities Program offered support in FY 1971 for spe- 
cial projects directly addressing law enforcement and 
crime control needs of the Nation’s largest cities and ur- 
ban counties, where high crime incidence and law en- 
forcement problems present the most difficult challenges. 

Projects submitted for support under the Big Cities 
Program encompassed any phase of law enforcement 
or crime control activities within the following major 
project areas: 

Q Improved police services and operations, including 
community relations. 

I I Juvenile delinquency prevention and control pro- 
grams. 

□ Improved court operations. 

Q Narcotics and dangerous drug programs. 

I I Jail and community or county correctional programs. 

□ Organized crime programs. 

□ Citywide coordinating or planning councils or com- 
missions. 


Other Activities of LEAA 

In addition to the block and discretionary grant activities, 
LEAA also conducted a number of other important pro- 
grams in FY 1971 — including research, law enforcement 
education, technical assistance, and statistics and infor- 
mation projects. Reports on each follow. 
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Law Enforcement Research 

The National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice conducts a research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion program through grants and contracts with individ- 
uals, public agencies, institutions of higher learning, and 
industry, and with private organizations and firms, both 
profit and nonprofit. It also carries out in-house research. 
In FY 1971, the Institute for the first time participated 
in the award of 1 7 discretionary fund grants to State and 


Many programs to upgrade police operations have received 
funding from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 


local governments for cooperative research and develop- 
ment projects totaling $1.9 million. 

The Institute’s FY 1971 programs focused on such 
major criminal areas as stranger-to-stranger street crime, 
particularly robbery and assault; burglary; drug-related 
crimes and traffic in narcotics; collective violence; and 
organized crime. 

Crime prevention. In the field of crime prevention and 
deterrence, the Institute, in cooperation with the Louis- 
ville, Ky., public schools, initiated a study of delinquency 
prevention; commissioned the Bureau of the Census to 
conduct two surveys of victims of crimes in San Jose, 
Calif., and Dayton, Ohio; supported a continuing study 
of the impact of methadone treatment programs on the 
criminal careers of addicts and on criminal activity levels 
in communities ; and let a contract to the Illinois Institute 
of Technology Research for a design of an improved 
device to detect concealed weapons, often involved in 
killings and hijackings. 

Police operations. In the field of police operations, the 
Institute undertook a wide range of research and develop- 
ment projects designed to improve police operations. 
These included tactical analysis; bomb defense; narcotics; 
police equipment; forensic science; personnel; and police 
management. 

Projects included a grant to the sheriff’s office in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., for a tactical analysis of street crime; and 
grants to the U.S. Army to train dogs to enter buildings 
and detect hidden explosives and to test the capability 
of dogs to detect heroin. 

Courts. The Institute continued to support projects in- 
tended to promote speedier, more effective, and more 
equitable courtroom justice. Emphasis was placed on 
court operations, law revision, court facilities and equip- 
ment, court personnel, and juvenile justice. 

Grants awarded included more than $540,000 to im- 
prove the processing of criminal cases; $315,000 for proj- 
ects in courthouse reorganization and renovation; court 
security; comparative courtroom transcribing techniques; 
and an exploratory study of the feasibility of videotaping 
courtroom proceedings. 

A grant of $46,000 was awarded the Institute of Court 
Management of the University of Denver in support of a 
project to design and evaluate its court executive train- 
ing program curriculum. 

A grant of $164,000 was awarded to the Institute of 
Judicial Administration for a project to formulate stand- 
ards for juvenile justice. 

Corrections. The Institute’s program in correctional re- 
search concentrated on a series of projects to evaluate 
existing programs to develop more effective ways to re- 
habilitate offenders. 

Collective violence. In the field of collective violence re- 
search, FY 1971 projects included; 

□ A study of law enforcement agency emergency opera- 
tions, which focuses on procedures used by police 
agencies in preventing and controling collective vio- 
lence; and 

□ A study of violence problems affecting fire depart- 
ments during collective violence situations. 

Organized crime. The overall purpose of the Institute’s 
organized crime program was to develop methods of data 
collection and analysis to assist local officials in decisions 
on how to fight organized crime. The Institute funded a 
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study of police corruption and a study of consumer bor- 
rowing from loan sharks. It also contracted for the evalua- 
tion of organized crime intelligence systems. 

Law Enforcement Education 

The purpose of LEAA’s Law Enforcement Education 
Program is to improve the quality of police and other 
criminal justice personnel through college degree studies. 

For decades, criminal justice professionals have urged 
that the quality of personnel be greatly upgraded, and 
recommended that one key to this was to have personnel 
with college backgrounds. 

The Education Program concentrates on those already 
in the criminal justice system. But some funds also are 
available for studies by promising college students who 
plan to enter law enforcement. 

Reports for FY 1971 showed $24,464,279 in LEEP 


Development of statistical systems and analysis capability 
was a major concern of LEA A in FY 1971. The major 
elements included the Statistics Center and the Systems 
Analysis Center. 

The Statistics Center provides data to the criminal 
justice community, national leadership in developing new 
statistical research methods, and expert assistance to State 
and local communities in development of statistical 
systems. 

The Systems Analysis Center is staffed by experts in 
feasibility studies, systems analysis and design, computer 
programing, and telecommunications. Its Computer Di- 
vision helps develop national information systems within 
LEAA, which include the Criminal Justice Information 
System, the Grants Management Information System, the 
National Criminal Justice Statistics Data Base, and the 
National Criminal Justice Technical Reference Service. 
The Systems Assistance Division provides technical as- 
sistance to State and local governments in their data 
processing operations, including systems analysis and 
design, data processing management, analysis of hard- 
ware and software requirements, programing techniques, 
teleprocessing systems, and their associated communica- 
tions network. 

In FY 1971, the Systems Assistance Division assisted 
State Planning Agencies in programs including: develop- 
ment of State information systerns encompassing all crimi- 
nal justice agencies; improyemept of court administration 
through the use of computers for docketing and court- 
room assignment; physical security of the law enforce- 
ment computer system ; and privacy and confidentiality 
aspects of automated criminal justice system operations. 

Education programs supported by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration seek to improve the quality of law 
enforcement personnel through college-level studies. 


grants and loans to 890 institutions for 73,280 criminal 
justice students. 

Of the participants, 59,953 were in-service students and 
13,327 were preservice. 

To help measure the impact of LEEP, LEAA distrib- 
uted a questionnaire to 2,400 criminal justice agencies. 
Of the agencies which had employees participating in 
LEEP, 52 percent observed that LEEP had an impact on 
law enforcement through improved performance of in- 
dividuals, with 38 percent deferring judgment on impact. 
Ten percent observed no impact. A large majority of the 
agency heads suggested that a list of graduating LEEP 
recipients would be helpful in recruiting. 


Statistics and Systems Analysis 
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Statistics surveys. During FY 1971, the Statistics Cen- 
ter’s projects included the completion of a Directory of 
Criminal Justice Agencies, the beginning of a survey of 
court organization, the design of a survey of juvenile de- 
tention and correction facilities, development of plans for 
a national criminal justice data base, the conduct of the 
National Jail Census, and publication of a report on na- 
tionwide estimates of total government expenditures for 
criminal justice and the number of persons employed. 

Technical Assistance 

Technical assistance — involving provision of expert ad- 
visory personnel, the conduct of training activities and 
conferences, and dissemination of technical publications — 
was an important activity of LEAA in FY 1971. Staff 
experts assisted SPAs and local units of government in 
developing plans, designing programs, and participating 
in conferences and seminars at national, regional, and 
local levels. 

Training activities included: 

□ A series of regional seminars in long-range criminal 
justice planning which were attended by more than 
500 State and local planners; 

O Four regional conferences to acquaint State legislative 
leaders with the LEAA program and its applicability 
to State needs and programs ; 

□ Regional conferences for State officials to discuss tech- 
niques to prevent, detect, and control civil disorders; 

[J] A national conference on organized crime for police 
administrators, prosecutors, judges, and representa- 
tives of the private sector; and 
□I A conference on expanding minority group employ- 
ment opportunities in law enforcement careers, at- 
tended by police administrators, personnel specialists, 
academics, and public interest group representatives. 

Publications. Technical assistance publications distributed 
to law enforcement agencies and personnel included: 

□ A training manual for non-Federal probation officers; 

□ A manual on long-range planning for the criminal 
justice system ; 

□ Organized crime manuals on sources of information 
for investigators ; 

□ A manual on guidelines and standards for community 
treatment centers and halfway houses; 

□ A tax manual relating to the use of State revenue 
statutes in organized crime cases; 

O Resource materials for the development of work re- 


lease programs, and for the development of guidelines 
for the use of volunteers in corrections programs; and 
□ A series of pamphlets for police officers containing 
data on explosives and bomb incidents. 

Bureau of Prisons 

The Bureau of Prisons is developing a comprehensive, 10- 
year master plan for upgrading the Federal corrections 
system. This new effort is in response to President Nixon’s 
13-point directive on corrections, issued in November 
1969. 

As directed by the President, the Bureau’s 10-year plan 
emphasizes new rehabilitation programs and the devel- 
opment of alternatives to the traditional prison system. 
This plan will also upgrade the Bureau’s status as a model 
for State and local corrections systems. 

The purpose of the President’s approach to rehabilita- 
tion is two-fold : to return to society an individual ready 
and able to lead a useful life and to contribute as a 
citizen, and to protect the public from further crime 
committed by an ex-offender. 

This approach requires policies and programs based 
on consideration for the individual offender and on 
realistic appraisal of his or her needs for education, train- 
ing, counseling and other forms of personal assistance. It 
also requires instilling in the offender a sense of self- 
respect and self-discipline. 

Implementation of the President’s directive in FY 1971 
included the expansion of educational, vocational, and 
treatment activities and development and implementa- 
tion of plans for construction of new institutions and 
renovation of existing facilities. 

Further impetus toward renewed Federal efforts in 
corrections came from the first National Conference on 
Corrections, held in December 1971. 

In a message to the conference. President Nixon said 
that the Federal Government should lead the way in 
ensuring that inmates are rehabilitated during their con- 
finement, so that they do not return to a life of crime 
upon release. Attorney General John N. Mitchell and 
Chief Justice Warren E. Burger also spoke at the 
conference. 

Background 

Persons convicted of Federal crimes are assigned to the 
custody of the Bureau of Prisons. When established in 
1930, the Bureau was charged by the Congress with the 
mission of rehabilitating all the prisoners committed to 
its care. 

To carry out its responsibilities, the Bureau has a cor- 
rections network of 22 major institutions, three camps, 
and nine Community Treatment Centers. 

The Bureau also shares its expertise with State and 
local correctional systems seeking to improve their pro- 
grams and facilities. 

FY 1971 activities. Fiscal year activities centered on the 
following programs. 

Increased emphasis was placed on professional staff 
training. During the fiscal year, the first of five Regional 
Staff Training Centers was opened, a national recruit- 
ment program to attract qualified personnel was initiated, 
and a team of staff specialists to establish correctional 
goals for incoming prisoners was developed. 

Education and training of inmates was carried out 
through various programs, including a college prepara- 
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tion program, literacy training, and work skills courses. 

Improved health care programs were initiated for of- 
fenders, including the realignment of medical staff and 
programs to provide optimum use of all resources. 

Study and work release programs were designed to help 
offenders learn skills and add to their families’ incomes. 

Community-based programs for offenders were offered 
through contracts with State and local institutions and 
facilities. 













Treatment was provided for narcotics addicts under the 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act (NARA), and other 
rehabilitation programs were conducted for addicts who 
did not qualify for the NARA program. 

Aid to State and local correctional institutions was pro- 
vided, including jail inspection services, training of prison 
guards, assistance in jail planning and development, and 
technical assistance. 

The Bureau was involved in studying and implement- 
ing prison reforms on both the national and international 
level. 

Construction was begun on new jail facilities, including 
a specialized treatment facility for violent and emotionally 
disturbed offenders. 


Inmate population. From June 30, 1970, to June 30, 1971, 
inmate population of Federal correctional institutions in- 
creased from 21,200 to 21,410. Longer sentences being im- 
posed by the courts and the increase in the number of 
prisoners committed for violent offenses lead to the 
expectation that the prison population will continue to in- 
crease. The number of prisoners committed for rape, 
homicide, robbery, assault, kidnaping, and other crimes 
of violence increased from 11.2 percent of those com- 
mitted in FY 1961 to 20.2 percent of those committed 
in FY 1971. 


Staff training. The Bureau opened the first of five 
planned Regional Staff Training Centers in March 1971 
in El Reno, Okla. Professional training in correctional 
techniques at introductory and refresher levels will be pro- 
vided for staff personnel. Plans call for opening a second 
Staff Training Center at the Federal penitentiary, 
Atlanta, Ga., and a Conference Training Center in the 
Washington, D.C., area in the next year. The staff train- 
ing centers are structured to provide training for State 
and local correctional personnel as well. 

A national recruitment program to bring into the prison 
service qualified personnel is being conducted by the Bu- 
reau. Advertisements in newspapers and professional pub- 
lications have brought results. In FY 1971, 95 college 
students participated in a summer internship program 
planned to produce potential recruits. 

In most of the Federal institutions a team of staff spe- 
cialists has been assembled to develop methods of evalua- 
tion of incoming prisoners in order to establish correc- 
tional goals. The teams include 150 correctional officers 
who have been trained and function as correctional 
counselors. 

Correctional counselors are also the prime treatment 
agents for inmates of the Robert F. Kennedy Youth Cen- 
ter, Morgantown, W. Va., which was opened in January 
1969. The counselors there work under the supervision 
of the cottage supervisor and a professional psychiatrist or 
psychologist attached to each cottage. The Center has 


Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center, Morgantown, W. Va. 
provides a community-like setting for young offenders. 
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attracted national and international interest as a model 
of nontraditional institutional programing. 

Prisoner training. Inadequate education and lack of work 
skills are a drawback to inmates. The Bureau has estab- 
lished schools throughout the prison system to improve 
the capabilities of prisoners to earn a living after release. 
The Bureau’s major education goals for the 1970’s are to 
assure that all inmates leaving the prison system will be 
able to read at least at the sixth grade level and that those 
having at least average intelligence will have a high school 
equivalency certificate upon release. 

Inmates are given courses in literacy training, elemen- 
tary and secondary studies and General Education Devel- 
opment (GED). In FY 1971, more than 2,100 prisoners 
passed the GED test. 

The school system employs 360 full-time staff members, 
double the number in 1965. 



The Federal Reformatory at El Reno, Okla., conducts an 
employment opportunity program for inmates about 
to be discharged. 


Project NewGate, first established at the Federal Youth 
Center at Ashland, Ky., is a college preparation program 
funded by the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO). 
Eighty percent of those enrolled graduated from the Ash- 
land program; 40 percent are now employed full time, 
and 35 percent are enrolled in colleges and universities 
or attending vocational training schools. In addition to 
the Ashland facility, NewGate programs also operate at 
the Federal Youth Center, Englewood, Colo., and the 
U.S. Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa. 

Prison inmates are afforded opportunities to develop 
work skills under the Bureau’s adult basic education pro- 
gram, which offers courses in welding, auto mechanics, 
machinery shop, masonry, small engine repair, building 
trades, and food service training. Some are taught com- 
puter operation at Leavenworth, automated data process- 
ing at the Federal Reformatory for Women, Alderson, 
W. Va., and health service professional training at the 
U.S. Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, Springfield, 
Mo. 

Funding. Funds for the vocational training of prisoners 
come from the profits of Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 
(FPI), a Government-owned corporation that sells all 
its products to other Federal agencies. The corporation 
employs about 4,560 inmate workers in 50 shops located 
in 22 Federal institutions. Twenty- six Employment Place- 
ment Officers, financed by FPI, help released inmates to 
find civilian jobs. 

Health care. Care of the health of prisoners is an impor- 
tant responsibility of the Bureau. A corps of 388 medical 



Keypunch instruction is among the vocational programs at the 
Federal Reformatory for Women, Alderson, W. Va. 


professionals and technicians, operating under the Bu- 
reau’s Division of Health Services, gives inmates in Fed- 
eral institutions health care substantially on a par with 
community health care institutions. Most of the pro- 
fessional staff, which includes physicians, dentists, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and technical personnel, are 
commissioned officers of the U.S. Public Health Service 
who spend at least one 2 -year tour of duty at Federal 
institutions. 

Under an approach developed in FY 1971, most avail- 
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able medical staff will be concentrated at institutions 
designated as regional medical referral centers. At present 
the only major medical center for Federal prisoners is 
at Springfield, Mo.j and it will continue as the central 
referral facility until other regional centers are 
operational. 

Drug program. An important treatment program assists 
inmates who are narcotic addicts. Under title II of the 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966 (NARA), 
Federal offenders who are addicts may be committed to 
the custody of the Attorney General to receive special 
treatment. 

The NARA program comprises two phases: the first 
takes place in the institution where the addicts receive 
intensive counseling; the second is post-release when the 
offender is required to participate in community aftercare 
treatment programs designed to prevent relapse into use 
of narcotics. 

The Bureau’s NARA institutional treatment facilities 
are in five institutions: Danbury, Conn., Terminal Is- 
land, Calif., Alderson, W. Va., Milan, Mich., and La 
Tuna, Tex. Since the program started, some 800 inmates 
have been treated at these institutions. More than 380 
releasees are provided community aftercare treatment by 
more than 50 private organizations under contract to 
the Bureau. 

In FY 1971, the Bureau began a drug abuse program 
for inmates who have a history of drug problems but do 
not qualify for treatment under NARA. Drug abuse facili- 
ties are being established at Lewisburg, El Reno, Peters- 
burg, Va., Terre Haute, Ind., and Lompoc, Calif. Addi- 
tional treatment facilities are planned at Forth Worth, 
Tex., where the Bureau has acquired the Clinical Re- 
search Center from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (HEW) . The Center will be a 500-bed medi- 
cal and correction facility for special offender groups. 

Work -release programs. Since work and study release 
programs were authorized by the Federal Prisoner Re- 
habilitation Act of 1965, approximately 8,000 inmates of 
Federal penal institutions have participated in the work- 
release program and their earnings have exceeded $7.3 
million. From these earnings they have paid institutions 
for room and board, paid Federal and other taxes, ac- 
cumulated savings to be withdrawn on release, and helped 
support dependents, taking many of them off welfare 
rolls. 

Community services. The Bureau presently contracts 
with 61 correctional and other facilities in 41 cities that 
operate community-based programs for offenders. Fed- 
eral inmates receive services from these facilities at the 
rate of about 500 per year. 

Community-based services are one of a number of 
operations supervised by the Bureau’s Community Serv- 
ices Division. Jail inspection and technical assistance are 
other functions of the Division. The Bureau contracts 
with approximately 800 State and local correctional facili- 
ties for the temporary housing of individuals awaiting 
trial, transfer to designated Federal institutions or serving 
short sentences. On an average, these facilities house some 
4,800 offenders. 

Jail inspection. To assure that the contract jails meet the 
Bureau’s standards, 12 inspectors are assigned full time. 
Basic problems limiting the effectiveness of jails are anti- 
quated facilities, lack of funds, inadequate staff, and lack 
of staff training. During FY 1971, the Jail Inspection 
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Federal Prison Industries machine shop at the 
Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Okla. 


Section encouraged and aided reforms which have re- 
sulted in a better balanced diet, improved sanitation 
and hygiene, and other changes that have made prison j 

living more humane. | 

The inspectors also conducted in FY 1971, 119 on-site | 

classes for approximately 1,000 local jail employees and ^ 

provided guidance to 28 jail administrators. 

Twenty-eight States have some form of statewide jail 
inspection service. The Bureau endeavors to cooperate 
with the State agencies in upgrading the State correctional 
facilities and procedures for housing and caring for of- 
fenders. Special emphasis is placed on training personnel, 
and for those not available for on-site courses, self-study 
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During FY 1971, the Bureau headquarters and field 
consultants responded to more than 1,000 requests for 
technical assistance. 


Coordination. In November 1969, the President requested 
closer coordination between Government agencies and 
the private sector and, in response, the Attorney General 
organized the Inter-Agency Council. Besides the Depart- 
ment of Justice (including the U.S. Board of Parole) , par- 
ticipants on the Council are the Departments of Labor, 
Housing and Urban Development, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts; the Office of Economic Opportunity; and the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission. 

The Council develops recommendations on national 
policies and priorities in corrections, and strategies and 
mechanics to implement the recommendations. 













Honor residential quarters at the F ederal Reformatory 
for Women, Alderson, W. Va. 

courses in jail operations and management are provided 
many State and local correctional employees. Under a 
grant from the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration (LEAA), the Bureau and a University of Wis- 
consin staff spent 2 years revising this training material. 

Technical assistance. Technical assistance to State and 
local correctional institutions was authorized by PX. 90- 
371, enacted in 1968, and funds for assistance in jail plan- 
ning and program development were authorized in part 
E of the Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 91- 
644) . Since FY 1970, the bulk of the Bureau’s technical 
assistance has been furnished in collaboration with LEAA, 
which administers and finances the advisory program. The 
Bureau contributed its correctional expertise and guid- 
ance. Bureau specialists serve on the staffs of LEAA Re- 
gional Offices, of which three new ones were opened in 
FY 1972, raising the totalto 10. 


While active in movements for domestic correctional 
reforms, the Bureau also is involved in reforms on an in- 
ternational scale. An executive from the Bureau’s central 
office is assigned as Bureau liaison with the Department 
of State and the United Nations in matters relating to the 
international program of crime prevention and treatment 
of the offender. 

Construction and renovation. Construction of new facili- 
ties and renovation and modernization of existing institu- 
tions is a key component of the Bureau’s 10-year plan to 
improve corrections. It has enlisted the aid of a national 
advisory panel of business leaders and professionals to 
serve as consultants for the construction. 

Since experience has shown that security, care, and 
rehabilitation programs operate with limited effective- 
ness in large institutions, new institutions are planned to 
provide facilities for 500 or fewer inmates. The new in- 
stitutions will be located near urban centers where easy 
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access to courts, medical facilities, and other resources 
will be available. 

The Bureau has selected eight metropolitan areas where 
needs are most pressing in which correctional centers in- 
tended to replace traditional jails will be built. The first 
of these centers is planned for completion in mid-1973 in 
New York, N.Y. It is designed to house 450 inmates and 
will have facilities and programs for adults, youths, 
women, and some immigration law violators. 

Sites are being selected for correctional centers in 
Chicago, San Francisco, San Diego, and the Philadelphia- 
New Jersey area. A site is also being selected for a West 
Coast Youth Complex to house 1,000 youthful offenders. 

Development of a Behavioral Research Center at But- 
ner, N.C., is in progress. This will be a specialized institu- 
tion where treatment approaches for violent and 
emotionally disturbed offenders will be developed and re- 
search into extreme deviant behavior will be conducted. 
When completed, the Center will serve as a treatment 
center for the mentally disturbed and violent offender, 
for correctional research, and staff training for profes- 
sional and administrative personnel from Federal, State, 
and local levels. 

Information system. Improvement of the Bureau’s infor- 
mation system was a project in FY 1971. Computer-based 
programs are being designed for accounting, personnel, 
research, telecommunications, industrial, education, and 
training activities. Pilot telecommunications terminals are 
being installed at Alderson, Leavenworth, Morgantown, 
and Lewisburg, as the first phase of a network that will 
link all of the Bureau’s institutions to the Department 
of Justice. 

Prisoner litigation. An upsurge in litigation brought by 
prisoners against the Government brought added work 
and responsibilities to the Bureau’s legal section, which 
was expanded in June 1971 into the Office of General 
Counsel and Review'. As a result of enactment of P.L. 
91-538, which became effective March 9, 1971, it became 
easier for inmates to contest the validity of administra- 
tive procedures and basic policies, involving such matters 
as good time forfeiture, regulations relating to physical 
appearance, publications by inmates, access of reports to 
specific inmates, and attorney-inmate correspondence. 

Improved security. In the interest of maintaining disci- 
pline and security, existing staff have been reassigned to 
strategic custodial posts and improved security devices 
have been installed in major institutions. Improved disci- 


plinary practices designed to protect the rights of indi- 
viduals and at the same time administer discipline in a 
manner that will ensure the well-being of the institution 
and its staff are requisite to effective administration of 
the prison system. 

Costs. To carry out its programs and achieve its goals, 
the Bureau has required increased funding support. Obli- 
gations for salaries and expenditures rose from $67.6 mil- 
lion in FY 1969 to $78.9 million in FY 1970 and to $90.4 
million in FY 1971. The budget for FY 1972 is estimated 
at $103.5 million, an increase of nearly $13 million over 
FY 1971. 

The cost of improving the Bureau’s existing facilities 
is estimated at $12.2 million for FY 1972, compared with 
$5.8 million obligated for FY 1971. More than $4.1 mil- 
lion was requested in FY 1972 for planning and site 
acquisition for the Metropolitan Correctional Centers in 
San Francisco, San Diego, and the Philadelphia-New 
Jersey area. Construction funds were also requested in 
FY 1972 for the Behavioral Research Center at Butner, 
the Chicago Metropolitan Correctional Center, and the 
West Coast Youth Complex. 

Immigration and Naturalization 
Service 

The exclusion and deportation of alien criminals is one 
of the functions of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS) of the Department of Justice. 

Organized crime figures, narcotics and dangerous drug 
traffickers, smugglers of illegal aliens and contraband, and 
subversives are among those falling within the investiga- 
tive responsibility of INS. 

Congress has denied admission to the United States, 
and permission to travel or reside in the United States, 
to certain classes of persons, including persons with crimi- 
nal records or backgrounds. It is the duty of INS to 
enforce those laws. 

Crime reduction programs. INS conducts five programs 
for the reduction of crime. They are : 

( 1 ) Denving entry to the United States to persons of 
classes excluded by Congress, including persons with 
criminal or narcotics records; 

(2) Detaining and deporting persons illegally in the 
United States; 

( 3 ) Maintaining records on all aliens admitted to, and 
excluded from, the United States, as an aid to law 
enforcement ; 

(4) Investigating the status of aliens to identify those 
engaged in organized crime, narcotic, subversive, fraud, 
and other criminal activities; and 

(5) Operating the Border Patrol to guard the borders 
of the United States against illegal entrance, narcotics and 
drug traffickers, smugglers, and other persons engaged in 
criminal activities. 

Mission. The Immigration and Naturalization Service 
administers and enforces the immigration and nationality 
laws relating to the admission, exclusion, deportation, 
and naturalization of aliens. It investigates alleged viola- 
tions of these laws. It patrols the borders of the United 
States to prevent illegal entry; It cooperates closely with 
all law enforcement agencies. 
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Authority. The Immigration and Naturalization Service 
was created by the Act of Congress of March 3, 1891 (26 
Stat. 1085). Statutory authority for current activities 
is contained in the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
June 25, 1952, as amended, which codifies pertinent laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, and nationality. 
Section 103 of the 1952 act charges the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and through him the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, with the administration and enforce- 
ment of these laws. 


FY 1971 resources. The FY 1971 outlay for the accom- 
plishment of the five enforcement programs enumerated 
above totaled $97,783,500. In FY 1970, the comparable 
expenditure was $84,896,000; in FY 1969, it was 
$72,087,000. 

Total personnel involved in these five programs in FY 
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1971 was 5,836; in FY 1970, 5,595; and in FY 1969, 
5,324. 

Criminal prosecutions. Criminal immigration violations 
during FY 1969, FY 1970, and FY 1971, detected and 
investigated by Border Patrol agents and investigators, 
totaled 949,200. Of this number, 912,909 were closed by 
waivers authorized by various U.S. attorneys. Of the 
36,291 violations of the immigration and nationality laws 
presented to U.S. attorneys, prosecution was authorized 
in 21,620 cases. During these fiscal years, 21,328 cases 
were disposed of, with 19,430 defendants being convicted. 
The actual, suspended, and probationary sentences im- 
posed totaled 13,375 years and fines of $883,121. Sen- 
tences of 7,776 years and fines of $258,900 were sus- 
pended, leaving actual sentences of 5,599 years to be 
served and actual fines of $624,221 to be paid. 

Magistrates speed cases. INS prosecution efforts were sig- 
nificantly enhanced during FY 1971 as a result of a num- 
ber of additional appointments under the Federal Mag- 
istrates Act of 1968. In consequence of the magistrates’ 
expanded trial jurisdiction over minor criminal offenses, 
it is now possible to try many first offenders and minor 


Admission Into the United States 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service is charged 
with the responsibility of denying entry into the United 
States of certain persons specified by Congress, including 
those with criminal or narcotic records. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act authorizes immi- 
gration inspectors to question any person coming into the 
United States to determine whether he is a U.S. national 
or an alien. If an alien, the inspector is required to deter- 
mine whether he belongs in any of the excluded classes 
listed in section 212 of the act. 

Partly because of a continuing increase in international 
travel, inspections in FY 1971 reached a record of more 
than 237 million at more than 400 ports of entry. Of the 
total inspected, 297,425 were denied entry on various 
grounds of inadmissibility, including criminal, immoral, 
narcotics, or subversive records, but mainly for presenta- 
tion of fraudulent or inadequate documents. 

An innovation in the inspection process was the in- 
auguration of a two-step system at 17 major airports by 
which immigration and public health are combined in 
one step, with customs the second step. 

Immigration inspectors cooperate closely with the For- 
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eign Quarantine Program of the Public Health Service, 
the Plant Quarantine Division of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Division of Inspection and Control of the 
Bureau of Customs, 

Deportation 

INS is responsible for the departure and deportation of 
aliens illegally in the United States. Aliens who violate 
the criminal statutes of the United States, including nar- 
cotics violations, or engage in immoral activity, are among 
those subject to deportation. 

During FY 1971, emphasis was placed on the prompt 
removal from the United States of aliens of the criminal, 
immoral, and narcotic classes. In FY 1969, there were 444 
such cases. The number increased to 488 in FY 1970. For 
FY 1971, the figure grew to 527. 

The number of violators of narcotics laws who have 
been deported continues to increase. In FY 1969, there 
were 155 such cases. There were 202 alien narcotic vio- 
lators deported in FY 1970. The number grew to 232 in 
FY 1971. 

In addition to those aliens removed under formal or- 
ders of deportation, there were 69 aliens of these classes 
whose departure was enforced prior to an order of de- 
portation, amounting to a total of 596 aliens removed. 

The Service has also continued an intensified liaison 
with Federal, State, and local jails holding deportable 
aliens who are serving sentences, so that immediate de- 
portation could be effected upon their release. 

Some typical examples of aliens of the criminal, im- 
moral, or narcotics classes follow: 

Convicted extorter. Frank Michael Silvestro was de- 
ported to Canada on August 3, 1970. Silvestro, a native 
and citizen of Canada, was reportedly involved in book- 
makmg, gambling, narcotics, and counterfeiting in 
Canada. In 1969, he was convicted and sentenced to 
prison for the crime of extortion in that country, 

Silvestro entered the United States on July 29, 1970, 
to attend a party at which there were more than 350 per- 
sons, among w'hom were some reputed to be top organized 
crime figures. The party was held to raise money for the 
criminal defense fund of a person under indictment for 
jewel theft and jury tampering. Officers of the INS 
apprehended Silvestro as he left the party, and he was 
jailed in lieu of $10,000 bond, which was subsequently 
posted. At his deportation hearing on August 3, 1970, he 
was charged as an alien who was excludable at entry by 
virtue of his extortion conviction, which he concealed from 


officers when he crossed the border. He was found 
deportable on that- charge and was deported the same 
day. 

Narcotics laws violators. Thierry and Yuline DeBarge, 
husband and wife, are natives and citizens of France. They 
had made several entries into the United States as non- 
immigrants between 1962 and December 31, 1969, when 
they were deported to France for violation of U.S. nar- 
cotics laws. On January 29, 1970, they surreptitiously re- 
entered the United States. They were almost immediately 
arrested by the Cheltenham, Pa., police. They were 
charged with a violation of the Drug, Device, and Cos- 
metic Act {possession of marijuana). Following convic- 
tion on these narcotic charges and for illegal reentry after 
deportation, the DeBarges were fined and given suspended 
sentences. They were again deported to France on 
September 12, 1970. 

Accused of murder. Arnoldo Alvarado-Rendon was 
turned over to Mexican police officials at Brownsville, 
Tex., on September 12, 1970. Those officials had sought 
the assistance of INS when the subject, who was accused 
of murder in Mexico, fled to the United States. After an 
investigation of some 3 months, he was located by INS 
officers and admitted committing the murder for which 
he was accused. 

Records and Central Index 

INS maintains immigration and naturalization records, 
including a central index containing the names of all 
aliens admitted to or excluded from the United States. 
The index contains the names of sponsors of record, if 
any, and other relevant information required as an aid 
to the proper enforcement of the immigration laws. The 
index is maintained pursuant to section 290 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, “for the use of the 
security and enforcement agencies of the United States 
Government.” 

In FY 1971, INS received 100,000 requests for record 
checks and file reviews, a 5 percent increase over FY 
1970. 

Investigating the Status of Aliens 

Aliens involved in organized crime, narcotics, subversive 
activities, and a wide range of other criminal activities, 
fall within the investigative scope of INS. 

A description fallows of the authority under which 
the INS carries out this responsibility, the methods by 
which it does so, results of investigations, and the specific 
areas of priority and normal concern. 

Inadmissible aliens. Section 212 (8 U.S.G. 1182) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act covers the 31 categories 
of aliens who are inadmissible to the United States. 
Among these are aliens who have been convicted of a 
crime involving moral turpitude, those who have been 
convicted of a narcotic or marijuana violation, and those 
believed to be, or to have been, illicit traffickers in such 
drugs. 

Deportable aliens. The 18 deportable classes of aliens 
are covered in section 241 (8 U.S.G. 1251) . Among these 
are aliens convicted of violation, or conspiracy to violate, 
laws or regulations relating to illicit possession or traffic 
in narcotics or marijuana. 
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Deportation proceedings. The sole and exclusive proce- 
dure to be followed in deportation proceedings is detailed 
in section 242 (8 U.S.G, 1252) , This section also provides 
that, pending a determination of deportability, an alien 
may be taken into custody upon a warrant of the Attorney 
General and may be continued in such custody pending 
final determination of deporta^bility. 

Investigative authority. Authority to investigate aliens, 
or persons believed to be aliens, stems from section 287 
(8 U.S.C. 1357) , as does the authority to make arrests for 
felonies which have been committed in violation of the 
immigration laws. The primary responsibility of investi- 
gators is the investigation, apprehension, and administra- 
tive prosecution of such violators. They work closely with 
other law enforcement agencies in the apprehension of 
persons who are subject to INS jurisdiction. 

Interagency cooperation. Investigators and other INS 
officers worked closely during the fiscal year with other 
law enforcement agencies. Specifically, INS cooperated 
with the United States Secret Service in matters affecting 
the protection of the President and other oflScials; with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in matters of mutual 
concern; with the Criminal Division of the Department 
of Justice in ma,tters relating to organized crime; with 
the office of the United States representative to INTER- 
POL; with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police in mat- 
ters relating to aliens engaged in international crime ; with 
the Department of State in passport and visa frauds; and 
with the Department of Labor in labor certification 
frauds. 


Results of Investigations 

During FY 1969 through FY 1971, INS investigators 
completed 472,995 cases, which included criminal, sub- 
versive, fraud, immoral, narcotic, and area-control illegal 
status investigations. A total of 266,589 deportable aliens 
were located by investigators, and were allowed to depart 
at their own expense in lieu of formal deportation. 

FY 1971 deportations. During FY 1971, 12,618 investi- 
gations involving persons of the criminal, immoral, and 
narcotic classes were completed. Applications for Orders 
to Show Cause in deportation proceedings were made in 
1,716 of the cases investigated and 527 aliens of these 
classes were deported. 

Organized Crime 

INS gives top priority to the Federal effort against or- 
ganized crime. 

It is represented on the organized crime strike forces 
of the Department of Justice; it takes affirmative and 
appropriate action against criminals and racketeers in- 
volved in syndicated crime; and it moves against major 
criminal residents of the United States when and as 
appropriate. 

Reports on INS activities in this area follow. 

Strike forces. INS has representatives on the Department 
of Justice organized crime strike forces operating in major 
cities throughout the United States. Through this means, 
and through direct liaison, INS exchanges information 
with other law enforcement organizations at Federal, 


State, and local levels in the enforcement of the immigra- 
tion laws. At the close of FY 1971, there were 16 inves- 
tigators assigned on a full-time basis to the various strike 
forces. 

Syndicate criminals, INS implements the program of 
the Organized Grime and Racketeering Section, Criminal 
Division, Department of Justice, by taking every possible 
action against criminals and racketeers involved in syndi- 
cated crime. Extensive INS investigations are conducted 
to collect background information, determine amena- 
bility to INS action, and enforce the deportation and 
denaturalization provisions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, where appropriate, in the cases of all persons 
known to be of interest to the Organized Grime and 
Racketeering Section. 

During FY 1971, 215 reports of completed investiga- 
tions were furnished that Section. 

Major criminal residents. INS gives priority to the in- 
vestigation of major criminal residents of the United 
States who may be subject to INS action. 

During FY 1971, the departure from the United States 
of two aliens within this program was enforced. At 
the close of FY 1971, 18 cases were under investigation. 

Internal Security 

Continued emphasis was placed on the INS antisub- 
versive program designed to identify foreign-born srtbver- 
sives and develop evidence upon which to institute ex- 
clusion or expulsion proceedings, and to deny, where war- 
ranted, benefits under the immigration and nationality 
laws. 

During FY 1971, 3,154 investigations concerning pos- 
sible subversives were completed under this program. 
There were 14 cases within this program under active 
consideration at the close of FY 1971. 

Caribbean Criminal Program 

INS has for the past 10J4 years collected information 
and maintained a specialized index covering the iden- 
tities of non-Mexican Latin Americans of the criminal, 
immoral, narcotic, and subversive classes, for use in the 
enforcement of the immigration laws. The index, ac- 
cessible 24 hours a day, is maintained at Miami, Fla. It 
is augmented by a constant flow of INS reports and re- 
ports from other Government agencies. 

The index has grown to 209,900 with 2,200 new refer- 
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ence cards added during FY 1971. During the fiscal year, 
88,285 requests for indices checks were made resulting 
in the location of related records in 1 1,223 cases. As a 
result of infonnation found in the index, 213 aliens were 
deferred for further inspection or investigation. 

Cuban refugees. In addition, 254 Cuban refugees were 
refused clearance for travel in the United States from 
Cuba by means of the Cuban Airlift because of findings 
under this program. 

Frauds 

Investigations completed during FY 1971 that involved 
possible fraudulent activities in attempts to circumvent 
the immigration laws numbered 12,770. A continuing 
pattern was disclosed involving use of altered or fraudu- 
lent passports, nonimmigrant visas, and immigration 
documents, as well as “sham” marriages to United States 
citizens or permanent resident aliens to evade labor cer- 
tification or numerical limitation requirements or to ob- 
tain benefits the aliens were not entitled to under the 
law. Additionally, frauds in applications, or required 
documentation, for labor certifications were frequently 
encountered. 

Fraudulent Document Center. An important adjunct to 
Servdce operations to combat false claims to United 
States citizenship is the Fraudulent Document Center at 
Yuma, Ariz. This facility, established in 1958, now con- 
tains almost 30,000 cross index references to documents 
presented by Mexican aliens in support of such false 
claims. 

Since 1962, each successive year has recorded an in- 
crease in the workload at the center, with the volume 
now running more than four times that of a decade ago. 
The 4,298 new cases received and processed in FY 1971 
represent a 10 percent increase over the last fiscal year, 
and inquiries for record checks rose 15 percent to 5,399. 
The facility was able to relate the subjects of the in- 
quiries to information on file and provide affirmative 
or positive responses in more than one in every five 
inquiries. 

Area Control of Illegal Aliens 

This program involves searching out violators of the im- 
migration and nationality laws throughout the United 
States. During FY 1971, there were 86^552 aliens located 
as a result of investigations! 

Control operations were largely concentrated in the 
industrial areas with emphasis on the location of deport- 
able aliens who were displacing or seeking to displace 
American labor. 

Virgin Islands. A 4-month investigations operational de- 
tail m the Virgin Islands resulted in the location and re- 
moval of nearly 8,000 aliens who were not authorized 
to work there. This activity, conducted with the coopera- 
tion of the Virgin Islands Government, temporarily over- 
came a problem of illegal entry and employment in the 
Virgin Islands and should serve as a deterrent to future 
violations. 

Coastal Control of Illegal Entrants 

This activity is directed at the prevention of illegal entry 
by deserting crewmen and stowaways. It is carried out in 


a coordinated program by investigators, Border Patrol 
agents, and immigration inspectors. The prompt dis- 
semination of pertinent information by the INS Marine 
Intelligence Unit, located in New York, N.Y., provided 
INS officers with current data regarding violation trends 
and schemes and other factors of tactical importance to 
the program. 

Few violators. The effectiveness of these operations as a 
deterrent to illegal entry by foreign crewmen was evi- 
denced in the comparatively small number of violations 
encountered. Of more than 2 million alien crewmen per- 
mitted to land temporarily in the United States, only 0.5 
percent were reported as having willfully failed to depart 
with their vessels. 

Deserters. INS officers apprehended 3,600 deserters, and 
4,200 alien crewmen violators were deported or required 
to depart during FY 1971. 

Border Patrol 

Protection of the borders of the United States against 
illegal entrants, narcotics traffickers, smugglers, and other 
violators of Federal law is the responsibility of the Border 
Patrol. 

Since the abolishment of the Customs Patrol in 1948, 
the Border Patrol of the INS is the only Federal uni- 
formed organization assigned to work regularly between 
ports of entry on the land borders of the Nation. 

The Border Patrol often works in desolate and primi- 
tive surroundings, and it makes use of all manner of 
transportation, including horse and foot patrols. But it 
has kept pace with technological developments in law 
enforcement, and now uses aircraft and sophisticated 
electronic devices to detect and apprehend law violators. 

FY 1971 results. During FY 1971, the Border Patrol 
located 302,517 deportable aliens. This represented an 
increase of 71,401, or 31 percent, over FY 1970 and the 
greatest number of deportable aliens located since 1955. 
The increase alone exceeded total apprehensions for each 
year from 1956 through 1965. 

Included in the total deportable aliens located were 
270,800 who entered the United States without inspec- 
tion, thus committing a criminal violation. An additional 
46,510 such aliens v/ere apprehended by other INS 
officers. 

Ninety-nine percent of the entries without inspection 
entered across the Mexican border. As the major prob- 
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Aircraft Surveillance 


The Border Patrol has 21 single engine, slow flying air- 
craft piloted by 35 experienced pilots. 

They are assigned to strategic locations along the Mex- 
ican border to patrol in search of illegal penetrations 
and to provide tactical surveillance to assist ground of- 
ficers in checking groups of workers on farms and ranches 
in the border area. 

Some 27,900 deportable aliens were located with the 
assistance of observation aircraft. 

Descriptions of FY 1971 cases involving the use of air- 
craft by the Border Patrol follow : 


Escaped convicts. A Del Rio, Tex., observation pilot lo- 
cated, and assisted ground officers in the apprehension 
of, three escaped convicts who had commandeered a car 
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Border Patrol agents intercepted this truck which was being used 
to smuggle 30 aliens, hidden under poultry crates, into 
the United States. 

lem of aliens entering the United States without inspec- 
tion is on the southern border, 81 percent of the 1,564 
Border Patrol agents are assigned to the Southwest 
Region. Eighty-four percent of the aliens apprehended 
after entering without inspection were found within 30 
days after entry. 

Active areas. The most active areas of illegal entry were 
Southern California, in the Chula Vista sector, and the 
El Paso area in Texas. For this reason, the largest con- 
centration of Border Patrol manpower is in these areas. 

Electronic intrusion detection devices have proved to 
be a valuable tool in guarding the some 2,000 miles of 
land border between the United States and Mexico. 
Similar devices are used at some points on the northern 
border, particularly in New England, to alert Border 
Patrol agents as to traffic over unguarded roads entering 
the United States from Canada, 


and kidnapped its driver at knife point in Oklahoma. 
The driver escaped and the three convicts abandoned 
the car near Carrizo Springs, Tex., and stole horses to 
proceed across country. Located from the air, the three 
were taken into custody without resistance. One had been 
convicted of murder and two of burglary in prior 
offenses. 

Marijuana flight. Tucson, Ariz., Border Patrol agents 
received information from an airfield that a small plane 
heavily loaded — and with a characteristic odor of Mexi- 
can-refined gasoline — ^had just refueled and was about to 
depart a local airport. One of the sector pilots, airborne 
some 30 miles north, was contacted. With the assistance 
of radar approach control personnel at Davis-Monthan 
Air Force Base, he intercepted the suspect plane west of 
Tucson and maintained visual contact until relieved by 
a Bureau of Customs plane west of Yuma, Ariz. The 
Bureau of Customs plane followed the suspect to a land- 
ing at Palm Springs, Calif., where the Bureau of Customs 
pilot, with the assistance of the local Sheriff’s Office, ap- 
prehended the pilot and seized 797 pounds of marijuana. 
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Cartload of marijuana. A Yuma, Ariz., pilot observed 
unusual activity in midsummer heat in a remote desert 
area. After radioing for assistance, he landed and appre- 
hended three persons pulling a four-wheeled handcart 
loaded with several hundred pounds of marijuana. The 
transporters intended to traverse 50 miles of desert in 
temperatures exceeding 120 degrees. 

Alien Smuggling 

The volume of alien smuggling activity continued at a 
record breaking pace in FY 1971, with 3,814 principals 
located, representing a 16 percent increase over the 3,298 
located in FY 1970. 

The number of smuggled aliens encountered rose from 
18,747 in FY 1970, to 19,765 in FY 1971 . 

There were numerous commercial smuggling ventures 
with fees as high as $150 to $250 per alien charged for 
assistance in crossing the border and transportation to 
agricultural and industrial areas throughout the United 
States. 

Rented vans, campers, and trailers used by smugglers 
made apprehension more difficult since the use of such 
conveyances for legitimate purpose has become common- 
place in the United States. Small boats, snowmobiles, and 
automobile transport freight cars were used by smugglers 
on the northern border, often over little traveled back 
roads in remote areas of the border during periods of 
extremely inclement weather. 

Since 1965, INS has maintained an Anti-Smuggling 
Information Center at Yuma, Ariz. Inquiries to the Center 
resulted in positive infonnation in about 500 instances 
during FY 1971. 

Descriptions follow of typical alien smuggling cases 
handled by the Border Patrol in FY 1971 . 

Fatal winter passage. A Canadian smuggler tried to guide 
three Chinese crewmen through a wild, wooded area near 
Mooers, N.Y,, on December 7, 1970, during a snow- 
storm. The party became lost and spent 2 nights exposed 
to bitter cold. Two of the Chinese were found by Border 
Patrol officers wandering around lost in the border area. 
The third Chinese and the smuggler died of exposure and 
their bodies were not found until spring thaw on May 12, 
1971. The smuggler’s clothing still contained some of 
the $700 paid to him, although he had burned part of 
the money trying to start a fire. 

Smuggling fee charged. Cooperative efforts by Chicago, 
111., and El Paso, Tex., Border Patrol officers resulted in 
the apprehension of a resident alien smuggler. He was 
smuggling the aliens across the border near El Paso, then 
sending them to Chicago by commercial airlines, charging 
up to $200 each for his services. 

Detection saves lives. A semi-trailer was being used to 
transport 53 smuggled aliens in Southern California. 
Electronic intrusion detection equipment had alerted 
Border Patrol officers to the initial border crossings and 
allowed them time to intercept the truck. The aliens could 
not have survived more than 2 hours sealed in the air- 
tight refrigerator-type trailer without a fresh supply of 
air. 

Yachtsman smuggler. A California yachtsman engaged in 
extensive alien smuggling between Baja California and 
the Long Beach, Calif., area, was arrested after consider- 
able investigation and effort. A conservative estimate in- 
dicated that he had smuggled more than 700 aliens for 
a profit of over $140,000. 


Deportee apprehended. Officers of the Las Cruces, 
N. Mex., station conducting traffic checking operations 
apprehended four illegal aliens whom the smuggler had 
let out of his car to avoid detection at the checkpoint. 
The smuggler was also apprehended, and proved to be a 
former resident alien who had been deported to Mexico 
in 1968, convicted of murder in Mexico, and had ap- 
parently escaped from the Chihuahua, Mexico, State 
Prison in 1970. 

Agents work undercover. Nogales, Ariz., officers arrested 
a United States citizen smuggling six aliens. Interroga- 
tion revealed he had contacted another United States 
citizen accomplice in a bar in Nogales, Sonora, Mexico, 
and was to be paid after delivery of the aliens in Phoenix 
by yet another principal. With the concurrence of the 
U.S. attorney’s office, two Mexican-American Border 
Patrol agents were substituted for two aliens in the load. 
Upon delivery in Phoenix, after witnessing payment, 
these officers arrested that principal. Sector officers then 
presented the available evidence to the Mexican Consul 
at Nogales, and the accomplice was immediately de- 
ported from Mexico and taken into custody by INS for 
his part in the smuggling. 

Smuggling ring. After a 2-day surveillance of a rental 
truck, El Paso, Tex., officers apprehended a 16-year-old 
Mexican illegal entrant driver and 13 other illegal en- 
trants as they were about to load for the trip to Chicago, 
111. The driver implicated persons in Juarez, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, as being ringleaders in the smuggling operation. 
Liaison with Chihuahua Judicial State Police resulted in 
the arrests and prosecution in Mexico of four more prin- 
cipals. The ring, which had been operating for some 
time, extended into the interior of Mexico and charged 
$200 for each alien. 

Liaison Activities 

Cooperation with other law enforcement agencies con- 
tinued to be active and successful during the past fiscal 
year. Liaison with local, State, Federal, and foreign law 
enforcement agencies was emphasized. 

Field supervisors throughout the country have in- 
structed at various police schools and academies and have 
carried on personal contacts to explain the mission of INS 
and describe the problems and violations of law which 
are of primary interest to INS. 

Courses of instruction in border control and immigra- 
tion enforcement techniques, as well as field visits, were 
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provided law enforcement officials from foreign countries 
in cooperation with the Agency for International Devel- 
opment, Department of State. 

Results. Positive results from liaison activities are re- 
flected in the 36,214 violators of immigration and na- 
tionality laws who were encountered by other law enforce- 
ment agencies and referred to Border Patrol officers. 
Incident to their regular duties, Border Patrol officers en- 
countered and released to appropriate agencies 1,664 vio- 
lators of other laws, including 695 narcotics law violators, 
which is an increase of 33 percent over last year. 

Criminal Aliens 

The number of encounters with armed and dangerous 
violators of the immigration and nationality laws, as well 
as violators of other Federal, State, and local laws, has 
continued to increase drastically. 

During the fiscal year, 90,402 aliens with prior violations 
of immigration laws were taken into custody by the 
Border Patrol. Of the aliens taken into custody, 4,220 had 
prior criminal records. There were 55 persons arrested 
who were in possession of revolvers or pistols, nine with 
rifles and shotguns, and 12 with daggers and switchblade 
knives. 

Canadian gang arrested. One incident involving crim- 
inal aliens was the arrest by officers of the Rouses Point 
Station of seven members of a notorious Canadian crimi- 
nal gang in August 1970. Border communities had been 
plagued earlier in the summer by bank hold-ups staged 
by hit-and-run bandits believed to be operating out of 
Canada. Banks at Enosburg Falls and North Troy, Vt., 
were robbed within 1 week in June, and the bank at Fort 
Covington, N.Y., was robbed in July. 

On August 24, 1970, responding to information that 
three late model cars had entered the United States il- 
legally via the River Road, Alburg, Vt., and crossed the 
Champlain Bridge into New York State, three Rouses 
Point officers intercepted the convoy and arrested the 
seven Canadian male passengers. All had prior criminal 
records, most dealing with armed robbery, and one was 
listed in Canada as one of the 10 most wanted criminals. 
Two had earlier been sentenced to 15 years and 40 years 
for bank robbery in the United States. One of these, not 
considered a regular member of the gang, had allegedly 
been “imported” from Toronto, Canada, for a specific 
job. He had only recently been released from prison 
after serving 13 years. 

Found in one of the cars were an M-1 carbine with 


two loaded clips and a rubber mask of the type fre- 
quently used by hold-up men to conceal their identities. 
Although no positive connection was established between 
this gang and earlier bank hold-ups. New York State 
Police held all seven on charges of conspiracy to commit 
armed robbery. 

North woods shootout. On October 28, 1970, Border 
Patrol agents of the Warroad, Minn., Station received a 
lookout relating to two subjects wanted for robbery, auto 
theft, rape, and kidnaping. They sighted and pursued 
the stolen vehicle, amid gunfire, to the Warroad port of 
entry. The gunfire was returned, with the resulting death 
of one and the wounding and capture of the other U.S. 
citizen. The captured fugitive was later convicted in State 
court on charges of rape, robbery, and kidnaping, and 
received a long term of imprisonment. 



Marijuana (buried in foreground) which was being smuggled 
into the United States from Mexico was seized by- 
Border Patrol agents. 


Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 

Border patrol agents serving as designated Customs Patrol 
officers encountered in FY 1971 an historically high 
number of marijuana, narcotics, and dangerous drug 
smugglers, both United States citizens and aliens. 

The seizure of some 48,500 pounds of marijuana was 
more than double the FY 1970 record of 18,229 pounds. 
Also in FY 1971, some 750,000 dangerous drug pills and 
807 ounces of hard narcotics (heroin, cocaine, opium) 
were seized. This compares with 1,852,000 dangerous drug 
pills in FY 1970, and 704,000 in FY 1969. In FY 1970 
77 ounces of hard drugs were seized, and 12.78 ounces 
in FY 1969. 

FY 1971 was also a record year for arrests by the 
Border Patrol of persons involved in narcotics smuggling. 
During the fiscal year, 695 persons were arrested for these 
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offenses, compared to 439 in FY 1970, and 278 in FY 

1969. 

The majority of such seizures and arrests were made in 
traffic inspection and line watch operations. Seizures of 
unlawful guns, other weapons, and vehicles utilized in 
contraband smuggling continued exceedingly high. Prac- 
tically all seizures were made without any advance in- 
formation, which makes such arrests extremely dangerous. 

Through the use of extreme diligence and expertise 
on the part of Border Patrol agents, the smugglers were 
unable to use readily available firearms and other danger- 
ous weapons in most encounters. In addition to the some 
$5.4 million in narcotics, marijuana, and dangerous drug 
seizures, contraband and merchandise valued at some 
$748,000 were also seized or recovered. 

Descriptions follow of typical narcotics and dangerous 
drug cases handled by the Border Patrol in FY 1971. 

Largest marijuana seizure. The largest seizure of mari- 
juana occurred north of Nogales, Ariz., on September 9, 

1970. Border Patrol agents were checking traffic about 
12:30 a.m., when some 1,660 pounds of marijuana were 
found in a pickup camper. The two U.S. citizens, vehicle, 
and contraband were turned over to Bureau of Customs 
agents. 

Border fence penetrated. Columbus, N. Mex., Border 
Patrol agents observed two vehicles enter illegally from 
Mexico through the border fence. One proved to cointain 
346 pounds of marijuana, and one of the occupants was 
armed. Principals, vehicles, and contraband were deliv- 
ered to Bureau of Customs agents. 

Hashish in trunks. On May 14, 1971, Border Patrol 
agents were alerted by an Immigration Inspector at War- 
road, Minn., that a young woman applying for admission 
had two trunks destined to another individual. Border 
Patrol agents placed the suspect, a U.S. citizen, under 
surveillance until she was picked up by a male U.S. citizen 
in the town of Warroad. Questioned regarding the trunks, 
which had been left at the port of entry, the suspects 
admitted that they had been hired to go to Winnipeg, 
Canada, and pick up the trunks, which contained hashish, 
and convey them to California. Examination of the con- 
tainers disclosed 25 pounds of hashish valued at $112,000 
hidden in the lining. The smugglers were turned over to 
Bureau of Customs agents for prosecution. 


Criminal Division 

Enforcement of all Federal criminal laws is under the 
supervision of the Criminal Division, except for laws 
specifically assigned to other Divisions. 

The nine Sections of the Division, all under the direc- 
tion of the Assistant Attorney General, Criminal Division, 
handle the broad and diversified work of enforcing the 
Federal criminal statutes. 

The Sections are General Crimes, Organized Crime and 
Racketeering, Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, Fraud, 
Management and Labor, Government Operations, Ad- 
ministrative Regulations, Appellate, and Legislation and 
Special Projects. 

The duties and responsibilities of these Sections, and 
their activities in FY 1971, are described below. 


General Crimes 

Supervisory responsibility of the General Crimes Section 
includes enforcement of statutes relating to the integrity, 
operations, property and personnel of the Government; 
to legal processes including obstruction of justice, perjury, 
prison offenses, and misconduct by those charged with 
administration of justice; and to general crimes such as 
offenses committed in the special maritime and territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States, anti-riot violations, ex- 
plosive control violations, weapons control violations, 
bank robbery, kidnaping, and extortion. It also supervises 
proceedings under the Youth Corrections and Juvenile 
Delinquency Acts and matters involving habeas corpus 
and mental competency. 

During FY 1969, FY 1970, and FY 1971 there was a 
substantial increase in the number of cases and matters 
supervised by the General Crimes Section. Cases received 
increased from 1,766 in FY 1969 to 2,859 in FY 1970 and 
3,357 in FY 1971. The number of matters received 
increased even more dramatically, from 691 in FY 1969 
to 1,305 in FY 1970 and 2,305 in FY 1971. 

Corruption. In the performance of its responsibility to 
investigate and review allegations of corruption involving 
public officials, the Section developed several significant 
cases during FY 1971. These included the convictions of 
a former administrative assistant to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; a former administrative assist- 
ant to a Senator; and, on a plea of guilty, a major general 
of the Army, on charges of unlawfully soliciting gifts for 
the United States and converting them to his own use. 

Government property and personnel. Convictions for 
theft of Government property totaled 926 in FY 1971; 
and offenses involving the killing, assaulting, or interfer- 
ence with officials engaged in the performance of official 
business increased to 291, compared with 250 in FY 1970. 

Aircraft hijackings. Aircraft hijacking was a serious and 
costly problem in FY 1971. There were 23 successful hi- 
jackings and four unsuccessful attempts. Twenty-eight in- 
dictments were returned, two of which resulted in convic- 
tion; one was dismissed when the defendant was found 
mentally incompetent and committed to a State mental 
institution. Defendants in 16 of the cases were fugitives 
and nine cases were awaiting trial at the end of the fiscal 
year. 

Firearms and bombings. In FY 1971, more than 2,200 
indictments were obtained for firearms violation and more 
than 1,200 convictions resulted. More than 2,000 reports 



of bombings and attempted bombings were received and 
processed by the Section. 

Antiriot statutes. Several thousand reports of possible 
violations of the antiriot statutes were reviewed by Sec- 
tion attorneys, including those connected with the “May 
Day” activities and possible violations of or conspiracies 
to violate antiriot laws in localities such as Washington, 
D.G.; Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Michigan; Bloomington, Ind. ; Hampton, Va.; Austin, 
Tex.; New York; and on college campuses. 

Bank robberies. Violations of the Bank and Robbery Act 
increased 20 percent in FY 1971 to a total of 2,565 bank 
robberies, 471 burglaries, and 318 larcenies. 

In the area of bank security, the Section developed a 
new procedure whereby security weaknesses discovered 
during the course of investigations are pointed out to 
supervisory agencies. Representatives of the supervisory 
agencies and the Department of Justice meet periodically. 

Organized Crime and Racketeering 

Significant FY 1971 events for the Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section included an increase in the number 
of organized crime strike forces. In accord with the deci- 
sion of President Nixon to step up the Federal drive on 
organized crime, the number of such multi-agency teams 
was increased from seven at the beginning of 1969 to 18 
in FY 1971. 

The President also formed the Cabinet-level National 
Council on Organized Crime, and legislation enacted by 
the Congress provided the Section with new enforcement 
tools. 

Organized crime strike forces are composed of agents 
and investigators from various divisions and bureaus of 
the Department of Justice, and other departments and 
agencies. Each strike force is under the direction of the 
Organized Crime and Racketeering Section. 

Structure. Responsibility for supervising the Federal as- 
sault on organized crime rests with the Organized Crime 
and Racketeering Section. The Section is led by a Chief 
and four Deputy Chiefs, each of whom oversees strike 
force activity in a specific geographical area. 

The Special Operations Unit and the Intelligence and 
Special Services Unit provide support services. The Spe- 
cial Operations Unit reviews Federal requests for court 
orders that authorize wiretaps or microphones where the 
Government shows probable cause to believe the subject 
of surveillance is committing specific offenses that are a 
threat to public safety or are especially characteristic 


of organized crime. The Attorney General has direct su- 
pervision of this investigative tool. 

Wiretaps. Through the end of FY 1971, a total of 387 
court orders had been obtained since the first request was 
made, on February 8, 1969, under the Omnibus Grime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968. Of the total, 261 
were obtained in FY 1971. Categories of offenses in which 
orders were issued are: gambling, 279; narcotics, 74; 
extortionate credit transactions, 23; counterfeiting, 4; 
interstate transportation of stolen property, 3 ; theft from 
commerce and robbery, 2 ; kidnaping, 1 ; and obstruction 
of justice, 1. 

Data facility. The Intelligence Unit maintains a central 
data facility related to the operations of organized crime 
syndicates. It also arranges for the protection of wit- 
nesses in organized crime cases who have testified for the 
Government against individuals alleged to have partici- 
pated in organized crime activities. More than 100 wit- 
nesses have been given protection. 

Strike forces. Strike forces, which work closely with 
United States attorneys and Federal investigators in for- 
mulating strategy for the drives on organized crime, are 
located in Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Newark, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, San Francisco, and St. Louis. A special strike 
force, using the name “Operation Financier,” is based in 
Washington and is aimed at the financial complex sup- 
porting organized crime. 

Contributing personnel to these multi-agency strike 
forces are the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs; 
the Labor-Management Services Administration of the 
Department of Labor; the Internal Revenue Service, the 
Secret Service, the Bureau of Customs, and the Bureau 
of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms of the Department of 
the Treasury; the United States Postal Service; and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Indictments. Indictments of 2,122 defendants were ob- 
tained in FY 1971; and 679 defendants were convicted, 
including members and associates of organized crime 
syndicates, among them 61 high-echelon figures, and 
others. There were 33 convictions of high-echelon figures 
in FY 1970. 

Other developments. Congressional enactment of the 
Organized Grime Control Act of 1970 was especially 
significant for the Section. Under title VIII, prohibiting 
illegal gambling businesses, 45 indictments involving 469 
defendants were obtained. One indictment was obtained 
under title IX, relating to racketeer-influenced and cor- 
rupt organizations. 

President Nixon, in FY 1971, signed an Executive order 
establishing the National Council on Organized Grime, 
under the chairmanship of the Attorney General. The 
Council immediately began formulating a national 
strategy for the elimination of organized crime. It coordi- 
nates the efforts of Federal departments and agencies to 
that end at the Cabinet level. 

Narcotic and Dangerous Drugs 

The Narcotic and Dangerous Drugs Section supervises 
Federal prosecutions for violations of narcotic, marijuana, 
dangerous drug, and controlled substance laws. Its re- 
sponsibilities extend as well to actions to commit narcotic 
addicts under provisions of the Narcotic Addict Rehabili- 
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tation Act of 1966 (NARA) and forfeitures of property 
used in conjunction with violations of the Federal laws 
relating to narcotics^ marijuana, liquor, controlled sub- 
stances, counterfeiting, gambling, and firearms. 

On May 1, 1971, new legislation relating to control of 
narcotics, depressant, and stimulant drugs and other dan- 
gerous substances, the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention and Control Act of 1970, became effective. The 
Section prepared a manual analyzing this act and sug- 
gesting forms of indictments which was distributed to all 
U.S, attorneys and other officials concerned with the 
implementation of the law. 

Joint efforts with Mexico to control the illicit narcotics 
traffic resulted in formulation of recommendations for 
control and cooperation which were approved by the 
Attorneys General of both countries in meetings in 
Washington, D.C. 

Significant cases. The Section handled a number of sig- 
nificant cases in FY 1971, many involving cooperation 
with other Federal agencies. 

Descriptions of examples of such cases follow. 

(1) The Section’s Southwestern Unit in San Diego, 
Calif., assisted the U.S. attorney in complex drug cases 
involving major violators. In May 1971, the Unit ob- 
tained a Federal indictment against 14 persons who were 
arrested in connection with the largest marijuana smug- 
gling case up to that time: 5 tons were seized when the 
defendants tried to bring the drug into the San Francisco 
Bay area from Mexico by sea. 

(2) In the Western District of Texas, 90 pounds of 
heroin were seized when traffickers negotiated a sale to 
Federal agents; three persons were arrested and con- 
victed in the case. 

(3) During the year, the New York Joint Task Force 
made more than 125 arrests in a drive on middle-level 
dealers in narcotics, and actively participated in "Opera- 
tion Flanker,” a nationwide crackdown on major heroin 
dealers, and in "Operation Stitch,” a concentrated effort 
aimed at middle-level traffickers within New York City. 

(4) Members of a large-scale cocaine smuggling ring 
were arrested in the Northern District of Texas. The ring, 
composed of South Americans and Americans, obtained 
the cocaine in South America and channeled it into the 
United States through Panama. A Federal jury in Dallas 
found three persons guilty. 

Extradition. Requests to foreign governments for the 
extradition of 14 persons resulted in the return to this 
country of six persons for prosecution for violation of 
Federal laws. 


under the 1966 act increased during FY 1971. Under 
title 1 of the act, where addicts charged with crimes 
may be treated on a deferred prosecution basis, 124 ad- 
dicts were examined. The number of persons who volun- 
tarily committed themselves for examination rose from 
2,262 in FY 1970 to 3,026 in FY 1971. 

Forfeitures. In the field of forfeitures, 1,275 vehicles and 
4,637 assorted firearms were seized, valued at more than 
$2 million. 

Fraud 

The Fraud Section supervises the enforcement of numer- 
ous fraud-related statutes, which, in general, include 
frauds perpetrated against the Federal Government, vio- 
lations of the securities laws, embezzlements and misappli- 
cations in Federal and federally insured financial 
institutions, and frauds against individuals and companies 
involving such matters as fraud in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings and use of the mails or interstate wire facilities in 
fraud schemes. 

More than 1,800 convictions were obtained under the 
fraud statutes in FY 1971. 

During July and August 1970, the Chief of the Fraud 
Section represented the Department of Justice in negotia- 
tions in Bern, Switzerland, on a draft treaty of mutual 
assistance in criminal matters, intended principally to 
overcome law enforcement problems created by Swiss 
bank secrecy. 

Significant cases. The Section developed a number of 
significant cases during FY 1971. 

Two such cases involved the insurance industry. In the 
first, the Section obtained indictments in Phoenix, Ariz., 
charging mail fraud for misrepresenting to financial insti- 
tutions the value of annuities used for collateral to obtain 
loans. More than $200,000 was lost when the annuities 
were found to be worthless. 

The second such case involved an attorney and mem- 
ber of the Florida legislature, and others. They were in- 
dicted on charges of mail fraud, wire fraud, and violations 
of securities laws in a scheme to divert more than $1 mil- 
lion of the assets of a fire and casualty company to their 
own use. The company was placed in receivership. 

In the field of frauds against the Government, a Chi- 
cago, 111., indictment charged 23 members of a street 
gang, the Blackstone Rangers, with conspiracy and fraud- 
ulently obtaining a grant from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity; in Birmingham, Ala., Southern Airways 
Company, Inc., and 12 of its employees, were indicted 
on charges of conspiracy to ship defective and unac- 
ceptable 155-millimeter artillery shells to the Army; and 
in Nebraska, a former official of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and a former Nebraska 
director of public welfare were indicted on charges of 
fraudulently obtaining $88,500 of State welfare funds by 
setting up a fictitious consulting firm to obtain a Federal 
grant for a welfare-related computer program. 

Among other important cases during the year, five 
subsidiaries of Cowles Communications, Inc. entered pleas 
of nolo contendere to mail fraud charges arising out of 
door-to-door magazine subscription activities, and were 
fined a total of $50,000. In Alabama, two State judges, 
three disbarred attorneys, two physicians, and others were 
indicted on charges of mail fraud in a scheme whereby 
5,000 innocent out-of-State residents obtained invalid 
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divorce certificates. Convictions and guilty pleas were 
obtained and sentences ranging up to 5 years imprison- 
ment were imposed. 

Management and Labor 

The Management and Labor Section supervises enforce- 
ment of Federal criminal statutes which seek to protect 
union members and employers by regulating activities of 
labor organizations. These statutes prohibit interference 
with interstate commerce by extortion^ embezzlement of 
union assets, improper payments by employers to union 
officials, and the employment of kickbacks to influence the 
actions of trustees and agents of welfare and pension 
funds. 

A detailed analysis of these laws, together with sample 
indictments and jury instructions, was prepared for distri- 
bution to U.S. attorneys as a new Labor Racketeering 
Manual. 

The Section also worked with the Office of Labor Man- 
agement and Welfare Pension Reports, Department of 
Labor, to develop new techniques for enforcement of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, especially the provisions requiring 
maintenance of adequate records by labor unions. 

Significant cases. The Section developed a number of sig- 
nificant cases during FY 1971. 

Investigation of irregularities in the operation of the 
United Mine Workers of America (UMWA) was an im- 
portant effort of the Section during the year. A result was 
the indictment of the union president and vice president, 
and of the director of the union’s Labor’s Nonpartisan 
League, on charges of conspiring to make illegal politi- 
cal contributions and to convert funds of the union for 
that purpose. Other UMWA officials were indicted on 
charges of making false entries in the records of one dis- 
trict and of converting union funds for use in the 1969 
election of the UMWA president. 

Other indictments and convictions obtained during the 
year involved violations of the Hobbs Act, laws prohibit- 
ing embezzlement of union funds, the Landrum-Griffin 
Act recordkeeping requirements, and statutes making 
improper payments by employers to union officials a Fed- 
eral crime. 

Government Operations 

The Government Operations Section is responsible for 
statutes relating to the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, cov- 
ering elections and political activities. It also enforces 


criminal laws regulating mailing, importation, and trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of obscene matters and 
the civil laws enforcing customs statutes relating to impor- 
tation of obscene matters. 

In the area of obscenity prosecutions, 22 convictions 
were obtained in FY 1971, 15 in the last 6 months. Among 
those convicted were two persons regarded as the largest 
distributors of pornography in the Nation. 

The U.S. Postal Service reported that the number of 
complaints relating to receipt of unsolicited pornogra- 
phy declined from 284,263 in FY 1970 to 168,391 in FY 
1971. 

Indictments of major commercial distributors of por- 
nography increased from eight on Januaiy 1, 1969, to 40 
on July 1, 1970, and to 52 on July 1, 1971. During the 
same period — 1969 to 1971 — investigations increased 
from five to 76. 

Corrupt practices. In the area of election frauds and 
corrupt practices, a Federal grand jury in Texas indicted 
24 defendants on charges of conspiring to cause fraudu- 
lent absentee ballots to be cast in a 1970 primary election. 
Five local election officials were indicted on charges of 
conspiring to cause fraudulent votes to be cast and 
counted in the 1970 Illinois primaries. 

The conviction of Pipefitters Local Union No. 562 and 
three of its officers for making illegal political contribu- 
tions was. affirmed by the Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit and an appeal was taken to the Supreme Court. 

Efforts against obscenity. The efforts of the Section to 
reestablish the Federal Government’s role in the obscenity 
area were enhanced during FY 1971 by the establishment 
of search and seizure procedures and other investigative 
techniques which were approved by the courts and which 
protected the public without infringing on constitutional 
rights. 

Administrative Regulations 

The Administrative Regulations Section supervises en- 
forcement of criminal and civil statutes administered by 
Federal regulatory agencies. 

Statutes concerned with the protection of consumers, 
conservation and regulation of all modes of transporta^ 
tion, communications, and protection of miners and long- 
shoremen are in the domain of this Section. The Section 
also supervises international extraditions and legal matters 
arising under immigration, citizenship, naturalization, and 
customs laws and the enforcement of miscellaneous crimi- 
nal statutes such as the White Slave Act and copyright 
'vlaws. ; 



In the field of immigration and naturalization, the Sec- 
tion received 210 petitions for review of deportation orders 
in courts of appeals, as well as 105 declaratory judgment 
actions and 120 miscellaneous actions in district courts. 

In the field of extradition, the number of requests in- 
creased substantially, largely due to vigorous enforcement 
of narcotic and dangerous drug laws. Three new extradi- 
tion treaties were negotiated. 

In the field of food and drug laws, 55 criminal cases 
were terminated by court action, all but two in favor of 
the Government. Six injunction proceedings and 659 civil 
cases were concluded as well. 

In the field of litigation to enforce transportation stat- 
utes, 1 18 civil penalty cases were terminated and $26,026 
in penalties collected under aircraft safety provisions of 
the Federal Aviation Act; 18 cases were concluded in 
favor of the Government, and $28,981 in fines and penal- 
ties collected, under railroad safety laws; and 181 convic- 
tions were obtained and fines totaling $139,643 were 
collected under motor carrier safety laws. 

Significant cases. The Section developed several signif- 
icant cases during FY 1971. Descriptions of some of them 
follow. 

( 1 ) A 67-count indictment in Baltimore, Md., against 
five former officials of a meat packing company and two 
Federal meat inspectors charged the inspectors with ac- 
cepting gifts and quantities of meat from company offi- 
cials, and the officials with mislabeling meat, injecting 
fluid into meat products to increase their weight, falsely 
placing Federal meat inspection marks on meat, and oper- 
ating plants without Federal inspection. 

(2) In June 1971, the first criminal action under the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 was 
brought with the return of a 24-count indictment at 
Pikeville, Ry., stemming from an investigation by the 
Bureau of Mines into an explosion at Hayden, Ky., in 
December 1970, in which 38 miners lost their lives. 

(3) A ship capta,in and a shipping company were in- 
dicted in New York, in February 1971, on charges of 
transporting 80 wild animals from Africa under inhumane 
conditions, resulting in the death of 21 animals. 

(4) A White Slave Traffic Act prosecution resulted 
in the conviction of an attorney in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
for inducing a prostitute to travel from Georgia to St. 
Petersburg, where larceny charges against her were 
dropped in return for her agreement to make her services 
available to the attorney, his law partner, a local prosecu- 
tor, and a local magistrate. 

(5) In Chicago, 111., several persons were indicted on 
charges of violation of the White Slave Traffic Act for 


recruiting girls for employment in Saigon, South Vie 
nam, as dancers and “B” girls and forcing them to woi 
as prostitutes on their arrival in Saigon. 

(6) Violations of the Outer Continental Shelf Lane 
Act in the Gulf of Mexico brought fines totalin 
$1,906,000 imposed upon Chevron Oil Company, She 
Oil Company, Humble Oil and Refining Company, Cor 
tinental Oil Company, and Union Oil Company. Th 
largest fine, $1,000,000, was imposed on Chevron, whic 
pleaded nolo contendere to 500 counts of a 900-count ir 
dictment stemming from an extensive oil spill in the Gul 

Appellate 

The Appellate Section handles briefs in and argumeni 
before the Supreme Court and courts of appeals for cei 
tain cases under the jurisdiction of the Criminal Divisior 

A new area was added in FY 1971, as the Section fo 
the first time handled cases in courts of appeals for th 
Organized Crime and Racketeering Section. 

The workload of the Appellate Section increased fror 
1,521 cases in FY 1970 to 1,653 cases in FY 1971, a: 
increase of 9 percent. 

Included in the 1971 figure were 777 Briefs in Opposi 
don to Petitions filed in the Supreme Court, representin 
an increase of 65 over the preceding fiscal year. Con 
tributing to the workload also were an increased numbe 
of Briefs on the Merits in the Supreme Court. 

The increased workload was registered despite th 
transfer to the Internal Security Division of the Depart 
ment of Justice of responsibility for Selective Servic 
cases. 

In the area of criminal cases on appeals to courts o 
appeals, the expanded Court of Appeals Unit reviewei 
173 briefs of appellants and 326 Government brief 
during the fiscal year. 

Legislation and Special Projects 

The Legislation and Special Projects Section continuec 
in FY 1971 to provide supportive material to Member 
and committees of Congress on important pending 
legislation. 

During the fiscal year, that legislation included th( 
Organized Grime Control Act of 1970, the Comprehen 
sive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act, an amend 
ment to the Criminal Appeals Act to expand the righ 
of the Government to appeal from district court diS' 
missals in criminal cases, and the District of Golumbiz 
Court Reform and Criminal Procedure Act. 

As these bills became law, Section personnel begar 
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distributing memoranda, forms, and guidelines to United 
States attorneys, strike force personnel, and other Federal 
agencies concerning such matters as the immunity pro- 
visions and utilization of forfeiture provisions of the Or- 
ganized Crime Control Act, electronic surveillance and 
juvenile procedures under the District of Columbia act, 
and implementation of the comprehensive drug act. 

A broad new Federal witness immunity statute was 
added in the Organized Crime Control Act, and an Im- 
munity Unit was established to, facilitate the processing 
of applications for immunity grants under the statute. 

In January 1971, President Nixon ordered the Depart- 
ment of Justice to prepare a thorough evaluation of the 
report of the National Commission on Reform of Federal 
Criminal Laws, to make an independent examination of 
the present Federal Criminal Code, and to make recom- 
mendations for its reform. To carry out this order, a 
Criminal Code Revision Unit was established within the 
Section. Attorneys of the Unit worked with other Depart- 
ment personnel, the House and Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittees, the American Bar Association, the Administrative 
Office of United States Courts, the Governors’ Confer- 
ence Task Force on Federal Criminal Law Reform, and 
other interested parties. 

Internal Security Division 

All criminal and civil litigation involving Federal security 
programs and statutes relating to subversive activities such 
as treason, espionage, and sedition, is conducted by the 
Internal Security Division. 

The Division is responsible for all Department of 
Justice internal security functions not assigned to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) or the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service (INS). Those functions 
include enforcing Federal laws pertaining to extremist 
groups and individuals and to other aspects of security 
policy, including the Neutrality Act, the Trading with 
the Enemy Act, and munitions control laws. 

In addition, on January 1, 1971, supervisory responsi- 
bility over criminal offenses arising under the Military 
Selective Service Act was transferred from the Criminal 
Division to the Internal Security Division, giving it ad- 
ministrative responsibility for prosecuting draft cases. 

Coordination. On March 11, 1971, the President ap- 
pointed the Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Division as Chairman of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Internal Security. That Committee is directed by 
its charter to “effect the coordination of all phases of the 
internal security field, except those specifically assigned 
to the Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference.” 


The Assistant Attorney General, in the discharge of his 
responsibility, maintains within the Department of Jus- 
tice a unit of the National Defense Executive Reserve and, 
through the Department of Justice Defense Coordinator, 
prepares plans and programs for use in a civil defense type 
emergency. 

Special Litigation Section 

The Special Litigation Section was established in Janu- 
ary 1971 to coordinate all investigations and prosecutions 
of cases involving organized terrorist and revolutionary 
activities throughout the country. Between January 1 and 
June 30, 1971, 37 indictments were returned, charging 
97 persons with violations of Federal law. Proceedings 
were also conducted which resulted in granting immunity 
to 37 individuals, primarily in bombing investigations. 
In 21 instances, contempt of court hearings were held 
after witnesses refused to testify. 

Major FY 1971 Case 

An important FY 1971 case, which aroused national in- 
terest, was the Pentagon Papers case, in which the Gov- 
ernment sought to enjoin The New York Times, The 
Washington Post, and other newspapers from publishing 
a series of articles, based on a 47-volume study ordered 
by former Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara, on 
United States involvement in the war in Vietnam. 

The Special Litigation Section, created in January 
1971, participated in the conduct of this and other cases. 
Pentagon Papers. This case tested the authority of the 
executive branch to preserve the secrecy of its records 
against the claim of the newspapers to the right to infor- 
mation, even though the information was obtained 
by what the Department of Justice contended were un- 
lawful means. It was the contention of the Government 
that publication damaged the diplomatic activities and 
military posture of the Nation, thus affecting national 
defense and jeopardizing international relations. 

Lower courts in New York and the District of Colum- 
bia reached divergent decisions that did not clarify the 
issue. The Department of Justice appealed the case to 
the Supreme Court. The Court ruled on June 30, 1971, 
that the Government had not met the “heavy burden of 
showing justification for enforcement” of prior restraint 
on the publication of documents. 

A concomitant of the case was the indictment, shortly 
after the publication of the articles, of Daniel Ellsberg, a 
former member of the task force that compiled the study, 
on charges of having unauthorized possession of classified 
material and converting the material to his own use. Trial 
of Ellsberg was pending at the end of the fiscal year. 
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Selective Service Act 

When the Division assumed supervisory responsibility over 
the Military Selective Service Act on January 1, 1971, 
there were 4,524 cases pending in U.S. attorneys’ offices. 
At the close of FY 1971, the backlog had increased to 
5,426. 

Criminal cases terminated during the fiscal year totaled 
3,144, an increase of 8 percent over the preceding fiscal 
year. Habeas corpus petitions, on which the Division gives 
guidance and assistance on questions of law, policy, and 
procedure, were more than double those of the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Two significant decisions were handed down by the 
Supreme Court during the year. In Gillette v, U.S., 401 
U.S. 437 ( 1971) , the Court held that conscientious objec- 
tor classification provisions provided for under the act for 
registrants who oppose “participation in war in any form” 
applies to them only if they oppose participation in all 
wars, not to those who object to participation in a par- 
ticular war, even if the objection is religious in character. 
In Ehlert v. U.S., 402 U.S. 99 ( 1971 ) , the Court held that 
local draft boards are not required to give consideration 
to conscientious objector claims filed after the mailing of 
an order for induction. 

Amendment In cooperation with the Selective Service 
System, the Division proposed an amendment to part 1632 
of the Selective Service Regulations rescinding the pro- 
visions authorizing transfers for induction. The amend- 
ment, which became effective March 10, 1971, is de- 
signed to preclude transfers by registrants for induction to 
other local board jurisdictions, and thereby to maintain 
jurisdiction over a delinquent registrant in the local board 
of origin. As a result, venue for prosecution of delinquents 
will remain in the judicial district in which the local 
boards are located, thus preventing the clogging of trial 
court calendars in districts believed to be favorable to 
those seeking to evade induction. 

Memoranda. More than 300 memoranda recommending 
for or against appeal, certiorari, or hearing en banc were 
prepared by the Division in connection with adverse deci- 
sions in Selective Service cases. U.S. attorneys were as- 
sisted in some 3,000 instances in court cases and matters 
connected with enforcement of the act, 

other Cases of Note 

Two defendants were indicted in a sabotage case involv- 
ing the attempted aerial bombing of the Badger Army 
Ammunition Plant in Wisconsin. The defendants were 
fugitives and were believed to have fled the country. 


Two Cuban exiles pleaded guilty to charges of attempt- 
ing to export large quantities of weapons and munitions 
to be used in an armed foray against Cuba in violation 
of the Munitions Control Law. 

Sixteen foreign fishing vessels were seized for fishing 
within U.S. territorial seas and contiguous fisheries zone. 
Three were Japanese, one Soviet, three Canadian, one 
German, and eight Cuban. Criminal penalties against the 
captains of the vessels ranged up to a fine of $10,000 and 
a 1-year suspended prison sentence. Civil penalties varied 
from $300 to $40,000. 

Civil Rights Division 

Federal criminal statutes which prohibit specified acts 
of interference with federally protected rights and activi- 
ties are enforced by the Civil Rights Division. 

The Division also enforces laws and Executive orders 
prohibiting discrimination in employment, education, 
housing, public accommodations and facilities, and fed- 
erally assisted programs. 

Growth of Division. Created after passage of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, the Division has grown steadily to 
an authorized strength in FY 1971 of 337 employees, 157 
of whom are attorneys. The budget also has increased and 
reached $5,464,000 in FY 1971, 

During FY 1971, the Division became involved in 206 
new cases in the several areas of its concern. A total of 
648 cases were pending at the close of the fiscal year. 

Organization. The bulk of the work of the Division is 
litigation, and the Division is organized along correspond- 
ingly appropriate subject-matter lines. 

Attorneys are assigned to trial sections, of which there 
are five, each having a particular statute or statutes to 
enforce. The sections, and the laws they enforce, are : 

□ Criminal Section, enforcing the criminal provisions of 
post-Givil War civil rights statutes and portions of 
title I of the Civil Rights Act of 1968 ; 

□ Employment Section, enforcing title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

□ Education Section, enforcing title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

□ Housing Section, enforcing title VIII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968. 

□ Voting and Public Accommodations and Facilities 
Section, enforcing the Voting Rights Act of 1965 and 
amendments of 1970 and titles II and III of the 1964 
act. 

Additionally, there is an Office for title VI, which is 
responsible for assisting Federal departments and agencies 
in coordinating programs and activities, and adopting 
consistent and uniform policies, practices, and proceedings 
relating to title VI of the 1964 act which prohibits dis- 
crimination in programs and activities receiving Federal 
assistance. 

Federally Protected Rights 

Under the post-Civil War civil rights statutes and portions 
of the 1968 act, the Civil Rights Division is charged with 
investigating, and Where necessary prosecuting, incidents 
of criminal interference with federally protected rights 
and activities. 

FY 1971 activities. During FY 1971, the Division re- 
viewed approximately 16,000 complaints of alleged crimi- 
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nal interference with the civil rights of citizens, most of 
which alleged misconduct by police and other law en- 
forcement agencies. More than 2,500 investigations were 
conducted and 74 grand jury presentations resulted in in- 
dictment of 92 individuals. By the end of the fiscal year, 
37 cases had been tried. Nine persons entered pleas of 
guilty or nolo contendere and 10 individuals were con- 
victed through trial and verdicts. Forty-eight cases were 
closed and 57 were pending at the end of the fiscal year. 

Among significant cases dealt with by the Division in 
FY 1971 were the following. 

(1) A series of prosecutions was undertaken resulting 
from the “People’s Park” disturbances in Berkeley, Calif., 
in 1969, during and after which one person was killed and 
several injured. 

(2) Investigation in Tennessee led to the trial of State 
and county law enforcement officers for soliciting pay- 
ments from individuals in return for dropping charges 
against them. Five officers were convicted. 

(3) Assistance in presenting evidence to a grand jury 
in Madison, Wis., led to indictments against four indi- 
viduals on charges of conspiring to deny individual rights 
by bombing the Mathematics Research Center at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. One man died and three others were 
injured in the blast. The defendants remained at large at 
the end of the fiscal year. 

(4) Investigation of a racial bombing incident in 
Texas resulted in criminal proceedings against two men 
who had bombed 36 school buses. Both were convicted 
and were sentenced to 11 years in prison and fined 
$ 11 , 000 . 

Other cases filed during FY 1971 included those in- 
volving the shooting deaths of two nationals of Mexico 
in Los Angeles, Calif.; allegations of murder, wound- 
ings, and beatings at two large correctional institutions; 
and the practices of an attorney who was charged with 
extracting legal fees from indigents while receiving a 
salary from the State. 

Training attorneys. Because of the unique nature of 
cases that can involve law enforcement personnel as de- 
fendants, special training is provided Division attorneys 
involved in investigation, preparation, and trial of such 
cases. Each new attorney spends 6 weeks in the office of 
the U.S. attorney for the District of Columbia. Because 
that office prosecutes all crimes in the District, Division 
attorneys receive excellent training and gain an insight 
into types of problems faced by law enforcement officials 
in a large urban area with a significant crime problem. 

Each of the new attorneys also is required once a year 
to accompany officers of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment in their patrol car rounds during high crime 
hours in high crime neighborhoods. The attorneys thus 
become more aware of the problems faced by police and 
develop a greater understanding of what can and should 
be expected of police work. 

Antitrust Division 

Protection of the economy from anticompetitive business 
practices is the responsibility of the Antitrust Division. 

Price-fixing, which is illegal under the antitrust laws, 
and business mergers, which reduce competition in a 
given market, are the main targets of the enforcement 
program of the Division. The Division counsels regulatory 
agencies to take into consideration the factor of competi- 
tion in making regulatory decisions. Sometimes it particL 


pates in litigation involving the issue of whether an 
agency regulation conforms to antitrust laws and policies. 

The Division utilizes both civil and criminal actions, as 
appropriate, to enforce the law. 

FY 1971 activities. In 1971, the Division filed 64 antitrust 
cases (52 civil and 12 criminal) in U.S. district courts, 
compared with 59 (54 civil and 5 criminal) in the prior 
fiscal year. Of the cases filed in FY 1971, 24 involved 
mergers, 23 challenged price-fixing, and 17 involved 
monopolization charges. Eight of the merger cases chal- 
lenged bank mergers. 

In FY 1971, 54 antitrust actions (44 civil and 10 crim- 
inal) were terminated. Of the 44 civil cases closed, the 
Government won 42, lost one, and dismissed one. The 
Government won nine criminal cases and lost one. Fines 
and damages imposed on defendants in criminal and civil 
antitrust actions totaled $847,306. 

At the end of FY 1971, 96 civil and 12 criminal anti- 
trust cases were pending, compared with 102 cases (88 
civil and 14 criminal) at the end of FY 1970. 

Four antitrust cases were filed in the Supreme Court 
in FY 1971. One appeal was terminated by a decision in 
favor of the Government. 

In support of its mandate to preserve competition, the 
Division issued 135 civil investigative demands involving 
suspected unlawful conduct or merger activity. A civil 
investigative demand is similar to a subpena and requires 
a firm under investigation to produce documents relative 
to the matter being investigated. In FY 1971, the Division 
began 43 grand jury actions, compared with 26 in the 
previous fiscal year. 

Anticompetitive Conduct 

Descriptions follow of important civil and criminal actions 
brought by the Division in FY 1971 against anticompeti- 
tive business conduct. 

Service stations. A civil complaint charged that Standard 
Oil Company of Ohio (Sohio) had engaged in an unlaw- 
ful combination and conspiracy through a series of written 
agreements with commission managers who operate 
Sohio retail stations. The suit challenged agreements pro- 
viding that the managers would sell gasoline and other 
service products obtained from Sohio and perform au- 
thorized customer services only at prices fixed by Sohio, 
and that the managers could purchase for resale only 
products Sohio had approved. The suit asked that Sohio 
be enjoined from fixing the prices of goods and services 
and from restricting the products and services the stations 
could offer for sale, 
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Real estate. A suit filed in Atlanta, Ga., involving price- 
fixing conspiracies among real estate brokers, charged the 
Atlanta Real Estate Board with fixing commission rates 
on the sale of property. The complaint alleged that the 
Board and its members had agreed to uniform rates of 
commissions and fees fixed at a noncompetitive level 
that eliminated price competition among the 950 mem- 
bers of the Board, The suit sought an injunction against 
continuation of the price-fixing practices. 

Boilers. Agreements among United States firms to ex- 
clude foreign competitors are illegal. In July 1970, the 
Division filed a civil injunction action against the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers (AS ME) and the 
National Board of Boiler and Pressure Vessel Inspectors, 
charging those organizations with conspiracy to restrain 
the importation of foreign-made boilers and pressure ves- 
sels. Sales of boilers and pressure vessels in the United 
States amount to more than $1 billion annually. Among 
the allegations in the complaint were that the ASME and 
the National Board refused to authorize use of their seals 
of approval to qualified foreign manufacturers of boilers 
and pressure vessels and refused to register such products. 

Insurance. General Adjustment Bureau (GAB), the 
largest insurance adjusting organization in the Nation 
with more than 700 offices in the United States employ- 
ing 3,500 claims adjusters, was named in a civil antitrust 
suit filed in New York in March 1971, charging illegal 
restraint of trade in the business of adjustment and settle- 
ment of property damage and insurance claims. The stock 
of GAB is owned by approximately 170 insurance com- 
panies and the suit alleged that GAB had conspired with 
the shareholders to cause them to utilize its adjusting 
facilities, boycott independent adjusters, coerce and 
intimidate agents to channel claims to GAB, and adhere 
to its billing schedules. The Division charged that the 
conspiracy eliminated competition among GAB share- 
holders and denied insureds the benefits of such 
competition. 

Air freight. In May 1971, a Federal grand jury in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., indicted more than a dozen trucking firms 
in New York and New Jersey on charges of violating the 
antitrust laws in connection with the delivery of air freight 
coming into Kennedy International Airport from abroad. 
These cases arose out of the work of the Department of 
Justice strike force on organized crime. One indictment 
named an association of air freight trucking firms, 12 of 
its members, and four officials as defendants on conspiracy 
charges to allocate customers, impose a uniform sur- 
charge for picking up freight, and boycotting international 


air carriers at the airport. The effect of the conspiracy 
was to restrain competition, the complaint alleged. 

During FY 1971, the Antitrust Division continued to 
challenge use by companies of systematic reciprocity — 
the use of large-scale purchasing power to promote sales. 

Major business firms were charged in complaints with 
conspiracies to restrain trade by agreements to buy or 
sell their products only to customers or suppliers who 
agreed to buy from or sell only to them. Among those so 
charged were Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, and the Aluminum Company of 
America. 

In each case, the complaint charged violation of Sec- 
tion 1 of the Sherman Act by arrangements with suppliers 
to restrain trade by reciprocating purchases, and violation 
of Section 2 of the act by using purchasing power to pro- 
mote sales of products. 

Mergers and Acquisitions 

Anticompetitive conglomerate mergers were the targets of 
civil antitrust suits filed against a number of large indus- 
trial concerns, among them White Consolidated Indus- 
tries, Inc.; the Asiatic Petroleum Corporation; and R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company. 

In the White case, the object was to prevent a merger 
with the White Motor Corporation that allegedly would 
violate Section 7 of the Clayton Act by eliminating com- 
petition between White Motor and Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, a firm in which about 25 percent of 
the outstanding stock was owned by White Consolidated. 
White Motor, with $950.5 million in sales and $558.8 mil- 
lion in assets, was the 118th largest industrial corporation 
in the Nation in sales and 168th largest in assets in 1969. 
Also in 1969, White Consolidated ranked 146th in sales, 
with $767.6 million and 142nd in assets with $666.8 
million. 

The suit against Asiatic Petroleum involved its acquisi- 
tion of C. PI. Sprague & Son Company, a fuel oil whole- 
saler and retailer in New England. The complaint charged 
that the acquisition of Sprague by Asiatic, one of the 
Royal Dutch Shell group, violated Section 7 of the 
Clayton Act by eliminating competition between com- 
panies in the fuel oil business. 

The Reynolds suit was filed to prevent the tobacco 
company from acquiring United States Lines, a con- 
tainerized shipping company operating in the North 
Atlantic. Reynolds owned a subsidiary called Sea-Land 
Service, Inc., which was the major competitor of United 
States Lines. The suit charged that an agreement between 
Reynolds and Walter Kidde and Company, Inc., owner 
of United States Lines would, if consummated, violate 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act by eliminating competition 
between two containerized operators. 

Bank Mergers 

Acquisitions in the banking industry in FY 1971 ac- 
counted for a major portion of cases brought by the 
Division. Examples of such cases are set forth below. 

On July 8, 1970, the Division commenced an action 
in Colorado challenging the acquisition by the First 
National Bancorporation, the second largest banking or- 
ganization in Colorado, of the First National Bank of 
Greeley, the second largest bank in Greeley, alleging the 
elimination of potential competition. After a trial on 
the merits, the U.S. district court held for the defendants. 
The Department of Justice has appealed. 
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On February 18, 1971, the Division commenced an 
action against the acquisition of stock of two suburban 
Atlanta, Ga., banks by directors of one of the largest 
Atlanta banks, alleging elimination of actual and poten- 
tial competition and significant increases in concentration. 

On May 25, 1971, the Division opposed the acquisition 
of the only bank in Oroville, Wash., by the fifth largest 
banking organization in the State, which operated the 
only other bank in the Oroville-Tonasket area. The suit 
alleged the elimination of existing competition would 
result in a monopoly. The merger was abandoned and 
the case dismissed on July 2, 1971. 

Older Cases Closed 

During FY 1971, several cases that had been part of the 
Division’s work load for a number of years were closed. 
Among them were United States v. General Tire & Rub- 
ber Company; United States v. American Standard, Inc.; 
and United States v. Atlantic Richfield Company. 

The General Tire & Rubber Company case was a civil 
antitrust suit filed on March 2, 1967. It was concluded 
on August 24, 1970, by a consent judgment which pro- 
hibited the company and three subsidiaries from entering 
into reciprocal purchasing agreements with suppliers. 

A consent judgment entered in Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
April 15, 1971, concluded a civil suit filed on October 6, 
1966, against American Standard, Kohler Company, 
Crane Company, Universal Rundle Corporation, Wallace 
Murray Corporation, Rheem Manufacturing Company, 
Borg-Warner Corporation, Briggs Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and the Plumbing Fixture Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. The suit charged conspiracy to fix prices of enameled 
cast iron and vitreous china plumbing fixtures. The judg- 
ment enjoined the eight companies from fixing prices or 
agreeing on terms or conditions of sale, or from agreeing 
to limit, restrict, discontinue, or otherwise refrain from 
manufacturing any plumbing fixtures. 

The civil suit paralleled a criminal antitrust indict- 
ment returned at the same time against the manufac- 
turers, eight of their officers, and the trade association. 
Five manufacturers and five of their officers and the trade 
association entered nolo contendere pleas. Four of the 
corporations received maximum fines of $50,000 and the 
individuals received sentences of up to 30 days in jail and 
fines ranging from $15,000 to $40,000. Three other manu- 
facturers and three other officers were found guilty by a 
jury after a 72~day trial. The corporations were fined 
$50,000 each and the individuals given sentences up to 
60 days in jail and fines up to $40,000. 

By a consent judgment entered on July 28, 1970, 
Atlantic Richfield was required to sell 2,500 former Sin- 
clair brand gasoline stations in the South and West within 
3 years. It was one of the largest divestitures in recent 
years. The judgment concluded a civil suit, filed on Jan- 
uary 15, 1969, which charged that the merger of Atlantic 
Richfield and Sinclair Oil Corporation would violate 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act. 

Regulatory Proceedings 

During FY 1971, the Division participated in a number 
of regulatory proceedings involving competitive issues. 
Among them were the following cases. 

□ Civil Aeronautics Board proceeding's concerning the 
proposed merger of American Airlines and Western 
Airlines; 


Q Federal Maritime Commission proceedings concern- 
ing a proposed new international shipping conference 
having unprecedented geographic coverage (the ap- 
plication was withdrawn near the end of the fiscal 
year) ; 

□ Securities and Exchange Commission proceedings con- 
cerning a proposed merger of certain electric power 
companies in the Northeast; 

□ Filing a brief and offering oral testimony in Federal 
Communications Commission (FGG) proceedings in- 
volving carriage of distant signals by community an- 
tenna television (CATV) systems; 

□ Filing briefs with the FCG supporting proposed rules 
regulating cross ownership of broadcast and other 
media serving the same market; 

□ Filing comments supporting an open entry policy in 
an FGG proceeding on the establishment of domestic 
satellites; and 

Q Filing comments with the Federal Reserve Board on 
its proposed regulations implementing the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act Amendments of 1970. 

Land and Natural Resources 
Division 

Criminal and civil litigation involving the largest land- 
owner in the Nation, the Federal Government, is the re- 
sponsibility of the Land and Natural Resources Division 
of the Department of Justice. 

The Federal Government owns more than 768 million 
acres, or 34 percent, of the forests, plains, minerals, navi- 
gable waterways, and other resources of the Nation. These 
are protected by a comprehensive system of laws, enforced 
by administrative, civil, and criminal sanctions. 

The Division does not administer public lands or re- 
sources. That function is performed by the Department 
of the Interior, the Environmental Protection Agency, 
and other departments and agencies responsible for 
managing and protecting the public domain. But when 
controversies develop, the Division provides legal services 
to the involved agencies. 

Refuse Act of 1899. The main activity of the Land and 
Natural Resources Division involving Federal law enforce- 
ment stems from the criminal sanctions of the Refuse Act 
of 1899 (Section 13 of the Rivers and Harbors Appro- 
priation Act of 1899, 30 Stat. 1152) . 

Jurisdiction over criminal actions arising under that 
statute was transferred on February 11, 1971, from the 
Criminal Division to the Land and Natural Resources 
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Criminal Tax Cases 


Division. Administratively, this new work was placed in 
the Pollution Control Section, which was organized in 
FY 1971 and given responsibility for both civil and crimi- 
nal pollution litigation. 

The Pollution Control Section, established October 1, 
1970, was designed to assist in mounting a litigative attack 
on pollution based on the 1899 statute and to be available 
to respond to litigative needs of the impending Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, which was established on 
December 2, 1970. 

Criminal cases. In FY 1971, the Pollution Control Sec- 
tion initiated 191 criminal actions under the Refuse Act 
and terminated 163 cases. 

Civil cases. Enforcement of the Refuse Act through use 
of civil actions has produced some spectacular legal re- 
sults for the Pollution Control Section. 

In FY 1971, 54 civil pollution abatement actions were 
initiated, 10 against companies discharging mercury into 
navigable waters of the United States. The results were 
immediate and demonstrable. Prior to filing of the suits, 
some of the companies had been discharging from 20 to 30 
pounds of mercury daily. In accord with stipulations en- 
tered into with the Department of Justice, the defendant 
companies reduced their discharges to no more than 8 
ounces daily. 

Proposals for further reductions required by the stipula- 
tions were studied by the EPA to determine whether they 
were adequate. 

Other suits involved such pollutants as cyanide, phenols, 
sulfite waste liquors, oil, hexavalent chromium, offal, 
acids, logs and barks, and miscellaneous chemicals and 
rubbish. 

Substantial amounts of money may have to be expended 
to comply with court orders under the Refuse Act. In the 
State of Washington, a pulp processing plant is under 
order to construct a $22 million waste treatment facility, 
while a New York automobile assembly plant must install 
treatment tanks costing more than $2 million. 


Tax Division 

Criminal prosecution and civil litigation to enforce Fed- 
eral tax laws and Internal Revenue Service (IRS) regu- 
lations are the responsibilities of the Tax Division. 

The Criminal Section of the Division is an important 
part of the law enforcement machinery of the department, 
and in FY 1971 it played a major role in the drive against 
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The Criminal Section is responsible for decisions to under- 
take or decline prosecution in criminal tax cases for all 
of the 93 judicial districts. Criminal tax cases are devel- 
oped by the IRS and sent to the Criminal Section, which 
examines the investigative reports compiled by IRS agents 
and weighs the legal sufficiency and admissibility of the 
evidence assembled. 

The role of the particular case in the enforcement pro- 
gram is considered, and a “prosecution memorandum” is 
prepared, upon which the decision of the Section to prose- 
cute or not to prosecute can be based. In FY 1971, more 
than 750 prosecution memoranda were prepared. 

When a decision to prosecute is made, the Tax Division 
foru^ards the reports and exhibits supplied by the IRS to 
the U.S. attorney for the district having jurisdiction. 
Thereafter, regular reports are required of the U.S. at- 
torney on the progress of the case. The staff of the Crimi- 
nal Section is in frequent communication with the dis- 
trict attorney to resolve questions of criminal procedure, 
trial strategy, and Departmental policy. 

Organized crime. The Tax Division and the Criminal 
Division coordinate in cases arising from the drive on or- 
ganized crime. In FY 1971, the Tax Division expanded its 
cooperation with the antirackets drive by assigning experi- 
enced tax prosecutors to work with each of the 18 inter- 
departmental strike forces in major cities. These special- 
ists participated in the development and prosecution of 
major cases in Boston, Mass., New Haven and Stamford, 
Conn., Newark, N.J., New York (Brooklyn), N.Y., Balti- 
more, Md., Philadelphia, Pa., Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Chicago, 111., Miami, Fla., Las Vegas, Nev., and 
San Diego, Calif. 

Tax prosecutions encompassed a wide range of occu- 
pations. Nonracketeer convictions included doctors, law- 
yers, accountants, judges, school teachers, druggists, fu- 
neral directors, and corporation officials. 

Convictions included two Cook County, 111., deputy tax 
assessors, the madam of a lucrative New York call-girl 
service, hoodlums high in syndicated crime operations in 
New York, New Jersey, and Michigan, a large-scale West 
Coast dealer and distributor of pornography, so-called 
“10 percenters” falsifying racetrack winner income re- 
ports for a fee, loan sharks in New Jersey and Texas, and 
two of the operators of the Caliente racetrack in Tijuana, 
Mexico. 

FY 1971 activities. At the close of the fiscal year, there 
were 1,120 new criminal tax cases docketed in the Crimi- 
nal Section, topping the 1,000 mark for the second suc- 
cessive year. The total docket of pending criminal tax 
cases, including those in the hands of the U.S. attorneys 
and those pending in appellate courts was 1,474, a 9 per- 
cent increase over FY 1970. 

With 119 new racketeer cases received in FY 1971, the 
racketeer caseload is about 10 percent of the total crintii- 
nal tax caseload and up 9 percent from last year. Some 
35 convictions in racketeering cases were obtained in FY 
1971. 

The overall success rate in criminal cases was 95 per- 
cent of cases prosecuted ; Out of a total of 775 defendants, 
most entered pleas of either guilty or nolo contendere; in 
138 cases going to trial, convictions were obtained in 100, 
for a trial success rate of 70 percent. Sentences imposed 
totaled 326 years to serve, 471 years suspended, and 1,310 
years of probation. Fines totaled $2,353,258. 
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United States Attorneys 

The United States attorneys and their staffs assist the 
Attorney General in the enforcement of Federal criminal 
laws. They also handle most of the civil litigation in which 
the United States is involved. 

There are 94 U.S. attorneys, one for each of the judi- 
cial districts into which the country is divided. Their 
combined staffs total 2,634, including, in FY 1971, 1,244 
assistant U.S. attorneys, and 1,390 supporting personnel. 
This total is an increase of 694 positions in FY 1971 com- 
pai'ed with FY 1970, and it reflects the greatest single 
enlargement ever made in the staffs of the U.S. attorneys. 

Caseload. Increasing criminal and civil case activity 
for U.S. attorneys added to their FY 1971 caseload. 
Criminal cases filed by the attorneys increased by about 
15 percent and civil filings by approximately 8 percent. 
The U.S. attorneys brought approximately 18 percent 
more criminal proceedings before Federal grand juries 
and spent 32 percent more time before grand juries in 
FY 1971 than in FY 1970. The number of convictions 
rose accordingly. 

Despite the increased caseload, the U.S. attorneys 
lessened the backlog of cases. Some 13 percent more 
criminal cases and more than 18 percent more civil cases 
were terminated in FY 1971 than in FY 1970. 

The U.S. attorneys tried ai^proximately 9 percent more 
cases in FY 1971 than in FY 1970 and spent approxi- 
mately 30 percent more man-hours in court. Criminal 
appeals terminations rose by 34 percent and civil appeal 
terminations by 35 percent. 

In the area of obligations due the Government, the 
U.S. attorneys collected $94,847,902 in FY 1971, an 18- 
percent increase over the previous high year, FY 1967. 

Major Convictions 

FY 1971 was notable for the conviction of organized 
crime figures and public officials charged with Federal 
crimes. Successes were especially noteworthy in the Dis- 
tricts of New Jersey, Colorado, and Northern and South- 
ern New York. 

Prosecutions in New Jersey culminated in the con- 
spiracy and kickback convictions in U.S. v. Addonizio 
et al., and U.S. v. Kenny et al. The conspiracy and extor- 
tion convictions in U.S. v. DeCarlo and U.S. v. De Caval- 
cante .struck a blow at organized crime elements in New 
Jersey. 

After passage of the Organized Grime Control Act, 
the District of Colorado brought to trial eight cases, 
resulting in the conviction of seven organized crime 
figures. 

In the Southern District of New York, influence 
peddling indictments were brought against Nathan 
Voloshen, a lobbyist, and Martin Sweig, an aide to former 
Speaker of the House of Representatives John W. Mc- 
Cormack. Convictions were obtained in U.S. v. Voloshen 
and U.S. v. Sweig. In the Northern District of New York, 
the indictment of, and subseciuent guilty plea by, former 
U.S. Representative Martin B. McKneally for tax viola- 
tions was a major case prosecuted by the U.S. attorney’s 
office. 

Several U.S. attorneys concentrated their efforts in FY 
1971 against the narcotics traflic. Operation Eagle, the 
Department of Justice-coordinated antinarcotics opera- 
tion, resulted in a roundup of principals involved in 


smuggling large amounts of heroin and cocaine into the 
United States. 

Enforcement of laws involving Federal programs to as- 
sist the poor is an obligation of U.S. attorneys. A notable 
conviction in FY 1971 was that of a defendant in the 
Central District of California for illegal possession of 
$500,000 worth of food stamps. 

Other Activities 

Aside from their prosecutive functions, the U.S. attorneys 
generally are active in many Districts in promoting the in- 
volvement of State and local governments in the anti- 
organized crime program and in the training of law 
enforcement personnel. 

The Western Kentucky office, for example, partici- 
pated in a National Conference for Law Enforcement 
Officers by presenting training sessions on the law of 
search and seizure. 

Implementation of the District of Columbia Court Re- 
form and Criminal Procedures Act has been a concern of 
the U.S. attorney for the District. Project TRACE, a 
computerized criminal fact-gathering program instituted 
by the U.S. attorney’s office, played a major role in the 
success of the law enforcement effort in the District dur- 
ing FY 1971. 

In order to be better equipped to provide expert service 
to other Federal law enforcement agencies, U.S. attor- 
neys have developed concepts of “specialization” and 
“project orientation” and new systems for gathering evi- 
dence in priority areas of enforcement, such as organized 
crime, securities frauds, environmental pollution, and 
consumer protection. 


Community Relations Service 

Though the Community Relations Service (CRS) has 
no direct law enforcement authority, it performs a con- 
ciliatory function in potentially explosive situations that is 
of great value in preserving tranquility. This function in- 
volves hearing both sides of a dispute in an orderly fash- 
ion and attempting to negotiate a constructive solution 
acceptable to all parties concerned. CRS offers assistance 
of a technical rather than a grantmaking nature, helping 
communities to improve relations between criminal jus- 
tice agencies and the citizens they serve. 

Created by title X of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the 
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CRS is charged with helping communities cope with 
“disputes, disagreements, or difficulties” arising from dis- 
criminatory practices based on “race, color, or national 
origin.” The CRS aids not only in resolving disputes and 
difficulties as they erupt, but also in helping communi- 
ties achieve the kind of rapid and orderly progress that 
will avoid racial upheavals. 

The CRS assists communities either on its own initia- 
tive, at the request of State or local officials, or upon in- 
quiry of other interested organizations or persons. This as- 
sistance takes many forms : 

□ Helping communities to identify their social problems, 
which are more apparent from an objective, outside 
perspective; 

□ Aiding communities in developing and applying their 
resources for rapid, orderly social and economic 
change in minority communities ; 

□ Helping to speed delivery to communities of Federal 
programs and services designed to improve social and 
economic conditions; 

□ Assisting minority communities to establish and 
strengthen constructive self-help and self-determina- 
tion projects and programs; 

Q Encouraging the involvement of minorities in the de- 
cision-making processes of their communities; and 

□ Promoting impartial law enforcement locally and en- 
couraging compliance with Federal laws at all levels. 

The CRS does not enforce laws, regulate practices, or 
grant funds for programs. It relies upon its professional 
staff to persuade and encourage local citizens and institu- 
tions to take the initiative in solving their own problems. 

During FY 1971, the CRS operated field offices in 32 
cities, including regional offices in Atlanta, Chicago, Dal- 
las, San Francisco, Philadelphia, and New York City. 

Utilizing a staff which reached a high of 108 field 
representatives and program support specialists in March 
1971, the CRS spent an estimated $667,000 in manpower 
and other resources helping State and local agencies in 
law enforcement efforts. Assistance involved: (1) help- 
ing to develop administration of justice and community 
relations programs; and (2) conciliation of racial crises. 

Administration of Justice 

The CRS administration of justice program covers those 
areas of life in which minority citizens, in their relation- 
ship to law, are victims of inequities. It seeks to promote : 

(1) maximum citizen participation in and assistance to 
programs regarding activities under the Omnibus Crime 
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Control and Safe Streets Act; (2) the establishment of 
local criminal justice coordinating councils — ^composed 
of private business, labor, education, religion, and other 
citizen interests to handle specific crime control and law 
reform projects; (3) an enlightened community-based 
crime control program and advanced research on cor- 
rection practices; and (4) a positive and understanding 
relationship between police and the minority communities. 

During FY 1971, the CRS professional staff and con- 
sultants devoted 10,669 man-hours and spent $88,621 
toward this effort. Some activities in this regard include 
the following: 

(1) Assisted officials of 22 predominantly black col- 
leges and universities in preparing proposals seeking 
$3,784,156 in Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion (LEAA) grants to be used to develop curricula 
leading to degrees in criminal justice. 

(2) Flelped citizens of New York City to form the 
Puerto Rican Legal Defense Fund, whose goal is to im- 
prove the status of Puerto Rican life in this Nation 
through civil rights litigation and programs that will 
show, by example, that injustices can be corrected through 
legal and peaceful means. The CRS helped to identify and 
organize the Fund’s national board; it also helped to 
obtain an initial seed grant of $25,000 to support the 
Fund during its developmental stage. 

(3) Worked in conjunction with the Department of 
Labor and LEAA in an effort to obtain permanent em- 
ployment of disadvantaged and minority persons in law 
enforcement. Called Public Service Careers Programs, the 
project provides funds to State and local governments. 
Initially, eight projects were funded, in FY 1970, for a 
2-year period at $600,832 including both new and up- 
graded positions. Funding in FY 1971 produced an in- 
crease of $128,537 to bring the total for all current oper- 
ating programs to $729,369. 

(4) Assisted law enforcement officials of Oakland, 
Calif., in the coordination of all police-community rela- 
tions activities involving the recruitment of minority 
policemen. The CRS aided a police committee developing 
a proposal for funding a concentrated recruitment drive. 
Through this effort, police recruiters will work directly 
with a coalition of community organizations. The police 
department will provide literature and other recruit- 
ment materials. 

(5) Assisted the Escambia County (Florida) Commis- 
sion to develop an application for a planning grant from 
LEAA to provide a juvenile detention facility with in- 
novative programs in child care, counseling, corrections, 
and job training. The planning grant was approved by 
LEAA for approximately $76,500. 
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(6) Assisted officials of Jackson, Miss., following the 
1970 incident in which two students were killed at Jackson 
State College, to obtain $200,000 in public and private 
funds for summer jobs for needy students to earn money 
to continue their education the following year. Of this 
total, $100,000 was obtained from the business com- 
munity and was matched by the Federal Government 
through the efforts of the Attorney General. 

(7) Assisted law enforcement agencies in developing 
effective training programs in police-community relations 
for the following cities: Spartanburg, S.C.; Little Rock, 
Ark.; Hartford, Ky.; Athens, Ga.; Miami and Tampa, 
Fla.; Coachella, Calif.; Pasco, Wash.; and Detroit, Mich. 

(8) Helped the Community Relations Unit of the New 
Orleans Police Department to set up a rumor control 
center staffed by police and community people, which 
separates fact from fiction and then relays the informa- 
tion to the community in an effort to alleviate racial 
tension. 

(9) Assisted the Mexican American Advisory Com- 
mittee of Los Angeles, Calif., to develop a drug treatment 
and education proposal. 

(10) Assisted attorneys in Houston, Tex., to increase 
citizen involvement in police complaints. 

(11) Advised minority police officers in Atlanta, Ga., 
on procedures for establishing police complaint centers. 

(12) Helped officials of the Washington, D.C., school 
system to deal with violence in the public schools. 

(13) Reviewed the comprehensive plans of 15 States 
to assure inclusion of minorities In police recruitment and 
community relations programs in their proposals to LEAA 
for funding. 

(14) Aided officials in obtaining minority representa- 
tion on regional, State, and local planning agencies in- 
volved in carrying out the LEAA program. 

Crisis Conciliation 

Conciliation of crises and reducing racial tensions con- 
sumed 5,099 man-hours and $52,833 in manpower and 
travel during the FY 197 1 . 

The GRS professional staff responded to 671 requests 
for help to restore racial peace with justice. In helping 
to resolve conflicts, the CRS served as a pivotal force in 
working with a cross section of local, State, and national 
leaders and officials, racial groups, and others to establish 
positive communications between conflicting parties, de- 
velop programs to deal effectively with the problems 
underlying racial tensions and conflicts, and programs to 
promote and maintain better relationships between police- 
men and minorities. 


Some CRS conciliation efforts in solving crisis situa- 
tions include the following examples : 

(1) A confrontation between approximately 100 
minority youths and the police over the killing of a young 
Puerto Rican by a white policeman began the fourth 
straight summer of violence in an eastern city. 

GRS conciliators arrived and assessed the situation. 
Sources of minority irritation, besides the killing, were 
unemployment, inadequate housing, recreation and 
health facilities, poor police-community relations, and the 
city’s failure to open fire hydrants for children on hot sum- 
mer days. The conciliators met with police officials and 
encouraged them to: (1) set up a rumor control center 
to squelch rumors and misconceptions pervading the 
community; (2) withdraw the night curfew — a source of 
minority hostility; (3) formalize a strict firearms policy 
to cope with recurrences of conflicts; and (4) utilize 
“Teens on Patrol,” an organization of black, white, and 
Puerto Rican youths, to act as liaison with potential 
troublemakers. 

After the violence subsided, the conciliators encouraged 
minority leaders to undertake constructive efforts to im- 
prove community conditions. They also apprised the 
police chief of the discontent of minority policemen and 
the reasons why so few minority persons applied for police 
positions, and suggested ways to get more on the force. 

(2) Chicanos of a large western city staged two large- 
scale demonstrations in protest against alleged police 
harassment and mistreatment. The first march was a 
“dry run” for the larger march set for 22 days later. As it 
turned out, 1,500 — instead of 100— marchers were in- 
volved in the first march which resulted in several alterca- 
tions between marchers and police along the march route. 
Some 30 Chicanos were arrested following a melee of 
rock- throwing and window-smashing. There were no 
deaths. By the time the second march was set to get under- 
way, tension reached a peak. CRS conciliation teams ac- 
companied each march segment, opening communication 
channels between marchers and officials of communities 
along the march route, and resolving sporadic disputes 
between marchers and community residents. One Mexi- 
can- American was killed by a sheriff’s deputy in an out- 
burst after the crowd dispersed. The killing was ruled a 
justifiable homicide. 

(3) Thirty- two persons were arrested for curfew viola- 
tions in an eastern city after a night of sporadic sniper 
fire and the burning of buildings and cars. At the request 
of local and State officials, the GRS went to the city and 
learned that an 11 -man ad hoc committee had been or- 
ganized to negotiate with city officials on 24 demands of 
the minority community. However, while the ad hoc com- 



mittee was meeting, police raided the building in search 
of guns. Black leaders called the police action harassment 
and intimidation. The GRS was able to alleviate tension by 
working as liaison between the ad hoc committee and the 
city council. The GRS convinced city officials to lift the 
curfew after committee members proved they could keep 
peace in the community. The GRS then assisted in the 
establishment of a viable police-community relations 
program for the city. 

(4) GRS conciliators went to an eastern city after it 
was rocked with 2 straight days of racial disturbances 
during which a four-block area of predominantly white- 
owned businesses was burned. Eight black-owned busi- 
nesses were destroyed and black citizens were attacked. 
State Troopers were sent in to assist. The minority com- 
munity accused the predominantly white State Troopers 
of retaliation. The GRS arranged for a meeting to air the 
grievances and sought legal aid for the complaints to be 
formalized and filed with the appropriate civil rights au- 
thorities. The GRS also suggested that the city make funds 
availalble to meet black community economic needs and 
to establish a human rights commission. GRS staffers then 
monitored an all-night negotiating session in which a par- 
tial agreement was reached in 15 of the 24 demands. The 
Governor was encouraged to withdraw the State Troop- 
ers. As FY 1971 ended, GRS was providing Federal pro- 
gram liaison as community leaders sought financial 
assistance in rebuilding their community. 

CRS Role in Desegregation 

Realizing that some proiblems would arise during the 
transition of Southern schools from dual to unitary sys- 
tems, the GRS began mapping strategy to seek an orderly 
compliance. 

The GRS employed 37 temporary field representatives 
and assigned 10 permanent GRS field representatives as 
team captains in nine States. 

By the end of February 1971, CRS personnel had made 
7,577 contacts with students, teachers, parents, school offi- 
cials, community groups, city officials, and others con- 
cerned with problems involving desegregation. 

United States Marshals Service 

There are 94 United States Marshals, one in each of the 
Federal Judicial districts, located in the 50 States, the 
District of Golumbia, and in Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, and the Canal Zone. They are agents of the 
executive branch of the Government and also function 
jcutive officers of the Federal courts. 


The Marshals arrest and take custody of persons named 
in Federal court warrants, seize and take custody of prop- 
erty, and serve processes issued in civil and criminal cases. 
They also execute Federal warrants of extradition and 
for parole violations. They have custody of all Federal 
prisoners from the time of their arrest until delivered to a 
correctional institution or released by a court. 

Operations highlights. In their responsibility for pro- 
tecting Federal property, the Marshals in FY 1971 par- 
ticipated in the removal of dissident groups illegally 
occupying Federal facilities at the Gulebra Island Naval 
Gunnery Range, P.R. ; the Twin Cities Naval Air Station, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; and at Alcatraz Island in San Fran- 
cisco Bay, San Francisco, Calif. 

Marshals participate, in support of the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration and in cooperation with civil air 
carriers, in the anti-air piracy effort program. The pro- 
gram was inaugurated in FY 1970. In FY 1971, Marshals 
made 815 arrests in the air piracy program alone, more 
than 100 of which were for concealed firearms, and 41 
of which were for possession of other concealed weapons. 
An ancillary benefit was the seizure of $1.6 million worth 
of narcotics. 

Marshals Service personnel operate at 32 key airports 
throughout the Nation, utilizing devices and procedures 
including electronic search devices and screening through 
a confidential behavior profile. While confirmation of 
cases of deterrence of air piracy is difficult, the Service 
does consider that at least eight potential hijackings were 
aborted because of its activities in FY 1971. 

Protection of participants in the litigative process is an 
important function of the Service. Marshals protect jurists 
and other officers of the courts and witnesses and their 
families from threats of violence and intimidation. Fol- 
lowing enactment of enabling legislation in March 1971, 
the Service undertook responsibility for the personal 
security of all Federal judges and the physical security of 
all Federal court facilities. During FY 1971, the Service 
conducted 174 personal security assignments involving 
witnesses whose lives had been endangered as a result of 
their cooperation with the Government in criminal 
prosecutions. 

FY 1971 statistics. In order to meet expanded responsi- 
bilities imposed by the appointment of additional judges 
and magistrates and in the areas of anti-air piracy, court 
security, and witness security, staff ceilings of the Service 
were increased from 1,294 personnel in FY 1970 to 
2,521 personnel in FY 1971, Iff the interests of an efficient 
force of personnel, training programs were expanded, and 
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1,040 Marshals Service personnel participated in internal, 
interagency, and non-Government training programs. 

Legislation and Congressional 
Liaison 

Liaison between the Department of Justice and the Con- 
gress is maintained chiefly through the Legislative and 
Legal Section of the Office of the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral supervised by the Associate Deputy Attorney General 
for Legislation. 

The legislative functions of the Department of Justice 
include formulation of legislative programs and respond- 
ing to requests from congressional committees and the 
Office of Management and Budget for reports on pending 
and proposed legislation as well as enrolled bills. 

Legislative program. The Department of Justice legis- 
lative program for the 92nd Congress included the follow- 
ing bills sent to Congress in 1971 ; 

( 1 ) Bail Reform Act amendments, authorizing pretrial 
detention of certain persons charged with dangerous of- 
fenses and empowering courts to take into consideration 
danger to the community in connection with the release 
prior to trial of persons charged with crime. 

(2) The Law Enforcement Revenue Sharing Act of 
1971, which would greatly expand the program of assist- 
ing State and local law enforcement. 

(3) Antipomography proposals designed to prohibit 
interstate transportation of prurient advertising and to 
protect minors from obscenity. 

(4) The Police Officers Benefits Act, authorizing a 
na\rmpnt nf $50,000 for families of police officere killed 


(9) A consumer protection package, including a pro- 
posed Consumer Fraud Protection Act, Federal Trade 
Commission Act amendments, and the Fair Warranty 
Disclosure Act. 

Office of Criminal Justice 

The primary function of the Office of Criminal Justice 
is to improve the methods and quality of the administra- 
tion of the criminal statutes. In this capacity it analyzes 
the objectives, components, and functions of the criminal 
justice system, and recommends reforms designed to 
strengthen and revitalize the system. 

The Office of Criminal Justice is part of the Office 
of the Deputy Attorney General. 

Court reform. In FY 1971, one of the chief efforts was 
the implementation of the District of Columbia Court 
Reform and Criminal Procedure Act, which became law 
by signature of President Nixon on July 29, 1970. The 
Office assisted in processing appointments to the District’ s 
expanded court system and the new District of Columbia 
Commission on Judicial Disabilities and Tenure and pre- 
pared an analysis of the criminal provisions of the act. 

Bail reform. During the fiscal year, the Office formulated 
amendments to the Bail Reform Act of 1966 and com- 
mented on legislation affecting the control and treatment 
of narcotics, the protection afforded public officials and 
foreign dignitaries, intoxication testing, gun control, 
pornography, and other crime control proposals for the 
District of Columbia. 

Federal grants. In line with the Department of Justice 
policy of supporting local efforts in criminal justice, the 
Office worked with the District of Columbia Criminal 
Justice Coordinating Board, the criminal justice planning 
agency for the District, and assisted in District efforts to 
obtain Federal grants to support and improve criminal 
justice programs, including crime prevention, narcotics 
treatment, and inmate rehabilitation. It served on over- 
view committees planning for new court and detention 
facilities in the District of Columbia. 

Liaison activities. In addition to its liaison with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Government on crime and justice, the 
Office worked closely with the American Bar Association, 
particularly its Criminal Law Council; the American 
Trial Lawyers Association; and the National Association 
of District Attorneys. Representatives of the Office served 
on the Department of Justice Law Enforcement Policy 
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Committee, and participated in a review of proposed 
Federal Rules of Evidence and of the proposed code 
advanced by the National Commission on the Reform 
of Federal Criminal Laws. 

Speedy trial. Among the most critical policy issues exam- 
ined by the Office during the fiscal year was the question 
of how to obtain speedy justice and, in this connection, 
it coordinated Department of Justice policy on various 
speedy trial proposals. 

Board of Immigration Appeals 

Aliens who come in contact with the criminal justice sys- 
tem in the United States may be subject to certain actions 
by the Immigration and Naturalization Service which are 
reviewable by the Board of Immigration Appeals. 

The Board on review disposes of such matters as aliens 
who commit Federal or State crimes, aliens on parole, 
and aliens with a criminal record who seek to enter or 
leave the Nation, to name some of the important areas 
of concern. 

Background. The Board is a quasi-judicial body, ap- 
pointed by and responsible to the Attorney General. It 
has jurisdiction, fixed by regulation, to hear and deter- 
mine appeals from Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice decisions in deportation, exclusion, visa petition, and 
other types of cases arising under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. Its rulings on behalf of the Attorney 
General on all questions of law under the act are control- 
ling, subject to appellate review. 

Selected decisions designed to serve as precedents are 
published, comprising 12 bound volumes to date. Twenty- 
eight decisions were added during FY 1971. 

On June 30, 1970, appeals in 193 deportation cases and 
17 exclusion cases were pending. During FY 1971, 968 
deportation appeals were received and 915 adjudicated; 
150 exclusion appeals were received and 122 adjudicated. 
On June 30, 1971, 246 deportation appeals were pending. 

FY 1971 Activities 

During FY 1971, the Board decided several cases involv- 
ing Federal and State law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice. Abstracts of those cases follow. 

Expungements under State law. An alien was convicted 
of burglary in Arizona, but the court there set aside the 


conviction and dismissed the complaint pursuant to pro- 
visions of the Arizona Code. The Board ruled that the 
conviction was expunged and no longer valid within the 
meaning of section 241(a) (4) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 

Illegal evidence. An alien contended that documents 
entered into evidence to establish his deportability were 
obtained in violation of his constitutional rights. He of- 
fered no competent legal evidence to support his claim. 
The Board dismissed the claim on grounds that one who 
raises such a claim must come forward with proof estab- 
lishing a prim a facie case of illegality before the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service can be held to assume 
the burden of justifying the legality of obtaining the 
evidence. 

Good moral character. An alien was admitted as a non- 
immigrant student. She was convicted of a single petty 
offense involving moral turpitude and served a prison 
sentence. The Board held that the conviction did not pre- 
clude establishing good moral character under section 
101(f)(3) of the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
qualify for voluntary departure under section 244(e) of 
the Act. The decision overruled in part a previous de- 
cision of the Board. 

Competent evidence. An alien made admissions to a 
Service officer in a preliminary interrogation at a Travel- 
ers Aid Society office, in a noncustodial setting. The 
Board held that the admissions were not tainted by the 
failure of the officer to give the alien a warning of the 
type required in Miranda v. Arizona, 384 U.S. 436 
(1966), and that therefore the admissions constituted 
competent evidence to support a deportation order. 

Alien parolee. An alien parolee was arrested for a crime, 
then escaped and remained at large for 7 years. The 
Board held that his status as an alien parolee was not 
changed thereby, and that upon apprehension and the 
termination of parole, exclusion and not deportation pro- 
ceedings were proper. 


United States Board of Parole 

The U.S. Board of Parole considers all applications for 
parole by Federal prisoners, decides whether parole should 
be granted, and has jurisdiction over parolees. It issues a 
release certificate for each parolee and may issue a war- 
rant for his return to custody if he violates the Board’s 
regulations governing his behavior after release. 
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In FY 1971, the Board conducted 11,848 hearings with 
Federal prisoners. Reviews also were made of previous de- 
cisions on the basis of institutional progress reports or other 
information in 3,433 cases. The Board made 16,028 deci- 
sions of all types during the fiscal year. 

In past years, an increase in the number of paroles has 
led to a similar increase in the number of parole violator 
warrants that were issued. This trend slowed significantly 
in FY 1971, suggesting the conclusion that the Board’s 
improved decision-making process is resulting in a higher 
degree of success by those selected for parole. 

The number of paroles granted rose substantially, from 
2,754 in FY 1970 to 4,346 in FY 1971, according to pre- 
liminary figures compiled by the Bureau of Prisons. The 
number of violator warrants also increased, but by a far 
smaller factor — from 1,749 in FY 1970 to 2,045 in FY 
1971. (These totals exclude releases under the Youth Cor- 
rections Act and prisoners being paroled for a second 
time. ) 

Background. The Federal parole system has been in 
operation since 1970, but a centralized board with parole 
jurisdiction over all Federal prisoners, wherever housed, 
was created by statute in 1930. As now constituted, the 
Board has eight members, appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. Members serve 
6-year overlapping terms and may be reappointed. 

In 1950, Congress created a Youth Corrections Division 
within the Board, with specific powers under the Youth 
Corrections Act. Any member of the Board may be desig- 
nated by the Attorney General to serve on the Youth 
Division. The chairman of the Board and the chairman 
of the Youth Division are designated by the Attorney 
General. 

Reorganization. A major reorganization of its operations 
was completed by the Board in FY 1971. The practice 
had been throughout most of the Board’s history for the 
members to conduct the bulk of the hearings with parole 
eligibles, after which the members made decisions on the 
parole applications, not only those they heard themselves 
but those heard by other members. This procedure often 
resulted in a long delay before inmates were advised of the 
outcome of their applications. It also imposed a heavy 
workload on members of the Board, involving excessive 
demands upon their time. Consequently, adequate time 
was not always available for careful deliberation and con- 
ferences with one another on the more difficult cases. 

A new approach to decision-making emerged from the 
development in 197 r of a staflf of eight Parole Hearing 
Examiners. The changes have reduced the time lag and 
more nearlv assured that everv decision is as aonroDriate 


as possible. Board members are now more available in 
Washington to engage in decision-making on a more 
timely basis. 

Time gained from improved processing methods has 
permitted the Board to inaugurate appeals procedures 
relative to its own decisions and to give careful study by 
the entire Board to the more complicated and unusual 
cases. 

Under these new procedures, a staff prepares a full sum- 
mary of the case and makes an oral presentation to the 
members of the Board, who meet monthly for this pur- 
pose. Group decisions are then arrived at after thorough 
consideration and discussion. 

Study of decision-making. At the close of FY 1971, a new 
study, funded by a grant from the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration, was well underway. The purpose 
is to improve Federal parole decision-making through use 
of computerized data on the Board’s decision, and a 2- 
year follow-up of the success or failure of those released 
on parole. The project is planned to develop “base ex- 
pectancy” or “experience” profiles which Board mem- 
bers can use in comparing similar types of offenders. An 
actuarial table of probable success will thus be available 
to the members as they vote on each application for 
parole, 

By using a computer terminal station located in the 
Board’s Headquarters offices, data stored in a computer at 
Davis, Calif., can be immediately recalled. Through use 
of the computer terminal, the Board has ready access to 
computer-stored data on more than 115,000 prisoners 
paroled from the 50 States, as well as a sample of Federal 
paroles, since 1966. 

New Legislation 

Court-appointed counsel. Congress amended the Fed- 
eral Criminal Justice Act, effective February 11, 1971, to 
provide that an alleged parole violator may have court- 
appointed counsel represent him at his revocation hearing 
if he cannot afford his own attorney. The number of 
revocation hearings with court-appointed attorneys has 
increased substantially since the legislation went into 
effect. 

Many of these hearings are conducted in the com- 
munity where the alleged violation took place. Local 
hearings are granted by the Board where there has been 
no criminal conviction while on parole; where the parolee 
denies he has violated parole; and where he wishes to 
have legal representation or witnesses testify in his behalf. 



Community treatment centers. Until the enactment of 
enabling legislation, the Board often found itself without 
adequate community resources for short-term residence 
or treatment for parolees who needed time to replan their 
lives. Under existing legislation it is now possible for a 
special condition to be imposed requiring a parolee to par- 
ticipate temporarily in a program operated by a Federal 
community treatment center under the jurisdiction of or 
under contract to the U.S. Bureau of Prisons. Use of such 
facilities makes it possible to salvage a parolee without 
parole violation and return to custody. 

Initial hearing. Prior to 1971, the Youth Corrections Act 
stipulated that an initial hearing and a violator hearing 
with a committed youth offender should be conducted by 
a member of the Board’s Youth Corrections Division. Un- 
der new legislation, such hearings may now be conducted 
by any member or by an examiner appointed by the 
Division. This approach makes it possible to make full 
use of the hearing examiners recently appointed by the 
Board. 


prison sentences in military cases, in which clemency is 
exercised by clemency boards within the military 
departments. 

Pardon after completion of sentence is the most com- 
mon form of clemency, and demonstrated good conduct 
for a period of time after release from confinement is a 
customary criterion. 

Recidivism studies. A recent study based on all 194 per- 
sons who received pardons in FY 1965 found that only 3 
percent had been convicted of subsequent crimes. Only 1 
percent had felony convictions and 2 percent had mis- 
demeanor convictions. 

An earlier study of all 149 persons pardoned in FY 1960 
showed that none had been convicted of subsequent 
felonies while' 4 percent had been convicted of 
misdemeanors. 


Pardon Attorney 

President Nixon granted 157 pardons and 16 commuta- 
tions of sentence in FY 1971, exercising the power the 
Constitution vests in the President to grant reprieves and 
pardons. 

In all, 454 new applications for executive clemency 
were received in FY 1971 ; 648 were denied and 574 were 
pending at the close of the fiscal year. 

Background. Article II, Section 2, of the Constitution 
gives the President unlimited and unqualified power to 
grant reprieves and pardons for all offenses against the 
United States except in impeachment cases. He has no 
authority in State cases. The exercise of the pardoning 
authority is not subject to review by the courts and may 
not be circumscribed by Congress. There is no appeal 
from a clemency decision. 

The Attorney General advises the President on all mat- 
ters concerning executive clemency. As a member of the 
Attorney General’s staff, the Pardon Attorney reviews all 
petitions for clemency, initiates the necessary investiga- 
tions, and prepares the Attorney General’s recommenda- 
tions to the President. The pardoning power, however, is 
exercised by the President personally and is not delegated 
to any other official or agency, except in modification of 



state 


The Department of State is charged with encouraging 
action in the international sphere which promotes ob- 
jectives of the Nation at home, including effective law 
enforcement. 

To that end, the Department formulates and executes 
foreign policy bearing on law enforcement in such im- 
portant areas as international narcotics traffic and aerial 
piracy. 

In regard to both those problems, the Department of 
State achieved significant advancement of United States 
interests during FY 1971, notably in arriving at agree- 
ments with other nations to help stem the flow of nar- 
cotics and the rash of air hijackings. 

During FY 1971, as well, President Nixon established 
the Cabinet Committee for International Narcotics Con- 
trol, with the Secretary of State as Chairman, to co- 
ordinate efforts of the Federal Government in combating 
international narcotics traffic. 

The Department of State also was active in the areas 
of criminal investigations, extradition of fugitives, secu- 
rity of diplomats, and assistance to foreign police. 


Scope of Activities 

Major activities of the Department of State relating to 
Federal law enforcement and criminal justice assistance 
take place in the following areas. 

International narcotics control. The Department sharply 
escalated its activities in this area in FY 1971 through 
the Cabinet Committee for International Narcotics Con- 
trol, negotiation of bilateral treaties with opium-producing 
states, encouragement of more effective United Nations 
activity in regard to international drug abuse, and nego- 
tiation of multilateral treaties on psychotropic substances. 
The Department also rendered appropriate assistance to 
Americans traveling abroad who are detained by officials 
of foreign nations for narcotics or drug offenses. 

Aerial piracy, An important agreement between leading 
nations on the problem of aerial piracy was arrived at 
during FY 1971, with the Department of State taking 
the initiative in proposing the agreement. This and other 
agreements were part of the efforts of the Department 
to carry out the antihi jacking programs of President 
Nixon announced September 11, 1970. 

Criminal investigations. As part of its continuing respon- 
sibilities, the Department of State investigates certain 


instances of suspected wrongdoing, especially in the area 
of administration of U.S. funds, including those admin- 
istered by the Agency for International Development. 
Other areas of interest include passport and visa violations, 
especially as they relate to persons involved in criminal 
activity. 

Security of diplomats. Kidnapings of, and other acts 
of terrorism against, diplomats have become threats 
to the orderly conduct of foreign affairs for all nations. 
The Department of State worked with the Organiza- 
tion of American States in FY 1971 to arrive at a major 
international agreement to deter and punish this criminal 
activity. 

Assistance to foreign police. Through its Agency for 
International Development, the Department of State 
conducts a program of training and otherwise assisting 
indigenous police of other nations. It does so when 
requested and when it is in the interests of the United 
States. In FY 1971, this program was directed toward 
assisting and encouraging police in foreign nations to 
enforce their narcotics laws more vigorously, in an effort 
to stem the flow of narcotics to the United States at its 
source. 

International Narcotics Control 

Efforts to combat international narcotics traffic and traf- 
ficking in drugs of abuse constitute a major portion of 
the contribution of the Department of State to Federal 
law enforcement. 

Efforts of the Department in this area have escalated 
sharply in the past year. 

The Department has undertaken coordination of in- 
ternational cooperation efforts through the Secretary of 
State’s chairmanship of the Cabinet Committee for In- 
ternational Narcotics Control, bilateral negotiations with 
other foreign states, encouragement of more effective 
United Nations activity against drug abuse, and multi- 
lateral negotiation of international agreements on drug 
control. 

In addition, the Department informs traveling Ameri- 
cans of their liability under foreign drug laws and seeks to 
assist Americans detained for violating those laws. 

Cabinet Committee 

The Secretary of State is the Chairman of the Cabinet 
Committee v/hich was established by President Nixon 
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on September 7, 1971j as part of his administration’s 
attack on the drug problem. 

Other members of the Committee are the Attorney 
General, the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Permanent 
United States Representative to the United Nations, and 
the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency. 


Responsibilities. The Cabinet Committee is charged with 
formulating and coordinating all policies of the Federal 
Government relating to the goal of curtailing and even- 
tually eliminating the flow of illegal narcotics and dan- 
gerous drugs into the United States from abroad. 

Specifically, the Cabinet Committee is charged with : 

□ Developing comprehensive plans and programs for 
international drug control ; 

□ Assuring the coordination of all diplomatic, intelli- 
gence, and Federal law enforcement programs and 
activities of international scope; 

□ Evaluating all such programs and activities and their 
implementation; 

n Making recommendations on funding; and 
nH Providing the President with periodic progress reports. 


Working group. The Cabinet Committee is supported by 
a working group composed of high-level officials from 
each of the member agencies. The working group is itself 
divided into functional subcommittees on intelligence; 
law enforcement; public information; diplomacy and 
foreign aid; congressional relations; and rehabilitation, 
treatment, and research. 


Activities. The Cabinet Committee has initiated the prep- 
aration of drug control action plans for those countries 
considered to have current or potential involvement in 
the production, processing, consumption, or transmitting 
of illicit hard drugs. 

The project focuses on world supplies, trafficking, and 
smuggling of heroin and cocaine destined for the United 
States or for United States personnel abroad. The plans 
are reviewed by regional interagency narcotics control 
committees within the Department of State and, where 
appropriate, submitted for approval to the working 
group of the Cabinet Committee. Approved action plans 
serve as the basis for opening discussions with govern- 
ments for the negotiation of bilateral action programs. 
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Bilateral Action 

The Department of State has developed mutual assistance 
arrangements with Mexico, Turkey, and France in coop- 
erative efforts against illegal drug traffic, and has rein- 
forced such arrangements with Canada. 

Spain and a number of other countries are cooperating 
with the United States on an informal basis in the effort to 
stem the clandestine drug trade. 
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These arrangements facilitate the cooperation of law 
enforcement bodies, and, in the case of Turkey, assist the 
government in carrying out its decision of June 30, 1971, 
to ban the cultivation of opium, effective in the fall of 

1972. 

Southeast Asia. The Department of State also is work- 
ing with the nations of Southeast Asia in order to develop 
a joint attack on the growing traffic in heroin in that 
region. 

Among the noteworthy accomplishments was the con- 
clusion on September 28, 1971, of a memorandum of 
understanding on cooperation in the narcotics field 
with Thailand which provides for joint action by the 
United States and Thailand to improve drug enforcement 
measures. 

United Nations Actions 

The United Nations (UN) plays a major role in encour- 
aging and directing international efforts to cope with the 
drug problem. The Economic and Social Council has 
primary responsibility within the United Nations system 
for this task, which it in turn delegates in part to one of 
its functional commissions, the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs. 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs. The Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs was composed in 1971 of the following 
24 nations: the United States, Canada, Mexico, Jamaica, 
the Dominican Republic, Brazil, Peru, the United King- 
dom, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Hungary, the Soviet 
Union, Egypt, Lebanon, Iran, Pakistan, India, Japan, 
Ghana, and Togo. 

The Commission is charged with general supervision 
of the world drug situation and UN drug-related activi- 
ties. It reports its findings and recommendations to the 
Economic and Social Council, which in turn may report 
or make recommendations to the General Assembly. 

Special Fund for Drug Abuse Control. The United 

Nations created in 1970, at the urging of the United 
States, a special Fund for Drug Abuse Control, under 
the direction of a personal representative of the Secre- 
tary General. The Fund is designed to assist members 
in short-term and long-term plans and programs to cut 
the supply of illicit drugs, to diminish the demand for 
them, and to repress the illicit drug traffic. 

The first major task of the Fund was to finance a com- 
prehensive UN Plan for Concerted Action Against Drug 
Abuse, developed through coordination between the 
Commission, the Council and other interested UN bodies. 
The objective of the Plan is fivefold : 

□ To expand United Nations’ research and information 
facilities ; 

UJ To limit the supply of drugs to legitimate require- 
ments by ending illegal production and substituting 
other economic opportunities ; 

Q To enlarge the capabilities and extend the operations 
of existing United Nations drug control bodies; 

□ To promote facilities for treatment, rehabilitation, 
and social reintegration of drug addicts ; and 

□ To develop educational material and programs 
against drug abuse in high-risk populations. 

The first major program to be assisted by the Fund 
was in Thailand, where in December 1971 representa- 
tives of the United States, Thailand, and the United 
Nations agreed to coordinate on drug control projects. 
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The United States contributed $2 million to the Fund 
in 1971, and an additional $449,102 was donated by 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, the Holy See, 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Turkey, South Viet- 
nam, and nongovernmental sources. An additional 
$550,480 was pledged by Canada, Cyprus, Iran, Italy, 
and Sweden. India has offered to contribute expertise, 
training, and educational facilities. 

Multilateral Treaties 

The United States took a leading role throughout 1971 
in the negotiation of two major international agreements 
providing for controls over narcotics and dangerous 
psychotropic drugs. 

Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs. The United States, 
in March 1971, initiated proposals to amend the Single 
Convention on Narcotic Drugs of 1961. 

That Convention, to which 90 foreign states were 
parties at the end of the year, is the basic international 
treaty providing for international regulation of narcotic 
drugs such as opium and heroin. 

Protocol Amending the Single Convention. A 97-nation 

United Nations Plenipotentiary Conference in Geneva, 
called by the Economic and Social Council at the request 
of the United States, adopted a Protocol Amending the 
Single Convention, March 24, 1972, to climax a year of 
intensive diplomatic effort by the Department of State 
and its embassies. 
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The Secretary of State hailed the Protocol, which was 
adopted without dissent, as holding the promise for fur- 
ther curtailing the supply of illegal heroin in the United 
States. 

Implementation of the Protocol requires ratification 
by 40 parties to the Single Convention. 

International Narcotics Control Board. The Protocol 
would empower the International Narcotics Control 
Board, a body of experts established by the Single Con- 
vention, to exercise new authority to curb illicit cultiva- 
tion, production, manufacture, trafficking, and consump- 
tion of opium, heroin, and other narcotics. 

In particular, the Protocol would give the Board for 
the first tune authority to require reduction of opium 
poppy cultiv'ation and opium production in countries 
shown to be sources of illicit traffic. It would give the 
Board the ability to intensify efforts against the illicit 
traffic by providing the Board access to better and fuller 
information and by creating the possibility of on-the- 
spot examinations and increased publicity for control 
vioktions or noncooperation at the highest levels of the 
United Nations. 

It would strengthen, in a manner similar to that em- 
ployed in the recent conventions on airplane hijacking, 
the ability of the United States and other victim nations 
to extradite and thus prosecute narcotics traffickers who 
have taken refuge in other nations. It would give the 
Board for the first time authority to recommend technical 
and financial assistance to help cooperating governments 
carry out their treaty obligations, and it would place upon 
foreign states a new international obligation for drug 
abuse prevention, education, treatment, rehabilitation 
and social reintegration of drug abusers as well as for 
more effective law enforcement. 

The Protocol would further strengthen the Board by 
expanding ff from 11 members to 13 to make it more 
representative, bv inrrpaijino- f-a -C « -CC _ _ r . 


Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs, for the first time 
to the relatively new area of psychotropic drugs. This type 
of drug includes “mind-bending” hallucinogenic sub- 
stances such as LSD and mescaline, amphetamines, bar- 
biturates, and tranquilizers. 

The Convention would, in a manner similar to that 
employed in the Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs, 
establish four schedules for psychotropic substances. Use 
of substances placed in Schedule I, such as LSD and 
mescaline, would be prohibited except for strictly regu- 
lated scientific and medical purposes by authorized 
persons. 

The Convention would require that manufacture, trade, 
and distribution be licensed, that supply or distribution be 
by prescription only, that manufacturers and distributors 
keep records, that warnings be placed on labels, that 
inspections be conducted, and that parties file statistics 
and other reports. International trade in the substances 
would be strictly regulated, and both export and import 
authorizations would be required for the more dangerous 
substances. The Convention would assign the Interna- 
tional Narcotics Control Board important reporting and 
supervisory functions and would assign additional au- 
thority to review, recommend, and make decisions to the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 

Like the Protocol Amending the Single Convention, the 
Convention on Psychotropic Substances requires ratifica- 
tion by 40 foreign states before it can enter into force. 

Assistance to Traveling Americans 

The Department of State also performs an important 
inforrnational function through its campaign to advise 
Americans contemplating travel that they are liable when 
abroad to the drug laws of the countries they visit. 

The Department seeks to inform Americans of the 
nature of the drug laws to which they will be subject 
while abroad and attempts to assist Americans detained 
for drug offenses abroad to obtain adequate legal counsel 
and other services. 

Americans detained abroad. Despite these efforts, the 
number of Americans under detention abroad for viola- 
tion of local drug laws has seen a fourfold i»crease be- 
tween May 1969 and May 1971. By the latter date, 747 
mericans were under detention on local drug charges in 
50 foreign countries. 




Aerial Piracy 

Aerial piracy has received major attention from the De- 
partment of State in the last few years, especially in FY 
1971. 

This section describes the events behind and leading up 
to the ratification of the international agreement arrived 
at between major nations. The agreement is called the 
Convention for the Suppression of the Unlawful Seizure 
of Aircraft. 

Background. As early as 1968 the threat to international 
air safety posed by hijacking had become an acute prob- 
lem. The international civil aviation community recog- 
nized this fact, and the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) Assembly in that year put into 
motion a study of concrete international measures. 

U.S. proposal. The United States itself took the leader- 
ship in formally proposing a draft antihijacking conven- 



tion before an ICAO Legal Subcommittee in February 
1969. That initiative ultimately led to the Convention for 
the Suppression of the Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft. 

The basic deterrent the Flijacking Convention aims at 
the would-be hijacker is that any hijacker who enters one 
of the states contracting to the Convention will either be 
extradited to another foreign state or prosecuted where he 
is found. 

A full summary of the provisions of the Flijacking Con- 
vention appear below. 

The United States became the 10th country to deposit 
its instrument of ratification on September 14, 1971, and 
the Convention entered into force 30 days thereafter. 

Other conventions. In FY 1971, two related Conventions 
dealing with attacks on civil aviation were initiated. 

One of these is a Convention on acts of violence., other 
than the unlawful seizure of aircraft directed against in- 
ternational civil aviation. A diplomatic conference met to 
consider an ICAO draft on this subject, and it was opened 
for signature in September 1971, in Montreal, Canada. 
This Convention is quite similar to the Hijacking Conven- 
tion except for Article 1 — defining the offense. It grew out 
of explosions in the spring of 1 969 which destroyed a Swiss 
civil aircraft in flight and badly damaged an Austrian 
civil aircraft in flight. 

The other new Convention is a specific response to 
President Nixon’s seven-point program announced on Sep- 
tember 11, 1970, to deal with the menace of international 
blackmail hijackings such as those which took place on 
Labor Day weekend in 1970. 

The ICAO Legal Committee in October 1970 and a 
special Legal Subcommittee in April 1971 began consid- 
eration of a draft Convention which would make con- 
certed action, such as suspension of air service to foreign 
states participating in or facilitating international black- 
mail, binding upon foreign states once a deteimination of 
default had been made and would provide a mechanism 
for making that determination. 


Presidential Proposal 

Major impetus to the move toward a broad international 
convention on hijacking was given by President Nixon in 
his address to the United Nations General Assembly in 
September 1969. 

The President stated that one of the areas of great con- 
cern to everyone “with regard to which there should be 
no national differences, in which our interests are com- 
mon, and on which there should be unanimity” was: “se- 
curing the safety of international air travel.” 

Fie stated that by “any standards, aircraft hijackings 
are morally, politically, and legally indefensible.” 

He noted that: “Along with other nations, we also are 
working on a new convention for the punishment of hi- 
jackers. But (neither this Convention nor the Tokyo Con- 
vention) can be fully effective without cooperation; sky 
piracy cannot be ended as long as the pirates receive 
asylum.” President Nixon urged the United Nations to 
give high priority to the hijacking problem, stressing that 
it “is an issue which transcends politics ... It involves 
the interests of every nation, the safety of every air passen- 
ger, and the integrity of that structure of order on which 
a world community depends.” 
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Draft Hijacking Convention 

The response to the President’s appeal was swift and, 

ultimately, decisive. 

But the result was not achieved without considerable 
negotiating between parties and altering and refining of 
provisions. 

Tokyo Convention. The first steps had already been 
taken by the United States in ratifying the Tokyo Con- 
vention on Offenses and Certain Other Acts Committed 
on Board Aircraft, thereby bringing that Convention into 
force on December 4, 1969. 

That Convention gives the foreign state of registration 
of an aircraft criminal jurisdiction over all offenses com- 
mitted on board, and requires a contracting state in 
which a hijacked aircraft lands to permit continuation of 
the journey of passengers and crew and to restore the 
aircraft to those entitled to possession. 

ICAO draft Convention. The Tokyo Convention, how- 
ever, did not directly address the punishment of hijackers. 
This was the purpose of the draft Convention prepared 
by the ICAO, and submitted to governments at The 
Hague in December 1970. 

New hijackings. The draft Convention which was before 
the international conference at The Hague had been 
prepared by the ICAO Legal Committee and at two ses- 
sions of its Subcommittee on Unlawful Seizure. It was not 
a bad draft, or a weak draft; it represented various com- 
promises thought to have been necessary to gain wide ac- 
ceptability. But the Legal Committee completed its work 
in March 1970 and between then and The Hague confer- 
ence in December, two events occurred which signifi- 
cantly altered the United States view of what would be 
widely acceptable. 

The first was the dramatic series of international black- 
mail hijackings into Jordan on Labor Day weekend of 
1970. The deliberate endangering and holding hostage of 
hundreds of innocent persons for political purposes mo- 
bilized public opinion against hijacking as never before. 

Second, the Soviet Union, which became a member of 
ICAO in November 1970, was the victim of two hijack- 
ings shortly before the conference and came to the 
conference with great interest in strengthening the 
Convention. 

U.S. amendments. The United States therefore proposed 
a series of strengthening amendments and actively sought 
the support of other governments for those amendments. 
The result was a substantially strengthened Convention, 
and it was submitted for ratification in that form. 

Hijacking Convention Provisions 





Penalties. Each contracting state is obliged to make 
hijacking punishable by severe penaltieSj and to estab- 
lish its criminal jurisdiction to cover cases where an 
alleged hijacker is present in its territory, regardless of 
where the hijacking takes place. 

Article 2 sets forth the substantive obligation of each 
contracting state to make the offense punishable by severe 
penalties. The actual penalties are left to the individual 
contracting states to provide through their laws. 

Jurisdiction. Article 4 contains the basic jurisdictional 
provisions of the Convention. It requires that each con- 
tracting state establish jurisdiction to punish the offense 
itself, and any other act of violence committed by the 
offender against passengers or crew in connection with 
the offense, in the following circumstances : 

(1) When the offense is committed on board an air- 
craft under its registry; 

(2) When the aircraft on board which the offense 
is committed lands in its territory with the alleged of- 
fender still on board ; and 

(3) When the aircraft on board which the offense is 
committed has been leased without crew to a lessee whose 
principal place of business or, if none, permanent resi- 
dence is in its territory. 

Paragraph 2 provides that, regardless of where the of- 
fense is committed, each contracting state shall establish 
its jurisdiction to prosecute when the alleged offender is 
present in its territory and it does not extradite him to 
any of the states mentioned in (1), (2), or (3) above. 

Universal jurisdiction. The result of those several re- 
quired bases of jurisdiction is universal jurisdiction among 
contracting states to prosecute regardless of where the of- 
fense occurred. The special aircraft jurisdiction of the 
United States (49 U.S.G. 1301), as amended, does 
not now cover cases of the kind to which paragraph 2 of 
Article 4 is directed, so implementing legislation is re- 
quired for the paragraph. 

In addition, paragraph 3 of this Article states that 
criminal jurisdiction exercised in accordance with na- 
tional law is not excluded. Thus, for example, a foreign 
state that establishes jurisdiction on the basis of the na- 
tionality of the offender would not be precluded from 
exercising that jurisdiction. 

Custody. Each contracting state is obliged to take a 
hijacker into immediate custody or to take other meas- 
ures to ensure his presence for such time as is necessary 
to enable criminal or extradition proceedings to be in- 
stituted. 

Extradition or prosecution. The Convention amends 
existing extradition treaties to include hijacking as an ex- 
traditable offense and provides that it shall be an extra- 
ditable offense between foreign states which do not make 
extradition conditional on an extradition treaty. If a for- 
eign state in which a hijacker is found does not extradite 
him, that state is obligated “without exception whatso- 
ever, and whether or not the offense was committed in 
its territory, to submit the case to its competent authori- 
ties for the purpose of prosecution.” 

Article 7. Article 7 obliges any contracting state in which 
an alleged offender is found and which does not extra- 
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dite him to submit the case to its competent authorities 
for the purpose of prosecution. This obligation is with- 
out any exception whatsoever and does not depend upon 
whether the offense was committed in the territory of this 
state. Under Article 4, a contracting state is required to 
establish its jurisdiction to punish the offense wherever it 
occurred. Thus, Article 4 and Article 7 together ensure 
that whenever an alleged offender is found within the 
territory of any contracting state, the case will be sub- 
mitted to the competent authorities of that state for the 
purpose of prosecution, unless that alleged offender is ex- 
tradited to another state. The law of each contracting 
state would identify the local authorities who are com- 
petent to discharge this responsibility. 

Article 7 further provides that the authorities to which 
the case is referred for the purpose of prosecution shall 
take their decision in the same manner as in the case 
of any ordinary offense of a serious nature under the 
law of their own state. The terni ordinary offense is 
used to distinguish this kind of case from a political 
offense, which receives different treatment in some legal 
systems. 

Article 8. Article 8 contains a number of provisions which 
facilitate extradition for the offense as between contract- 
ing states. 

Paragraph 1 in effect includes the offense under this 
Convention as an extraditable offense in any extradition 
treaty existing between contracting states. It also obliges 
contracting states to include the Gonvenion offense as an 
extraditable offense in future extradition treaties con- 
cluded between them. Those foreign states which list 
extraditable offenses would add the Convention offense 
to the list; those states which do not list extraditable of- 
fenses would take the necessary steps to make this offense 
extraditable. 

Paragraph 2 gives those states which make extradition 
conditional on the existence of an extradition treaty 
(for example, the United States, the United Kingdom) 
the option to consider the present Convention as the legal 
basis for extradition. 

Paragraph 4 provides that, for purposes of extradition 
between contracting states, the offense would be treated 
as if it had been committed not only in the place in which 
it actually occurred but also in the territory of any foreign 
state which has been required to establish its jurisdic- 
tion under Article 4; that is, the state of registration of 
the aircraft involved, the state where the aircraft lands 
with the alleged offender still on board, and the state 
in which the lessee of the aircraft has his principal place 
of business or his permanent residence. This provision is 
needed because many extradition treaties or laws in ex- 
istence make extraditable only those offenses committed 
in the territory of the requesting state. 

Reports. When a contracting state has taken a hijacker 
into custody, it shall immediately notify certain foreign 
states, including the state of registration of the aircraft 
and the state of nationality of the hijacker. In addition, 
each state is required to report to the Council of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization relevant in- 
formation concerning a hijacking, the release of pas- 
sengers, crew, cargo, and aircraft, and the results of any 
extradition or other legal proceedings. 



Universality. The Convention applies to hijacking of 
all civil aircraft, whether engaged in an international 
or a domesic flight. The Convention strengthens Article 
11 of the Tokyo Convention regarding the obligation 
of states to release hijacked passengers, crew, and aircraft. 
The prosecution obligations assumed by states are not 
based on reciprocal treaty relationships. The obligation 
to extradite or prosecute, together \vith universal jurisdic- 
tion, provide a framework within which the problem 
of hijacking can be dealt with as forcefully as piracy. The 
Convention may be ratified or acceded to by all foreign 
states. 

_ Article 9 is the provision which pertains to release of 
aircraft, passengers, and crew. Paragraph 1 of Article 9, 
which calls upon contracting states to take all appropriate 
measures to restore control of the aircraft to its lawful 
commander, comes into effect whenever the acts involved 
in unlawful seizure or exercise of control (Article 1 (a) ) 
have occurred or are about to occur. Thus, a contracting 
state would have this obligation if the aircraft commander 
lequested assistance in anticipation of an attempt at un- 
lawful seizure of his aircraft. 

Paragraph 2 of Article 9 relates to the case of an air- 
craft which has landed either following an attempted or 
successful seizure or in anticipation that such a seizure was 
about to take place. In that case, any contracting state 
where the aircraft or its passengers or crew are present 
is required to facilitate the continuation of the journey 
of the passengers and crew present in its territory and 
without delay to return the aircraft and cargo in its ter- 
ritory to the persons lawfully entitled to possession. 

_ Article 11, paragraph 2, of the Tokyo Convention is 
similar but differs in several respects. Article 11 of the 
Tokyo Convention was predicated on the case where the 
hijacked aircraft and its passengers, crew, and cargo were 
all m one state, whereas the present Convention recog- 
nized that one or another could be in different states. Also, 
the^Tokyo Convention obliges the states in question only 
to permit continuation of the journey, whereas the 
present Convention obliges any party to “facilitate’’ con- 
tinuation of the journey. 


Criminal Investigations 

The Department of State may discover and develop e 
dence of crimes against the United States during t 
course of its continuing investigations and inquiries. 

In those c^es, the Department either refers the e^ 
dence to the Department of Justice for appropriate d 
posi lon, or rings the matter to the attention of t 


department or agency of origin, depending on the Federal 
program involved, for further investigation and possible 
referral to the Department of Justice. 

Several offices within the Department of State conduct 
investigations and inquiries which may produce such evi- 
dence. They are: the Inspector General, the Inspector 
General of Foreign Assistance, the Office of Security, the 
Passport Office, and the Visa Office. 

The Agency for International Development has an 
Office of Auditor General which also develops such evi- 
dence. A number of reports were made to the Justice 
Department in FY 1971 covering, for example, passport 
and visa frauds. 

The Department’s passport regulations provide for the 
refusal or revocation of the passport of a person who is the 
subject of a Federal felony warrant, including a fugitive 
felony warrant for persons fleeing serious State charges. 
The refusal or revocation of a passport can restrict and 
sometimes prevent the international movement of a 
fugitive. 

United States Embassies and consulates, in addition to 
the general information collection and reporting which 
the Foreign Service performs abroad for all agencies, 
serve subpenas in aid of Federal prosecutions, facilitate 
taking of testimony abroad by officers of the Department 
of Justice, and themselves administer interrogatories. 

The Department of State, with two other departments 
and an independent agency of the Federal Government, is 
negotiating with Switzerland over a proposed treaty for 
mutual legal assistance relating to criminal matters. 

Details on these activities follow. 

Inspector General 

The Office of the Inspector General, Department of State, 
has jurisdiction over auditi:ig all funds and property ad- 
ministered by the Department, both in Washington, D.C., 
and abroad. 

The Audit and Administrative Evaluation Division in 
the Office audits the procedures involved and attempts to 
determine the extent of improper or fraudulent use of 
funds or property. 

When an audit results in a strong presumption of crim- 
inal activity, the Office of Security and the Office of the 
Legal Adviser are informed. The Office of Security 
assumes the responsibility for the actual investigation. 
Examples of crimes that may be involved in these inves- 
tigations are embezzlement and the misuse of property. 

The Office of the Inspector General does not make di- 
rect ref errals of suspected crimes to the Department of 
Justice. 


Inspector General of Foreign 
Assistance 

Responsibilities relating to the effectiveness of mo.st for- 
eign economic and military assistance programs of the 
Federal Government are placed in the Office of the In- 
spector General of Foreign Assistance (IGA) . 

Authority for this function derives from subsection 
624(d) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended. 

Programs covered. Specifically, IGA has certain responsi- 
ihties relating to programs of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID), the Overseas Private In vesit- 
ment Corporation, the Peace Corps, the Inter- American 
Foundation, Military Assistance and Military Sales Pro- 



merit agencies under the Latin American Development 
Act, as amended, and the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (P.L. 480) , as amended. 

Inspections. Subsection 624(d) specifies that IGA shall 
conduct inspections of the above programs to determine 
their efficiency, economy, and consonance with foreign 
policy objectives. Additionally, Paragraph (3) (A) of that 
subsection reads in part as follows; 

(3) The Inspector General, Foreign Assistance, shall 
maintain continuous observation and review of programs 
with respect to which he has responsibilities . . . for the 
purpose of — 

(A) determining the extent to which such pro- 
grams are in compliance with applicable laws and 
regulations. 
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Dulles International Airport. 

The area of jurisdiction of IGA therefore basically 
covers the foreign assistance authorities and appropriation 
acts but also extends to the other “applicable laws” gov- 
erning the U.S. operating agencies that carry out the pro- 
grams listed in the opening jDaragraph above. 

Criminal violations. Violations of provisions of the for- 
eign assistance authorizing and appropriation acts and 
other applicable laws could include such crimes as fraud, 
bribery, embezzlement, wrongful conversion of funds or 
property, false statement, and misuse of appropriated 
funds. 

The nature of IGA responsibilities are such, however, 
that when suspected violations of law are detected in in- 
spections, IGA normally turns over its findings to the 
legal or investigations office of the concerned operating 
agency (AID, Peace Corps, or Department of Defense, 
for example) for further investigation and subsequent re- 
ferral, if warranted, to the Department of Justice. 

Thus, since IGA seldom refers criminal cases directly to 
the Department of Justice, it has no direct referral! cases 

to report in FY 1971. 


Office of Security 

The Office of Security has a number of law enforcement 
functions regarding passports, visa violations, and muni- 
tions control. 

The Office of Security conducts its criminal investiga- 
tions at the request of other elements of the Department 
of State. When the investigation is completed, the decision 
for prosecution or referral to the Department of Justice 
lies with the originating office. Therefore, the Office of 
Security does not maintain records indicating referrals to 
the Department of Justice. 

Brief reports follow on the functions of the Office of 
Security in regard to Federal law enforcement. 

Passports. The Office of Security conducts investigations 
regarding the violation of criminal statutes relating to 
U.S. passports. These investigations are conducted at the 
request of the Passport Office, and, upon completion of 
investigative activity, the reports and files are returned to 
the Passport Office. 

The primary criminal statutes relating to passport viola- 
tions are 18 U.S.G. 1541 through 1544. At other times, 
such general criminal statutes as 18 U.S.G. 371 and 1001 
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are made a part of a passport prosecution. Criminal ac- 
tivity in these areas usually involves culpable fraud. 

When the occasion warrants, jurisdiction over a par- 
ticular suspected criminal activity may be transferred to 
another agency of Government. 

Visa violations. The Office of Security conducts investi- 
gations of violations of visa laws and regulations on re- 
quest from the Visa Office. Office of Security jurisdiction 
in this field relates primarily to the investigation of the 
good faith of a visa application when the visa applicant 
is still in his home country or country where he has 
applied. The criminal statutes pertaining to visa investiga- 
tions are 18 U.S.G. 1001 and 18 U.S.C. 1546. 

Munitions control. The Office of Security, at the request 
of the Munitions Control Office, conducts investigations 
relating to the licensing authority of the Secretary of 
State. This authority is spelled out in the International 
Traffic In Arms Regulations and Title 22 CFR, parts 121 
through 128. 

Munitions cases are usually defined to rather specific 
limits, which have been set by the Munitions Control 
Office. If the investigation develops a culpable violation, 
prosecution can be initiated under 22 U.S.C. 1934. 


with the Organized Grime and Racketeering Section 
in the Criminal Division of the Department of Justice, 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous- Drugs, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. The Passport Office fully co- 
operates upon request of these agencies by taking what- 
ever action is requested and permissible under its 
regulations. 


Passport Office 

Law enforcement activities of the Passport Office are 
directed toward two areas of crime. 

The first involves violations of Federal statutes relating 
directly to passports. The second involves convicted Fed- 
eral felons who apply for or hold passports or persons who 
are fugitives within the meaning of the Federal Fugitive 
Felon Act. 

Descriptions of these activities follow. 

General passport crimes. Violations of Federal statutes 
relating to passports are investigated by the Passport 
Office. 

These statutes prohibit obtaining a United States pass- 
port by fraud ( 18 U.S.G. 1541 ) ; making a false statement 
in connection with an application for a passport or for 
registering as a citizen abroad ( 18 U.S.G. 1542) ; counter- 
feiting a passport ( 18 U.S.G. 1544) ; illegally using a pass- 
port (18 U.S.G. 1544) ; and making false statements of 
entries generally (18 U.S.G. 1001) . 

During FY 1971, 90 suspected violations of those stat- 
utes were referred to U.S. attorneys for appropriate dis- 
position. There were 85 cases pending at the beginning 
of the fiscal year. Disposition of pending cases included 
29 cases not prosecuted, five cases dismissed, and 1 7 cases 
resulting in conviction during the fiscal year. At the close 
of the fiscal year, 124 cases were pending. 

Felons and fugitives. Under passport regulations, a pass- 
port can be denied or revoked when there is an outstand- 
ing warrant for arrest of the individual for a Federal 
felony or where a warrant for his arrest has been issued 
under the Federal Fugitive Felon Act. The latter act 
provides a means by which a fugitive wanted for a State 
felony may be denied a passport or have his passport re- 
voked v/hen a warrant has been obtained under this act. 

During FY 1971, 105 passports were refused or re- 
voked because of such criminal charges. 

Organized crime. The Passport Office maintains liaison 
regarding organized crime and known narcotics traffickers 


Visa Office 

Misrepresentation, bribery and graft, and forgery by visa 
applicants abroad constitute the major kinds of wrong- 
doing encountered by the Visa Office. 

Such cases are usually first uncovered by consular 
officers, and they conduct the necessary investigations 
overseas with the assistance of the authorities, if appro- 
priate. Misrepresentation in seeking to procure or pro- 
curing a visa is in itself a ground for visa ineligibility and 
inadmissibility. 

As yet, no evidence has been brought to the attention 
of the Visa Office of the forging of visas by someone in 
the United States. 

Crimes. The crimes generally associated with visa ir- 
regularities are: 

(1) Misrepresentation: Making false statements in 
procuring a visa would fall within the purview of 18 
U.S.G. 1001 and 1546. 

(2) Bribery and graft: This would involve the ac- 
ceptance of a bribe by a U.S. employee overseas and 
would come within the meaning of 18 U.S.G. 201. 

(3) Forgery: Under this heading would be included 
any and all kinds of alterations of a visa, and 18 U.S.C. 
1546 would be applicable. 

FY 1971 referrals. The Visa Office refers possible criminal 
cases to the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(INS) , part of the Department of Justice, for appropri- 
ate disposition. 

During FY 1971 the Visa Office referred to the De- 
partment of Justice approximately 280 cases of the kind 
mentioned above. 

Connivance by U.S. residents. Where there is evidence 
that persons in the United States are assisting or conniv- 
ing with visa applicants in making misrepresentations, the 
Visa Office would refer the matter for investigation, as 
appropriate, to INS, to the Department of Labor (in 
cases within the jurisdiction of the Department) , or to 



the Deputy Assistant Secretary' for Security in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Such activities usually involve misrepresentations in; 

(1) petitions of 1-550 Forms, which are filed with INS; 
or in (2) applications for labor certifications filed with 
the Department of Labor. Therefore, they involve wrong- 
doing in transactions with those Departments and are 
investigated by those Departments. 

It is only in a smaller number of cases that the activi- 
ties of a person in the United States in connection with a 
visa application filed abroad are unrelated to some trans- 
action with INS or the Department of Labor. In such in- 
stances if the need or usefulness of an investigation is 
indicated, the Visa Office will request an investigation by 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Security. Consular 
officers also return directly to INS for I’eview and investi- 
gation, if appropriate, individual petitions approved by 
INS where the consular officer has reason to believe mis- 
representations have been made by the petitioner. 

Ineligible for visa. If the Visa Office finds that an alien 
obtained a visa to which he was not entitled, the matter 
would be referred to INS, since the alien would be sub- 
ject to deportation. This would include instances in which 
the recipient of a visa was found, after his entry into the 
U.S., to have procured the visa by misrepresentation. 

Wrongdoing by U.S. employee. In the event the Visa 
Office learns of any wrongdoing, i.e., malfeasance, on the 
part of U.S. employees in visa operations abroad, notifica- 
tion is sent to the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Security 
to undertake any necessary investigation. 

Visas forged abroad. Should the Visa Office learn that 
aliens are forging visas abroad, it immediately provides 
all information to INS so that: (1) aliens holding such 
visas who have not already entered the United States will 
be stopped at the port of entry; or (2) the information 
may be used in locating such aliens who have successfully 
entered with such visas, and used against them in depor- 
tation proceedings by INS. Diplomatic posts, as appro- 
priate, will also cooperate with local authorities in in- 
stances of forgeries perpetrated abroad. 

Auditor General of AID 

Cases of wrongdoing involving the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID) fall within the jurisdiction of 
the Office of the Auditor General of AID. 

The Inspections and Investigations Staff of the Office 
of the Auditor General of AID is charged with the in- 
vestigation of specific programs, transactions, or individ- 
uals. Investigations are undertaken upon the receipt of 
a complaint or other indication of the possibility of fraud, 
criminality, impropriety, dereliction, or malfeasance on 
the part of an AID employee or official, or on the part 
of a person or organization doing business directly or 
indirectly with AID. 

Investigations. Investigative activities of the Inspections 
and Investigations staff include: 

( 1 ) Investigation of possible violations of AID regula- 
tions and the Federal criminal and civil statutes in cases 
of AID-financed transactions. 

( 2 ) Investigation of possible violations of AID regula- 
tions and Federal criminal and civil fraud statutes by 
AID employees. 


(3) Inspections, principally on compliance and in- 
tegrity of Agency operations, to uncover, deter, or prevent 
irregularities. 

FY 1971 referrals. The Office of the Auditor General of 
AID in FY 1971 referred 20 criminal cases to the De- 
partment of Justice. Seventeen of these cases involved 
fraud against the Government; three were bribery only; 
and of the 17 fraud charges, there were two where 
bribery also was involved. 

Mutual Legal Assistance 

The Department of State, with the Departments of Jus- 
tice and the Treasury, and the Securities and Ex'change 
Commission have conducted negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment of Switzerland for a treaty on mutual assistance 
in criminal matters. The negotiations were continuing at 
the close of FY 1971. 

The expected treaty would provide a mechanism for 
law enforcement agencies of the respective countries to 
request and obtain specific assistance from the appropri- 
ate authorities of the other, including the aid of the 
courts of the other country. 

Substantial progress was made in this effort in FY 
1971. 


Extradition of Fugitives 

The Department of State is responsible for international 
extradition and return of certain fugitives. 

The Department in FY 1971 continued its efforts to 
modernize extradition relations by negotiation of amend- 
ments to existing bilateral treaties or of new comprehen- 
sive bilateral treaties. 

New treaties with New Zealand and Spain entered into 
force in FY 1971, as did a supplementary convention with 
France. The provisions of these treaties carry out the ob- 
jectives of bilateral negotiations described below. 

During FY 1971, negotiations were substantially con- 
cluded with Italy, the United Kingdom, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and Canada. 

Narcotics Offenses 

The Department of State has initiated new efforts 
against narcotics traffickers who operate at the interna- 
tional level. 



FY 1971 statistics. During FY 1971, the Department of 
State initiated foreign extradition proceedings for 17 
persons charged with or convicted of narcotics offenses. 
All but three of these involved Federal violations. Pro- 
ceedings for four persons, whose extradition had been 
initiated before, continued during FY 1971. 

Six of the persons for whom extradition proceedings 
were initiated in FY 1971 were also returned to the 
United States during that year. Two of the requests in- 
itiated in FY 1971 were withdrawn the next year because 
the primary prosecution witness had died, and two other 
requests resulted in the extradition of the fugitive early 
in FY 1972. 

Cases pending. Of the requests initiated in FY 1971 or 
before, requests for nine fugitives remain pending. This 
was a larger number of extraditions than had been re- 
quested in previous years for all offenses. 

International cooperation. It was a noteworthy year also 
because of the large number of different countries re- 
quested to cooperate — countries in Europe, Latin 
America, the Middle East, and the Far East. In a num- 
ber of instances, requests for extradition of several mem- 
bers of the same ring in different countries were 
coordinated. 

Mechanics of Extradition 

The Department of State is responsible for review and 
processing of all requests from the 50 States and Puerto 
Rico for extradition from foreign countries and all re- 
quests from foreign governments for extradition from the 
United States. 

It assists the Department of Justice in reviewing, and it 
processes, all Federal requests for extradition from foreign 
countries. The Department of Justice also reviews extra- 
dition requests from foreign governments which it repre- 
sents before courts in the United States. 

Costs. The Department of State also bears the cost of 
transporting back to the United States extradited fugi- 
tives from Federal charges and certain other fugitives 
from Federal charges whose return is by means other than 
extradition. 

In FY 1969, $6,050 was obligated for this purpose- in 
FY 1970, $5,625; and in FY 1971, $21,570. A substantial 
amount of the increase in FY 1971 came from the inten- 
sified campaign against international narcotics traffickers 
arid the return of a mutineer from Cambodia where the 
ship Columbia Eagle had been diverted. 


Concern of Department. The concern of the Department 
of State in processing extradition requests is to determine 
that the offense for which extradition is sought is covered 
by the extradition treaty in question; that supporting evi- 
dence is adequate ; and that all other substantive and pro- 
cedural requirements of the treaty are met. 

Formal request. The Department of State then makes a 
formal request for extradition through the United States 
Embassy in the foreign country involved and provides 
technical guidance in moving the request forward. 

Political problems. In addition, there are occasions when 
an extradition request results in political problems in the 
country where the request is made, and the Department 
assists the Embassy in resolving any such problems. 

Requests refused. Occasionally the Department must re- 
fuse to forward an extradition request, usually because it 
cannot be made technically sufficient or because prece- 
dents make clear that a request will not be successful. 

Modernization of Treaties 

Substantial effort was expended by the Department of 
State in FY 1971 to update existing extradition treaties. 

The Department of State reviewed its existing extradi- 
tion treaties, many of which predated World War I, and 
found a number of deficiencies which needed correction. 
The modernization of extradition relations was ap- 
proached through a series of bilateral negotiations. 

Those negotiations were undertaken with a specific set 
of objectives in mind. Descriptions of those objectives 
follow; 

New offenses. Expansion was sought of the list of extra- 
ditable offenses to include such modern ones as narcotics 
offenses, aircraft hijacking, more sophisticated forms of 
fraud, bribery, perjury, bankruptcy offenses, and some 
civil rights offenses. 

Comparable crime. A solution was needed to a procedural 
problem with some countries when extradition was sought 
for a Federal crime where interstate transportation or 
some other Federal jurisdictional requirement was incor- 
porated in the statutory description of the crime and the 
foreign court could find no comparable extraditable crime 
under its own law. 

Evidence. Clarification was needed of the nature and ex- 
tent of evidence required to support an extradition request 
as between two widely different criminal law systems. 
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Acts in third country. Coverage was sought of at least 
some serious modern crimes where the acts in question 
took place outside the territory of the country seeking ex- 
tradition but had a criminal effect within : for example, a 
conspiracy to smuggle narcotics into the United States. 

Extraditing U.S. nationals. Authority was desired for the 
United States to extradite its own nationals in cases where 
the treaty did not require it and the language of the exist- 
ing treaty as interpreted by courts in the United States 
did not authorize it. (Some foreign countries cannot ac- 
cept an obligation to extradite their own nationals but can 
prosecute them for offenses committed abroad.) 

Representation. Provision was sought for legal authorities 
of the country receiving a request for extradition to rep- 
resent the requesting state in extradition proceedings. It 
is often expensive, time-consuming, and clumsy to pro- 
ceed though private attorneys, in the opinion of the De- 
partment of State, as was the case under a number of older 
treaties. 


Security of Diplomats 

Significant progress was made in FY 1971 toward broad 
international agreement on a means of deterring and 
punishing kidnaping and acts of terrorism against pro- 
tected members of the diplomatic community. 

Such kidnapings, often accompanied by demands for 
ransom or asylum, are a continuing threat to normal dip- 
lomatic operations. 

In an effort to combat such tactics, the Department of 
State worked with the Organization of American States 
(OAS) in the development of the Convention to Prevent 
and Punish the Acts of Terrorism Taking the Form of 
Grimes Against Persons and Related Extortion that are of 
International Significance. 

That Convention was signed on February 2, 1971, and 
was left open to accession by other states. 

In other developments, the functions of assisting local 
police in protecting foreign diplomats on duty in the 
United States was transferred in March 1970 from the 
Department of State to the Department of the Treasury. 

Details on these developments follow. 

Terrorism Convention. The OAS Terrorism Convention 
makes a number of important contributions to interna- 
tional law, and it is expected to have an important deter- 


rent effect on acts of terrorism against protected officials. 

Crimes of violence against protected officials of foreign 
states and international organizations are condemned in 
the Convention as common crimes, regardless of the mo- 
tive for which they were committed. 

The effect of this provision is to exclude these crimes 
from being treated as political crimes. Perpetrators of 
these crimes therefore Avould not be eligible for asylum 
of the sort available in these many countries for persons 
committing political offenses. And the offenders would 
be subject to extradition. 

The Convention provides that if a contracting state 
does not extradite the alleged offender because of some 
legal impediment, that state must prosecute under its 
own laws. 

Contracting states are obliged to cooperate in prevent- 
ing and punishing acts of terrorism and to prevent prepa- 
ration in their own territories for the commission of crimes 
of the sort prohibited by the Convention to be carried 
out in the territory of another contracting state. 

Finally, the Convention was opened for accession by 
states from outside the Western Flemisphere. 

Police protection. The physical security of foreign diplo- 
mats while on duty in the United States is the respon- 
sibility of local police in the jurisdiction where the 
diplomats are at the time. 

In the Capital, this responsibility is placed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Metropolitan Police Department, 
which has long experience in protecting foreign diplomats 
and Embassies. 

Assistance to the Metropolitan Police Department, and 
to local police elsewhere as necessary, is provided by the 
Executive Protective Service, which assumed that func- 
tion in March 1970 under the provisions of P.L. 91-217. 
The Service is a component of the United States Secret 
Service, Department of the Treasury. 

The Office of Security of the Department of State, 
formerly charged with this function, thus no longer has 
primary responsibility for the protection of foreign 
diplomats. 

OAS Terrorism Convention 

The problem of kidnaping and other acts of terrorism 
against diplomatic representatives of the United States 
while on duty in other nations is a serious and continuing 
one. 

In addition, kidnaping and attacks on diplomats of all 
nations have posed serious problems for the United States 
and for the rest of the international diplomatic com- 
munity. 

The need for a major Convention on this subject has 
been recognized and, under the leadership of the Or- 
ganization of American States, much progress on such 
a Convention was made in FY 1971. The Department 
of State played a major role in the development of the 
Convention to Prevent and Punish the Acts of Terror- 
ism Taking the Form of Crimes Against Persons and 
Related Extortion that are of International Significance. 

The United States and 17 other countries signed the 
Convention on February 2, 1971. Since the Convention 
is a treaty, it is subject to ratification; signature alone 
does not make the United States a party to it. 

The Convention is awaiting Senate advice and consent 
to ratification. 
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Provisions of Torrorism Convention 

Following is a summary of major provisions of the Con- 
vention to Prevent and Punish the Acts of Terrorism 
Taking the Form of Grimes Against Persons and Related 
Extortion that are of International Significance. 

Acts of Terrorism. Article 1 commits the contracting 
states to cooperate by taldng effective measures under 
their own laws and in accordance with the Convention 
to prevent and punish acts of terrorism, especially kid- 
naping, murder, and other assaults against the life or 
physical integrity of those persons to whom the state owes 
a special duty of protection under international law. 

This provision extends to acts of terrorism generally, 
but incorporates no specific commitments. Rather, it 
establishes a general duty of cooperation that should guic e 
the contracting states in their application of other provi- 
sions of the Convention. 

No asylum. Article 2 provides that kidnaping, murder, 
and other assaults against the life or personal integrity of 
those persons to whom the state has the duty to give special 
protection according to international law, and related acts 
of extortion, shall be considered common crimes of inter- 
national significance regardless of motive. 

The provision established the principle that such crimes 
are not to be considered as political, and the clear 
intention of the OAS General Assembly is that the per- 
petrator of such offenses would not be eligible for diplo- 
matic or territorial asylum and would be subject to 
extradition. 

“Persons to whom the state has the duty to give special 
protection according to international law” include diplo- 
matic agents, consular officers and members of their 
families, as well as other officials of foreign governments 
and officials of public international organizations. 

Extradition. Article 3 states that persons charged with or 
convicted of crimes referred to in Article 2 shall be sub- 
ject to extradition under the provisions of existing treaties 
or, in the absence of a requirement for a treaty, in ac- 
cordance with relevant national laws. The effect of 
Articles 2 and 3 is to amend existing extradition treaties 
between contracting states to the extent of excluding the 
crimes referred to in Article 2 of this Convention from the 
exception to extradition for common crimes of a political 
character established in those extradition treaties. All 
other provisions of existing extradition treaties, excluding 
such substantive provisions as exemption for nationals, 
remain in force, 

Article 3 confirms that it is the exclusive responsibility 


of the state that may be asked to grant asylum or extradi- 
tion to deteraiine the nature of the acts and whether the 
Convention is applicable to a particular request for extra- 
dition. The negotiating history clearly indicates that this 
provision reserves the right of the requested state to deter- 
mine whether the facts bring the alleged offense within the 
terms of the Convention. It does not make the applica- 
tion of the Convention discretionary. 

Due process. Article 4 specifies that any person deprived 
of his freedom through the application of this^convention 
shall enjoy the legal guarantees of due process. 

Prosecution. Article 5 requir^ a contracting state, if it 
withholds surrender of a fugitive charged or convicted of 
an offense specified in Article 2 either because the person 
sought is a national of the requested state or because of 
some other legal impediment, to submit the case to its 
competent authorities for prosecution as if the act has 
been committed in its territory. 

The Congress will be asked to enact legislation ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of the Federal courts in order to 
implement this provision of the Convention. The Depart- 
ment of State believes this provision is important to estab- 
lish the principle that a person who commits one of. the 
crimes covered by this Convention is a criminal subject to 
prosecution wherever he may flee. 

Political offenses. Article 6 states that “none of the pro- 
visions of this Convention shall be interpreted so as to 
impair the right of asylum.” This provision was included 
to express the purpose of the contracting states to enhance 
and not to impair the institution of asylum by excluding 
from its scope this class of common crimes regardless of 

motive. ... 

The governments proposing this provision recognize, 

as does the United States Government, that under existing 
international law and extradition practice, terrorist acts 
should not be regarded as political offenses. The OAb 
General Assembly on June 30, 1970, adopted a resolution 

to this effect by unanimous vote. 

Extraditable offenses. Article 7 requires the contracting 
states to include the crimes described in Article 2 of the 
Convention as extraditable offenses in any future extra- 
dition treaty concluded among them. 

To implement this provision, the United States Govern- 
ment believes it would be technically sufficient to insure 
that all future extradition treaties cover basic crimes 
against the person such as murder, kidnaping, and assault. 
It would not seem necessary to include as a separate cate- 
gory of offenses those specific crimes directed against pro- 
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tected foreign officials. Article 7 also provides that states 
which, unlike the United States, do not make an extra- 
dition dependent upon a treaty obligation shall consider 
Article 2 offenses as extraditable offenses according to the 
conditions established in the laws of the requesting state. 

Article 8 sets forth certain obligations of cooperation 
accepted by the contracting states to prevent or punish 
the crimes defined in Article 2 of the Convention. The 
contracting states agree : 

(1) To take all measures within their power, in con- 
formity with their laws, to prevent and impede the prepa- 
ration in their respective territories of such crimes that 
are to be carried out in the territory of another contract- 
ing state ; 

(2) To exchange information and consider effective 
administrative measures for the purpose of protecting the 
persons referred to in Article 2 ; 

(3 ) To guarantee to every person deprived of his free- 
dom under the Convention every right to defend himself; 

(4) To endeavor to have the criminal acts included 
in their penal laws, if not already so included ; and 

(5) To comply most expeditiously with the request for 
extradition concerning the criminal acts contemplated in 
this Convention. 

Ratification. Articles 9-13 provide that the Convention 
will remain open indefinitely for signature by the member 
states of the Organization of American States and any 
other state, member of the United Nations or its special- 
ized agencies, or party to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. Other states may be invited by the OAS 
General Assembly to sign. The Convention enters into 
force among the states that ratify it immediately upon 
deposit of their instruments of ratification. 


Assistance to Foreign Police 

Programs of assistance to police in foreign nations, with 
strong new emphasis on enforcement of local laws that 
could help to interdict the flow of narcotics to the United 
States, are provided by the Department of State. 

Through its Agency for International Development 
(AID), the Department provides assistance to civil secu- 
rity forces in friendly nations when requested and when 
it is in the interests of the United States to do so. 

This assistance is provided by the Office of Public Safety 
of AID and includes advisers who live and work in the 
countries to which they are assigned; the training of for- 
eign police officers in the United States^ principally at the 


AID International Police Academy in Washington, D.C. ; 
and the provision of selected items of police equipment. 

Such police assistance is being provided to 24 countries. 
Included are Vietnam, Thailand, and Laos, where the 
level of insurgent violence placed additional burdens on 
the police forces of these nations. 

Descriptions of these programs follow. 

Narcotics Control Assistance 

The resources of the Office of Public Safety have been 
brought to bear on the problem of narcotics traffic in 
the United States by assisting police in foreign nations 
in stemming the flow of narcotics at the source. 

“Police” in this instance includes paramilitary units 
within civil police organizations and paramilitary forces 
such as gendarmeries, constabularies, and civil guards 
which perform police functions and have as their primary 
mission the maintenance of internal order. 

Activities of the Office of Public Safety in this area 
are described below. 

Background. In his June 17, 1971, message to the Con- 
gress, President Nixon outlined a coordinated Federal 
response to an urgent demand that the society be pro- 
tected from illicit narcotic traffic and drug abuse. The 
Agency for International Development has been 
active in the past in attempting to deal with this prob- 
lem at the source and will continue or expand these 
efforts, within its resources, in accordance with needs and 
opportunities. 

Through its Ambassadors, the Department of State 
has the primary responsibility for carrying forward the 
President’s program in foreign lands. In the enforce- 
ment area, each Ambassador is drawing on the resources 
of the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, the 
Bureau of Customs, and the Office of Public Safety of 
AID to assist indigenous piolice forces in their task of 
enforcing narcotics laws. 

General goals. The Office of Public Safety is the instru- 
ment through which AID assistance to civil security 
forces of friendly nations is provided when requested 
and when it is in the interest of the United States to do 
so. 

Currently, Office of Public Safety assistance in the 
field, involving advisers assigned, is being provided to 
24 countries. Since 1962, Office of Public Safety assist- 
ance has been concluded in 25 additional countries. 
Training in the U.S., principally at the International 
Police Academy in Washington, D.C,, is provided, to police 
officers from an additional 20 countries. 
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During FY 1973, there will be Office of Public Safety 
programs in 22 countries, which have been requested by 
the host country and which are designed to overcome in- 
stitutional deficiencies and weakness in ability to protect 
life and property and maintain order with a minimum 
use of force. In Southeast Asia, Office of Public Safety 
efforts are also striving to help the police meet their re- 
sponsibilities for coping with high levels of violence in 
insurgency- threatened societies. 

Narcotics law enforcement. The enforcement of narcotics 
laws is only one aspect of the broad spectrum of respon- 
sibilities given to a nation’s civil police forces by law. To 
be most effective, narcotic enforcement efforts should be 
able to draw on and benefit from the resources of the 
entire force. The patrolman on the beat and all other 
police personnel, up to and including top police leaders, 
should be sensitized to the narcotics problem in order 
to obtain the maximum information from the people they 
serve. In short, effective narcotic enforcement results 
from a total police force effort. The Office of Public 
Safety program represents a unique U.S. asset in attempt- 
ing to reach this goal. 

It is recognized that the foreign government must 
have a will to solve the narcotics problem which it faces 
and that its police must enforce the narcotics laws. The 
United States cannot do it for them. The United States 
can help, however, in motivating them toward solving 
the problem and can provide them with assistance to 
develop their capabilities to do so. 

Technical assistance. The Office of Public Safety is 
playing a key role, not in the assumption of operational 
intelligence gathering or other operational responsibili- 
ties, but as builders of the police institution in which 
narcotics enforcement works most effectively. The Office 
of Public Safety, through technical assistance (i.e., train- 
ing, technical advice, and, where necessary, commodity 
support) , is assisting in the development of the civil 
police institution as a whole, in establishing the narcotic 
enforcement mechanism of the institution, and in improv- 
ing the professional capabilities of all individuals respon- 
sible for the enforcement of narcotics laws. 

During this process, particularly through advisory 
assistance and training, police leaders and other personnel 
can be motivated toward dealing with the narcotics prob- 
lem. Specialized training at the International Police 
Academy in narcotics enforcement is a resource that con- 
tinues to be available. 

Narcotics traffic. Some advances have been made in the 
fight against the illicit movement of narcotics to U.S. 


shores. But much more needs to be done. Effective en- 
forcement of a nation’s narcotics laws is the first place that 
interdiction of the narcotics flow to the United States 
can occur. 

Examples. At the present time, narcotics assistance efforts 
in existing selected Office of Public Safety programs cover 
a considerable geographic spectrum. 

Descriptions of major projects follow. 

( 1 ) In Vietnam, the Office of Public Safety programs 
began modest assistance to the South Vietnamese police 
in the narcotics enforcement area in 1966. Since then spe- 
cial courses have been provided in the police schools on 
narcotics to more than 1,000 police officers. At the present 
time 456 of these officers are assigned full time throughout 
the country on narcotics investigation teams and with 
increasing effectiveness. Office of Public Safety assistance 
is closely coordinated with efforts of representatives of 
BNDD and the Bureau of Customs. 

(2) In Thailand, U.S. assistance is attempting to de- 
velop key elements of the Thai National Police Depart- 
ment so that they can deal with a growing narcotic 
problem. Office of Public Safety advisers are working in 
coordination with representatives of BNDD and the 
Bureau of Customs under the Ambassador’s leadership 
and direction. 

(3) In Laos, Office of Public Safety advisers are work- 
ing with representatives of BNDD and the Bureau of 
Customs. The Office of Public Safety program is endeavor- 
ing to develop civil police capabilities to enforce a newly 
enacted narcotics law. Efforts are now focusing police 
resources on the problem of illicit narcotics flow from the 
Golden Triangle, a major opium producing area where 
Burma, Laos, and Thailand meet. 

(4) In the Philippines, the Office of Public Safety has 
started to strengthen the narcotics enforcement capa- 
bilities of the National Bureau of Identification and police 
of numerous municipalities, particularly those near U.S. 
military bases. 

(5) In Jamaica, modest Office of Public Safety aid is 
now working to bolster police abilities to deal with a major 
marijuana trafficking problem and a new problem which 
has surfaced involving hard drugs. 

Mission coordinators. Office of Public Safety officers in 
four countries have been designated as mission coordina- 
tors by the Ambassadors there (Philippines, Jamaica, 
Zaire, and Costa Rica) and are responsible for co- 
ordinating all U.S. efforts to help in dealing with the 
narcotics problem. 

Other plans. In other countries where Office of Public 
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At the’ present time, 13 national police agencies are 
commanded by graduates of IPA, and 3,932 police officers 
from 73 countries in ranks corresponding to lieutenant 
through lieutenant general have graduated from the 
Academy. Academy graduates and overseas advisers of 
the Office of Public Safety serve as valuable contacts over- 
seas for Department of Justice representatives when 
needed. 

Resources. The International Police Academy is located 
in Washington, D.G., in leased space and is provided 
support by certain other elements of AID. The yearly cost 
for the operation of the Academy, which does not include 
those costs for in-country travel and per diem for each 
participant, as of 1969 was $1.35 million; 1970, $1.43 mil- 
lion; and 1971, $1.53 million. These costs included salaries 
for the staff of the Academy, which numbered 54 in 1969 
and 1970, and 56 in 1971. 


The cultivation of opium poppies in foreign countries is a 
major concern in Department of State efforts to control 
international narcotics traffic. 


Safety advisers are stationed, police institution-building 
objectives continue to be pursued. At the same time, 
efforts are being focused on the orientation of the entire 
police institution to prevent and cope effectively with 
narcotics problems. Additionally, plans are being refined 
for additional Office of Public Safety assistance to some 
of these same countries and to some others for the purpose 
of bringing to bear all police resources to deal with the 
narcotics abuse and trafficking problem. 

International Police Academy 

Established in 1963, the International Police Academy 
was the first institution developed by one nation solely 
for the training of foreign police officials of other coun- 
tries. It provides a forum for the exchange of professional 
ideas and a medium for the emphasis of modern philoso- 
phies and procedures. 
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T reasury 


The Department of the Treasury shares with the Depart- 
ment of Justice major responsibilities for the detection 
and apprehension of violators of Federal criminal law. 

Taken together, the two departments constitute the 
principal elements of Federal investigative, arrest, and 
prosecutive power. 

Areas of special concern have been defined by Congress 
for the Department of the Treasury. These include super- 
vision of laws relating to income and other taxes, customs, 
counterfeiting of currency, and protection of the President 
and other officials, to name some important areas. 

But in other major areas, Department of the Treasury 
law enforcement efforts mesh closely with those of other 
departments, especially the Department of Justice. These 
areas are, primarily, those of organized crime and nar- 
cotics and dangerous drug traffic, but they include air 
piracy and regulation of explosives as well. 

Organized crime and narcotics traffic. The Department 
of the Treasury has developed a number of programs to 
combat organized crime and traffic in narcotics and 
dangerous drugs. 

Those programs are reported on in detail in this 
chapter, but it is worthy of special note that the Internal 
Revenue Service and the Bureau of Customs have inno- 
vative and promising programs in these areas. 

The Internal Revenue Service has tried with increas- 
ing success to bring tax laws to bear on persons engaged 
in illicit activities and deriving large sums of unreported 
income from those activities. These persons have included 
in recent cases a number of figures engaged in organized 
crime and narcotics traffic. 

Conversely, however, organized crime has made recent 
attempts to penetrate and influence the Internal Revenue 
Service, requiring special vigilance by the unit responsible 
for maintaining the integrity of the Internal Revenue 
Service, the Internal Security Division. 

The Bureau of Customs has mounted a major cam- 
paign against the illegal importation of narcotics and 
dangerous drugs and against organized crime. It has 
developed a number of new programs, including one 
under which “blitz” Customs searches are conducted at 
preselected ports of entry. These searches feature 100- 
percent examinations of certain imported containers and 
merchandise. 


Background. The Department of the Treasury was 
created by the Act of Congress of September 2, 1789 
(1 Stat. 65; 31 U.S.C. 1001), to manage the fiscal affairs 
of the Nation. 

President George Washington appointed Alexander 
Hamilton as the first Secretary of the Treasury. 

In addition to its law enforcement activities, the De- 
partment of the Treasury formulates and recommends 
to the President policy and action on taxes, international 
finance, and fiscal matters significantly affecting the 
economy, including policy on the public debt and inter- 
national trade. 

The Department also accounts for public moneys, issues 
Government checks, issues and promotes the sale of U.S. 
Savings Bonds and other Government securities, collects 
internal revenue and customs duties, supervises national 
banks, and manufactures currency, coins, and postage 
stamps. 

Enforcement and Operations. Assistance to the Secretary 
and to the Under Secretary on all law enforcement mat- 
ters is provided by the Assistant Secretary (Enforcement, 
Tariff and Trade Affairs, and Operations) . The Assistant 
Secretary makes initial formulation of law enforcement 
policies for all Department of the Treasury law enforce- 
ment activities, and coordinates Department law enforce- 
ment cooperation with other Federal agencies and with 
State and local law enforcement agencies. 

Development and coordination of Department of the 
Treasury law enforcement policy is carried out for the As- 
sistant Secretary by the Office of Law Enforcement. 

Among the constituent bureaus and agencies of the 
Department of the Treasury, the Assistant Secretary 
supervises the United States Secret Service; the Bureau of 
Customs; and the Consolidated Federal Law Enforce- 
ment Training Center, which trains Federal investigators 
and Customs Security Officers (sky marshals) . The As- 
sistant Secretary also is the United States representative 
on the International Criminal Police Organization 
(INTERPOL). 

The only major law enforcement activities of the De- 
partment of the Treasury not under the direct line respon- 
sibility of the Assistant Secretary are those of the Internal 
Revenue Service and the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 


Detector dog aids Bureau of Customs in searching out 
marijuana in airport luggage. 
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Law Enforcement Programs 

The law enforcement programs of the Department of the 

Treasury are earned out by several offices and constituent 

agencies. 

Brief descriptions of the activities of these offices and 
agencies follow. Complete reports on their programs and 
FY 1971 activities are presented in the other sections of 
this chapter. 


Office of Law Enfoi cement. The Office of Law Enforce- 
ment, headed by a Director under the Assistant Secre- 
tary (Enforcement, Tariff and Trade Affaii-s, and 
Operations) , develops and coordinates all Department of 
the Treasury policy on national and international law 
enforcement piogiams, including' narcotics and dangerous 
drugs and organized crime. 

Internal Revenue Service. The Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS) is charged with the assessment and collection of 
nearly all Federal taxes derived from internal sources, and 
issues rules and regulations implementing the Internal 
Revenue Code. The following divisions carry out the IRS 
program : 

( 1 ) The Intelligence Division investigates cases requir- 
ing exhaustive inquiry. The Division investigates alleged 
tax fraud cases, except those relating to alcohol or tobacco 
taxes, and allied offenses. RLost common violations are 
attempted tax evasion and ■willful failure to file returns. 
The Division has a special enforcement program aimed at 
taxpayers who derive income from illicit activities, espe- 
cially organized crime and narcotics traffic. 

(2) The Audit Divi.sion is a civil enforcement group, 
but supports the Intelligence Division by detecting 
potential criminal cases, I^y following up the criminal in- 
vestigations with civil actions, and by providing audit and 
tax law expertise. 

(3) The Internal Security Division centers its activities 
on the integrity of the IRS, attempted corruption of em- 
ployees, the investigation of incidents involving IRS 
employees, and criniinal and administrative sanctions 
imposed upon offendcjrs. 

(4) The Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms Division en- 
forces Federal laws relating to those thi’ee areas, and re- 
cently has been given new responsibilities in regard to 
regulation of guns and explosives. Effective July 1, 1972, 
the Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms Division became 
a full Treasury Bureau under the direct supervision of 
the Assistant Secretary (Enforcement, Tariff and Trade 
Affairs, and Operations ) . All policy direction was 
assumed on March 8, 1972. 

United States Secret Service. The Secret Service protects 
the President of the United States and his family, the 
Vice Pre.sident, and other designated officials and dig- 
nitaries. It also suppresses counterfeiting and investi- 
gates cases of forgery of Government checks and other 
documents. 

Bureau of Customs. The Bureau of Customs enforces the 
collection of duties on goods entering the United States 
from foreign countries, working under laws quaran- 
tining dangerous articles from being imported into the 
United States. The Bureau also protects American air- 
craft and passengers from hijacking. It identifies and sup- 
presses smuggling and is especially concerned with the 
illegal entry of narcotics and other dangerous drugs into 
the country. 



Confiscated weapons are inspected by Department of the 
Treasury officials. 


Comptroller of the Currency. The Comptroller of the 
Currency, an integral part of the national banking sys- 
tem, enforces Federal banking laws and promulgates regu- 
lations governing the operation of approximately 4,700 
banks in the United States. 

INTERPOL. INTERPOL promotes wide cooperation 
and assistance among 111 member countries to combat 
crime in their nations. The Department of the Treasury 
has represented the United States since 1958 in 
INTERPOL and operates the U.S. National Central 
Bureau, which coordinates all INTERPOL requests in 
the United States. 
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Consolidated Federal Law Enforcement Training Center. 
The Consolidated Federal Law Enforcement Training 
Center, organized in 1970, provides legal and technical 
enforcement training for agents of participating agencies. 
The Center also operates the Treasury Air Security Offi- 
cer School to train Customs Security Officers (sky 
marshals) . 

Office of Law Enforcement 

All Department of the Treasury policy on law enforce- 
ment matters, especially on national law enforcement 
programs such as suppression of narcotic and dangerous 
drug smuggling and organized crime, is developed by the 
Director, Office of Law Enforcement. 

This Office was established by the Assistant Secretary 
(Enforcement, Tariff and Trade Affairs, and Opera- 
tions) under Treasury Department Order 220 (36 GFR 
8062) to carry out all law enforcement functions at the 
highest level within the Department. 

Functions. The main functions of the Office of Law 
Enforcement are as follows: 

(1) Treasury law enforcement includes the functions 
of the Bureau of Customs; the Secret Service; and within 
the Internal Revenue Service, the Intelligence and Al- 
cohol, Tobacco, and Firearms Divisions and the enforce- 
ment aspects of the Audit Division, all of which report 
to the Assistant Commissioner ( Compliance) . It also in- 
cludes IRS Inspection, which is responsible for the in- 
tegrity of the Service. 

(2) Effective July 1, 1972, the Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
Firearms Division became a full Treasury Bureau under 
the direct supervision of the Assistant Secretary (Enforce- 
ment, Tariff and Trade Affairs, and Operations) . All 
policy direction was assumed on March 8, 1972. 

(3) Since establishment in 1970, the Office of Law 
Enforcement has progressed in many ways to institutional- 
ize in the Office of the Secretary for the first time proper 
supervision of Treasury- wide law enforcement activities. 
The Assistant Secretary utilizes the Office of Law En- 
forcement for general review and programming of law 
enforcement activities. 

(4) The Office of Law Enforcement further provides 
the focal and contact point at the Office of the Secretary 
level for all law enforcement and intelligence initiatives 
and interactions with the individual bureaus of the Treas- 
ury; other departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government; and with other levels of government, the 
governments of other nations, and INTERPOL. 


Counterfeiting press which was seized by Secret Service agents. 


(5) The Office of Law Enforcement also assists in 
bringing about the most effective cooperation between 
the several Treasury Bureaus and the State, local, and 
other national law enforcement agencies by keeping 
abreast of law enforcement developments and problems 
of the bureaus and legislative and regulatory develop- 
ments in the States and local units of government which 
might affect Treasury law enforcement intelligence, and 
by arranging the optimum deployment and cross utiliza- 
tion of resources. 

(6) The Office of Law Enforcement further evaluates 
Treasury’s law enforcement training needs and experi- 
ence and provides input on training requirements in 
terms of new or changed curriculum to the Director, 
Consolidated Federal Law Enforcement Training Center. 
It also maintains close liaison with the Director and all 
Treasury enforcement agencies on training needs and 
effectiveness. 

(7) In addition, the Office coordinates Treasury poli- 
cies and programs for research and development and 
conducts specific testing programs for law enforcement; 
provides leadership to the Treasury Laboratory Coordi- 
nation and Review Board; sponsors research into law 
enforcement techniques and approaches related to the 
Department’s law enforcement mission; and exploits the 
latest developments in enforcement-related technology. 

Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 

The Office of Law Enforcement has worked closely with 
the Bureau of Customs to intensify the Department of 
the Treasury effort to interdict the flow of drugs being 
smuggled into the country. The result of this effort has 
been a vast increase in the amount of narco’tics, dangerous 
drugs, and marijuana seized during FY 1971. 

Tax investigations. The Office of Law Enforcement de- 
vised the Treasury/IRS Narcotic Trafficker Program in 
FY 1971 which is a nationally coordinated program for 
systematic tax investigations of middle- and upper-eche- 
lon distributors and financiers involved in narcotics 
trafficking. 

The objective is to disrupt the narcotics distribution 
sptem by prosecuting those guilty of criminal tax viola- 
tions and by drastically reducing their profits through 
a concerted revenue collection effort. 

^ The program is being conducted in cooperation with 
the Internal Revenue Service, the Department of Justice, 
fi e Bureau of Customs, and ffie Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs. 

It is anticipated that during FY 1972, IRS wUl have 


700 significant narcotic traffickers under full-scale inves- 
tigation. (Of these, in June 1972, 40 investigations had 
been completed with recommendations that criminal pro- 
ceedings be instituted. Twenty of these traffickers have 
been indicted on criminal charges, and five have gone to 
trial and been convicted. Additionally, IRS collected $8 
million and assessed approximately $50 million in this 
program.) This will require 200 Special Agents, 200 
Revenue Agents, and 141 supplemental personnel. 

Task forces. In addition, the Office of Law Enforcement 
is represented on various task forces within and outside 
the Department, working on various national and inter- 
national aspects of the narcotics program. The office pro- 
vides staff support to the Secretary, who is a member 
of the Cabinet Committee on International Narcotics 
Control (CCINC), and to the Assistant Secretary who 
represents Treasury on the working group of the CCINC. 
Representatives of the Office of Law Enforcement serve 
on numerous coordinating, functional, and geographic 
subcommittees established to help formulate international 
policies and programs for carrying out the Administra- 
tion’s international narcotics control program. 

Organized Crime 

The Office of Law Enforcement plays an important role 
in the coordination of day-to-day matters related to par- 
ticipation of the Department in the organized crime strike 
forces of the Department of Justice. This includes re- 
sponding to technical inquiries involving specific cases 
as well as a general reviewing and programming over- 
sight of the total manpower and resources contributing 
to this anticrime effort. 

National Council. The National Council on Organized 
Crime was established to provide interagency direction 
to the drive against organized crime. The Office of Law 
Enforcement is represented on, and actively participates 
in, the work of several staff committees of the National 
Council. 

Internal Revenue Service 

Enforcement of Federal tax laws and related activities, 
ranging from investigation of organized crime figures 
and narcotics traffickers to regulating explosives, are re- 
sponsibilities of the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) . 

Enforcement of tax laws is directed first at raising reve- 
nue for the Treasury of the United States. 

In FY 1971, that revenue reached a record amount of 
almost $200 billion, virtually all of it raised by self- 
assessment and voluntary compliance by millions of Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

A small percentage of the population attempted tax 
cheating and various forms of willful noncompliance, how- 
ever, or simply attempted to produce unreported income 
from illicit activities. Still other persons, including orga- 
nized crime interests, attempted to corrupt the integrity 
of the Federal tax system by influencing IRS personnel. 

Those violators are of concern to IRS because of the 
loss of revenue represented by their noncompliance. IRS 
enforces tax laws vigorously against such violators, recom- 
mending prosecution under criminal statutes or the im- 
position of civil sanctions, as appropriate. 

Federal anticrime drive. IRS recently has become heavily 
involved in the overall Federal drive against crime and 
has found successful applications of Federal criminal and 
civil tax law in such areas as organized crime, narcotics 
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traffic, bribery, extortion, and corruption of public 
officials. 

Enforcement of tax fraud statutes, for example, has 
proven to be of considerable value. Many criminal vio- 
lators are also dishonest in reporting income from their 
illegal operations. By exposing and prosecuting this tax 
fraud, IRS not only assures that the violators bear their 
fair share of taxes, but also inhibits their activities as well, 
by making them less profitable. 


Backgroond 

Congress established the Office of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue by the Act of July 1, 1862 (12 Stat. 
432 ; 26 U.S.C. 3900) , giving the Commissioner the power 
to assess, levy, and collect taxes and to enforce the law 
through seizure and prosecution. 

The Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution, grant- 
ing to the Congress the power to tax income “without 
apportionment among the several States, and without 
regard to any census or enumeration,” became effective on 
February 25, 1913. Congress promptly passed the Reve- 
nue Act of 1913, enacted on October 3, 1913, imposing 
taxes on incomes of both individuals and corporations. 

Tax code. Current Federal tax laws are codified in Title 
26 of the United States Code, commonly referred to as the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

The Code provides for criminal sanctions, including 
imprisonments and fines for serious violations, as well as 
for civil penalties for lesser infractions or failures. 

Under provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, IRS 
promulgates regulations that have the force of law. 

Criminal prosecution and civil litigation to enforce 
Federal tax law and IRS regulations are responsibilities 
of the Tax Division of the Department of Justice. 

Revenues. Revenue for the operation of the Federal 
Government and for its financial assistance to the States 
is derived largely from individual and corporate income 
taxes. Other major sources are excise, estate, gift, and em- 
ployment taxes. 

Congress determines which tax revenues are deposited 
in the Treasury and are available for paying the public 
obligations of the Federal Government. 

Congress also can specify that certain public moneys 
are deposited in Trust Funds and are not available for 
general public expenditures. The most notable example is 
the Social Security Trust Fund; contributions to the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contribution Act are credited by the De- 
partment of the Treasury directly to the Trust Fund. 

Divisions of IRS 

IRS carries out its law enforcement functions through 
four divisions: Intelligence; Audit; Internal Security; 
and Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms.^ 

Intelligence. The Intelligence Division investigates pos- 
sible criminal violations of most tax laws, including in- 
come, excise, estate, gift, and employment tax statutes 


^ Effective July 1, 1972, the Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms 
Division, became a full Treasury Bureau under the direct super- 
vision of the Assistant Secretary (Enforcement, Tariff and Trade 
Affairs, and Operations). All policy direction was assumed on 
March 8, 1972. 


and related statutes covering interference, aiding and 
abetting, and conspiracy to violate the tax laws. The most 
common offenses involved are willful attempts to evade 
and defeat the tax and willful failure to file returns. 
Fraud is usually the motive for the violations. 

Audit. The Audit Division examines returns and support- 
ing records for accuracy and correct reflection of tax- 
able income. The issues are usually civil only, but the 
Division also cooperates with the Intelligence Division in 
criminal tax investigations by supplying expertise on the 
technical aspects of tax law. The Audit Division also 
refers cases to the Intelligence Division where it has 
uncovered indications of fraud. 

Internal Security. The Internal Security Division is con- 
cerned with the integrity, honesty, and conduct of IRS 
employees and also with most cases of outside attempts 
to corrupt or interfere with the administration of IRS. 

Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms. The Alcohol, Tobacco, 
and Firearms Division enforcement functions deal with 
criminal violations relating to the production and distri- 
bution of distilled spirits, wine, and malt liquor; the Gun 
Control Act of 1968; the regulation of explosives; and 
the arms import provisions of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954. 


Intelligence Division 

Violators of criminal tax laws, including those who derive 
unreported income from organized crime, narcotics traffic, 
bribery, extortion, and Other illicit activities, face investi- 
gation by the Intelligence Division of the IRS. 

The Intelligence Division operates a number of law 
enforcement programs, ranging from investigations of 
willful noncompliance with tax laws to training sessions 
for State, local, and foreign tax investigators. 

Enforcement programs. The Intelligence Division con- 
ducts two major enforcement programs. 

The Special Enforcement Program is aimed at persons 
engaged in illicit activities, especially organized crime 
figures and middle- and upper-echelon narcotics traffickers 
and dope financiers. 

The Division may recommend prosecution for criminal 
violations or it may recommend the invoking of civil 
sanctions against taxpayers. 

The General Enforcement Program is aimed at 
cases involving legitimate businesses and professional 
occupations. 
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Organized crime strike forces. The Division participates 
in the organized crime strike forces of the Department 
of Justice. In FY 1971, it expended 103,000 man-days 
investigating cases referred by the strike forces and pro- 
posed additional taxes and penalties amounting to about 
$104 million on those cases. The Division is represented 
on all 18 strike forces. 


Willful noncompliance. The Intelligence Division is 
charged with probing cases of willful noncompliance with 
the tax laws. It investigates cases ranging from unreported 
income by moonlighting municipal employees to stock 
swindles. 

In addition, the work of the Intelligence Division oc- 
casionally turns up cases of corruption of public offi- 
cials, including those engaged in bribery, extortion, or 
conspiracy. 







Internal Revenue Service officials make routine check 
of bank deposits. 

Other activities. Intelligence Division personnel were de- 
tailed for special activities, such as serving as sky marshals 
until a permanent force could be established and trained 
to cope with air piracy. During FY 1971, the Division 
contributed 1,763 man-days to this function. 

Special agents of the Division also expended 2,059 
man-days in protection for foreign dignitaries in New 
York City during observance ceremonies for the 25th 
anniversary of the United Nations in October 1970. 

IRS considers the work of the Intelligence Division to 
have^ a deterrent effect on potential violators, arising fr om 
public awareness of tax investigations and prosecutions. 
That public awareness also tends to raise general confi- 
dence in the fairness and integrity of the Federal tax 
system. 

Back^ound. By 1919, many serious complaints were 
reaching the Commissioner of Internal Revenue relative 
to tax frauds and charges of irregularities involving em- 
ployees of the Internal Revenue Service. Consequently, 
on July 1, 1919, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury and 


the Postmaster General, established the Intelligence Divi- 
sion by effecting the transfers of six experienced Post 
Office Inspectors. The initial purpose of the Intelligence 
Division was to direct the supervision of important in- 
vestigations demanding more exhaustive inquiry than 
could advantageously be made by officers assigned to 
work of a general nature. 

Mission and authority. The present mission of the Intel- 
ligerice Division is to encourage and achieve the highest 
possible degree of compliance with tax law by: 

C Identifying the areas and extent of willful noncompli- 
ance with income, estate, gift, employment, and cer- 
tain excise tax laws ; and 

□ Investigating alleged or possible criminal violations of 
such laws (sections 7201 through 7212, Internal Reve- 
nue Code), and recommending, when warranted, 
prosecution or assertion of appropriate civil 
penalties. 

In addition, the Division is responsible for measuring 
the effectiveness of the investigative process; for protect- 
ing Internal Revenue Service employees and property; 
for investigating threats and assaults of IRS employees 
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and forcible rescue of property seized under the Internal 
Revenue laws (section 7212, Internal Revenue Code, and 
18 U.S.G. Ill and 2233); and for other enforcement 
activities as required. 

Resources. The Intelligence Division operated in FY 1971 
with about 1,970 special agents located throughout the 58 
IRS districts in the United States. 

The budget of the Division was approximately 
$48,806,000 for the fiscal year. 

Prosecutions and penalties. In FY 1971, the Intelligence 
Division completed prosecution of 1,369 cases, compared 
with 1,1 12 in FY 1970 and 1,102 in FY 1969. 

The Division proposed deficiencies and penalties in 
fully investigated cases amounting to $196,218,000 in FY 
1971, compared with $147,894,000 in FY 1970 and 
$102,558,000 in FY 1969. Prosecution was recommended 
in those cases. Those amounts were exclusive of interest 
and fines. 

Where the stringent legal requirements for proof of tax 
fraud could not be satisfied, cases were referred to the 
Audit Division of IRS for civil settlement of taxes, inter- 
est, and penalties. 

Organized Crime and Narcotics 

The Special Enforcement Program concerns itself with 
those taxpayers engaged in illicit activities. Under this 
program, the Intelligence Division participates in the De- 
partment of Justice strike forces against organized crime 
and most recently the Department of the Treasury efforts 
against major narcotics traffickers. 

Narcotics program. This narcotics program was devel- 
oped in the latter part of FY 1971 to utilize the tax laws 
to disrupt the narcotics distribution system. The purpose 
of the program is to prosecute middle and upper echelon 
narcotics traffickers and financiers for criminal tax viola- 
tions and to reduce the profits of the narcotics traffic by 
assessing and collecting taxes on the illicit income derived 
from this pernicious trade. 

During the first quarter of FY 1972, 100 special agents 
and 100 revenue agents in 23 IRS districts will be as- 
signed to conduct active investigations of narcotic traf- 
fickers. These agents will receive orientation training in 
Washington, D.G., regarding narcotics trafficking. An 
additional 100 special agents and 100 revenue agents 
will be assigned to this project during FY 1972. 

Criminal actions. Following are examples of Intelligence 
Division activities that culminated in criminal proceed- 
ings during FY 1971: 

□ A former attorney in Detroit, Mich., who represented 
racket figures, was sentenced to 2 years in prison for 
failing to file his income tax returns. 

O A national distributor of pornographic material in 
Los Angeles, Calif., was sentenced to serve 36 months 
on probation for evading his income tax. 

□ A narcotics trafficker in Florida was sentenced to 
serve 45 months in prison for income tax violations. 

□ A New Jersey racket leader was indicted on charges of 
income tax evasion. 

Q The son of a former crime chief in the New York area 
was sentenced to serve 1 year in prison for attempting 
to evade payment of his taxes, 

□ The operator of the largest parimutuel numbers lot- 


tery in Michigan was sentenced to 10 years in prison 
for income tax evasion. 

Civil sanctions. In the fig*ht against organized crime, IRS 
not only is using the criminal sanctions available but is 
effectively utilizing civil tax sanctions. 

During FY 1971, exceptional success was achieved in 
the collection of taxes from racketeers as a result of the 
close cooperation and working relationships that Intelli- 
gence enjoys with Federal, State, and local enforcement 
agencies. Two examples follow: 

( 1 ) In a large midwestem city, close cooperation with 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, Depart- 
ment of Justice, resulted in jeopardy assessments and 
securing money seized during raids from narcotics deal- 
ers. During FY 1971, a total of $506,343 was obtained 
in this manner. 

(2) In a large eastern city, the Intelligence Division 
was notified of seizures of currency by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and by State and local police on 17 
different occasions during the last quarter of FY 1971. 
The seizures were based on gambling and narcotic vio- 
lations. Gurrency totaling $114,721 was attached based 
on deficiencies resulting from termination of the sub- 
jects’ taxable year or jeopardy assessments based on ex- 
amination of prior returns. 

General Enforcement Program 

The General Enforcement Program concerns itself with 
taxpayers engaged in legitimate business or professional 
occupations. Emphasis in this program is on achieving 
the highest level of deterrence across a wide geographic 
spectrum among a variety of occupational groups. 

Typical cases. Following are examples of a few court 
actions that took place during FY 1971: 

( 1 ) A medical doctor was fined $5,000 and placed 
on 3-year probation after understating his earnings by 
about $275,000 over a 4-year period. 

(2) Two ofiEicers of a plumbing and heating company 
received a 1 -year suspended prison sentence and 1-year 
probation for failing to pay over income and other taxes 
withheld from employees’ wages and for failing to file 
the required returns. 

(3) A prominent attorney was sentenced to 6 months 
in prison for evading over $30,000 in taxes for 2 years. 
Total additional civil taxes and penalties were approxi- 
mately $400,000. 


472-608 0 - 72 - 19 
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(4) A real estate promoter was sentenced to 5 years 
imprisonment on charges of evading $600,000 in cor- 
porate income taxes for 2 years. This same taxpayer 
was sentenced in 1965 to pay a fine of only $100 for 
failing to file individual and corporate returns for 3 
years. 

(5) A former philosophy professor was sentenced to 
1 year in prison for supplying a false and fraudulent 
Employee’s Withholding Exemption Certificate to his 
employer. The taxpayer was opposed to United States 
involvement in Vietnam. He asserted that 14 additional 
dependents claimed by him consisted of “several million 
Vietnamese, the peasants of South America, and the 
poor black and white of America.” 

(6) A multi-millionaire former clothing manufacturer 
was sentenced to serve 3 months in prison for evading 
nearly $500,000 in corporate income taxes. At the time 
of the evasion, he controlled 15 manufacturing companies. 

(7) The president and executive vice president of the 
largest trailer manufacturing corporation in the country 
were indicted on charges of attempted evasion of the 
manufacturers’ excise tax liability. 

Willful Noncompliance 

The Intelligence Division expended nearly 10 percent of 
its manpower during FY 1971 in carrying out its mission 
to identify the extent of willful noncompliance with the 
tax laws. 

The Division gathered intelligence data independently 
and in collaboration with the Audit Division of IRS in 
programs designed to identify significant noncompliance 
situations. 

The benefits of these activities are twofold. Firet, the 
Division learns the location and magnitude of problem 
areas, as well as current developments in tax fraud 
schemes and techniques. Second, because of the resulting 
familiarity with compliance, the Division can more judi- 
ciously allocate its resources to those enforcement activi- 
ties having the greatest deterrent potential. 

Descriptions follow of examples of noncompliance cases 
developed by Intelligence Division investigations in FY 

Moonlighting income. The Intelligence Division has 
found that payments made outside of regular payroll pro- 
cedures are frequently not included in the recipient’s tax 
return. In one large city, the Division discovered that off- 
duty compensation was being disbursed to policemen 
through the police commissioner. Payments totaling 
$3,400,000 over a 2-year period were matched, by com- 


puter, against tax returns. Less than 2 percent of 
recipients correctly reported this income. There was 
evidence of wrongdoing by the police commissioner. T 
procedure was for those who needed special police p 
tection to request protection through the office of 
police commissioner. (Specific officers were not request 
only numbers of men required.) The police departmi 
then publicized the requests and chose those officers w 
were interested. The protected parties or functions tl 
paid the police department, whose payroll activity la 
paid the police involved. 

Stock swindles. Promoters and brokerage firms located 
a western State were found to be dealing in the sale 
worthless mining stocks. Substantial amounts from 1 
sale of this stock were omitted from the income tax retui 
filed by the promoters. Additional investigation disclos 
that this practice extends to at least 22 States throughc 
the country. One investigation has recently been cc 
eluded with a recommendation for prosecution involvi 
taxes and penalties totaling $3,000,000. 

Retail-wholesale sales. An investigation of a closely he 
corporation in retail sales disclosed that unreported sa 
were being used to purchase merchandise with currer 
from manufacturers. The manufacturers sold their goc 
at a lower price provided payment was made with ci 
rency rather than by check. Indications are that curren 
totaling $425,000 was paid in this manner to 
manufacturers. 

Corruption of Public Officials 

Intelligence Division investigations of alleged corruptii 
of public officials occasionally result in evidence not or 
of tax law violations but also evidence of extortio 
bribery, and conspiracy. 

Following are examples of criminal actions that c 
curredinFY 1971 ; 

□ The former mayor of Newark, N.J., was sentenci 
to 10 years in prison and a $25,000 fine. 

□ The district attorney for New Orleans, La., w 
indicted, together with two high ranking officers 
the New Orleans Police Department. 

□ The former Governor of West Virginia was sentenct 
to 12 years in prison and a fine of $50,000 for bribir 
a juror during a previous trial that resulted in b 
acquittal. 

□ The former Alabama attorney general was sentence 
to serve 8 years in prison. 

□ The former mayor of Jersey City, N.J., was sentence 

to 15 years in prison. i 

Training Assistance 

During FY 1971, the Intelligence Division trained 4 
enforcement personnel from other jurisdictions in i 
Special Agent Basic School (SABS). These individua 
were sponsored by the Law Enforcement Assistance A(, 
ministration (LEAA), and represented 24 States, Puert 
Rico, and Guam. Tax agents from Singapore and Sout 
Korea also participated. 

SABS provides training in the techniques of financij 
investigations and the applicable law. Special agents t 
the Intelligence Division attended the classes with tli 
other enforcement personnel. 

Special sessions were also conducted for tax officia 
from Brazil and Lebanon under sponsorship of the Foi 
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eign Tax Assistance Service of the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

At the request of the Secretary of the Treasury of 
Puerto RicOj the Division developed and conducted a 
3-week investigative techniques school in San Juan, P.R., 
for 25 tax agents of Puerto Rico. 

At the request of the Governor of Michigan, a 4-week 
financial investigative techniques workshop was conducted 
for 30 State and local police officials and State tax agents 
in Michigan. 

Special agent training materials and advice have been 
furnished to other law enforcement agencies. Intelligence 
officials participated as panel moderators and workshop 
leaders in six LEAA-sponsored regional training confer- 
ences on organized crime, attended by State and local law 
enforcement officers, and judges, and by Federal, State, 
and local prosecutors. 


Audit Divisiori 

Cheating taxpayers or taxpayers who commit certain other 
violations of criminal tax law may be identified by the 
Audit Division of the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) . 

The Audit Division refers indications of violations of 
criminal law to the Intelligence Division for investigation 
and appropriate action. It also provides the Intelligence 
Division with audit and tax law expertise during criminal 
investigations, and also in the Treasury IRS-Narcotics 
Trafficker Program. 

Mission. The mission of the Audit Division is to en- 
courage and achieve the highest possible degree of volun- 
tary compliance with the requirements of the Internal 
Revenue laws for the correct reporting of income, estate, 
gift, employment, and certain excise taxes, 

It does so through measurement of the types and de- 
grees of compliance and noncompliance in reported tax 
liabilities, the determination and analysis of the reasons for 
noncompliance, and the reduction of noncompliance. 

Audit Division measurements of compliance or non- 
compliance are achieved primarily by examining tax re- 
turns and the underlying records of the taxpayer. 

FY 1971 activities. During FY 1971, the Audit Division 
employed 22,341 people at a total cost of $357,621,000, 
realized 8,602 direct examination man-years, and exam- 
ined 1,645,929 returns. Of the direct examination man- 
years expended, 6.57 percent or 565 were for the purpose 
of rendering expert technical tax law assistance to the In- 
telligence Division. 

Organized crime. The Audit Division is represented on 
the organized crime strike forces of the Department of 
Justice, as appropriate, providing audit and tax law 
expertise. 

Internal Security Division 

Efforts to corrupt or compromise the Internal Revenue 
Service (IRS), including recent attempts by organized 
crime elements to influence it, are investigated by the In- 
ternal Security Division. 

The Division initiates prosecution of IRS employees, 
former employees, taxpayers, and tax practitioners, among 
others, in cases involving efforts to compromise the integ- 
rity of the IRS. 

Typical crimes include attempts at bribery, inducing 


IRS employees to divulge confidential information, willful 
filing of false or fraudulent forms, paying a gratuity, em- 
bezzlement, or conspiracy to commit prohibited acts. 

Recent efforts by organized crime figures to penetrate 
and influence the IRS have generated an appropriate 
response by the Internal Security Division. One such case 
recently resulted in the indictments of IRS special agents, 
former agents, public accountants, and organized crime 
figures. 

Reports on the activities of the Internal Security Di- 
vision follow. 

Mission. The mission of the Internal Security Division is 
to assure maintenance of the highest standards of hon- 
esty, integrity, loyalty, security, and conduct among IRS 
employees. It is a fact-finding agency with authority 
to conduct criminal and administrative investigations, to 
execute and serve search and arrest warrants, and to 
serve Federal subpenas and summonses. 

Authority. In 1952, in an atmosphere of congressional 
criticism and diminishing taxpayer confidence resulting 
from indications of malfeasance within the IRS, Congress 
prescribed a reorganization of IRS, including establish- 
ment of an independent organization to examine and in- 
vestigate IRS operations. 

Shortly thereafter, the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue placed all internal audit and internal security activi- 
ties under an Internal Revenue Inspection Service. Later 
in 1952, the Director of the Inspection Office was made 
an Assistant Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

The Inspection Service now has two divisions — In- 
ternal Security and Internal Audit. 

Laws enforced. The principal provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code with which the Internal Security Division 
is concerned are: section 7201, willful attempt to evade 
or defeat any tax; section 7206, aiding and abetting; 
section 7212, corrupt or forcible interference; and sec- 
tion 7214, extortion by employees, commision of an act 
with intent to defraud, and conspiracy to defraud. 

Other provisions of law enforced by the Division ap- 
pear in 18 U.S.C., namely, section 201, bribery and graft; 
section 207, perjury; section 341, embezzlement; and sec- 
tion 7803, failure to account properly for money or 
property. 

Activities. The Internal Security Division conducts back- 
ground investigations of IRS applicants and investiga- 
tions into alleged or discovered misconduct by IRS em- 
ployees or by tax practitioners. It investigates accidents 
involving IRS personnel or property and it conducts 
other investigations or studies when requested by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and other appropriate officials. 

In addition, the Division furnishes manpower for spe- 
cial assignments arising from programs under the juris- 
diction of other enforcement agencies of the Department 
of the Treasury. Thus, Internal Security Inspectors assist 
in protecting visiting dignitaries, in providing security for 
aircraft and passengers of U.S. airlines, and in training 
other Federal investigators attending the Treasury Law 
Enforcement School and similar programs. 

Resources. The Internal Security Division operates a 
nationwide organization consisting of a national office, 
seven regional headquarters, and 27 other duty posts. 

These offices are manned by about 350 Internal Se- 
curity personnel. 
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Investigations and Prosecutions 

Investigations completed. Internal Security Division in- 
vestigations of all types completed during FY 1971 to- 
taled 1432633 a 41 percent increase over the FY 1970 
figure of IO3IO7. In FY 1969, 8395O cases were closed. 

Not included in these case statistics are the man-hours 
spent by Internal Security Inspectors in assisting other 
Federal and local law enforcement agencies. Statistics 
show that during FY 19 693 93200 man-hours were spent 
in these programs; this figure dropped to 1,892 man-hours 
in FY 1970 but increased to 26,084 man-hours during 
FY 1971. 

Prosecutions initiated. Initiation of prosecutions reached 
a 3-year peak in FY 1971. A total of 66 individuals were 
arrested or indicted. Only 12 of these were employees or 
former employees of IRS, while the remaining 54 were 
taxpayers or tax practitioners. 

Prosecutions were based on charges of inducing an 
IRS employee to divulge confidential information, at- 
tempted bribery, willfully filing a false or fraudulent 
form, paying a gratuity, embezzlement, or conspiracy. 

Total arrests and indictments for those offenses for the 
past 3 fiscal years are as follows : employees or former em- 
ployees of IRS— 12 in FY 1969, 21 in FY 1970, and 12 in 
FY 1971 for a total 45; and taxpayers, tax practitioners, 
and others— 44 in FY 1969, 37 in FY 1970, and 54 in FY 
1 971, for a total of 1 35. 

Convictions. During FY 1971, 70 defendants were con- 
victed of various criminal activities involving attempts to 
compromise the integrity of IRS through corruptive acts. 
This represents a 52 percent increase over the prior year. 
Of these, 54 were nonemployees and 16 were employees 
or former employees. 

Forty-eight individuals in this group entered pleas of 
guilty instead of being tried before a jury. 

Cases pending. As of the end of FY 1971, trial or indict- 
ment was still pending as to 75 taxpayers or tax practi- 
tioners and 28 IRS employees or former employees. As of 
the end of the prior fiscal year, prosecutive action was 
pending as to a total of 133 persons. 

Bribery Attempts Reported 

The IRS program of education and indoctrination of 
employees in their responsibilities in reporting suspected 
bribery attempts shows increasingly effective results. 

During FY 1971, 134 IRS employees reported possible 
attempts to bribe, resulting in 47 arrests, an all-time high. 

Since January 1, 1961, 878 IRS employees engaged in 
every level of operations have reported bribery attempts. 
During the decade, 236 persons were arrested or indicted 
for these bribery attempts. 

Guilty pleas in attempted bribery cases outnumbered 
convictions by juries by more than two to one. Of 170 
individuals brought to trial, 111 pleaded guilty, with 45 
being convicted by juries and 14 acquitted. As of June 30, 
1971, 156 had been convicted or pleaded guilty and an- 
other 51 were awaiting trial. 

Organized Crime 

Organized crime and racketeering interests have mounted 
efforts to influence the IRS, and the Internal Security 
Division has been called upon to probe into those efforts. 
One difficult and unusually sensitive investigation 


neutralized an operation that could have affected the in- 
tegrity of the IRS in a most serious manner. 

The results of that investigation, to date, include the 
arrest or indictment of 23 individuals, including 13 IRS 
special agents or former special agents, two certified 
public accountants, and eight organized crime figures. 

Other recent criminal actions include the conviction ^ 
of two alleged underworld figures, resulting in sentences ; 
of 1 year in prison and a $10,000 fine for bribery and con- 
spiracy and 9 months in prison and a $5,000 fine for 
bribery. 

Assistance Programs 

Information about improprieties in State governmental : 
activities is reported to appropriate State authorities, and : 
investigative assistance is furnished on request. Because 
misconduct by IRS employees frequently has parallel im- ; 
pact on State tax returns, assistance and cooperation with 
State tax oflScials occur frequently. 

In addition, the Internal Security Division in FY 1971, 
prepared and furnished to Ohio tax authorities an in- 
ternal security training program tailored to the State’s , 
needs. 

Knapp Commission. During FY 1971, the Internal 
Security Division contributed about 2 man-years to the 
Knapp Commission, which was investigating alleged cor- 
ruption in the New York City Police Department. Work- 
ing undercover for nearly a year, two Internal Security 
Inspectors assisted in developing evidence of police 
misconduct. 

Air piracy. During FY 1971, the Internal Security Divi- 
sion conducted 1,359 investigations for other Department 
of Treasury components. Inspectors joined otiher IRS 
enforcement agents to become the first contingent in the 
President’s program for protecting American airplanes ; 
from hijackers. For the period September 10, 1970, 
through January 10, 1971, inspectors sometimes amount- ; 
ing to 10 percent of the entire Internal Security Division i 
staff were engaged in this program. 

United Nations dignitaries. During October 1970, a mis- j 
sion required the services of 30 Internal Security Inspeo j 
tors for 5,893 man-hours to assist the Secret Service in J 
protecting dignitaries attending ceremonies at the United j 
Nations. 

Demonstrations. During the May Day demonstrations, j 
from April 24 through May 5, 1971, 27 National Office ■ 
Inspectors were sworn in as Deputy United States 
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Mission. The mission of the Alcohol, Tobacco, and Fire- 
arms Division is the achievement of voluntary compliance 
with the laws under its jurisdiction ; suppression of traffic 
in non-taxpaid spirits; curtailment of the illegal possession 
of firearms, destructive devices, and explosives; and pro- 
vision of assistance to Federal, State, and local law 
enforcement agencies in the nationwide effort to reduce 
crime. 

Responsibilities. ATF is responsible for the administration 
and enforcement of Federal laws and regulations relating 
to liquor, tobacco, firearms, and explosives. 

To meet this responsibility, the Division is divided into 
criminal enforcement and revenue control functions. 

Criminal enforcement has the responsibility for carry- 
ing out an investigative and preventive program relating 
to violations of those Federal laws for which ATF has 
responsibilities. 




Bomb Squad of the Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms Division, 
(now a Bureau) investigates bombed vehicle during 
training session. 


Marshals and contributed 1,938 man-hours to protection 
of facilities and personnel. Fourteen North Atlantic 
Region Inspectors were similarly deputized in anticipation 
of demornstrations in the vicinity of the Manhattan 
District Office. 

Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms 
Division 

Seizure of illegally possessed firearms, destructive devices, 
and explosives, seizure of illicit stills, efforts against 
organized crime, and participation in the sky marshal 
program to combat air piracy were among the FY 1971 
activities of the Alcohol, Toibacco, and Firearms (ATF) 
Division of the Internal Revenue Service. 

ATF also provided assistance to other Federal agencies 
and to State and local law enforcement in the form of 
training, technical assistance, and evidence analysis in its 
forensic laboratories. 

Tracing the ownership history — worldwide, if neces- 
sary — of firearms in criminal investigations is one of the 
specialties of ATF, and it renders this service to all levels 
of law enforcement. 



Authority. ATF is charged with the administration and 
enforcement of the provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code which relate to Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms (26 
U.S.G. chapter 51, 52, and 53) ; the Federal Alcohol 
Administration Act (27 U.S.G. chapter 8) ; certain pro- 
visions of the criminal code relating to liquor traffic (18 
U.S.G. 1261-1265; 1952; 3615); the Act of August 9, 
1939 (49 U.S.G. chapter 11 ) insofar as it involves matters 
relating to violations of the National Firearms Act (26 
U.S.G. chapter 53) ; 18 U.S.G. chapter 44, and 18 U.S.G. 
Appendix, sections 1201-1203, relating to firearms; 18 
U.S.G. chapter 40 relating to explosives; and section 414 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended (22 
U.S.G. 1934), relating to the control of the importation 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of war. 

Background 

The history of the Division dates back to the Civil War 
when the first Gommissioner of Internal Revenue was ap- 
pointed and three “detectives” were hired to investigate 
the illicit manufacture of distilled spirits. 

This investigative function continued through the en- 
suing years and became predominant during the Prohibi- 
tion Era when gangsters took, over the manufacture and 
distribution of illicit liquor. With the repeal of Prohibition 
in 1933, the investigative force was merged with the per- 
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missive function and the organization became known as 
the Alcohol Tax Unit. 

When the tobacco function was transferred to the 
Alcohol Tax Unit in 1952, the agency became known as 
the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division. 

Gun Control Act. With the enactment of the Gun Con- 
trol Act of 1968, which substantially strengthened existing 
Federal firearms laws, and with the resulting emphasis on 
firearms enforcement, the Division again sustained a 
change of title and became known as the Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and Firearms Division. 

Explosive regulation. Passage of the Organized Grime 
Control Act of 1970 gave the Division the added responsi- 
bility of administering and enforcing title XI, regulation 
of explosives, of the act. Thus, the enforcement activities 
of ATF became among the most diversified of any Federal 
law enforcement agency. 

ATF shares with the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion (FBI) responsibility for enforcing sections 844(d) 
through 844 (i) of title XI. The Department of the 
Treasury and the Department of Justice arrived at a pre- 
liminary understanding as to respective investigative juris- 
dictions under these six sections of the act. 

Plans. Early in FY 1972, plans were announced by the 
Department of the Treasury to transfer ATF out of the 
Internal Revenue Service and to give it Bureau status. 
Effective July 1, 1972, the Alcohol, Tobacco, and Fire- 
arms Division became a full Treasury Bureau under the 
direct supervision of the Assistant Secretary (Enforce- 
ment, Tariff and Trade Affairs, and Operations). All 
policy direction was assumed on March 8, 1972. 

FY 1971 Activities 

Law enforcement budgets. During FY 1971, ATF’s ap- 
proved budget for criminal enforcement activities was 
$43,840,000 as compared with FY 1969 and FY 1970 
budgets of $23,577,000 and $29,625,000, respectively. 

Special investigators. ATF carried the following levels of 
special investigators in the past 3 fiscal years: 1,015 in 
FY 1969; 1,346 in FY 1970; and 1,684 in FY 1971. 

Arrests and seizures. During FY 1971, special investigators 
seized 2,272 illicit distilleries and arrested 3,195 pereons. 
In addition, 7,995 illegal firearms were seized and 2,223 
persons were arrested for violations of the firearms laws. 

Organized crime. The ATF Division participates with 
other Federal agencies in the 17 organized crime strike 
forces operating in major cities, outside of Washington, 
D.C., across the Nation. 

Dnrino- tiio fiscal year, the Division expended 104 
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Beginning in September 1970, and extending ini 
February 1971, a total of 183 special investigators pa 
ticipated in this effort for varying durations, logging a 
estimated 20 million flight miles. 

Assistance to States 

ATF provides a substantial amount of technical assis 
ance to State and local law enforcement by conductir 
specialized training schools for police oflficers, analyzir 
evidence in the ATF forensic laboratory, and tracir 
foreign-made firearms that have been used in the con 
mission of crimes. 

The Division’s firearms and explosives experts alf 
provide technical data upon request to State and loc 
agencies. 

Reports on these activities follow. 

Training schools. A series of specialized training schoc 
have been conducted by the Division for State and loc 
law enforcement agencies, under the auspices of the La 
Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA), Di 
partment of Justice. 

Forensic laboratory. The ATF Forensic Laboratory pn 
vides valuable assistance not only to the Division bi 
also to law enforcement agencies on all government 
levels by examining and analyzing physical evidence r 
lating to criminal cases such as explosives and gunsh 
residues and hair, soil, documents, and similar types 
evidence. 

The laboratory utilizes such advanced analytic 
techniques as neutron activation, atomic absorptio: 
spectrophotometry, chemical microscopy, gas chrom 
tography, and highspeed photography. 
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The staff of the laboratory provides expert testimony 
in hundreds of civil and criminal cases in Federal and 
State courts throughout the Nation. 

Descriptions of two examples of the kinds of assistance 
rendered by this evidence analysis follow. 

(1) Recently, one of the Division’s firearms techni- 
cians appeared as an expert witness for a western State 
in a homicide trial. It was alleged that the defendant 
replaced the barrel of the murder weapon to prevent the 
ballistics comparison of the fatal bullet with bullets from 
the pistol used in the crime. The testimony of the expert 
supporting the contention that the barrel had been re- 
placed subsequent to the crime played a part in the con- 
viction of the defendant. 

(2) The examination of evidence and the subsequent 
testimony by two members of the staff were instrumental 
in the conviction of two persons in a midwestern city who 
had been charged with the boobytrap bombing death of 
a policeman. 

Tracing firearms. Tracing firearms is another important 
feature of the State assistance aspect of the Gun Control 
Act. An ATF representative visited major firearms manu- 
facturers in Europe to establish more effective lines of 
communication and obtain unpublished firearms identi- 
fication data and records to improve the rate of success- 
ful traces. 

Existing communications systems were augmented by a 
worldwide Telex system to provide instant links with fire- 
arms manufacturers in 14 countries. During FY 1971, 
873 requests for assistance in tracing foreign-made guns 
were received from Federal, State, and local law enforce- 
ment officers, and 82 percent were successfully traced to 
the domestic importer. 

For example, the theft of 10 firearms, an attempted 
robbery, an assault, and a homicide in a New England 
State were solved, and four persons arrested as the direct 
result of the tracing of a firearm from the manufacturer 
to the retail purchaser. 



Secret Service agents escort presidential car 
during 1969 inaugural parade. 


local police officers, ATF investigators are finding it 
difficult to devote full time to the pure enforcement 
activities of the Division. 


Staff Problems 

Laboratory specialists. The staff of the Alcohol, Tobacco, 
and Firearms Division Forensic Laboratory was hard- 
pressed to meet the demands placed on it by State and 
local agencies for assistance with respect to examinations 
of evidence. Not only were additional chemists needed 
to reduce the backlog of pending requests, but expansion 
of the facilities was necessary. 

Obtaining additional laboratory space is a top priority 
item in the Division. The ever increasing demand placed 
on the laboratory staff by the law enforcement profes- 
sion, although welcome from a law enforcement point 
of view, places a great burden upon the resources of 
the Division. 

Clerical positions. The number of clerical positions in 
relation to the number of special investigators is approach- 
ing the critical point in several areas of the country. Stu- 
dies are presently under way to determine the optimum 
ratio of such positions in an effort to decrease the amount 
of paperwork required by the investigative staff. 

Requests for assistance. With the additional requests 
being received for assistance in the training of State and 


United States Secret Service 

Protection of the President and his family, of the Vice 
President, and of certain other specified persons, and 
suppression of counterfeiting and of forging of bonds and 
checks of the United States are among the law enforce- 
ment functions of the United States Secret Service. 

The protective functions of the Secret Service have been 
added to steadily over recent years, and a new Executive 
Protective Service has been established under President 
Nixon to provide security for the White House and its 
offices, for the President and his immediate family, and 
for foreign diplomatic missions located in the Washington, 
D.C., area. 

The Secret Service also performs special missions, such 
as its temporary assignment during FY 1971 to provide 
air guards aboard American domestic and international 
commercial passenger flights to stem the rash of aircraft 
hijackings. 

Resources. Appropriations for the Secret Service during 
FY 1970 totaled $32,811,000, compared with $22,708,000 
for FY 1969. Appropriations for FY 1970 included a 
supplement of $4 million, which was authorized to imple- 
ment the Executive Protective Service. 
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The Secret Service appropriation rose to $45,200,000 
for FY 1971, largely as a result of increased investigative 
and protective responsibilities. The number of law en- 
forcement officers grew from 1,065 in FY 1970 to 1,594 
in FY 1971, an increase of 529. 

Background 

The United States Secret Service was created in 1865, 
as a Bureau of the Department of the Treasury, to sup- 
press widespread counterfeiting. 

During the Civil War, about one-third of the currency 
in circulation was counterfeit. Approximately 1,600 State 
banks designed and printed their own notes. Each note 
bore a different design, complicating the task of differen- 
tiating any of the 4,000 varieties of counterfeit notes from 
the 7,000 varieties of genuine notes. 

The Government hoped that the adoption of a national 
currency in 1863 would resolve the counterfeiting prob- 
lem. The national currency was soon counterfeited and 
circulated extensively, however, and it became necessary 
for the Government to take enforcement measures. 

The Secret Service was established to carry on this 
enforcement activity. 

Protective Responsibilities 

In 1901, after the assassination of President William 
McKinley at Buffalo, N.Y., the Secret Service was as- 
signed to protect President Theodore Roosevelt. 

Five years later, Congress enacted legislation (Sundry 
Civil Expenses Act for 1907) authorizing the Secret Serv- 
ice to protect the President of the United States. Follow- 
ing the 1908 election, the Secret Service also began 
protecting the President-elect. 

This congressional authorization was not permanent, 
however, since it required annual approval in the budget 
of the Department of the Treasury. 

Vice President protected. Not until 1951, following the 
attempted assassination of President Harry S Truman, 
was the Secret Service given its permanent protective 
authority (18 U.S.C. 3056). The statute, in addition to 
providing for the protection of the President, his immedi- 
diate family, and the President-elect, also provided for the 
protection of the Vice President. 

President-elect protected. With the increase in the num- 
ber of people to be protected, 18 U.S.C. 871, which made 
it a crime to threaten the life of the President of the 
United States, was amended in 1962 to include the 
President-elect, the Vice President, and the Vice 
President-elect. 

Warren Commission. After the assassination of President 
John F. Kennedy in 1963, the Warren Commission rec- 
ommended an enlarged and more sophisticated protec- 
tive operation for the Secret Service. 

The manpower and budgetary resources of the Service 
were greatly increased and every phase of its protective 
operation expanded. A vast network of protective plan- 
ning, protective intelligence, communications, and liaison 
was established. 

Former President protected, In 1964, the Secret Service 
received additional authority (18 U.S.C. 3056) to pro- 
vide protection for a former President and his wife dur- 
ing his lifetime. 


Candidates protected. Immediately after the assassinat 
of Senator Robert F. Kennedy in June 1968, Gong: 
authorized the Secret Service to protect major presid 
tial and vice presidential candidates. 

Widow of President protected. Legislation was furt 
extended in October 1968 to include the widow o 
former President until her death or remarriage. 1 
legislation also provided for the protection of child 
of a former President until age 16. 

Executive Protective Service. On March 19, 1970, Pr 
dent Nixon signed legislation establishing the Execul 
Protective Service, formerly known as the White Ho 
Police Force. The legislation expanded the size and 
sponsibilities of this force, a uniformed division of 
Secret Service. 



outside the Embassy of Iran. 

This security force protects the White House; buildil 
in which Presidential offices are located; the Presidi 
and his immediate family; and foreign diplomatic n 
sions located in the Washington, D.G., metropolitan at 

FY 1971 temporary duties. During FY 1971, other p 
tective duties were assigned to the Secret Service oi 
temporary basis. 

In September 1970, because of the increase in air pira 
the Secret Service was temporarily assigned to particip 
in providing security aboard American international a 
domestic airline flights. 

President Nixon directed the Secret Service to proy 
protection for foreign dignitaries visiting the United Sta 
during the celebration of the 25th anniversary of | 
United Nations in October 1970. 

This temporary assignment led to the most red 
permanent protective responsibility. Public Law 91-t 
dated January 5, 1971, authorized the Secret Servicei 
“protect the person of a visiting head of a foreign state 
foreign government and, at the direction of the Preside 
other distinguished foreign visitors to the United Ste 
and official representatives of the United States perfor 
ing special missions abroad.” | 
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Protective Procedures 


Secret Service protective procedures necessitate careful 
planning and preparation and close cooperation with other 
law enforcement agencies. 

Planning. Protective planning begins when an agent is 
assigned the responsibility of planning and executing the 
security plan in advance of a protectee’s visit. The ad- 
vance agent and his staff work with the special agent in 
charge of the district field office and local law enforce- 
ment officials in making the necessary arrangements. 

Advance preparations. Their advance security prepara- 
tions include establishing an outer perimeter of security. 
Advance teams survey the area to be visited by the pro- 
tectee and determine manpower and equipment require- 


the activity, contingency plans in the event of emergen- 
cies, and protective intelligence information. 

Protective intelligence. Protective intelligence is the col- 
lecting, evaluating, storing, and disseminating of protec- 
tive security information. 

The Office of Protective Intelligence maintains liaison 
with law enforcement and intelligence agencies to insure 
receipt of information on individuals or groups who pose 
a potential threat to the security of protectees. 

Local cooperation. The Secret Service depends on this 
cooperation with local. State, and Federal agencies to suc- 
cessfully fulfill its protective mission. 



Secret Service agent examines a counterfeit note. 

ments. Other advance arrangements include designating 
emergency sites such as hospitals, routes of evacuation, and 
relocation sites. 

Patrols. The outer perimeter of security includes heli- 
copters that are available for surveillance, Police cars 
patrol the streets parallel, adjacent to, or having access to 
the protectee’s route. When the route is adjacent to water- 
ways, police and the U.S. Coast Guard are used on patrol 
status. 

Briefings. Before any visit of a protectee, the Secret Serv- 
ice briefs all participants in the protective activity of their 
assignment, where they will be posted, what is expected of 
them, identification to be worn by tho 3 e participating in 


Counterfeiting United States Currency 

The investigative responsibilities of the Secret Service in- 
clude the suppression of counterfeiting of currency of the 
United States. These responsibilities are set out in 18 
U.S.C. 3056. Details of Secret Service activities in this 
area follow. 

Rising trend. Despite increased investigative effort by the 
Secret Service, counterfeiters produce more counterfeits 
each succeeding year. During FY 1971, counterfeiters 
produced $26,8 million in counterfeit currency, an in- 
crease of 88.4 percent over the annual averages for the 
previous 4 fiscal years. 

Of this amount, $23.3 million, or 87.1 percent, was 
seized before it could be passed on the public. This rep- 
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resents an increase of 43.2 percent over FY 1970, and 
97.5 percent over the average seizure figure for the pre- 
ceding 4 years. 

Arrests for counterfeiting in FY 1971 totaled 1,766 — 
an increase of 27 percent over FY 1970. 

To continue its success in suppressing counterfeiting 
operations, the Secret Service must operate swiftly and 
decisively whenever a new counterfeit appears in circula- 
tion. During FY 1971, using intensified investigative pro- 
cedures, the Secret Service suppressed plant opera- 
tions responsible for 81 percent of the losses fi’om new 
counterfeits. 



Handwriting on stolen U.S. Savings Bonds is 
examined by a Secret Service agent. 

Significant cases. Following are summaries of significant 
counterfeiting cases investigated by the Secret Service 
during FY 1971. 

California. During February 1971, an undercover Secret 
Service agent was introduced to a suspect in Los Angeles, 
Calif,, who was offering counterfeit notes for sale. The 
agent made a small purchase of these notes and arranged 
for a larger purchase. Three days later, the suspect was 
arrested while making a $600,000 delivery to the agent. 
A second suspect at the site of the latter delivery was 
also arrested and later identified as the j^rinter of the 
notes. The total seizure amounted to $1.6 million with 
only $320 being passed on the public. 

While awaiting trial, the printer produced a new 
counterfeit and delivered $100,000 to a second under- 
cover agent. Consequently, 3 months after his arrest for 
the first offense, the printer was again arrested. The 
seizure in the second case totaled $660,000 with only 
$940 passed on the public. 

Missouri. The first break in a case involving a particularly 
troublesome group of counterfeits occurred during Sep- 
tember 1970 when local police arrested four persons in 
Connecticut. Prior to their arrest, a bundle of counterfeit 
notes had been found on the floor of a car they left to 
be washed and waxed. 

One of these people and three other conspirators were 
arrested 2 months later in Florida while delivering 
$250,000 in counterfeit notes to an undercover Secret 
Service agent. 

Acting on information resulting from the latter arrest, 
agents identified the source as the owner of a large Mis- 
souri printing establishment. He was arrested and sub- 
sequently committed suicide. Approximately $1,3 million 
was seized during this investigation. 


Ohio. Two off-duty special agents, in Acapulco, Mexico, 
on a protective assignment mission, saw an American 
woman passing a suspicious $20 note at a local curio shop. 
Ater determining that the note was counterfeit, they de- 
tained her until Mexican police authorities arrived. 

Acting on information furnished by tlie passer, Mexi- 
can authorities, with the assistance of Secret Service 
agents, arrested two men, one an American citizen, at 
their hotel, and seized more than $50,000 in counterfeit 
notes. The notes had been produced by one of the men 
at his small print shop in Ohio. Secret Service agents 
in Ohio seized the plant the following day. 



Secret Service Identification Specialist uses chemical sprays 
to develop latent fingerprints on forged bonds. 


Forging Government Bonds 
and Checks 

The investigative responsibilities of the Secret Service in- 
clude suppression of forgery of bonds and checks of the 
United States. These responsibilities are set out in 18 
U.S.C. 3056. Details of Secret Service activities in this 
area follow. 

Increased activity. There is a trend of increasing activity 
in the area of forgery of bonds and checks of the United 
States. 

The Secret Service received for investigation 22,193 
bonds and 60,741 checks during FY 1971. Those figures 
represent an increase over FY 1970 of 37 percent in the 
number of bonds and 9 percent in the number of checks. 

Bond forgery. In the area of bond forgery, the Secret 
Service arrested 145 persons during FY 1971, representing 
an increase of 18 percent over the 123 arrested during the 
prior fiscal year. 

Bonds involved in major investigations are generally ob- 
tained from residential, office, and bank burglaries and are 
eventually sold to fences. The fences provide burglars with 
a market for the stolen bonds and in turn make them 
available for sale or consignment to interested forgers. 
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U.S. Savings Bonds, which were previously ignored, dis- 
carded, or destroyed by burglars, are now considered valu- 
able merchandise and are bought and sold on the 
underworld market at a fraction of their face value. As an 
incentive in the fencing of bonds, many of the forgers are 
provided appropriate false identification. 

Stolen bonds recovered. During FY 1971, in conjunction 
with forged bond investigations, 6,182 stolen bonds with 
a face value of $769,275 were recovered prior to their 
redemption. A significant number of these bonds would 
have been forged and cashed had they not been recovered. 

Significant Bond Cases 

The following summaries are examples of the current 
trend in the investigation of bond forgery cases : 

Steady worker. In March 1971, an individual with no 
criminal record and steady employment was arrested by 
agents of the Boston field office for forging and cashing 
1,101 bonds in the New England area. The bonds, valued 
at $74,900, were registered to 20 owners. The identity of 
the forger was established through a photograph from a 
bank utilizing surveillance cameras. 

Forgery suspect. In April 1971, a fugitive bond forgery 
suspect was arrested at Portland, Oreg. He was responsible 
for forging and cashing 361 bonds worth $93,325 regis- 
tered to 1 3 different owners. The forgeries were committed 
in nine States. This same individual was responsible for 
passing 350 counterfeit bonds valued at $35,000. He has 
since been arrested, convicted, and sentenced to prison. 

Securities law violator. A Chicago, 111., resident, on parole 
for previous securities violations, was arrested in Septem- 
ber 1970, at Mansfield, Ohio, while attempting to redeem 
forged bonds. It had been established that he was re- 
sponsible for the forging and cashing of 6,971 bonds 
valued at $459,500. These forgeries were committed in 
31 States and involved bonds registered to 47 different 
owners. 

The burglaries and one bank robbery in which these 
bonds were stolen took place in six States. A substantial 
portion of the statistical increase in bond cases during FY 
1971 can be attributed to this single investigation. The 
forger was arrested, convicted, and sentenced to prison. 

Conspirators. In a Philadelphia, Pa., case, five individuals 
were arrested for forgery and conspiracy involving two 
$10,000 bonds. During the investigation, it was learned 
that the surviving co-owner of these bonds, when con- 
tacted in Colorado by Secret Service agents, was unaware 
of their existence. The other co-owner, who had originally 
bought the two bonds, died in 1962 without telling the 
survivor of the purchase. 

Stolen bond data list. In October 1970, over 30,000 pay- 
ing agents (banking and other financial institutions) of 


U.S. Savings Bonds were notified that the Secret Service 
was entering information concerning stolen bonds in the 
National Crime Information Center (NCIG) . The NCIG, 
a computerized information retrieval system, was estab- 
lished to improve the effectiveness of law enforcement at 
all levels through the more efficient handling and ex- 
change of documented police information. The NCIG is 
operated by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

At the end of FY 1971, 390,935 stolen bonds valued at 
$24,579,735 were on file in the NGIC. 

These entries represent the cumulative total of re- 
ported stolen bonds that remain outstanding according 
to the records of the Bureau of Public Debt, Department 
of the Treasury. 

Paying agents are urged to make inquiry through law 
enforcement agencies when circumstances arouse their 
suspicion during bond redemption. This program is ex- 
pected to be of significant investigative assistance. 

Check forgery. During FY 1971, the Department of the 
Treasury paid 640.5 million checks, a 14.8 million in- 
crease over the prior year. In anticipating this increased 
volume of checks issued, and the consequent increase in 
the number of checks received for investigation, a greater 
emphasis was placed on the identification and arrest of 
multiple check forgers. 

Check arrests. While this approach may be partially 
responsible for the decrease in the total number of check 
arrests, from 3,032 in FY 1970 to 2,910 in FY 1971, it 
should have a beneficial effect on the future since some 
prolific forgers will be out of circulation. 

Another factor affecting the number of arrests is the 
current tendency in some judicial districts to decline pros- 
ecution for check forgery except in aggravated or multi- 
ple cases. 

Significant Check Cases 

Descriptions follow of some check forgery cases of special 
interest which were investigated by the Secret Service 
during the past fiscal year. 

College payroll director. In September 1970, the payroll 
director at a federally financed private college was sen- 
tenced to prison for the forgery and uttering of more than 
400 United States Treasurer’s checks amounting to ap- 
proximately $100,000. By manipulating the records, he 
was able to cause the checks to be issued either to real or 
fictitious payees. After intercepting the checks, he forged 
and deposited them into commercial and personal ac- 
counts which he had established. He was arrested and 
subsequently sentenced to 3 to 10 years in prison. 

Recidivist. A recidivist forger was sentenced to prison in 
September 1970, in New York, for the theft, forgery, and 
uttering of approximately 170 United States Treasurer’s 
checks. She had been released from a Federal prison in 
April 1970, and committed the offenses involved in this 
case while supposedly participating in a halfway house 
program. She forged and cashed the checks, all of which 
bore New York addresses, in major cities including Bos- 
ton, Newark, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and New York 
City. She was arrested by police when she returned to a 
New York airport to reclaim a piece of lost luggage. The 
luggage contained 52 stolen United States Treasurer’s 
checks. 
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Organized Crime 

The Secret Service participates in the organized crime 
strike force program of th.e Department of Justice. 

During FY 197 20 special agents were assigned full- 
time to various strike forces throughout the country. In 
addition, 102 separate investigations, designated by the 
Department of Justice as organized crime matters, were 
conducted by Secret Service field offices. 

Man-hours contributed to organized crime in FY 1971 
totaled 66,341, compared with 44,000 in FY 1970. The 
budget in FY 1971 was $754,000, compared with $373,644 
in FY 1970 and $2 16,000 in FY 1969. 

Assistance Programs 

In conjunction with its protective and investigative re- 
sponsibilities, the Secret Service works closely with law 
enforcement at all levels of Government. 

The Service provides, on a limited basis, specialized 
training to local. State, and Federal law enforcement 
personnel. 

During FY 1971, the man-hours of training provided 
by the Secret Service to other law enforcement personnel 
totaled 6,336, compared with 4,304 in FY 1970 and 652 
in FY 1969. 

Questioned Document Course. Of the total for FY 1971, 
2,816 man-hours were expended for guest students at- 
tending the Questioned Document Course. There were 
1,760 man-hours expended for this training in FY 1970 
and 224 man-hours expended for it in FY 1969. 

The course involves the study and analysis of hand- 
writing on questioned and disputed documents such as 
forged Government checks and bonds and threatening 
written communications. This training also includes the 
study of inks, paper, and typewriter identification. 

Other courses. Additional training courses include pro- 
tective operations briefings, protective surveys, Secret 
Service activities briefings, and firearms instructor 
training. 

Protective procedures. The primary purpose of protective 
operations briefings and protective surveys is to provide 
other law enforcement personnel with basic protective 
concepts. 

During FY 1970 and FY 1971, law enforcement per- 
soniiel from Minnesota, California, Maryland, Georgia, 
Illinois, New Jersey, Colorado, the Virgin Islands, Kansas, 


Wisconsin, and Puerto Rico received instruction in pro- 
tective procedures. During FY 1969, the Secret Service 
also trained officers from the North Carolina State Bu- 
reau of Investigations and The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police in this area. 

Mutual benefits. The training provided by the Secret 
Service to other law enforcement personnel not only 
provides them with new techniques and concepts to carry 
out their responsibilities, but also enables them to assist 
the Secret Service more effectively in its protective and 
investigative missions. 

Treasury Security Force 

The Treasury Security Force, a uniformed division of the 
Secret Service, is responsible for making secure the Main 
Treasury Building and the Treasury Annex in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

During FY 1971, personnel of this Force spent more 
than 1,600 man-hours undergoing intensive in-service 
training. 

Treasury Security Force Officers made 41 felony ar- 
rests at the Main Treasury Building during FY 1971 com- 
pared with 32 in FY 1970. 

The majority of arrests made during 1971 were in the 
Main Gashroom when people tried to forge and cash 
stolen United States Treasurer’s checks valued at more 
than $1 1,000. 


Bureau of Customs 

Heroin importers, organized crime and racketeering fig- 
ures, smugglers, importers of fraudulent merchandise, and 
cargo thieves are the main targets of Bureau of Customs 
law enforcement activities. 

Those law enforcement activities in FY 1971 included 
intensified efforts in: 

□ Intercepting heroin imports, including imports by 
military personnel or transport; 

□ Border searches of organized crime figures and “blitz” 
searches to apprehend persons engaged in illegal 
activities; 

Q Participation in organized crime strike forces of the 
Department of Justice; 

□ Air security, to combat aircraft hijacking; 
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Bureau of Customs official checks car license plate numbers 
against computerized list of wanted or suspect vehicles. 

□ Antitheft and pilferage programs^ especially in major 
international airports in the United States ; 

□ Sophisticated radio communications to coordinate 
antismuggling efforts along the Mexican border; 

□ Antifraud task forces to control importation of fraud- 
ulent merchandise and related activities ; 

□ Import control teams experimenting with lOO-percent 
examinations of imported goods on a random basis 
at 1 1 ports of entry; and 

□ Sealed letter mail examination, searching for 
contraband. 

Authority. The Bureau of Customs was created by the 
Act of Congress of March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1381 ; 19 
U.S.C. 2071). The 1st Congress authorized the collection 
of customs revenue in 1789. 

The functions of the Bureau of Customs include col- 
lection of customs revenues, control of carriers and mer- 
chandise imported into or exported from the United 
States, and combating smuggling and frauds. The Bureau 
of Customs cooperates with a number of other Federal 
agencies in its law enforcement functions, including the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service and the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, both part of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Law enforcement resources. The Bureau of Customs 
committed resources to law enforcement functions in 
terms of personnel and funds for processing of arriving 
persons and cargo, investigations and law enforcement, 
and security and audit. (Security and audit functions 
were combined near the end of FY 1971; figures presented 
here reflect operations prior to that reorganization.) 

Resources committed in all law enforcement areas were 
as follows: 7,826 positions and $93,747,000 in FY 1969; 


8,401 positions and $118,547,000 in FY 1970; and 9,144 
positions and $133,517,000 in FY 1971. 

Collections. The Bureau of Customs in fulfilling its func- 
tion of collecting duties and taxes on imported merchan- 
dise, collected $3,257 billion in 1969; $3,299 billion in 
1970; and $3,469 billion in 1971. The cost of collecting 
each $100 was $3.08 in 1969; $3.92 in 1970; and $5.51 in 
1971. Customs collections include duties, excise and ©“ther 
Federal taxes, forfeited merchandise, fines, penalties, and 
recoveries of Government property. 

Bureau of Customs FY 1971 Results 


Cases closed 38, 062 (2 under 

Title IIP) 

Total arrests 7, 810 (2 under 

Title III) 

Convictions 2,275 

Number of seizures 9, 888 (2 under 

Title III) 

Value of seizures and imposed 

penalties $128, 312, 216 

Recoveries (including fines and 

penalties) $5, 089, 778 

Narcotics seizures (grams): 

Heroin 425, 129 (8 lbs. under 

Title III). 

Opium 17, 310 

Cocaine and 

other narcotics 185,189 (2 lbs. under 

Title III). 

Marijuana., 80,463,306 (10,110 lbs. 

under 
Title III). 

Hashish- — ,—-. 1,434,626 

Dangerous drugs (5-grain 

units) 10,331,955 


iTide III refers to provisions of the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968 authorizing court-approved 
wiretapping. 
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GADPIN. The Bureau of Customs is rapidly developing 
a nationwide system called Customs Automatic Data 
Processing Intelligence Network (GADPIN). It is de- 
signed to integrate intelligence information on criminal 
activity into one easily accessible file. The system, contain- 
ing 155 terminals, has been installed all along the Mexi- 
can border to provide Bureau of Customs inspectors with 
information concerning arriving persons and vehicles sus- 
pected of violating Federal laws. 

In addition, the Attorney General’s Organized Grime 
and Racketeers list has been entered into this system, 
and 26 interceptions and examinations of racketeers 
have been recorded. 

Instructions were issued to the field announcing that 
fraud cases would be placed in GADPIN. These entries 
will in the future provide a national index of fraud 
violations. 


United States from foreign countries, and the results 
have been excellent. 

Military inspections. A program of intensified inspection 
of all military personnel returning from Southeast Asia 
and 100-percent examination of all Army Post Office 
and Fleet Post Office mail from that area was initiated 
by the Bureau of Customs on May 3, 1971. 

Liaison with the Department of Defense resulted in 
the full cooperation of the military services in this priority 
program to prevent the smuggling of hard narcotics, 
especially high grade heroin, into the United States 
from South Vietnam and Thailand. 

In the first 4 weeks of this program, intensified in- 
spection of 75,000 personnel, 149 vans, 10 containers, 
and 33,000 individual pieces of cargo resulted in 568 
seizures including 109 seizures of narcotics, marijuana 



Intercepting Illegal Narcotics 
and Drugs 


Customs inspection at Dulles International Airport. 


Intensified enforcement. In a major effort to intercept 
illegal importation of narcotics and dangerous drugs, the 
Bureau of Customs initiated an intensified enforcement 
program in late FY 1970 utilizing blitz-type tactics by 
mobile forces, 100-percent examinations, and detailed 
searches of carriers, cargo, and persons arriving from 
abroad. 

For example, major efforts were directed towards re- 
checking upon arrival in the U.S. passengers who had 
been ^ “precleared” in Montreal, Canada, under long 
standing Bureau of Customs preclearance procedures. 
Important seizures resulted from this recheck. 

The total intensified enforcement effort, lasting about 
3 months, resulted in 1,316 narcotics seizures and 2,831 
other seizures (a total of 4,147 seizures) ; 1,276 arrests; 
the intensive processing of more than 4,600 vessels, 21,000 
aircraft, 81,000 motor vehicles, and 600,000 people; and 
more than 220 cargo examinations. 

The main thrust of the program — ^intensified drug 
and narcotic law enforcement— continued as blitz team 
individuals returned to their home ports. The Bureau 
of Customs now is looking carefully at more people, 
aircraft, vessels, vehicles, cargo, and mail entering the 


and hashish. Examination of 290,000 pieces of mail re- 
sulted in 104 seizures of narcotics, marijuana, and 
hashish. 

With advice, training, and supervision provided by 
Bureau of Customs representatives in South Vietnam, 
the effectiveness of the joint military and Bureau of 
Customs in South Vietnam has been significantly in- 
creased. Two special agents of the Bureau of Customs 
were sent to Saigon on temporary duty under agreement 
with the Department of Defense to aid in curtailing 
the traffic in heroin and other narcotics. Also, a special 
force within South Vietnamese Customs was created 

for investigation of traffic in narcotics. 

X-ray inspection. Two X-ray machines for the inspection 
of postal packages were specially designed to Bureau of 
Customs specifications and delivered in early 1971. One 
unit was installed at the Chicago, 111., mail division and 
the second unit at the Oakland, Calif., mail division. Al- 
though still considered experimental, they have proved 
valuable, especially in detecting heroin and other forms 
of contraband in film mailers and tape cassettes from mili- 
tary post offices in Southeast Asia. 
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Narcotic test kits. The intensified enforcement activities 
of the Bureau of Customs resulted in greatly increased 
numbers of seizures of suspected narcotics and dangerous 
drugs. It is impractical, particularly on weekends and 
holidays, to have these seizures analyzed by a laboratory 
before the seizing officer must decide whether to hold a 
suspect. A reliable field test kit for narcotics was needed. 
Such tests do not substitute for laboratory analysis, but 
provide the seizing officer with evidence of probable cause 
to hold the suspect. Such a kit was developed by the Bu- 
reau of Customs in cooperation with a commercial firm 
and has been now made available to all field officers con- 
cerned with intercepting illegal drug importations. 

Mail enforcement units. The Bureau of Customs estab- 
lished new mail enforcement units in the mail divisions 
of New York, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. The 
characteristics of parcels containing contraband differ 
markedly from those that are dutiable and require the 
separation by special teams of employees from those sus- 
pected of containing violations. During 1970, there was 
a total of 3,731 instances of contraband in the mail, which 
represented a substantial increase over the previous year. 
The first half of 1971 again witnessed an increase in the 
number of detections, with a total of 1,619 such instances 
being recorded. 

Detector dogs. The Bureau of Customs implemented in 
FY 1971 a large scale program to use trained German 
shepherd dogs to detect smuggled marijuana and hashish 
in mail packages, cargo at docks and terminals, and in 
vehicles crossing the Mexican border. At the end of the 
fiscal year, there were 19 handlers and 30 dogs perma- 
nently assigned to field operations. The dogs and their 
handlers, during the 9-month period they were in use 
(September 1970-June 1971) , accomplished 564 narcotic 
finds including 331 pounds of hashish, 13 pounds of 
opium, 200 grams of heroin, 7,142 pounds of marijuana, 
3,527 marijuana cigarettes, and numerous marijuana 
sweepings and seeds. 

Organized Crime 

Arrests and searches. In FY 1971, six organized crime 
figures were arrested for violations of customs laws and 
two arrests by other Federal agencies were made based 
on information developed by the Bureau of Customs. 

Bonded carriers investigated. A program to reinvestigate 
the thousands of trucking firms licensed by the Bureau 
of Customs was initiated in FY 1971. The investigations 
uncovered substantial organized crime infiltration into 
trucking businesses that operate mainly at international 


Bureau of Customs inspector examines car during 
a random check of imported items. 
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airports and piers. In the current fiscal year, this program 
will be fully implemented throughout the United States. 
Not only are the investigations covering the officers and 
stockholders of the licensed firms, but also the individual 
drivers who are issued Bureau of Customs identification 
cards. 

A significant case was developed in the Eastern District 
of New York with the assistance of Bureau of Customs 
special agents involving an association of trucking firms 
infiltrated by organized crime members mainly doing 
business at John F. Kennedy International Airport, New 
York, N.Y. All of the subject firms and individuals in- 
dicted allegedly had conspired to violate the rate-fixing 
provision of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 


Strike forces. The Bureau of Customs began its participa- 
tion in the strike force program at Buffalo, N.Y., in 1966, 



A sky marshal trainee at target practice. more determined prosecution of organized crime 

individuals. 


when a pilot program was initiated. At the beginning of 
1971, special agents were assigned to 13 strike forces in 
various cities across the United States. 

The Organized Crime and General Smuggling Branch 
within the Criminal Investigations Division was created 
in September 1969. This Branch was made responsible 
for creating and implementing new enforcement pro- 
grams and for liaison and participation with strike forces. 

Additional agents were assigned to newly created strike 
forces in Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco. 

Seminars. Special agents of the Organized Crime and 
General Smuggling Branch, including agents assigned 
to strike forces, were called upon in FY 1971 to par- 
ticipate in organized crime seminars throughout the 
United States and Canada. There were increased speaker 
requests from State and local police training facilities 
to discuss enforcement of Federal and State laws on joint 
case investigations. These enforcement agencies were con- 
cerned with developing strong liaison communication 
for a useful exchange of criminal information leading to 


SIS. In FY 1971, the Organized Grime and General 
Smuggling Branch assisted in the implementation by 
the Bureau of Customs of the Selective Inspection Sys- 
tem (SIS) at major airports in the United States. Special 
agents from the Office of Investigations assisted in im- 
plementing and evaluating this system. Bureau of Customs 
personnel were extensively utilized under SIS to provide 
security for the airport international arrivals areas. Also, 
certain Bureau of Customs forms were redesigned to re- 
flect the background of applicants for Bureau of Customs 
licenses and identification cards. 

Air Security Program 

On September 11, 1970, following an international air- 
craft hijacking of the most serious magnitude, President 
Nixon initiated the Air Security Program.' 

“We can-— and we will— -deal effectively with piracy in 
the skies today,” the President said. 
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The Bureau of Customs was called upon to establish 
a program of air security immediately. The Bureau as- 
signed 200 special agents, together with enforcement per- 
sonnel from other agencies, to flight duty as sky marshals. 

Master Agreement. On October 28, 1970, the Secretaries 
of Transportation and Treasury entered into a Master 
Agreement whereby the Bureau of Customs would re- 
cruit, screen, train, and supervise a force of up to 2,100 
Customs Security Officers ( CSO ) to fly on international 
and domestic flights and conduct predeparture inspections 
on the ground, beginning with 26 major airports. The 
Division of Air Security, Office of Investigations, Bureau 
of Customs, was established to carry out this mission. 

A total of 1,237 GSO’s were stationed at 35 posts of 
duty throughout the United States. They are providing 
air security for 15 airlines, and the number of airlines 
requesting this service was increasing. 

During FY 1971, Air Security Program activity re- 
sulted in 275 arrests, four of which were aboard aircraft 
for announced or threatened skyjacking and 70 of which 
were for narcotic violations. CSO’s seized or detained 
25,000 potentially lethal weapons. 

Cargo Theft Prevention 

Antitlieft and pilferage program. At the request of the 
Department of the Treasury, the Bureau of Customs de- 
veloped a plan to combat the theft and pilferage of im- 
ported cargo. Administrative portions of this program 
were pai'tially implemented in FY 1971. Certain steps 
necessaiy to combat theft and pilferage of imported mer- 
chandise required new legislation. 

Regulations. Cargo theft involves individual criminals 
and organizations. The Bureau of Customs has been striv- 
ing not only to prosecute thieves, but also to prevent crim- 
inal infiltration into cargo handling firms. For shippers 
and carriers, the Bureau of Customs put in force com- 
prehensive cargo security and control regulations. These 
regulations constituted two of the three elements of the 
action program designed by the Department of the Treas- 
ury to improve the ability of the Bureau of Customs to 
eliminate cargo theft. The third element was legislation 
expanding the Department’s authority. The programs 
were only recently announced; their effectiveness could 
not be adequately assessed by the close of FY 1971. 

Legislation. The two sets of new regulations, bolstering 
the physical security and documentary control of cargo, 
were grounded on existing authority. The Department of 
the Treasury prepared draft legislation to give the Secre- 
tary power to set and implement national standards for 
storing and handling cargo. 

Standards. The draft legislation, known as the Customs- 
Port Security Act of 1971, prescribed national standards 
for the physical security of cargo areas and revised the 
criminal penalties for cargo thefts. 

Radio Communications Network 

The Bureau of Customs has been developing a sophisti- 
cated radio communications network along the border 
with Mexico. 

This network is now operational and is proving to be 
one of the most modern and efficient law enforcement 
radio communications services in the world. 



Bureau of Customs officials inspect new, automated 
communications facilities in Houston, Tex. 


Through a combination of radio and telephone land- 
lines patched into consoles at each of three communica- 
tions control centers, one agent can talk to any other 
agent — ^in an office, car, airplane, or on a boat — from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean, Control centers in 
San Antonio, El Paso, and San Ysidro, Tex., enable 
agents in one sector to talk to agents in another. The 
control centers are manned around the clock, 7 days a 
week. 

The new system also permits Bureau of Customs Head- 
quarters officials to maintain contact with a surveillance 
of alleged smugglers. 

Smuggling by aircraft. The radio network has succeeded 
in cases involving smuggling by airplanes. In one, 400 
pounds of marijuana were seized in Texas as a result of a 
sector console operator’s assistance through the network. 
In the past, the speed of aircraft has put agents out of 
communication range almost immediately. The system 
enables agents to forward information as the airplanes 
fly into different sectors along the border. 
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Funding. Basic funds for the program were provided by 
a supplemental appropriation approved by Congress in 
December 1969. Further funding has been provided in 
the regular Bureau of Customs appropriation. 


Fraud 

Law enforcement in the area of fraud constitutes a major 
activity of the Bureau of Customs. Reports of activities 
in this area follow. 

Major cases closed. In FY 1971, more than 1,900 fraud 
cases were closed, including a decorator telephone fraud 
with potential loss of revenue of almost $180,000; a 
Raphael portrait, brought into the country illegally, 
valued at over $600,000; and indictments for cruelty to 
animals under a 1909 law prohibiting the shipments of 
animals under inhumane and unhealthful conditions. 

Import control teams. The Bureau of Customs has devel- 
oped a program of high intensity inspection to determine 
the frequency of violations of import law and to measure 
enforcement and revenue risks involved in regular exami- 
nation procedures. The Bureau of Customs brought 
special inspection, investigative, and import specialization 
capabilities to bear on this program in 1 1 ports of entry. 

Shipments were selected for 100-percent examination 
either on a random or experience basis. These examina- 
tions, which included a complete review of the importer’s 
records, resulted in the detection of many discrepancies. 
Major fraud cases resulted. 

In the last half of FY 1971, 5,843 shipments were 
subjected to a 100-percent examination, and 1,475 (25 
percent) were found to contain discrepancies of one form 
or another. Discrepancies ranged from false declarations 
and deliberate imderevaluation of merchandise to im- 
properly prepared invoices and fraudulent quantities. In 
addition to violations of statutory requirements, a poten- 
tial loss of revenue of $423,911 was collected in the last 
half of the fiscal year. A large number of fraud cases were 
initiated as a direct result of this program. 

Increased fraud investigations. A new Compliance Sec- 
tion was established in the Division of Appraisement and 
Collections to develop procedures for control and coordi- 
nation of increased enforcement in connection with im- 
ported merchandise. The new programs and procedures 
are expected to increase the effectiveness of import 
specialists in detecting fraud and other violations in com- 
mercial shipments of cargo. 

Fraud task force. The Bureau of Customs fraud task 
force concept was tried in various forms at several offices. 
One method was to assign major fraud cases to a selected 
group of agents; another brought several agents to a 
district to work on a selected backlog of cases; another 
provided training to the regular staff; and, finally, an 
unusually large problem was attacked by coordinating 
activity and using Bureau of Customs staff members to 
assist in the field staff. 

Importer intelligence files (fraud detection). For many 
years, the Bureau of Customs has forwarded to the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce, copies of formal 
sntry documents on which the nation’s foreign trade 
statistics are based. Recently, the Bureau of Customs has 
worked out an agreement with the Bureau of the Census 
:o return on magnetic tape the raw entry data which 
contain commodity identification by Tariff Schedule 



Imported steel at Detroit, Mich., dock is examined 
by Bureau of Customs officials. 


number, value of merchandise, port of entry, and countr] 
of origin. These data identify importers, thus enabling 
identification of fraudulent importations to a degree fai 
beyond previous capabilities. 

Agents in the field can now query the data center a 
Silver Spring, Md., for reports covering customs trans- 
actions of importers under investigation. The reports lisi 
all entries for that importer throughout the United States 
This should considerably reduce the time necessary tc 
complete investigations. 

At the request of the Fraud Investigations Division 
computerized data were obtained from the Department oi 
Commerce for the purpose of analyzing total Bureau ol 
Customs transactions. It is now possible to determine the 
extent of imports by commodity nationwide or for a par- 
ticular port of entry. Importers and entry numbers are 
also identified by this system. 

Sealed Letter Mail Examinations 

Amended Federal regulations enabled the Bureau of 
Customs to exercise its authority to examine sealed letter 
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om abroad for narcotics and other contraband and 

dutiable merchandise. 

Sealed letter mail is a technical term that includes not 
only letters, but also certain packages weighing up to 4 
pounds. 

The revisions allow postal officials at points of entry 
to turn over to the Bureau of Customs for examination, 
without the consent of the addressee, foreign mail which 
appears to contain something other than correspondence 
such as narcotics, contraband, or dutiable merchandise. 

Results. Results of the amended regulations in enforce- 
ment terms are unknown as yet but in FY 1971, 150,000 
pieces of screened mail contained obscene materials and 
200,000 other pieces of screened mail contained lottery 
tickets. 



Security and Audit 

A recent reorganization in the Bureau of Customs brought 
together the internal security and audit functions under 
an Assistant to the Commissioner (Security and Audit), 
and established field security officers in internal inspection 
processes. 

This force, reporting directly to the Commissioner, 
strengthened his capacity to investigate complaints or alle- 
gations of misconduct. 

Agents of this office serve the Commissioner as his per- 
sonal representatives to resolve complex situations and 
conditions. Numerous citizens and State and municipal 
officials were visited in connection with complaints, alle- 
gations, and matters of conflict. 

Considerably more effort was devoted to programs 
designed to ferret out wrongdoers before the fact rather 
than resolve allegations after they arise. Types of cases 
investigated included thefts, morals, arrests by other 
agencies, association with racketeers and undesirables, cor- 
ruption, smuggling, use of dangerous drugs and narcotics, 
bribery, gratuities, fraud, and misuse of Government 
property. There were also isolated allegations of bookmak- 
ing, gambling, forgery, burglary, and assault. 

Information exchange. Security and Audit continued its 
program of complete cooperation and free exchange of 
information with its counterparts in other Government 
agencies, such as Department of State; Central Intelli- 
gence Agency; Federal Bureau of Investigation; General 
Services Administration; Civil Service Commission; De- 
partment of Justice; Immigration and Naturalization 
Service; Internal Revenue Service; Secret Service; Bu- 
reau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs ; and most mili- 
tary investigative branches. 

Interagency Cooperation 
and Assistance 

Interagency cooperation. The Bureau of Customs re- 
ferred 2,252 investigative cases to other agencies, both 
domestic and foreign, in FY 1971. 

Separate statistics by agency are not maintained. 

Foreign assistance. The activities of the Office of Foreign 
Customs Assistance are divided into two areas. The first 
consists of the promotion, direction, monitoring, and sup- 
port of Foreign Customs Assistance projects underway 
in foreign countries under the sponsorship of the Agency 
for International Development (AID), Department of 
State. This includes technical consultation and support 
of the customs advisors abroad, and a bilateral servicing 
and reporting relationship with AID in Washington, D.C. 

The second area of activities involves responsibility for 
preparing programs of training and orientation for AID- 
sponsored participant trainees, and for arranging appro- 
priate interviews and observation tours of the Bureau of 
Customs for foreign visitors referred by AID, the Depart- 
ment of State, or foreign governments. 


and smuggling of narcotics. A special force within South 
Vietnamese Customs was created for investigating nar- 
cotics traffic. To combat smuggling of consumer mer- 
chandise, U.S. advisors mounted a program of tightened 
security at Tan Son Nhut International Airport in Saigon, 
a principal gateway for smugglers. A by-product of this 
effort was an apparent declining rate for U.S. dollars 
on the local black market. American Embassy economists 
theorized that a reduced flow of smuggled merchandise 
lessened the demand for dollars usually needed to pur- 
chase such merchandise. 

(2) A training course designed and carried out for 
South Vietnamese Customs import specialists. 

(3) Continuation of the program of improving exist- 
ing buildings and facilities and of providing a new physi- 
cal plant for South Vietnamese Customs and its sister 
agency, the Boat Fleet Service. 

(4) Assistance by Bureau of Customs advisors in con- 
ducting a course of instruction in the English language 
for employees and officers of South Vietnamese Customs. 

(5) Bureau of Customs training programs for 119 par- 
ticipant trainees during FY 1971. 

Comptroller of the Currency 

Chartering, examination, and regulation of national banks 
to assure that they operate safety and in compliance with 
Federal law, are responsibilities of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 

Suspected violations of criminal law are reviewed in- 
ternally and may be referred to the appropriate U.S. 
attorney or to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Civil remedies in the form of cease-and-desist orders 
also may be invoked. 

The Comptroller may suspend national bank officers, 
employees, or directors charged in an indictment au- 
thorized by a U.S. attorney and may request removal of 
a dishonest national bank officer, employee, or director 
even though that person has not been indicted or 
convicted. 

Finally, the Comptroller promulgates regulations for 
minimum physical security of national banks and op- 
erates certain programs of mutual assistance with State 
banking agencies. 

Background. The Comptroller of the Currency is the 
administrator of national banks. He must approve the 
organization of new national banks, conversion of State- 
chartered banks into national banks, and consolidations, 
mergers, and branches involving national banks. 

By statute (12 U.S.C. 1813), the Comptroller is a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, and thereby participates in deci- 
sions relating to law enforcement activity undertaken 
by the Corporation. 

The Office of the Comptroller of the Currency was 
established by the Act of Congress of February 25, 1863 
(12 Stat. 665), as an integral part of the National Bank- 
ing System. 

Operations 

The Comptroller’s office is headquartered in Washington 
and maintains 14 regional offices throughout the coun- 
try. Each regional office is directed by a regional admin- 
istrator who supervises examining and administrative 
personnel in the region. 

By statute (12 U.S.C. 482), the revenue required for 


the examination of national banks comes from annual 
assessments on all national banks and banks located in 
the District of Columbia, based on their total assets. Na- 
tional banks, and banks located in the District of Colum- 
bia that exercise fiduciary powers, are charged a per diem 
fee for the examination of their fiduciary activities. Addi- 
tional revenue is obtained from fees charged for charter, 
branch, and merger applications and from fees charged 
for special examinations. 

FY 1971 revenues. During FY 1971, the Comptroller’s 
office received revenues of $38,400,896, of which 
$32,597,322 was generated by asse.ssment. In FY 1971, 
total expenditures were $36,800,459 of which $28,882,735 
was for salaries and $5,764,728 for travel. During FY 
1971, as in previous years, no appropriated funds were 
received or spent. 

Bank Examinations 

The Comptroller employs a staff of 1 ,620 examiners who 
conduct an on-premises examination into the affairs of 
each national bank no fewer than three times eveiy 2 
years. 

At the conclusion of each examination, the condition 
of the bank is discussed with its management and a re- 
port is made to the Comptroller, with a copy to the bank’s 
board of directors. If the condition of the bank is unsatis- 
factory or if the trend of its operations is adverse, the 
examiner and, in some cases, the regional administrator, 
will call a meeting of the board of directors of the bank to 
advise it of the Comptroller’s concern and elicit the 
support of directors for corrective action. 

Suspected criminal violations. The report of examination 
submitted by the examiner evaluates the condition of the 
bank and lists any discovered violations of Federal bank- 
ing laws, Suspected violations of Federal criminal law 
are reported separately by the examiner to the regional 
office of the region within which the bank is located. 

Generally, if the regional office concurs that a possible 
violation of Federal criminal law exists, a factual report 
is made to the U.S, attorney in the district where the 
bank is located and to the FBI agent in charge. In some 
instances, however, the report is forwarded to the Comp- 
troller’s office in Washington, D.C,, for further review 
before being sent to the Assistant Attorney General of the 
Criminal Division. 
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Enforcement and Compiiarice 

In the Law Department, the Office of Law Enforcement 
and Compliance reviews criminal reports and prepares 
legal theories for the referral of novel problems to the 
prosecuting authorities. It handles the institution and 
conduct of cease-and-desist proceedings. This office also 
assimilates intelligence on various individuals, corpora- 
tions, and entities perpetrating fraudulent schemes in- 
volving national banks. This information is made avail- 
able to the prosecuting authorities. 

Foreign branches. If a violation of Federal criminal law 
is discovered in the branch of a national bank located in 
a foreign country, the matter is reported to the U.S. 
attorney for the district in which the main office of the 
branch is located, and to the FBI agent in charge in that 
district. In addition, a report is made to the banking 
authorities of the foreign country. 

Tax violation. When a particular activity or transaction 
appears to constitute a violation or evasion of Federal 
tax laws, a factual report is made to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and to the Department of Justice. 
If the suspected activity is of a continuing nature, the 
examiner, the regional administrator, or the Washington 
office will direct the bank to discontinue the activity. 

Cease-and-desist orders. The Comptroller has statutory 
power (12 U.S.C. 1818(b) ) to order a national bank to 
cease and desist from an unsafe or unsound banking prac- 
tice or violation of law, whether civil or criminal. In 
practice, however, the Comptroller usually stops such 
activity without resorting to this procedure. 

Indicted officials. When a national bank officer, em- 
ployee, or director is charged in an indictment authorized 
by a U.S. attorney, the Comptroller may suspend him 
under 12 U.S.C. 1818(g) (1) . During FY 1971, four per- 
sons were suspended under this provision. 

Dishonest officials. In addition, the Comptroller, under 
12 U.S.C. 1818(e) (2), may request the Federal Reserve 
Board to remove a dishonest national bank officer, em- 
ployee, or director who has not been indicted or convicted. 
Two such proceedings were pending at the Federal Re- 
serve Board at the close of FY 1971. 

Removal Procedures 

In some instances, the Department of Justice does not 
seek indictments in matters referred to it by the Comp- 
troller in cases the Comptroller believes to involve viola- 
tions of Federal criminal law. 

The Department of Justice, on occasion, has declined 
to prosecute because the violation appeared to be tech- 
nical in nature or the bank officer or employee made resti- 
tution or took other corrective action. It also has declined 
to prosecute for lack of jurisdiction in cases involving 
possible offenses committed by employees or officers of 
national banks at branches located in a foreign country. 

Removal. In such cases, where the Comptroller still be- 
lieves the individual involved to be dishonest even if not 
indictable, the Comptroller may resort to the removal 
procedure authorized by 12 U.S.C, 1818(e) (2). 

That statute authorizes the Comptroller to certify to 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
facts indicating personal dishonesty on the part of a direc- 


tor or officer of a national bank. Upon receipt of this 
certification, the Board of Governors then has discretion 
whether to serve a notice of intention to remove on the 
officer or director involved and proceed to a hearing. 

■ On the two matters the Comptroller certified to the 
Board of Governors, the Board had not served a notice of 
intention to remove, or to proceed to a hearing, by the 
close of FY1971. 

Upgrading reports. To enhance the likelihood of prosecu- 
tion on matters the Comptroller reports to the Department 
of Justice, the Comptroller is seeking ways to improve the 
fact gathering and reporting processes employed by 
examining and legal personnel. Examining personnel have 
been given specific instructions on reporting relevant facts 
of certain recurring types of crimes. 

Crime Preventiori 

Pursuant to the Bank Protection Act of 1968 (82 Stat. 
295), the Comptroller has promulgated regulations (12 
CFR Part 21) that establish minimum standards with 
which national banks must comply with respect to security 
devices and procedures designed to discourage robberies, 
burglaries, and larcencies and to assist in the apprehension 
of perpetrators of such crimes against national banks. 

Enforcement. Enforcement of these regulations is accom- 
plished through the examination process. Each report of 
examination contains a page entitled “Security and Con- 
trols Against External Crime” on which the examiner 
evaluates the bank’s security precautions. Deficiencies in 
security controls are reported to the bank’s board of direc- 
tors for corrective action and to the Comptroller. 

Assistance to States 

In April 1970, the Comptroller’s office conducted a 2-week 
school in Washington on the principles of trust law and 
administration. 

This school was attended by examining personnel from 
the Comptroller’s office and from eight State banking 
departments. No fee was charged the State examiners. 

Additionally, the Comptroller’s office maintains a work- 
ing relationship with State banking authorities with a view 
towards mutual assistance. 

INTERPOL 

A worldwide network of police communications and mu- 
tual law enforcement assistance is maintained by the Inter- 
national Criminal Police Organization (INTERPOL) . 

The United States representative in INTERPOL is 
the Department of the Treasury. In Washington, the 
INTERPOL National Central Bureau is in the Office of 
Law Enforcement. 

INTERPOL consists of 111 member nations which 
assist each other in answering and executing foreign law 
enforcement and investigative requirements. Each mem- 
ber nation maintains radio. Telex, or cable facilities to 
communicate its needs. 

Each member nation has a National Central Bureau, 
which is the office appointed to coordinate requests re- 
ceived and sent by that nation. 

In addition, INTERPOL Headquarters in Saint 
Cloud, France, maintains identification files on known 
international criminals and furnishes member countries 
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with studies, reports, and intelligence on the activities 
of individuals or groups engaging in international crimi- 
nal operations. The United States, as a member nation, 
has access to those files. 

Major policy issues are taken up at the General As- 
sembly of INTERPOL, to which the United States sends 
a delegation. 

Organization and Operations 

Authority. Pursuant to the Act of Congress on June 10, 
1938 (22 U.S.C. 263a), as amended, the Department of 
the Treasury has been designated since 1958 to represent 
the United States in INTERPOL. 

Function. The function of INTERPOL, as provided by 
its constitution, is: “To insure and promote the widest 
possible assistance among all criminal police authorities 
within the respective limits of the laws existing in their 
countries. . . .” and: “To establish and develop all insti- 
tutions likely to contribute effectively to the prevention 
and suppression of crime.” 

Requests for assistance. INTERPOL provides the mecha- 
nism through which any of the 111 member countries 
can initiate requests for assistance from other member 
countries. 

Requests can be made by any police or investigative 
agency in city, county. State, or Federal law enforcement. 

Foreign investigative requirements can range from a 
routine criminal record check to a full criminal investi- 
gation leading to the gathering of evidence and to sub- 
sequent arrest and extradition of a fugitive. 

Communications networks. The National Central Bu- 
T"^nited States is located at the Department 
Washington, D.C. 

;y to communicate by Telex with the 
/ureaus of 41 member countries of 
ri qjj INTERPOL 

/orld. 

AS or June i5U, 1971, the membership 
dues borne by the Department of the Treasury were 
$28,500. As of June 1, 1972, legislation was pending au- 
thorizing the Department to pay the amount of $55,000 
for calendar years 1970, 1971, and 1972. That assessment 
was voted upon at the General Assembly of INTERPOL 
in 1969. 


The budget of the INTERPOL National Central Bu- 
reau in the United States is included in the appropriations 
for the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Staff. The National Central Bureau in Washington, D.G., 
is staffed by personnel from the Department of the 
Treasury; specifically, from the United States Secret 
Service and from the Bureau of Customs. 

FY 1971 Activities 

The National Central Bureau in Washington, D.C., pro- 
cessed 1,795 cases in FY 1971. 

That represented an increase of 39 percent over FY 
1970 and of 64 percent over FY 1969. 

Of the 1,795 cases processed in FY 1971, 478 involved 
requests for assistance by city, county, State, and Federal 
law enforcement agencies, the remainder being for for- 
eign requests for investigation in the United States. That 
represented an increase of 56 percent over FY 1970 and 
268 percent over FY 1969. 

Increasing usage. This trend toward increased usage of 
INTERPOL by law enforcement agencies in the United 
States began after 1969. 

Prior to 1969, cases referred by the National Central 
Bureau on behalf of law enforcement agencies in the 
United States accounted for only 14 percent of the total 
case load, the remainder being for foreign requests for 
investigation in the United States. 

During FY 1970, the portion of requests referred on 
behalf of law enforcement agencies in the United States 
rose from 14 percent to 34 percent. In FY 1971, it rose 
again, to 37 percent. 

In addition, many large police departments, including 
the New York City Police Department and the Los An- 
geles Police Department, now refer most of their requests 
for foreign investigative assistance through the National 
Central Bureau in Washington, D.C. 

Typical cases. Following are brief descriptions of the 
kinds of cases processed by INTERPOL. 

( 1 ) Information furnished by INTERPOL Damascus. 
Syria, led to the seizure in Los Angeles of 200 pounds ol 
hashish.. 

( 2 ) In an earlier California case, the Los Angeles 
County district attorney requested the assistance of IN- 
TERPOL in locating a missing wealthy resident believec 
to be traveling in Europe in 1969. Investigation by 11 
National Central Bureaus around the world resulted it 
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the arrfest of a resident of Los Angeles County for a homi- 
cide which had occurred in Switzerland. The defendant 
was convicted and sentenced to life in prison. 

(3) The Philadelphia, Pa., Police Department was in- 
vestigating the murder of a police officer. It requested 
INTERPOL to trace the murder weapon, which was 
made in Germany. INTERPOL rendered the investiga- 
tive assistance, leading to the arrest of the owner of the 
weapon. 

Law Enforcement Training 
Center 

Training for law enforcement agents for the Department 
of the Treasury and for certain other Federal agencies is 
carried on at the Consolidated Federal Law Enforcement 
Training Center, operated by the Department of the 
Treasury. 

The Center operated two schools in FY 1971: the 
Treasury Law Enforcement School and the Treasury Air 
Security Officer School. 

Background. The Department of the Treasury has had 
law enforcement agents since it was established in 1789. 
From 1789 until 1927, the agents received on-the-jo'b 
training. 

In 1927, a basic course for criminal investigators was 
begun and offered by a traveling group of agent-instruc- 
tors. This continued until 1953, when the Treasury Law 
Enforcement School was established in Washington, D.C. 

The idea of a Consolidated Federal Law Enforcement 
Training Center was conceived in 1968, and the Center 
was established on March 2 , 1970, by Treasury Order 217 
to provide training to Federal police officers and criminal 
investigators who carry firearms and have explicit arrest 
authority. 

Treasury Law Enforcement School 

The Treasury Law Enforcement School (TLES) trained 
1,119 criminal investigators for the Department of the 
Treasury and certain other Federal agencies during FY 
1971. 

The enforcement agencies send their newly hired 
criminal investigators to the Center for a fiya-week course 
in law enforcement and investigative techniques. 

Curriculum. General courses are designed to orient the 
new employee to his position. The law courses enable him 


to operate within the law as interpreted by the courts, 
and technical courses give him the basic skills necessary 
to his type of work. 

Instructors. Instructors are recruited for the School from 
the contributing agency and must have at least 3 years of 
experience. The instructor is generally promoted to a 
GS-13 and remains at the School for a 2-year period. 
Assignment to the staff is considered a career step and 
enhances the professional development of the agent. 

Materials. The Center develops its own course material 
and the courses are revised regularly to keep both student 
and staff current. A visual aid section prepares accurate 
and interesting visual aids for the courses as the need 
arises. 

FY 1971 statistics. The School operated at a cost of 
$871,000 in FY 1971 and trained students at a cost 
of $778 per student. 

The following personnel were trained at TLES from 
various Department of the Treasury agencies in FY 1971 : 
Bureau of Customs, 143; United States Secz'et Service, 
204; Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms Division of the 
Internal Revenue Service (IRS), 413; Inspection Divi- 
sion of IRS, 47 ; and Intelligence Division of IRS, 280. 

In addition, the SchooHrained 30 students from other 
Federal agencies and two students from State and local 
agencies. 

Treasury Air Security Officer School 

The Treasury Air Secuidty Officer School (TASOS) is 
operated by the Center at Fort Belvoir, Va., to provide 
training to the Customs Security Ofldcers. These officers 
fly as aircraft guards and work at airports checking lug- 
gage and passengers to prevent hijacking of American 
aircraft. The curriculum of this School is 4 weeks long. 

Staff. TASOS is staffed by the Center and senior agents 
of the investigative agencies of the Department of the 
Treasury assigned to the School to instruct as the need 
arises. TASOS trained 1,319 officers from November 30, 
1970, to May 21, 1971. 
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Defense 


In carefully prescribed but important ways, the Depart- 
ment of Defense ^ contributes a variety of services and 
assistance to Federal, State, and local law enforcement. 

Activities during FY 1971, for example, included the 
following : 

During the antiwar demonstrations on May Day 1971, 
Federal troops supported the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment in the District of Columbia. 

The Department of Defense trained 105,919 persons 
from outside the Department in civil disturbance control 
techniques in FY 1971. 

A high-level Task Force was assigned to focus on the 
problem of narcotic addiction and chronic drug abuse 
among military personnel, and military activities to meet 
this problem were greatly increased. 

The Army initiated training of civilian public safety 
personnel in explosive device disposal techniques. 

The Army trained selected District of Columbia police 
officers as helicopter pilots. 

And the Department of Defense worked with the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration on several proj- 
ects, including development by the Air Force of a small 
two-way radio for patrolmen. 

Assistance costs. During FY 1971, in comparison with 
previous years, the need for employment of military forces 
to uphold the laws of the land declined somewhat be- 
cause of an increased capability on the part of State and 
local law enforcement agencies. A total of $10.2 million 
was expended or committed through the use of Depart- 
ment of Defense resources to support law enforcement 
activities including civil disturbance operations, training 
programs, and military customs inspection. This sum in- 
cludes loaned and returned military property. The total 
value of military property loaned was approximately $0.3 
million. 

In addition, close working relationships were main- 
tained between law enforcement personnel at military 
installations and civil law enforcement personnel in sur- 
rounding communities. Such assistance cannot be com- 
puted on a cost data basis, but as an example of military- 
civilian interface in the preservation of law and order, it 
does constitute another form of assistance. 

Early release. The Department of Defense also has an 
ongoing program which authorizes the early release from 
service of enlisted personnel who have indicated their in- 
tention to enter the field of civil law enforcement. Per- 
sonnel accepted for employment by an established law 

U.S. Army troops on duty during the May Day 1971 
demonstrations m Washington, D.G, 

(Washington Evening Star photo) 


enforcement agency of a city, county. State, or Feder 
Government, including those of the territories of tl 
United States, who have 3 months or less remaining ; 
their periods of service, will be separated within 72 hou 
of notice of approval. 

Primary Mission of Defense 

The primary mission of the Department of Defense is 1 
support and defend the Constitution against all enemie 
foreign and domestic; to ensure, by timely and effecth 
military action, the security of the United States, its po 
sessions, and areas vital to its interest ; to uphold and ac 
vance the national policies and interests of the Unite 
States; and to safeguard the internal security of tl 
United States. 

The Department of Defense was established by the N: 
tional Security Act Amendments of 1949 (63 Stat. 57f 
5 U.S.C. 171) 

Constitutional Authority 

The Constitution limits the power of the Federal Go 
ernment, including its Military Establishment, but 
does provide for Federal assistance to States to help the 
to “suppress Insurrections” and to insure “against dome 
tic Violence.” 

Department of Defense policies in the area of assistan 
to Federal law enforcement and criminal justice assistan 
activities rest on the fundamental principle that tl 
preservation of law and order is the function of tho 
Federal departments and agencies charged by law wi 
that responsibility and of State and local governmen' 
As a rule, the Department of Defense is not one 
those Federal departments charged by law with th 
responsibility. 

Except for assistance to civil authorities in civil d; 
turbance situations, an activity undertaken by the Depai 
ment of Defense only at the specific direction of tl 
President, Department of Defense law enforcement ai 
crime prevention activities are limited to certain kin 
of assistance and training programs and programs c 
rected toward military personnel. 

A detailed discussion of constitutional and legal co 
siderations in regard to employing the Department 
Defense in law enforcement, is provided in this chaph 


^ This chapter contains no information on the military crimii 
justice system as such. The Office of Legal Counsel, Departme 
of Justice, ruled that the scope of the statute calling for t 
report did not include such matters as military police operatio: 
enforcement of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, and crii 
problems within the military generally. 
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Defense 


In carefully prescribed but important ways, the Depart- 
ment of Defense ^ contributes a variety of services and 
assistance to Federal, State, and local law enforcement. 

Activities during FY 1971, for example, included the 
following : 

During the antiwar demonstrations on May Day 1971, 
Federal troops supported the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment in the District of Columbia. 

The Department of Defense trained 105,919 persons 
from outside the Department in civil disturbance control 
techniques in FY 1971. 

A high-level Task Force was assigned to focus on the 
problem of narcotic addiction and chronic drug abuse 
among military personnel, and military activities to meet 
this problem were greatly increased. 

The Army initiated training of civilian public safety 
personnel in explosive device disposal techniques. 

The Army trained selected District of Columbia police 
officers as helicopter pilots. 

And the Department of Defense worked with the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration on several proj- 
ects, including development by the Air Force of a small 
two-way radio for patrolmen. 

Assistance costs. During FY 1971, in comparison with 
previous years, the need for employment of military forces 
to uphold the laws of the land declined somewhat be- 
cause of an increased capability on the part of State and 
local law enforcement agencies. A total of $10.2 million 
was expended or comrnitted through the use of Depart- 
ment of Defense resources to support law enforcement 
activities including civil disturbance operations, training 
programs, and military customs inspection. This sum in- 
cludes loaned and returned military property. The total 
value of military property loaned was approximately $0.3 
million. 

In addition, close working relationships were main- 
tained between law enforcement personnel at military 
installations and civil law enforcement personnel in sur- 
rounding communities. Such assistance cannot be com- 
puted on a cost data basis, but as an example of military- 
civilian interface in the preservation of law and order, it 
does constitute another form of assistance. 

Early release. The Department of Defense also has an 
ongoing program which authorizes the early release from 
service of enlisted personnel who have indicated their in- 
tention to enter the field of civil law enforcement. Per- 
sonnel accepted for employment by an established law 

U.S. Army troops on duty during the May Day 1971 
demonstrations in Washington, D.C. 

(Washington Evening Star photo) 


enforcement agency of a city, county, State, or Federal 
Government, including those of the territories of the 
United States, who have 3 months or less remaining in 
their periods of service, will be separated within 7 2 hours 
of notice of approval. 

Primary Mission of Defense 

The primary mission of the Department of Defense is to 
support and defend the Constitution against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; to ensure, by timely and effective 
military action, the security of the United States, its pos- 
sessions, and areas vital to its interest ; to uphold and ad- 
vance the national policies and interests of the United 
States; and to safeguard the internal security of the 
United States. 

The Department of Defense was established by the Na- 
tional Security Act Amendments of 1949 (63 Stat. 578: 
5 U.S.G. 171) 

Constitutional Authority 

The Constitution limits the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, including its Military Establishment, but it 
does provide for Federal assistance to States to help them 
to “suppress Insurrections” and to insure “against domes- 
tic Violence.” 

Department of Defense policies in the area of assistance 
to Federal law enforcement and criminal justice assistance 
activities rest on the fundamental principle that the 
preservation of law and order is the function of those 
Federal departments and agencies charged by law with 
that responsibility and of State and local governments. 
As a rule, the Department of Defense is not one of 
those Federal departments charged by law with that 
responsibility. 

Except for assistance to civil authorities in civil dis- 
turbance situations, an activity undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Defense only at the specific direction of the 
President, Department of Defense law enforcement and 
crime prevention activities are limited to certain kinds 
of assistance and training programs and programs di- 
rected toward military personnel. 

A detailed discussion of constitutional and legal con- 
siderations in regard to employing the Department of 
Defense in law enforcement, is provided in this chapter. 

^ This chapter contains no information on the military criminal 
justice system as such. The Office of Legal Counsel, Department 
of Justice, ruled that the scope of the statute calling for this 
report did not include such matters as military police operations, 
enforcement of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, and crime 
problems within the military generally. 
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Areas of Involvement 


Civil disorders. The use of the military to cope with 
civil disturbances stems from the power of the President 
to direct the Secretary of Defense to employ the National 
Guard and Federal troops when necessary to restore law 
and order. Adequate forces are on alert status for civil 
disorder assistance, and are called upon when State forces 
cannot cope with the disturbance. 

Loans of military resources to State and local authori- 
ties are another means by which the Department con- 
tributes assistance in civil disturbances. Loans may include 
such resources as personnel, arms, masks, helmets, and 
other military equipment. 

Training programs conducted by the Department of 
Defense for military, State, and local personnel assist a 
wide range of officials in coping with civil disturbances. 



Practical training in explosive ordnance disposal is provided 
to civilian officials by U.S. Army personnel. 


Narcotics and drugs. The increased response by the 
Departmerit of Defense to the problem of drug abuse 
among military personnel is related to a growing concern 
for its impact on civilian law enforcement. To reduce this 
impact, the Department has undertaken new programs 
to^ screen members of the military for drug’ addiction, 
identify offenders, and initiate treatment prior to separa- 
tion for those identified. The Department of Defense also 
assists the Bureau of Customs, Department of the Treas- 
uiy, in the inspection of military personnel, cargo, and 
mail in order to control the flow of contraband — includ- 
ing drugs— into the United States. 

Bombs. In response to a growing problem of bomb 
threats, the Department of Defense assists civil authori- 
ties with bomb disposal. Explosive ordnance assistance 
IS provided on request of Federal or civil authorities when 
It IS in the interest of public safety. The Department also 
provides support to various agencies in developing disposal 
capability and in training personnel. During FY 1971, 

explosive ordnance disposal teams responded to 4,811 

bomb incidents which were not at Department of Defense 
installations. 

District of Columbia. Another Department of Defense > 


program concerning law enforcement provides for cer- 
tain types of assistance to combat crime in the District 
of Columbia. Activities during FY 1971 included assist- 
ance to the Metropolitan Police Department in the 
installation of a two-way radio-telephone transceiver; 
helicopter pilot training, mentionecl above; and the 
loan of several helicopters to the Metropolitan Police 
Department. 

Other programs. Other areas of Department of Defense 
involvement in law enforcement include: a FY 1972 
project to develop a small transceiver radio for use by 
law enforcement personnel in two-way voice communi- 
cation; the ongoing Industrial Defense Survey Program, 
which assists management in safeguarding vital industry 
against hostile or destructive acts; and impact aid to 
communities located in areas of anti-ballistic missile sites. 
The latter program, as a result of the Treaty on Limita- 
tion of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems signed May 26, 1972, 
by President Nixon and General Secretary Brezlinev of 
the Soviet Union, has no new funding in FY 1973, as 
discussed in the Anti-Ballistic Missile Site Impact Aid 
section o-f this chapter. 


The Military and Law 
Enforcement 

The Framers of the Constitution sought to assure the 
proper use of military power in the United States, 
namely, to protect the Nation against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic. 

The Framers sought, conversely, to prohibit the use 
of the military in such improper roles as assuming the 
duties of local law enforcement. 

To that end, they gave the Military Establishment a 
unique status in the enforcement of Federal criminal 
law and in assisting States in the enforcement of their 
criminal laws. 

Congress has implemented those provisions of the 
Constitution by prohibiting, in most instances, the use of 
military power to execute the laws. 

Congress is empowered, however, to make certain ex- 
ceptions to that general prohibition, and it has chosen 
to do so in four instances. 

In the first three instances, military power can be em- 
ployed to execute the laws and maintain order at the 
request of a State legislature or Governor, in the event 
of rebellion, and to protect the constitutional rights of 
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citizens. In those instances, the use of such power must 
be preceded by the issuance of a proclamation from the 
President, urging insurgents to disperse and retire 
peaceably. 

The fourth instance involves assistance to tlie United 
States Secret Service, part of the Department of the 
ITeasury, in protecting the President, certain other Gov- 
ernment officials, and major political candidates. 

Other instances. In other instances, Congress has author- 
ized the Department of Defense to provide assistance 
to State law enforcement agencies and to the District 
of Columbia, but these activities do not involve any 
direct assistance in investigation, aijprehension of sus- 
pects, or any other aspect of law enforcement. They arc' 
limited to research, training, loans of equipment, and the 
like. 

Because of the importance of making ('lear the con- 
stitutional and statutory basis for invoking military power 
in domestic situations, a full description of the relevant 
Articles of tlie Constitution, the key Aet of Congress, and 
the appropriate Dcptirtment of Defense directives is 
presented below. 

Constitutional and Legal Limitations 

Department of Defense, involvement in any activities re- 
lated to law enforcement is grounded on Articles of the 
Constitution and Acts of Congress, 

Following are discussions of the controlling constitu- 
tional and legal provisions, accompanied l)y ap]jropriate 
selections of text. Dejjartment of Defense directives which 
implement the law also are jjre.sented in this section. 

The following provisions of the Constitution bear on 
the role of the military in Federal law enforcement and 
criminal justice assistance activities: 

Article I, Section 8; The Gongres.s shall have Power ... To 
provide for calling forth the Militia to execute the Laws of the 
Union, suppress Insurrections and repel Invasions. 

Article 11, Section 2: The President shall be Goramander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, and of the 
Militia of the several States, when called into the actual Service 
of the United States. . . . 

Article II, Section 3: ... he [the President] shall take Gare 
that the Laws be faithfully executed. . . . 

Article IV, Section 4: The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a Republican Form of Government, 
and shall protect each of them against Invasion; and on Appli- 
cation of the Legislature, or of the Executive (when the Legis- 
lature cannot be convened) against domestic Violence. 

Amendment XIV, Section 1 : ... No State shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 


of citizens of the United States; nor shall any atate aeprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; 
nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

In addition to the constitutional limits placed on the 
power of the Federal Government, there are other legal 
limits on the use of military forces within the United 
States. The most important of these is the Posse Comita- 
tus Act (18 U.S.C. 1385), which provides: 

Whoever, except in cases and under circumstances expressly 
authorized by the Constitution or Act of Congress, willfully uses 
any part of the Army or the Air Force as a posse comitatus or 
otherwise to execute the laws shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than two years, or both. 

Directives 

Department of Defense policies and delineation of its re- 
sponsibilities are promulgated in directives. Department 
of Defense Directive 3025.12, Eirqhoyment of Military 
Resources in the Event of Civil Disturbances, discusses 
legal considerations as well as policies as follows in a 
major excerpt from the directive : 

V. Legal Considerations 

A. Under the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
the protection of life and property and the mainte- 
nance of public order are primarily the responsibilities 
of State and local governments, which have the neces- 
sary authority to enforce the laws. The Federal Gov- 
ernment may assume this responsibility and this au- 
thority only in certain limited instances. 

B. Aside from tlie constitutional limitations of the power 
of the Federal Government at the local level, there are 
additional legal limits upon the use of military forces 
within the United States. The most important of these 
from a civil disturbance standpoint is the Posse Comi- 
tatus Act (18 U.S.C. 1385), which prohibits the use 
of any part of the Army or the Air Force to execute or 
enforce the laws, except as autht)rized by the Consti- 
tution or Act of Congress, 

C. The. Constitution and Acts of Congress establish six 
exceptions, generally applicable within the entire terri- 
tory of the United States, to which the Posse Comitatus 
Act prohibition docs not apply. 

1. The Constitutional exceptions arc two in number 
and are based upon the inherent legal right of the 
United States Government— a sovereign national 
entity under the Federal Constitution — to insure 
the preservation of public order and the carrying 
out of governmental operations within territorial 
limits, by force if necessary. 

a. The emergency authority: Authorizes prompt 
and vigorous Federal action, including use of 
military forces, to prevent loss of life or wanton 
destruction of property and to restore govern- 
mental functioning and public order when sud- 
den and unexpected civil disturbances, disasters, 
or calamities seriously endanger life and property 
and disrupt normal governmental functions to 
such an extent that duly constituted local au- 
thorities are unable to control the situation. ^ 

b. Protection of Federal property and functions: 
Authorizes Federal action, including the use of 
military forces, to protect Federal property and 
Federal governmental functions when the need 
for protection exists and duly constituted local 
authorities are unable or decline to provide ade- 
ciuate protection. 

2. There are four exceptions to the Posse Comitatus 
Act based on Acts of Congress. 

a. In the cases of each of the first three of those de- 
scribed below, personal Presidential action, in- 
cluding the issuance of a proclamation calling 
upon insurgents to disperse and retire peaceably 
within a limited time, is a prerequisite. 

(1) 10 U.S.C, 331: Authorizes use of the militia 
and Armed Forces when a State is unable 
to control domestic violence, and a request 
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for Federal assistance has been made by the 
State legislature or governor to the Presi- 
dent, Implements Article IV, Section 4, of 
the Constitution. 

( 2 ) 10 U.S.C. 332 : Authorizes use of the militia 
and Armed Forces to enforce Federal law 
when unlawful obstructions or rebellion 
against the authority of the United States 
renders ordinary enforcement means un- 
workable. Implements Article II, Section 3, 
of the Constitution. 

(3) 10 U.S.C. 333 : Authcrizes use of the militia 
and Armed Forces when domestic violence 
or conspiracy hinders execution of State or 
Federal law, and a State cannot or will not 
protect the Constitutional rights of the citi- 
zens. Implements Article II, Section 3, and 
the 14th Amendment of the Constitution. 

(4) House Joint Resolution 1292, 6 .June 
1968 : ^ Directs all departments of the Gov- 
ernment, upon the request of the Secret 
Service, to assist that Service in carrying out 
its statutory duties to protect Government 
officials and major political candidates from 
physical harm. Assistance to the Secret 
Service is governed by DoD Directive 
3025.13. 

VI. Policies 

A. The employment of DoD military resources for assist- 
ance to civil authorities in controlling civil disturb- 
ances will normally be predicated upon the issuance 
of a Presidential Executive Order or Presidential di- 
rective authorizing and directing the Secretary of De- 
fense to provide for the restoration of law and order 
in a specific State or locality. Exceptions to this condi- 
tion will be limited to: 

1. Cases of sudden and unexpected emergencies as 
described in V.C.l.a. above, which require that im- 
mediate military action be taken. 

2. Providing military resources to civil authorities as 
prescribed in Section X. of this Directive. 

B. The Attorney General of the United States is desig- 
nated by the Interdepartmental Action Plan for Civil 
Disturbance dated April 1, 1969, to receive and co- 
ordinate preliminary requests from States for Federal 
military assistance authorized by 10 U.S.C. 331 
(V.C.2.a.(l) above). Formal requests from States for 
such aid will be made to the President, who will deter- 
mine what Federal action will be taken. 

C. The Secretary of the Army is delegated any and all of 
the authority of the President under Chapter 15 of 
Title 10, U.S.C. (V.C.2.a. (1), (2), and (3) above) 
which has been or may be hereafter delegated by the 
President to the Secretary of Defense. 

D. The Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of the Air 
Force are delegated all that authority which has been 
or may be hereafter delegated by the President to the 
Secretary of Defense to order to active duty, units and 
members of the Reserve Components under their re- 
spective jurisdictions, except National Guard units and 
members, for use pursuant to Chapter 15 of Title 10, 
U.S.C. (V.C.2.a. (1), (2), and (3) above). 

E. DoD components and their subordinate activities will 
coordinate with local civil authorities or local military 
commanders as appropriate, to assure mutual under- 
standing of the policies and procedures to be adhered 
to in an actual or anticipated civil disturbance 
situation. 

F. DoD civilian employees n-en-rally should not be used 
to assist civil authorities in connection with civil dis- 
turbances, except as provided for in X.B.3. 

G. The prepositioning of more than a battalion-sized unit, 
as authorized in VII. A. 6., will be undertaken only with 
the approval of the President. Requests for the pre- 
positioning of forces will be addressed to the Attorney 
General. 

b. It should be noted that none of the above au- 
thorities, in and of itself, provides sufficient legal 
basis to order members of the Reserve compo- 
nents to active Federal service. 

Although this resolution has been placed in the Statutes at 
Large as Public Law 70-331, 82 Stat. 170, it has not been codi- 
fied; it IS set out in the notes to 18 U.S.C. 3056. 


Other directives. A number of other directives authorize 
Department of Defense components to provide assistance 
and establish uniform departmental policy in the area of 
law enforcement and criminal justice. 

Directive 5030.46 dated March 26, 1971, covers Assist- 
ance to the District of Columbia Government in Com- 
bating Grime. It makes reference to,: a) 18 U.S.C. 1385 
(Posse Comitatus Act) ; b) Secretary of Defense mem- 
orandum for the Secretary of the Army, “Assistance to the 
District of Columbia Government in Combating Grime,” 
April 7, 1970; and c) Secretary of Defense multi-addres- 
see memo, “Assistance to the District of Columbia Gov- 
ernment in Combating Crime,” April 7, 1970. 

Employment of Department of Defense Resources in 
Support of the United States Secret Service is covered 
by Department of Defense Directive 3025.13, dated 
July 15, 1968, with references to the following: a) 18 
U.S.C. 3056 and P.L. 90-331, “Joint Resolution— To 
Authorize the United States Secret Service to Furnish 
Protection to Major Presidential or Vice Presidential 
Candidates,” appro, ved June 6, 1968; b) “Interdepart- 
mental Agreement Between the Department of Defense 
and the Department of the Treasury Concerning Secret 
Service Protective Responsibilities,” June 10-11, 1968, 
and revision of June 27, 1968; and c) Department of 
Defense Instruction 5030.34, “Agreement Between the 
United States Secret Service and Department of Defense 
Concerning Protection of the President,” December 30, 
1965. 

Department of Defense Directive 3025.12, Employ- 
ment of Military Resources in the Event of Civil Dis- 
turbances, dated August 19, 1971, makes reference to: 

a) Department of Defense Directive 3025.13, “Employ- 
ment of Department of Defense Resources in Support 
of the United States Secret Service,” July 15, 1968; 

b) Interdepartmental Action Plan for Civil Disturbances, 
April 1, 1969; c) Department of Defense Directive 
5200.27, “Acquisition of Information Concerning Per- 
sons and Organizations not affiliated with the Depart- 
ment of Defense,” March 1, 1971; and d) Department 
of Defense Instruction 7200.9, “Financing and Report- 
ing Costs of Military Resources Used in Civil Disturb- 
ances,” January 26, 1970. 

The responsibilities of the Department of Defense un- 
der the Interdepartmental Action Plan for Civil Dis- 
turbance, April 1, 1969, are carried out principally 
through the Department of the Army with the Secretary 
of the Army designated as Executive Agent. Depart- 
ment of the Army policy for providing assistance to civil 
law enforcement agencies is contained in Department of 
the Army Memorandum 500-2, Emergency Employment 
of Army and Other Resources, Civil Disturbance Activi- 
ties and Operations. 

Assistance to Civil Authorities 
During Civil Disturbances 

Under the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
the protection of life and property and the maintenance 
of public order are primarily the responsibilities of State 
and local governments. 

The Federal Government may assume this responsi- 
bility and this authority only in certain limited instances. 
Under 10 U.S.C. 334, the President is required to issue 
a Proclamation calling for an end of the disturbance 
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when he considers it necessary to use Federal troops. If 
the Proclamation is not obeyed, the President may issue 
an Executive order directing the Secretary of Defense 
to employ such National Guard and Federal troops as 
necessary to restore law and order. 

Forces on alert, Adequate forces are maintained on alert 
status to insure rapid response when the President ap- 
proves a request from civil authorities for assistance in 
restoring law and order. When Federal forces are called 
on, emphasis is placed on the assistance role and on use 
of minimum force in all situations. Strict rules are pre- 
scribed for the use of deadly force and compliance with 
these rules is mandatory. 

Since civil disturbances can differ greatly in size and 
nature, the exact use of military authority cannot be 
stated in a precise rule. Each case must be left to the 
judgment of responsible civil and military authorities. 
Federal statutes authorizing use of military forces do not 
necessarily specify how soldiers will be employed. The 
amount of force is dictated by the requirements of any 
given situation. At times, the mere presence of Federal 
military forces may be sufficient to restore peace and 
order. 

State forces. When the military is required to cope with 
a civil disturbance, State forces normally are employed 
prior to use of active Federal troops. Federal troops are 
called upon only when State forces cannot contain the 
disturbance, or when State authorities will not act to 
enforce Federal law or to protect the constitutional rights 
of citizens within their borders. State forces normally 
include the National Guard, which is part of the orga- 
nized militia of the States, Puerto Rico, and the District 


Military personnel are deployed at the May Day 1971 
demonstrations in Washington, D.U. (Photo by A. J. Smith) 

of Columbia. When not in the service of the United 
States, the National Guard of a State is under the juris- 
diction of the Governor, who has the authority to employ 
the Guard to suppress civil disturbances within his State. 
When he does so, members of the Guard called to duty 
operate in accordance with State laws or under emer- 
gency authority proclaimed by the Governor. 

Directorate. Civil disturbance assistance activities of the 
Department of Defense were carried out on an ad hoc 
basis until the mid-1960’s, when a Directorate was estab- 
lished within the Department of the Army with the capa- 
bility of controlling multiple civil disturbances. 

Department of Defense Directive 3025.12, Employ- 
ment of Military Resources in the Event of Civil Disturb- 
ances, designates the Secretary of the Army as the Execu- 
tive Agent for all matters pertaining to planning for and 
deployment of Department of Defense resources in the 
event of civil disturbances. It is the operational function 
of the Directorate of Military Support, within the Office 
of the Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, to provide Federal mili- 
tary force which can speedily respond to directives from 
the President. It provides proper staff support, develops 
policy, advises the Secretary of the Army and Chief of 
Staff, supervises and coordinates the execution of ap- 
proved plans, and monitors the development of control 
measures, equipment, literature, and training in the civil 
disturbance area. The Directorate also supervises opera- 
tions involving all Federal military response to civil dis- 
orders and maintains an around-the-clock watch team 
in the Army Operations Center to monitor imminent and 
ongoing disorders. 
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Revision. As a result of experience gained in preceding 
years, a revision of Department of Defense Directive 
3025.12 was approved by the Secretary of Defense and 
implemented by the Under Secretary of the Army on 
November 4, 1970. It contained the following major 
additions or changes : 

( 1 ) The prepositioning of more than a battalion-sized 
unit would be undertaken only with the informal ap- 
proval of the President. This change reflected specific 
guidance in the Interdepartmental Action Plan for Civil 
Disturbances. 

(2) The Department of Defense Executive Agent 
(The Secretary of the Aimy) was given responsibility for 
improving and evaluating the capabilities of the National 
Guard in civil disturbance operations. This also reflected 
specific guidance contained in the Interdepartmental 
Action Plan. 

( 3 ) Based on operational experience, the classification 
of military resources available for loan was made more 
complete and descriptive and procedures concerning the 
approval of loan requests more definitive. 

(4) The revised directive also clarified the responsi- 
bility for the Department of Defense onsite Public Affairs 
Chief, indicated the prerogative of the White House to 
assign public affairs responsibility to either the Depart- 
ment of Defense or to the Department of Justice in any 
given disturbance, provided guidance to military com- 
manders receiving requests from civilian authorities for 
civil disturbance training assistance, and stated that 
Department of Defense civilians (notably firefighting per- 
sonnel) should not be used to assist civil authorities in 
connection with civil disturbances. 

Background 

The use of Federal force to control civil disturbances has 
a long histoiy. Federal forces were first used by President 
Washington during the Whisky Rebellion of 1794. At 
that time, because of violent resistance in western Penn- 
sylvania to a Federal tax on the production of whisky, 
the President requisitioned 15,000 militia men from Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, New Jersey, and Virginia, and placed 
General (Light Horse) Harry Lee, then Governor of 
Virginia, in command. In short order, this force brought 
the insurrection under control and restored the authority 
of the Government. 

^ Since that time, various Presidents, under constitu- 
tional and statutory authority, have used troops in a 
number of disturbances. This has led to the establishment 
of the precedent currently reflected in national policy. 
State authorities requested the assistance of Federal forces 
at least eight times in the 19th century, and on several 
occasions, troops were actually deployed. 


troops from 1964 to the fall of 1968 were the civil rights 
march from Selma to Montgomery, Ala., in 1965, which 
did not result in a civil disturbance; the Detroit, Mich., 
riot of 1967; the anti-Vietnam war demonstration at the 
Pentagon in 1967 ; and the riots in Baltimore, Md., Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Chicago, 111., that followed the murder 
of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., in April 1968. 

Civil disturbance planning. The primary responsibility 
for coordinating the planning and rendering of militaiy 
assistance to civil authorities in domestic disturbances is 
a historic function of the Department of the Army, The 
Army accepts this function with reluctance, since iden- 
tification with police activity is not in consonance with its 
mission of national defense. As a result, planning for civil 
disturbances prior to 1963 was accomplished on an ad 
hoc basis, with discussion of the subject limited to training 
manuals and other Army publications. 

Difficulties over voter registration in Oxford, Mis.s., 
and troubles in Alabama led to increased civil disturb- 
ance planning by the Army and the Department of Justice 
in April 1963. In May 1963, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
instructed the United States Strike Command to pre- 
pare detailed plans for the deployment of civil disturbance 
forces to and from objective areas within the continental 
United States. 

Accordingly, on July 20, 1963, Strike Command pub- 
lished an operations plan, entitled CINCSTRIKE 
OPLAN 563. Under this plan, nicknamed STEEP HILL, 
21,000 troops, comprising seven brigades, became avail- 
able for riot duty. The original STEEP HILL plan re- 
mained in effect during the next 4 years, with revisions 
limited to force structure. It resulted in a considerable 
number of implementing plans as subordinate units per- 
fected their own roles in civil disturbance operations. In 
February 1967, the Strike Command changed the nick- 
name of CINCSTRIKE 563 from STEEP HILL to 
GARDEN PLOT. Although the STEEP HILL period 
ended, the planning structure remained the same. 

Commission on Civil Disorders. On July 28, 1967, after 
more than 150 cities reported disorders ranging from 
minor disturbances to such violent outbursts as the large- 
scale riots in Newark, N.J., and Detroit, Mich., the Presi- 
dent established the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders. The purpose of the Commission was to 
identify the causes of rioting and to recommend what 
might be done to rid American society of those causes. 

Army plan. At the same time, the Army embarked on a 
greatly expanded program of preparing for possible fu- 
ture disturbances. This program included a comprehen- 
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sive training program for both the National Guard and 
the Regular Army ; a course at Fort Gordon, Ga., designed 
to improve coordinated planning by civil police, the Reg- 


State Police are joined by National Guard, called upon to 
assist during demonstrations on the campus of the University 
of Maryland in 1971. (Washington Evening Star photo) 


ular Army, and the National Guard ; and a significantly 
expanded planning effort by the Army. Planning pro- 
gressed rapidly and by January 31, 1968, new plans had 
been prepared for Federal and National Guard forces 
to deal with simultaneous civil disturbances wnthin the 
continental United States. 

The Detroit riot of July 1967 prompted the Army Chief 
of Staff to establish on August 4, 1967, a task group to 
study every aspect of the Army’s role in civil disturbances. 

Foremost among the projects of the task group was 
the development of a revised civil disturbance plan. Its 
purpose was to provide the basic guidance necessary for 
the development of plans at all levels to insure that De- 
partment of the Army responsibilities in civil disturbance 
operations were promptly and effectively accomplished. 
Subordinate headquarters were to implement the depart- 
mental plans by preparing the necessary operational and 
supporting plans. 


of the packets was to assist Federal forces to be ir.ore 
responsive during the first few hours of Federal 
commitment. 

The packets summarized vital statistics of the local 
government, including its recent history of civil disturb- 
ances, and the training readiness of local police forces. 
The packets also listed Federal, State, and local agencies 
and officials, important commercial firms, utility and 
transportation companies, and airports and helicopter 
landing zones. Each packet contained annotated maps 
showing the locations of all important facilities. 

Plan outline. Planning assumed that civil disturbances 
could occur simultaneously in 25 high priority areas. 
Planners also anticipated that the total strength of forces 
involved might reach five brigades of 10,000 men in each 
high priority area. This figure included all participating 
services and Reserve components plus supporting ele- 
ments, with the exception of Washington, D.C., where 


Planning packets- On August 25, 1967, the Department 
of the Army sponsored a conference on civil disturbances 
to discuss the planning, coordination, and liaison to be 
undertaken between the Army, the National Guard, and 
local officials. Following the conference, the Army in- 
stituted liaison visits to all State Adjutants General within 
the continental limits of the United States and prepared 
planning packets on a number of cities in which there was 
reason to believe, on the basis of available information. 


forces totaling 30,000 troops were planned. 

Operations and support plans were prepared for each 
of the 25 high priority areas to include provisions for em- 
ploying available National Guard and designated Reserve 
units. Twenty-six civil disturbance task force headquar- 
ters (one for each high priority city, except Washington, 
D.G., for which two were provided) were designated to 
insure timely and effective response to disturbances oc- 
curring simultaneously in different geographical areas. 


that there might be future civil disturbances. The purpose In addition, planning provided for prepositioning com- 
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munications equipment, search lights, public address 
equipment, protective masks, dispersers for riot control 
agents, and riot control chemical munitions at selected 
depots. 

The task group was dissolved on January 22, 1968, 
upon the establishment of the Department of the Army 
Civil Disturbance Committee, the membership of which 
was much the same as that of the task group. The com- 
mittee thereupon undertook to supervise the completion 
of the actions initiated by this task group and to serve as 
the Department of the Army planning group when an 
actual civil disturbance was either anticipated or in prog- 
ress. Initial action ivas devoted to the publication, on 
February 1, 1968, of the Department of the Army Civil 
Disturbance Plan, GARDEN PLOT. 

As the Armys planning for civil disturbances became 
more sophisticated, so did the Army’s staff organization 
for conducting civil disturbance operations from its Wash- 
ington Headquarters. Within the span of a few years, the 
Army moved from a special ad hoc group responding to 
each incident, to a completely established directorate 
devoted entirely to civil disturbance planning and 
operations. 


King assassination. The multiple disorders which fol- 
bwed the assassination of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., emphasized the necessity for a Department of 
Defense agency to centralize and direct the Department 
. Defense functions required for the control of multiple 
civil disturbances. Accordingly, in April 1968 the Direc- 
torate of Civil Disturbance Planning and Operations 
(later redesignated the Directorate of Military Support) 

was established by the Secretary of Defense. 


Washington Spring Project. Watch Teams establishec 
a part of the new Directorate assumed around-the-cl 
operations during the Washington Spring Project in 19 
Phis w^ the period when thousands of people conven 
upon Washington, D.C., and erected a temporary cai 
known as Resurrection City, The stated purpose of 
ashington Spring Project demonstration was to br 
to the attention of Congress the plight of the poor peo 
of the nation. Thus the Directorate, conceived duri 
the cr^is of the April riots, began operations during 1 
cntical penod of the Washington Spring Project. 

1968 Democratic Convention. The threat of civil c 
turbmce continued in August 1968 with the opening 
the Democratic National Convention in Chicago. Ma 
statements from dissident groups indicated determin 
activiti^ to disrupt the proceedings of the conventic 
Local, State, and Federal agencies therefore made exte 
sive preparations. Joint planning conferences were ht 


during the months preceding the convention to coordinate 
contingency plans. As a precautionaiy measure, on 
August 24, 1968, a force of Federal troops was preposi- 
tioned in the Chicago area. When local and State police 
were able to handle the situation, the task force was re- 
deployed to home station on August 30. 


FY 1970 disorders. Though FY 1970 showed a decrease 
in the threat of large-scale racial disorders, there were 
serious incidents of antiwar and student-related activi- 
ties which involved the danger of violent disorders beyond 
the control capabilities of local and State authorities. The 
first major incident of this type had occurred in October 
1967 when, as mentioned previously, a large crowd of anti- 
war protesters assembled at the Pentagon. On that oc- 
casion, Federal troops were employed at the Pentagon 
to protect Federal property and to prevent disruption of 
Department of Defense functions. 

As a precaution against the possibility of civil distutb- 
ance growing out of antiwar demonstrations. Federal 
forces were strategically deployed on four occas:ions dur-^ 
ingFY 1970. 

Although National Guard troops were called on lOL 
occasions to control incipient or actual civil disorders ini 
FY 1970, there were no incidents which required actual; 
employment of Federal troops to restore order. i 

Though public disorder was frequent, it decreased in; 
intensity from the high water mark of April 1968. Con-' 
sequently, the number of metropolitan areas designated as ^ 
likely to experience disorder of such magnitude as to re-; 
quire Federal assistance was substantially reduced. A cor- i 
responding reduction was made in the number of active? 
Army and Army Reserve units required to be trained and 
maintained in readiness for civil disturbance operations. i 

Antiwar moratoriums. The first FY 1970 deployment of 
Federal troops resulted from the Moratorium again.st 
the Vietnam War, which was scheduled for October 12) 
1969. A number of antiwar organizations throughout the 
United States pledged their support and stated their in- 
tentions to disrupt activities at several military installa- 
tions. To protect installations faced with the greatest 
threat of disorder, small contingents of military troops 
were deployed to Fort Dix, N.J. ; Rock Island Arsenal, III, ; 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa. ; Boston Army Base, Mass. ; and Fort 
Hamilton, N.Y. Violent disruptions occurred only at Fort 
Dix, and these were quickly contained by local and 
military police. 

During the period November 13-15, 1969, extensive 
Moratorium activities took place at Washington, D.G., 
cities across the country, notably San Francisco, 
a 1 Though events were monitored by Department of 
the Army personnel in San Francisco, only in the National 
Capital were Federal troops actually deployed. There, ' 
more t an 11,000 troops were prepositioned in anticipa- 
tion of possible disorder. These units were carefully con- i 
mission strictly defined by the Directorate i 
ot Civil Disturbance Planning and Operations. Sub- J 
sequent to the Moratorium, two major incidents of vio- i 
leime were successfully brought under control by local law i 
enforcement personnel. 


bers of the Black Panther Party in New Haven, Conn, 
provi e the basis in May 197 0 for a large-scale protesi 
y s u ents and others, raising the imminent prospect oJ 
^oence.^The Governor of Connecticut requested thai 
federal forces be prepositioned near the scene of the 
demonstration. In response to this request, the Presideni 






directed the Department of Defense to provide necessary 
forces. Two brigades were airlifted to military installa- 
tions in nearby States where they would be available for 
use if needed. No large-scale violence took place, however, 
and the troops were returned to their home bases without 
actually being employed to maintain order. 

Kent State protest. The final prepositioning of Federal 
troops in FY 1970 occurred on May 9, 1970, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Antiwar and student groups responding 
to American military operations in Cambodia and the 
deaths of four students at Kent State University called 
for a mass protest gathering in front of the White House. 
A request by the Secret Service for assistance in protect- 
ing the President and preventing the destruction of 
Federal property resulted in the prepositioning by the 
Department of Defense of Federal troops near the White 
Flouse. 

Once again, the employment of military forces was not 
required, since police were able to contain the relatively 
minor violence which erupted. However, military re- 
sources were provided to meet the medical and health- 
related needs of the citizens. Water trucks, salt tablets, 
and first aid assistance were made available. 

FY 1971 disorder. Only one major disorder occurred 
during FY 1971 which required the employment of Fed- 
eral forces. Statements as early as September 11, 1970, 
by various antiwar groups indicated that Washington, 
D.G., would be the scene of a series of antiwar demon- 
strations during April and May 1971. First, an ad hoc 
group of women planned to stage a march on the Pen- 
tagon on April 10. Next, the Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War planned to demonstrate at key Federal agencies 


U.S Army troops posted in readiness during the May Day 1971 
demonstrations. (Washington Evening Star photo) 

during the week of April 19-23. A march and demon- 
stration were planned by the National Peace Action Coali- 
tion for April 24. Finally, during the period May 3-5 
the Peoples Coalition for Peace and Justice planned to 
conduct demonstrations intended to close down the 
Government. 

The most serious threat was the possibility of having 
a large number of cars abandoned during the early 
morning rush hours on the main roads leading to the 
District during the early stages of the May 3-5 activity. 
The Department of Justice and the District of Columbia 
Government held frequent planning conferences during 
March and April to coordinate Government plans and 
actions to counteract these threats. 

During these early conferences there was no indication 
that the demonstrations would exceed the crowd capa- 
bility of the Metropolitan Police Department supported 
by the District of Columbia National Guard. Considera- 
tion was given to the use of Federal military resources 
only to assist the police in removing stalled vehicles or 
other obstacles to traffic which might occur during the 
May demonstrations. On April 20, indications that the 
Pentagon might be the target of sizable demonstrations 
during the period from April 24 through May 5 resulted 
in preparations to implement contingency plans for use 
of troops to protect the Pentagon and other Federal 
properties and functions as required. 

Although the April 24 demonstration was attended by 
an estimated crowd of 200,QG0 persons, it was orderly and 
unmarred by serious incident. Elements of the District 
of Columbia National Guard were deputized as special 
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police and used to relieve Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment personnel in outlying police districts. Neither the 
Guard nor Federal forces was employed. 

April 29. On April 29, 1971, however, it appeared likely 
that it would be necessary to preposition Federal forces 
in Washington during the threatened May demonstra- 
tion. Accordingly, designated Federal forces were placed 
on an increased alert status. On May 1, the threat of 
widespread disorder appeared imminent. As a result, 
the Deputy Attorney General requested that a force of 
Federal troops be moved to assembly areas around Wash- 
ington on an expedited basis. On the morning of May 3, 
Federal forces provided security on several critical bridges 
crossing the Potomac River into Washington, at the Pen- 
tagon, and at several key positions inside the District. 

Disruptive activities by the demonstrators commenced 
at 5:50 a.m. and police were confronted by widespread 
hit-and-run tactics. Disorder continued throughout the 
morning rush hour. By 1:00 p.m., the disruptive activiti- 
ties had decreased significantly. During the evening rush 
hour of May 3 and again on the morning of May 4, Fed- 
eral forces were employed to secure critical bridges and 
traffic intersections. During the morning of May 4, no 
serious interruptions in traffic occurred and the intensity 
of the demonstration decreased to the point where release 
of Federal troops was considered appropriate. Accord- 
ingly, redeployment began on May 4 and was completed 
on May 6, 1971. 

Loan of material. In addition to Federal troop support, a 
considerable amount of material was loaned or expended 
at the request of the Department of Justice. This included 
900 blankets loaned to the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment and 8,500 additional blankets stored at Andrews Air 
Force Base for loan if requested. Ten thousand meals 
(combat rations) were issued to the Metropolitan Police 
Department, and 21,000 additional meals were stored at 
Andrews Air Force Base for possible future requirements. 
Assorted medicines were issued to the Public Health Serv- 
ice by Walter Reed General Flospital for use at the 
Metropolitan Police Department detention facility. 

During FY 1971, then, there were no confrontations be- 
tween Federal troops and demonstrators. Employment of 
Federal resources to assist local authorities in the protec- 
tion of Government property and functions was executed 
in an effective manner and without unfavorable inci- 
dents. 

No funds are appropriated for Department of Defense 
assistance to civil authorities in civil disturbances. De- 
partment of Defense expenditures in connection with 
support are obtained from funds allocated to other budget 
projects of the military services. 


Present Resources 

All Department of Defense resources may be employed in 
support of civil authorities during civil disturbances 
within the 50 States, District of Columbia, Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, U.S. possessions and territories, or 
any political subdivision thereof consistent with defense 
priorities. These resources include the active Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marines as well as National Guard when 
called or ordered to Federal service. Active Army and 
Marine Corps forces and the National Guard have been 
trained and equipped for civil disturbance control opera- 
tions. Special items of equipment available for civil dis- 
turbance operations include plastic face shields, I'iot 
batons, protective vests, riot shotguns, and chemical 
munitions. 


Loans of Military Resources to 
Civil Authorities 

In certain limited situations, the Department of Defense 
makes temporary, emergency loans of military equipment 
to State and local law enforcement agencies to help quell 
civil disorders. Resource loans constitute the largest pro- 
gram of Department of Defense assistance to civil au- 
thorities, and although they comprise a significant por- 
t’on of Department of Defense support provided under 
Directive 3025.12, civil authorities are encouraged to pro- 
vide sufficient resources to minimize reliance on Depart- 
ment of Defense assistance. These loans accomplish a 
military purpose because they lessen the likelihood that 
Federal troops or National Guard forces will have to be 
called on. 

The program has an additional advantage. When either 
Federal or National Guard forces are needed to aid civil 
authorities, funds expended must be those appropriated 
by Congress. The States pay most of the cost when the 
National Guard is serving as State militia, even if 
federally supplied equipment and materials are used and 
expended. Appropriated funds can therefore be saved 
through short-term loans without violating congressional 
instructions not to spend money for a purpose not in- 
tended by Congress. Long-term or indefinite loans, on 
the other hand, cannot be satisfactorily justified on this 
basis, and such loans are not permitted by current policy. 

Formal policy. Prior to the Detroit riot of 1967, there 
was no formal policy for loan of military resources to civil 
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authorities. A policy was first established in memoranda 
from the Deputy Secretary of Defense, dated July 28 and 
September 30, 1967. These memoranda remained policy 
until publication of Department of Defense Directive 
3025.12, Employment of Military Resources in the Event 
of Civil Disturbances, on June 8, 1968. Based on the guid- 
ance of this directive, as later revised, and problems en- 
countered in recovering outstanding loans, the Directorate 
for Civil Disturbance Planning and Operations developed 
the loan concept contained in the current Department 
of the Army Civil Disturbance Plan. 

Approval of loan requests. Approval of loan requests is 
based on the sensitivity of the item requested. Accordingly, 
Department of Defense resources are classified in three 
groups : Group One, consisting of personnel, arms, ammu- 
nition, tank-automotive equipment, and aircraft; Group 
Two, including riot control agents (chemical munitions), 
concertina wire, and other like military equipment used 
to enforce law and maintain order; and Group Three, 
providing for items essentially of a protective nature such 
as masks, helmets, and armored vests. 

Requests for resources classified as Group One may 
only be approved by the Department of Defense Execu- 
tive Agent (delegated to the Under Secretary of the 
Army) with authority further to delegate Group Two 
approval to the Director and Deputy Director of Military 
Support and to a task force commander when required. 
Group Three resources may be apjoroved for loan by the 
service Secretaries, Continental United States Armv and 
Military District of Washington commanders, Air Force 
base commanders, and Naval District commandants. 
Requests for personnel to be used in a direct law enforce- 
ment role must be made by the legislature or Governor 
of a State in accordance with 10 U.S.G. 331. Pursuant to 
the Posse Gomitatus Act, Department of Defense oper- 
ating personnel emiiloyed in connection with loaned 
equipment may not be used in a direct law enforcement 
role. 

Installation commanders are authorized to provide 
em.ergen (7 explosive ordnance dis]Dosal service and fire- 
fighting assistance in connection with civil disturbances. 
Where installation lire departments have mutual aid 
agreements with nearby civil communities, the installation 
commander is authorized to provide emergency civilian 
or mixed civilian and military firefighting assistance. 

In the absence of a mutal aid agreement, and when in 
the best interest of the United States, a' commander hav- 
ing Group Three approval authority is authorized to 
provide emergency civilian or mixed civilian and military 
assistance in extinguishing fires and in preserving life and 
property from fire within the vicinity of an installation. 

In either case, civilian firefighters may be used, 
provided : 

(1) In civil disturbance situations where there is sig- 
nificant danger of physical harm to firefighters, the civil- 
ian employees volunteer for the assignment; 

(2) Plrefighting equipment is not used for riot con- 
trol; and 

(3) Civil authorities recognize that prior to the com- 
mitment of Federal forces to assist in restoring law and 
order, the protection of firefighting crews and equipment 
is the responsibility, in ascending order, of municipal, 
county, and State officials. Failure on the part of such 
authorities to recognize this responsibility or to provide 
adequate qDrotection constitutes grounds for refusal to 
commit installation resources or for withdrawal of re- 
sources already employed. 


Military installation stockage is usually adequate to 
meet the requests of civil authorities. Wide dispersion of 
these installations provides balanced geographical distri- 
bution. Requests for loans may be made to the local instal- 
lation, Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine, or Department 
of Defense agency, e.g., Defense Supply .A.gency. If the 
local installation is unable to provide the requested item, 
the request is passed through the chain of command until 
it can be supplied. All resources are loaned contingent on 
availability and noninterference with the mission of the 
Department of Defense. 

Types of loans. Loans are categorized by type contingent 
upon the duration of the loan period. Type I loans are 
made to meet an urgent need during an actual disorder, 
up to a maximum term of 15 days. Type II loans are made 
to meet a need in anticipation of an imminent threatened 
civil disorder. Loans of this type have a maximum term 
of 90 days. Such loans may be granted to a civil authority 
when a binding ]ourchase contract has been executed to 
procure resources substantially similar to the military 
property requested and there is substantial lead time be- 
fore delivery. Both Type I and II loans may be extended 
for good cause shown. 

A loan agreement to include provisions for a fidelity 
bond will be executed concurrently with all loans of mili- 
tary pro]3erty to civil authorities. Bond will be forfeited 
for failure to return loaned pro]3erty only with the con- 
currence of the Department of Defense Executive Agent. 

Sixty-four loan requests from 27 separate municipalities 
(including National Guard requests) were approved in 
FY 1970. Diu’ing FY 1971, 40 loan requests from 15 
municipalities (including National Guard requests) were 
approved. Fifteen different types of equipment were 
loaned with a total property value of $288,698. 

Civil Disturbance Orientation 
and Training Programs 

The Department of Defense conducts orientation and 
training programs for military personnel, State and local 
law enforcement officers, safety personnel, and other se- 
lected government officials with a view to sharing expertise 
and improving cooperation between civil and military 
leaders in crime prevention and law enforcement. 

These programs include the Senior Officers Civil Dis- 
turbance Orientation Course (SEADOG) , riot control 
demonstrations for the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Training Academy, and a Border Patrol Civil Disturbance 
Orientation Course. 
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police and used to relieve Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment personnel in outlying police districts. Neither the 
Guard nor Federal forces was employed. 

April 29. On April 29, 1971, however, it appeared likely 
that it would be necessary to preposition Fedei’al forces 
in Washington during the threatened May demonstra- 
tion. Accordingly, designated Federal forces were placed 
on an increased alert status. On May 1, the threat of 
widespread disorder appeared imminent. As a result, 
the Deputy Attorney General requested that a force of 
Federal troops be moved to assembly areas around Wash- 
ington on an expedited basis. On the morning of May 3, 
Federal forces provided security on several critical bridges 
crossing the Potomac River into Washington, at the Pen- 
tagon, and at several key positions inside the District. 

Disruptive activities by the demonstrators commenced 
at 5 1 50 a.m. and police were confronted by widespread 
hit-and-run tactics. Disorder continued throughout the 
morning rush hour. By 1:00 p.m., the disruptive activiti- 
ties had decreased significantly. During the evening rush 
hour of May 3 and again on the morning of May 4, Fed- 
eral forces were employed to secure critical bridges and 
traffic intersections. During the morning of May 4, no 
serious interruptions in traffic occurred and the intensity 
of the demonstration decreased to the point where release 
of Federal troops was considered appropriate. Accord- 
ingly, redeployment began on May 4 and was completed 
on May 6, 1971. 

Loan of material. In addition to Federal troop support, a 
considerable amount of material was loaned or expended 
at the request of the Department of Justice. This included 
900 blankets loaned to the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment and 8,500 additional blankets stored at Andrews Air 
Force Base for loan if requested. Ten thousand meals 
(combat rations) were issued to the Metropolitan Police 
Deoartment, and 21.000 additional meals were stored at 


Present Resources 

All Department of Defense resources may be employed in 
support of civil authorities during civil disturbances 
within the 50 States, District of Columbia, Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, U.S. possessions and territories, or 
any political subdivision thereof consistent with defense 
priorities. These resources include the active Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marines as well as National Guard when 
called or ordered to Federal service. Active Army and 
Marine Corps forces and the National Guard have been 
trained and equipped for civil disturbance control opera- 
tions. Special items of equipment available for civil dis- 
turbance operations include plastic face shields, riot 
batons, protective vests, riot shotguns, and chemical 
munitions. 


Loans of Military Resources to 
Civil Authorities 

In certain limited situations, the Department of Defense 
makes temporary, emergency loans of military equipment 
to State and local law enforcement agencies to help quell 
civil disorders. Resource loans constitute the largest pro- 
gram of Department of Defense assistance to civil au- 
thorities, and although they comprise a significant por- 
tion of Department of Defense support provided under 
Directive 3025.12, civil authorities are encouraged to pro- 
vide sufficient resources to minimize I’eliance on Depart- 
ment of Defense assistance. These loans accomplish a 
military purpose because they lessen the likelihood that 
Federal troops or National Guard forces will have to be 
called on. 

The program has an additional advantage. When either 
Federal or National Guard forces are needed to aid civil 
authorities, funds expended must be those appropriated 
by Congress. The States pay most of the cost when the 
National Guard is serving as State militia, even if 
federally supplied equipment and materials are used and 
expended. Appropriated funds can therefore be saved 
through short-term loans without violating congressional 
instructions not to spend money for a purpose not in- 
tended by Congress. Long-term or indefinite loans, on 
the other hand, cannot be satisfactorily justified on this 
basis, and such loans are not permitted by current policy. 

Formal policy. Prior to the Detroit riot of 1967, there 
was no formal policy for loan of military resources to civil 
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authorities. A policy was first established in memoranda 
from the Deputy Secretary of Defense, dated July 28 and 
September 30, 1967. These memoranda remained policy 
until publication of Department of Defense Directive 
3025.12, Employment of Military Resources in the Event 
of Civil Disturbances, on June 8, 1968. Based on the guid- 
ance of this directive, as later revised, and problems en- 
countered in recovering outstanding loans, the Directorate 
for Civil Disturbance Planning and Operations developed 
the loan concept contained in the current Department 
of the Army Civil Disturbance Plan. 

Approval of loan requests. Approval of loan requests is 
based on the sensitivity of the item requested. Accordingly, 
Department of Defense resources are classified in three 
groups : Group One, consisting of personnel, arms, ammu- 
nition, tank-automotive equipment, and aircraft; Group 
Two, including riot control agents (chemical munitions), 
concertina wire, and other like military equipment used 
to enforce law and maintain order; and Group Three, 
providing for items essentially of a protective nature such 
as masks, helmets, and armored vests. 

Requests for resources classified as Group One may 
only be approved by the Department of Defense Execu- 
tive Agent (delegated to the Under Secretary of the 
Army) with authority further to delegate Group Two 
approval to the Director and Deputy Director of Military 
Support and to a task force commander when required. 
Group Three resources may be approved for loan by the 
service Secretaries, Continental United States Armv and 
Military District of Washington commanders, Air Force 
base commanders, and Naval District commandants. 
Requests for personnel to be used in a direct law enforce- 
ment role must be made by the legislature or Governor 
of a State in accordance with 10 U.S.G. 331. Pursuant to 
the Posse Gomitatus Act, Department of Defense oper- 
ating personnel emifioyed in connection with loaned 
equipment may not be used in a direct law enforcement 
role. 

Installation commanders are authoriTied to provide 
emergency explosive ordnance disposal service and fire- 
fighting assistance in connection with civil disturbances. 
Where installation fire departments have mutual aid 
agreements with nearby civil communities, the installation 
commander is authorized to pi’ovide emergency civilian 
or mixed civilian and military firefighting assistance. 

In the absence of a mutal aid agreement, and when in 
the best interest of the United States, a' commander hav- 
ing Group Three approval authority is authorized to 
provide emergency civilian or mixed civilian and military 
assistance in extinguishing fires and in preserving life and 
property from fire within the vicinity of an installation. 

In cither case, civilian firefighters may be used, 
provided ; 

(1) In civil disturbance situations where there is sig- 
nificant danger of physical harm to firefighters, the civil- 
ian employees volunteer for the assignment; 

(2) Firefighting equipment is not used for riot con- 
trol; and 

(3) Civil authorities recognize that prior to the com- 
mitment of Federal forces to assist in restoring law and 
order, the protection of firefighting crews and equipment 
is the responsibility, in ascending order, of municipal, 
county, and State officials. Failure on the part of such 
authorities to recognize this responsibility or to provide 
adequate protection constitutes grounds for refusal to 
commit installation resources or for withdrawal of re- 
sources already employed. 


Military installation stockage is usually adequate to 
meet the requests of civil authorities. Wide dispersion of 
these installations provides balanced geographical distri- 
bution. Requests for loans may be made to the local instal- 
lation, Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine, or Department 
of Defense agency, e.g.. Defense Supply Agency. If the 
local installation is unable to provide the requested item, 
the request is passed through the chain of command until 
it can be supplied. All resources are loaned contingent on 
availability and noninterference with the mission of the 
Department of Defense. 

Types of loans. Loans are categorized by type contingent 
upon the duration of the loan period. Type I loans are 
made to zneet an urgent need during an actual disorder, 
up to a maximum term of 15 days. Type II loans are made 
to meet a need in anticijDation of an imminent threatened 
civil disorder. Loans of this type have a maximum term 
of 90 days. Such loans may be granted to a civil authority 
when a binding purchase contract has been executed to 
procure resources substantially similar to the military 
property requested and there is substantial lead time be- 
fore delivery. Both Type I and II loans may be extended 
for good cause shown. 

A loan agreement to include provisions for a fidelity 
bond will be executed concurrently with all loans of mili- 
tary pro]3erty to civil authorities. Bond will be forfeited 
for failure to return loaned property ozily with the con- 
currence of the Department of Defense Executive Agent. 

Sixty-four loan requests from 27 separate municipalities 
(including National Guard requests) were approved in 
FY 1970. During FY 1971, 40 loan requests from 15 
municipalities (including National Guai'd requests) were 
approved. Fifteen different types of equipment were 
loaned with a total property value of $288,698. 

Civil Disturbance Orientation 
and Training Programs 

The Department of Defense conducts orientation and 
training programs for anilitarv personnel, State and local 
law enforcement officers, safety personnel, and other se- 
lected government officials with a view to sharing expertise 
and improving cooperation between civil and military 
leaders in crime prevention and law enforcement. 

These programs include the Senior Officers Givil Dis- 
turbance Orientation Gourse (SEADOG) , riot control 
demonstrations for the Federal Bureaix of Investigation 
Training Academy, and a Border Patrol Givil Disturbance 
Orientation Gourse. 
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During FY 1971, orientation and training courses con- 
ducted by the Department of Defense were attended by 
105,919 persons from outside the Department of Defense. 
Plans are underway to increase civil law enforcement par- 
ticipation in these programs, which are discussed below. 

SEADOC 

As part of its overall function in support of civil authori- 
ties in civil disturbances, the U.S. Army operates the 
Seiiior Officers Civil Disturbance Orientation Course 
(SEADOC). 

The course offers instruction for senior military officers, 
police, and government law enforcement officials in civil 
disturbance control planning and operations. 

The Military Police School at Fort Gordon, Ga.,^ con- 
ducts the week-long course on an average of twice a 
month. It is aimed at achieving a common background 
and mutual understanding between military and civilian 
law enforcement representatives. Emphasis is placed on 
increased general awareness of the range of problems in- 
volved in civil disorders as well as on providing proper 
preventive and preparatory measures and employing 
functional management techniques during actual 
confrontations. 

Scope. The scope of the course encompasses discussion of 
past civil disturbance operations, manifestations of dis- 
sent, police-press-community relationships, special threats, 
operational techniques, police intelligence, interagency 
authority and responsibility, legal aspects of managing 
civil disorders, and use of munitions and special equip- 
ment. The respective roles of municipal. State, and Fed- 
eral agencies are reviewed and an evaluation is made of 
community plans and preparations. 

Background. Planning for SEADOC goes back to 1964- 
when the President, in a White liouse press statement, 
instructed the Secretary of Defense to enlarge the Army’s 
program for demonstrations of riot control techniques. 
On September 26, 1964, the President stated that he 
wanted training in these techniques to be made avail- 
able to the National Guard and local police. The Army 
developed a coordinated plan to carry out the President’s 
policy. 

A proposed plan to enlarge the program for the dem- 
onstration of riot control techniques was formulated in 
October 1964. It encompassed a long-range response by 
recommending the establishment of a civil disturbance 
instruction course. This training course was to be offered 
primarily to the Active Army and National Guard and 
secondarily to civilian authorities designated by the FBI. 

Eligibility requirements were relaxed in January 1969 
with issuance of Chief of Staff Memorandum 69-9. This 
memorandum provided for attendance by senior officers 
of Active and Reserve components from all of the mili- 
tary services, civil law enforcement agencies, and key 
civilian officials, such as mayors, fire chiefs, and civil de- 
fense officials. Senior officers were defined as military 
officers in the grade of major and above, and civilians of 
equivalent grade. 

The first Senior Officers Civil Disturbance Orientation 
Course was conducted in 1968, having been established 
by direction of the Chief of Staff, Army, in January of 
that year. Guidance initiating the course was set forth 
in Chief of Staff Memorandum 68-15, dated January 15, 
1968. It directed the Department of the Army to institute 
a training course on an “as required” basis to provide 
instruction in civil disturbance planning and operations 


for senior officers of the Active Army, National Guard, 
Army Reserve, civil police, and civil police mobile train- 
ing teams. Beginning on February 12, 1968, one course 
was conducted each week for the next 15 months with 
an attendance of 2,513 military officers and 1,125 civilian 
officials. 

Funding. Initially, the course was operated with unpro- 
grammed funds. Direct costs totaled approximately 
$160,000, and indirect costs were approximately 
$175,000. This money was provided by diverting funds 
programmed for other uses by the Military Police School 
at Fort Gordon. For the first 15-month period, the course 
was conducted as an additional mission without an im 
crease in staff, faculty, or funds. 

Shortly after completion of this first series, new needs 
arose which justified resumption of the course in the third 
quarter FY 1970. The military services had requested 
training for approximately 1,600 personnel; civilian 
requests for attendance came to about 800. It was recom- 
mended that SEADOC be conducted twice monthly with 
70 students per class. To support this recommendation, 
33 personnel spaces and operating and travel funds of 
$103,100 for FY 1970 and $220,600 for FY 1971 were 
required. With the funding of $103,000 for FY 1970 in 
the Budget Execution Review, SEADOC was resumed 
on May 10, 1970. During the remainder of FY 1970, 235 
military and 104 civilians attended. 

Attendance. During FY 1971, a total of 1,505 students^ 
680 civilians and 825 military — attended. Attendance in 
FY 1971 indicated a steady increase in the number of 
civilians attending the course. Towards the end of the 
year, 50 percent of the class consisted of civilians. The' 
cost'in FY 1971 was approximately $155 per student for 
a total expenditure of $233,275. i 

In May 1971, the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin; 
istration (LEAA), part of the Department of Justice) 
proposed that civilian participation be increased from 
850 a year to 1,400 a year for a 5-year period. The cost oi 

that expansion was to be borne by LEAA. 

Riot Control Demonstration 

Allied in purpose and procedure to SEADOC are the 
riot control training seminars and riot control demonstrai 
tions conducted twice a year by the Provost Marshal Geii'l 
eral, Department of the Army, for students of the FBI 
National Training Academy. | 

A seminar preceding each demonstration provides ^ 
forum for the approximately 100 members of each FBI 
class to discuss problems of mutual concern to civil and 



military authorities and to learn of military plans and 
techniques. Each demonstration is attended by the FBI 
students, who are senior officials of civil law enforcement 
agencies, as well as by an audience of approximately 
3,000 invited military and civilian guests. 

Authority. These semiannual riot control seminars and 
demonstrations in support of FBI training are carried 
out under the Interdepartmental Action Plan for Civil 
Disturbance, dated April 1, 1969, and Army Staff Memo- 
randum 70-65, Planning and Training for Civil Disturb- 
ance Operations. 

Background. In October 1962, the Director of the FBI 
formally requested that the Army provide such instruc- 
tion. The current series of seminars and demonstrations 
has been conducted since June 1963 with one interruption 
during 1965-66. 

Each demonstration employs approximately 500 Army 
military police and engineer personnel. Normally, the 
Commanding General, U.S. Continental Army Com- 
mand, assigns the 519th Military Police Battalion, First 
United States Army, Fort George G. Meade, Md., to 
execute the mission. The demonstrations are held at Fort 
Belvoir, Va., and are supported by Army Engineer units. 
The seminar, which precedes each demonstration, is con- 
ducted by three members of the Army staff and one 
civilian law enforcement official. 

Funding. The Department of the Army pays for costs of 
the demonstrations. The average annual cost of each 
demonstration was $20,000 ($40,000 annually) through 
FY 1970. Changes in types and quantities of pyrotechnics 
used permitted reduction of the $21,000 cost of the Octo- 
ber 1970 demonstration to $18,000 in May 1971. Costs 
are projected at $36,000 for FY 1972. 

The Army is afforded an opportunity to send two 
officers to each session of the FBI National Academy 
without reimbursement to that agency for the costs of 
$1,800 per student ($7,200 annually) . The FBI provides 
leased lines valued at approximately $12,000 per year 
for National Grime Information Center terminals at each 
major Army command headquarters in the United States 
and the Office of the Provost Marshal General, without 
reimbursement. The Army also benefits from use of FBI 
computer services, the precise dollar value of which is 
undetermined. Accordingly, reimbursement for the riot 
control training is not requested of the FBI. 

Border Patrol Course 

From October 5-9, 1970, a special Civil Disturbance 
Orientation Course was conducted by the Military Police 


School, Fort Gordon, Ga., for members of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service Border Patrol, whose 
headquarters requested training assistance. Twenty-five 
ojBBcers attended the course, representing Border Patrol 
District Headquarters throughout the United States. 

Purpose. The purpose of the course was to prepare se- 
lected Border Patrol personnel to organize and present 
a civil disturbance operations training program within 
their respective districts. To accomplish this, a IJ/a-day 
program of instruction was presented. 

Phases. The first phase of instruction examined the nature 
of the civil disorder threat in the Nation as well as general 
considerations for effectively meeting that threat. Con- 
temporary social unrest, manifestations of dissent, and 
confrontation with management were also discussed. 

The second phase examined what can be done to pre- 
vent social tensions from escalating into major disturb- 
ances and what actions can be taken to prepare for 
disturbances. Subjects discussed included news media 
relations, police intelligence, interagency authority and 
responsibility, and planning and training considerations. 

The third phase examined operational doctrine for 
controlling civil disorder. Legal aspects of managing civil 
disorder, operational tasks and techniques, riot control 
formations, and riot control agents and special equipment 
wei'e among the subjects covered. 

The fourth phase examined development and man- 
agement of training programs. Subjects included pro- 
grams of instruction, instructional methods in media, 
lesson plan preparation, and speaking and communicat- 
ing generally. 

The final phase was a 4-hour tactical exercise designed 
to present participants with realistic situations likely to 
confront border patrol officers during civil disturbance 
control operations. 

No Department of the Army funds of a substantial 
amount were expended in the conduct of the course. The 
costs of travel, billeting, and per diem expenses were 
borne by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

Drug Abuse Among Service 
Personnel 

During FY 1971, the use of drugs in the Armed Forces, 
as in the Nation, increased. 

One measure of this was the number of military mem- 
bers investigated by law enforcement agencies because of 
drugs. This total increased by 80 percent from 1968 to 
1969, and by 38 percent from 1969 to 1970. 

In Vietnam during calendar year 1970, more than 
700 U.S. military members were investigated for involve- 
ment with hard narcotics. The corresponding figure for 
just the first calendar quarter of 1971 was more than 800. 

Marijuana was the illegal drug most often used by 
American troops worldwide, as is demonstrated by the 
statistics on numbers of military individuals investigated 
worldwide in the table on page 326. 

Heroin in Vietnam. It became clear by June 1970, that the 
most serious drug problem by far was that of the use of 
hard narcotics, particularly heroin, by troops in South 
Vietnam. 

At the time, and up to late June 1971, the number of 
military members using heroin and other drugs was 
unknown. During the first calendar quarter of 1971, more 
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than 3,600 Army personnel requested help under Amnesty 
(now called Exemption) programs to overcome their 
dependency on heroin. 

The consequences of drug abuse were alarming when 
viewed in terms of drug-related deaths during calendar 
year 1970. There were a total of 69 deaths from opiate 
abuse, and 26 deaths from the abuse of Darvon. 


Investigations of Military Personnel for Use of Hard 
Narcotics, Marijuana, and Dangerous Drugs 


Number of military indi- 
viduals investigated 

1968 1969 1970 

Narcotics: 




Army 

434 

961 

2, 306 

Navy 

382 

433 

623 

Air Force 

171 

259 

319 

Marine Corps 

203 

636 

733 

Total 

1, 190 

2, 289 

3, 981 

Marijuana: 




Army 

7, 450 

12, 739 

17, 472 

Navy 

4,395 

5, 909 

7,511 

Air Force 

2, 553 

3, 118 

2, 715 

Marine Corps 

2, 470 

4,210 

4, 795 

Total 

16,868 

25, 976 

32, 493 

Dangerous drugs: 




Army 

318 

1,453 

3, 013 

Navy 

1, 188 

1,447 

2, 476 

Air Force 

151 

245 

773 

Marine Corps 

447 

985 

1, 600 

Total 

2, 104 

4, 130 

7, 862 

With the introduction 

of urinalysis 

screening 

tech- 


niques in late FY 1971, the services are now able more 
accurately to determine the number of drug abusers. 
These techniques have now been in use for more than 
7 months and are assisting greatly in identifying drug 
abusers for early treatment, as well as acting as a deterrent 
to potential abusers. 

Statistics based on this scientific screening method thus 
far for FY 1972 indicate that the heroin epidemic in 
Vietnam has been reversed. 

Supplemental funds. On June 30, 1971, the Department 
of Defense submitted to Congress a supplement to the 
FY 1972 budget requesting $34,225,000 to undertake a 
major expansion of programs for the prevention of drug 
abuse and for the identification and treatment of drug- 
dependent persons in the Armed Forces. 

Impact on Civilian Law Enforcement 

Narcotic addiction and chronic drug abuse among cur- 
rent and former service personnel have a serious impact 
on the civil community and hence upon civilian law 
enforcement. 

The efforts of civilian police to control narcotics 
offenses are more difficult in those municipalities which 
are near military installations. Although specific figures 
are not available, it is clear that servicemen contribute 
to the magnitude of the overall problem. 

One qualification is that service personnel are more 
likely to be consumers of narcotics and dangerous drugs 
than pushers. 

Pressures of military life. Because of the unusual pres- 
sures of military life and the separation from home en- 


vironments, service members are possibly more suscepti- 
ble to drug use and thus offer a lucrative target to the 
big city traffickers. On the other . hand, because of the 
relatively closely supervised nature of life in barracks, 
servicemen have fewer opportunities to deal in drugs. 

Nevertheless their propensity to experiment and to 
obtain relief from the routine of military life as well as to 
escape from real or imagined grievances in service un- 
questionably increases the demand for drugs in those 
cities which are accessible to large numbers of servicemen 
on pass or leave. 

The task of civilian police in coping with the service 
member aspect of the problem is further complicated by 
the transitory nature of military life, which makes ap- 
prehension and conviction more difficult. 

Return to civilian life. Drug abusers who are not discov- 
ered and treated in service can become a problem for the 
communities in which they resume civilian life. To this 
extent the problem may become even more serious than 
before because of the existence of fewer restraints on per- 
sonal conduct in the civilian community than in the 
military. Thus, habits incidentally acquired in the mili- 
tary can become major troubles for civilian authority. 

Screening Program 

To reverse the impact of this situation on the civilian 
community, the military in early FY 1972 undertook new 
programs to screen members for drug addiction, identify 
offenders, and provide a minimum of 30 days of in-service 
treatment prior to separation for those so identified. 

In this way it is hoped that a measure of rehabilitation 
prior to separation will benefit both the individual and 
society, thus easing the already overburdened tasks of 
civilian law enforcement officials. The merits of these 
programs are being evaluated. 

New policy. In July 1970, a high-level task force, with 
representatives of the Secretary of Defense and all 
Services, was appointed to examine current policy and 
major programs in the drug area and to recommend ap- 
propriate policy revisions. As a result of the recommenda- 
tions of that task force, a new Department of Defense 
policy on drug abuse was issued in October 1970. 

Highlights of that policy include the following: 

[J] All military members. Active and Reserve, are to be 
informed and educated about the hazards and con- 
sequences of using drugs. 
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□ Maximum eflforts must be made to keep drug addicts 
from entering the Armed Forces and to cut off the 
sources of drug distribution within the Armed Forces. 

□ Where drug abuse occurs, the abus,ers must be dealt 
with quickly, firmly, fairly, and with enlightened 
methods. 

□ Military drug users are encouraged to turn themselves 
in for help as a means of overcoming their drug 
dependency. 

□ The military services are encouraged to conduct 
amnesty programs on a trial basis. 

Efforts increased. As a result of this new policy, the level 
of effort and the number of military activities related to 
drug control and treatment increased manyfold during 
the fiscal year. Many initiatives were taken by the military 
services and their commanders in establishing preventive 
and corrective drug programs. 

Innovative Programs 

The military services, in cooperation with other agencies 
of the Federal Government, have developed a number of 
programs to cope with the problem of heroin addiction 
and drug abuse. 

Reports on some of those programs follow. 

West Germany. During May 1970, a Joint Department 
of Defense and Department of Justice military drug in- 
vestigators training team was sent to Wiesbaden, West 
Germany, where classes were conducted by members of 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. Students 
in attendance were investigator members of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

Three public seminars for noninvestigative personnel 
were also conducted for U.S. dependent junior high 
school and high school students, enlisted men, noncom- 
missioned officers, officers, and interested adults. 

Far East. During November and December 1970, a joint 
Department of Defense and Department of Justice In- 
vestigator training school for the Far East was conducted 
in Japan by members of the Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs. Eighty-three U.S. military investigators at- 
tended the 2-week drug investigators school. They came 
from duty in Japan, Okinawa, Korea, Vietnam, Thailand, 
Taiwan, and the Philippines. 

Prior to, and concurrent with the school, 39 public semi- 
nars for noninvestigative personnel were held during the 
22j000-mile trip through the Pacific area. A total of 
22,660 military persons, dependents, and school teachers 
were in attendance in seminars in Hawaii, Guam, Japan, 
Okinawa, the Philippines, and Korea. 

Navy specialist program. The Navy has a drug abuse 
Education Specialist School in operation in San Diego, 
Calif. Upon graduation, the selected enlisted men stu- 
dents were assigned to major afloat and shore commands 
with a primary duty to organize training and education 
programs and provide counseling for those with drug 
problems. 

Dependent student program. A peer education program, 
called “Dope Stop,” utilized volunteer high school teen 
counselors to provide effective drug abuse information 
to dependent students in the elementary and junior high 
school grades. Such programs were established in the 
Marine Corps School at Quantico, Va., in the Air Force 
schools in the Philippines, and in the Army and Air Force 
schools in West Germany. 


Air Force seminars. In the Air Force, the Military Air- 
lift Command contracted with a local drug rehabilitation 
agency to obtain the services of several ex-addicts in con- 
ducting seminars at each of its installations. A pilot proj- 
ect setting up a travelling drug abuse indoctrination team 
and incorporating the use of an ex-addict as a team mem- 
ber was completed. 

Other programs. In addition to these imaginative ap- 
jDroaches to combating drug abuse, additional programs 
and actions were ordered into effect. Although many of 
these programs were implemented in early FY 1972, they 
were a direct result of increased awareness of the problem 
in late FY 1971. 

Identification and Treatment 

A Secretary of Defense memorandum of June 17, 1971, 
to the Secretaries of the Military Departments and the 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, directed the service Sec- 
retaries to put immediately into operation plans designed 
to meet the problem of heroin use among members of the 
Armed Forces in Vietnam. 

Such plans were to insure that : 

(1) Within 7 days after June 17, 1971, identification 
was commenced of those servicemen departing Vietnam 
who were drug abusers; 

(2) Service members so identified were to undergo 5 
to 7 days of detoxification in country prior to return to 
the United States; 

(3) Service members whose terms of service were ex- 
piring and who needed and desired treatment would be 
provided an opportunity for 30 days of treatment in mili- 
tary facilities in the United States, if Veterans Adminis- 
tration and civilian programs were not available; and 

(4) Service members with time remaining in service 
would, insofar as possible, be treated in military programs 
in the United States and afforded the opportunity for 
rehabilitation. 

Other treatment and studies. Further, when extensive 
treatment was indicated, personnel were to be phased 
into the Veterans Administration programs, as such be- 
came available. 

In addition, the services were to develop and imple- 
ment plans to identify and treat all members in South- 
east Asia at least 60 days before the date of their return 
to the United States. The plans were, to be expanded to 
include all service members in Southeast Asia and later 
worldwide who were dependent on drugs. 

Studies were to be made to obtain realistic estimates 
of the extent of drug use in the Armed Forces. 
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Exemption Program 

A Secretary of Defense memorandum, of July 7, 1971, on 
the rehabilitation of drug abusers, was sent to the Secre- 
taries of the Military Departments and to the Chairman, 

Joint Chiefs of Staff. r r, -0 

This memorandum stated that the policy of the De- 
partment of Defense was to encourage military members 
to submit themselves voluntarily for treatment and reha- 
bilitation under the Drug Identification and Treatment 
Program of the Department of Defense. 

Exemption policy. Under the policy evidence developed 
by orL a dhect or indirect result of urinalyses adminis- 
tered for the purpose of identifying drug users may not 
be used in any disciplinary action under the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice (UGMJ) or as a basis for sup- 
porting, in whole or in part, an administrative discharge 
under other than honorable conditions. 

Similarly, a military member may not be subject to 
disciplinary action under the UCMJ or to administrative 
action leading to a discharge under other than honorable 
conditions for drug use solely because he has volunteered 
for treatment under the Drug Identification and irea - 
ment Program of the Department of Defense. 

Exceptions to policy. The policy does not exempt military 
members from disciplinary or other legal consequences 
resulting from violations of other applicable laws and 
regulations, including those laws and regulations relating 
to the sale of drugs or the possession of significant quan- 
tities of drugs for sale to others, if the disciplinary^ action 
is supported by evidence not attributed to a urinalysis 
adminhtered for identification of drug abusers and not 
attributable solely to their volunteering for treatmen 
under the Drug Identification and Treatment Program 
nf the Deoartment of Defense. 


Review of Discharges 


be the responsibility of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower and Reserve Affairs). 

To carry out the functions and responsibilities of the 
Drue and Alcohol Abuse Control Programs a new office 
of the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Drug and 
Alcohol Abuse) was established, and on September 21, 
Aco;ctcfnt Spr.retarv took office. 
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Committee formed. A Secretary of Defense memorandum 
of October 15, 1971, to the Secretaries of the Military 
Deoartments established a committee under the chair- 
maLhip of the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Drug and Alcohol Abuse) to determine (1) assignment 
of responsibilities for joint drug abuse testing; and (2) 
other joint projects that would contribute to effectiveness 

of the drug abuse control program. 

As a result of this committee’s work, a worldwide 
urinalysis screening program was developed and a direc- 
tive ordering implementation was issued. 


Explosive Ordnance Disposal 
Training and Support 

The Department of Defense, in response to a growing 
number of bomb threats in the United States, is exten- 
sively committed to assisting civil authorities with bomb 

^‘Ixplos^w'^oXance disposal (EOD) assistance may be 
provided when requested by civil authorities if such 
assistance is required in the interest of public safety. In 
addition to actual bomb disposal, EOD personnel provide 
assistance to law enforcement agencies in developing a 
capability to deal with the improvised explosive devices 

Explosive ordnance disposal support of Federal ^d 

civil authorities is based f ^ r 

(31 U.S.C. 686) ; Public Law 90-331 (18 U.S.G. 3056) , 
Ld policies favoring assistance in the interest of public 
safety or community relations, 

Mission. The mission of the “ 

this regard is defined in Department of 
3025 13 Employment of Department of Defens 
somces in Support of the United States Secret Se™ce 
Army Regulations 1-4. Employment of ° 

the Army Resources in Support of ^ 

Secret Service, and 75-15, 

and Procedures for Explosive Ordnance P- ; 

for the capability to neutralize the hazards existing 





Explosive ordnance disposal training session, conducted by 
U.S. Army personnel. 


stances, present a possible threat to operations, installa- 
tions, or materiel, 

These operations are carried out in accordance with 
the Posse Gomitatus Act (18 U.S.G. 1385). In other 
words, Army personnel will not participate in bomb search 
operations, investigations, or in any way assist in the en- 
forcement of criminal or civil law. Assistance by Army 
explosive ordnance disposal personnel is exclusively tech- 
nical and in the interest of public safety. 

In general, the Army explosive ordnance disposal pro- 
gram is charged with the mission area of all land masses 
above the high water line excluding Air Force, Navy, and 
Marine Corps installations, but including areas under con- 
trol of U,S. and local civil authorities when requested. 
This responsibility includes, in addition to conventional 
and improvised explosive ordnance, chemical, biological, 
and nuclear munitions. 

The Army provides : 


[]] Explosive ordnance disposal support to the United 
States Secret Service for Presidential and very im- 
portant person protection; 

□ Explosive ordnance disposal support and explosive 
ordnance reconnaissance training to civil defense 
agencies, law enforcement agencies, and fire 
departments ; 

Q Explosive ordnance disposal assistance upon request 
of Federal or civil authorities if it is in the interest of 
public safety or community relations ; and 

□ Assistance to public safety and law enforcement agen- 
cies in developing a capability to deal with improvised 
explosive devices. 

Background 

Explosive ordnance disposal (EOD) units trace their 
beginnings to the bomb disposal squads organized during 
World War II. Their initial mission was to render safe 
and to dispose of dud and long-delay fused bombs at 
home and in combat theaters. 

Since their inception, the responsibilities of the explo- 
sive ordnance disposal teams have multiplied. Their ex- 
pertise extends to all types of standard, nonstandard, and 
improvised explosive devices. 

The Army’s explosive ordnance disposal service sup- 
port missions to the United States Secret Service for the 
protection of the President and Vice President began with 
the 67th Ordnance Detachment (Explosive Ordnance 
Disposal), Fort Lesley J. McNair, Washington, D.G., on 
March 25, 1958. It was formalized in Army regulations 
in the early 1960’s and the Anny was designated as 
Department of Defense primary point of contact for the 
Secret Service for all explosive ordnance disposal support 
for Presidential protection. Public Law 90-331 extended 
the mission to include all Secret Service protection mission 
requirements. 

Bomb Data Center. In July 1970, the National Bomb 
Data Center was established under contract to the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA), De- 
partment of Justice. Reports received by the Center indi- 
cated that 1,842 improvised explosive devices were 
employed in the United States during the period July 1, 
1970, to May 31, 1971, injuring 155 persons, killing 15, 
and causing more than $9 million in damage. Most of 
these devices were of commercial origin. Military ex- 
plosives and incendiaries were identified as involved in 
only 84 devices, less than 5 percent. 

In executing the mission to assist Federal and civil 
agencies, explosive ordnance disposal teams during FY 
1971: 

□ Responded to 4,811 bomb incidents not on Depart- 
ment of Defense installations ; 

UJ Received 1,189 requests for bomb scare assistance of 
which 350 involved homemade bombs; 

□ Presented 453 bomb scare management classes to 
several thousand participants ; and 

□ Conducted the Explosive and Sabotage Device Course, 
a 4-hour course on improvised explosive devices, 
recognition, evacuation, and other preliminary non- 
technical actions, for additional thousands of public 
safety officials and civilians. 

Civilian training. Under a Department of Justice con- 
tract, the Army undertook the training of civilian public 
safety personnel as improvised explosive device disposal 
technicians on January 18, 1971, at Redstone Arsenal, 


Ala. The training is being conducted by the U.S. Army 
Missile and Munitions Center and School. Total cost of 
the course is borne by the Department of Justice. Initially; 
this course was established for 200 students annually; 
however; it is presently being expanded to accept 400 
students annually. 

As of June BO, 1971, after 6 months of operation, 107 
individuals were trained at the U.S. Army Missile and 
Munitions Center and School, Hazardous Device Course. 
The cost of this training in the handling of improvised 
explosive devices was $165,850, or approximately $1,550 
per student. All funds expended by the Department of the 
Army for this course are reimbursed by LEAA. 

Other explosive ordnance disposal assistance provided 
in FY 1971 included the instruction of 104,898 civilian 
personnel in various local classes throughout the Nation. 
It is estimated that approximately $320,400, not reim- 
bursable, was spent in support of this program. 

There are no cost data available as to the amount ex- 
pended by the Department of the Army in responding 
to the 6,000 EOD civil support missions during FY 1971. 
The cost of this civil support is reimbursable when it can 
be identified. 

Safeguarding Vital Industry 

The Department of Defense assists in the protection of 
certain industries and utilities considered vital to the 
national defense from a direct military support stand- 
point. This highly selective program is designed to safe- 
guard 3,500 facilities and 250 company or system 
headquarters from bombings, sabotage, arson, civil dis- 
turbances, and other hostile or destructive acts, by means 
of physical security and emergency preparedness meas- 
ures. Department of Defense assistance is advisory in 
nature and may be accepted or rejected by industry 
management. 

Activities. To achieve this mission, an annual industrial 
defense survey is made of each facility. The survey assesses 
vulnerability, existing and planned physical security, and 
emergency preparedness, and provides the basis for guid- 
ance. On the basis of the survey, recommendations are 
made to management to strengthen the industrial defense 
posture of each facility to minimize damage from hostile 
or destructive acts, and provide for rapid restoration of 
operations in the event of damage. 

Authority. The Industrial Defense Program evolved from 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, as amended (64 Stat. 
992; 50 U.S.G. 784(b)), as implemented by Executive 


Department of Defense assistance to the District of Columbia 
has included training of police helicopter pilots. 


Order 10421, December 31, 1952, subject: Physical 
Security of Defense Facilities; and by Department of De- 
fense Directive 5160.54, June 26, 1965, subject: Depart- 
ment of Defense Industrial Defense Program. 

Background. The need for such industrial protection was 
felt as early as World War I when the United States ex- 
perienced the first instance of foreign sabotage, the so- 
called “Black Tom” incident in 1916, in which approxi- 
mately 2 million pounds of munitions were detonated by 
German agents on an island in New York harbor. In 
that incident four persons died and approximately $50 
million of property was destroyed. 

The Nation again became concerned with the problem 
of internal security during the mobilization phase of 
World War II. Activity was stimulated when a German 
submarine landed eight Nazi saboteurs on the East Coast 
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with assigned missions to destroy certain vital facilities 
and installations. The U.S. Army in World War II com- 
mitted approximately 300,000 men to plant protection 
missions. These included 86 military police battalions 
(60,000 men) and more than 200,000 auxiliary military 
police plant guards. These guards were company em- 
ployees trained and administered by the Army, specifi- 
cally by the Provost Marshal General. They served in 
facilities where production was considered essential to the 
war effort. 

From the perspective of time, it was recognized that 
there was perhaps an over-commitment and that a more 
selective evaluation of facilities would have decreased the 
number of facilities and the personnel and resources re- 
quired to protect them. 

Upon establishment of the Department of Defense in 
1947 and continuing until the Korean War, studies were 
undertaken and plans and programs developed to accom- 
plish internal security objectives in the event of war. The 
major consideration was to prevent a drain on national 
manpower resources in another national defense emer- 
gency and, through prior planning, to match resources to 
requirements in a more realistic manner. 

In 1949, the Secretary of Defense, by virtue of authority 
vested in him by the National Defense Act of 1947, issued 
a memorandum to the Secretaries of the Military Depart- 
ments directing them to take necessary steps to provide 
for security of facilities vital to the defense of the country 
and to military production programs. On recommenda- 
tion of the National Security Council, the Department 
of Defense established a list of such facilities. 

Industrial defense. The Industrial Defense Program, 
formally established in 1952, was initially administered 
within the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower. In 1954, the Industrial Defense Program, 
in recognition of its importance in logistics, was trans- 
ferred to the Assistant Secretaiy of Defense for Installa- 
tions and Logistics. In 1965, the Secretary of Defense 
designated the Secretai’y of the Army as the Executive 
Agent for the Department of Defense Industrial Defense 
function. Within the Department of the Army staff, the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics has general staff super- 
vision for the total program and the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral has special staff responsibility. 

The conduct of industrial defense surveys by Conti- 
nental Army Command, Army Materiel Command, and 
Chief of Engineers is accomplished by full-time industrial 
defense survey officers and clerical personnel. This total 
consists of four military police officers, 29 civilian survey 
officers, and 17 clerical personnel. The total managerial 
and supervisory staff, including Department of the Army 
staff, consists of one military police officer, seven civilian 
staff members, and four clerical personnel. 

During 1970, an expenditure of $545,000 was made for 
the actual conduct and clerical processing of approxi- 
mately 3,500 industrial defense surveys. 

For FY 1971, there was an expenditure of $625,000. 

Program expanded. In view of the continuing civil unrest, 
bombings, and other threats to and disruption of law 
enforcement activities, fire services, Government, and 
industry, the Provost Marshal General has expanded the 
industrial defense program. This extended service and 
assistance is provided through continued participation, 
upon request, in industrial defense seminars and con- 

Small transceiver radios for police use have been developed 
by the Department of Defense. 


ferences sponsored by universities, professional trade and 
security organizations, and local and State government 
agencies. Additionally, a pamphlet, “Industrial Defense 
Against Civil Disturbances — Bombings — Sabotage,” has 
been made available to law enforcement agencies, public 
safety officials, educational institutions, and business and 
industry. To date, approximately 115,000 copies of the 
pamphlet have been distributed. 

A 5-day course of instruction, “Industrial Defense and 
Disaster Planning for Privately Owned and Privately Op- 
erated Facilities Course,” is conducted at the United 
States Army Military Police School. The course con- 
sists of eight classes per year. It is designed to train and 
further assist industrial management, public safety offi- 
cials, and Government personnel in developing security 
plans and emergency measures to minimize damage from 
bombings, arson, sabotage, civil disturbances, and other 
hostile or disruptive acts. 

Anticrime Assistance to 
District of Columbia 

Under a program established by the President in March 
1970, the Department of Defense provides certain types of 
assistance to the District of Columbia anticrime campaign. 

Authority. Department of Defense Directive 5030.46, 
Assistance to the District of Columbia Government in 
Combatting Grime, sets out unifomi policies, assigns 
responsibilities, and furnishes general guidance. The Sec- 
retary of the Army is designated the Department of 
Defense Executive Agent. The program is carried out 
under the constraints imposed by the Posse Comitatus 
Act (18 U.S.C. 1385), prohibiting use of military forces 
except as expressly authorized by Congress or the 
Constitution. 
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Background. The mission to support the District of 
Columbia Government resulted from a directive from the 
President in March 1970 that the Department of Defense 
and other Federal Departments and Agencies provide 
technical assistance and materiel to the District of 
Columbia Government for use in combating crime. 

On April 7, 1970, the Secretary of Defense announced 
involvement of the Department of Defense in the pro- 
gram. In May 1970, the Director of Military Support was 
officially assigned Department of Army Staff responsibility 
for all actions pertaining to the planning for and employ- 
ment of military resources under this assistance program. 

Consistent with defense priorities, the Secretaries of the 
Air Force and Navy (including the resources of the 
Marine Corps) and the Directors of Defense Agencies, 
except the Defense Nuclear Agency, are responsible for 
providing the military resources required. Defense Agen- 
cies are also responsible for pro,viding advice and assist- 
ance on matters within their sphere of responsibility. 

Resources. Defense military resources include: military 
and civilian technicians to perform non-law enforcement 
functions; use by District law enforcement personnel of 
military training facilities, such as classrooms, rifle ranges, 
and pistol ranges ; and loan and use of military equipment 
and supplies. 

Approval. The Under Secretary of the Army must ap- 
prove each request received from the District government. 
Requests are forwarded to the Director of Military Sup- 
port where an analysis of the availability of resources and 
a recommendation are made and forwarded to the Under 
Secretary of the Army for approval. All assistance pro- 
vided under this program is on an out-of-pocket (referred 
to as incremental costs) reimbursable basis. 

Requests. During the period March 1970 to June 1971, 
six requests for assistance were received, processed, and 
approved. These requests included training assistance, 
loans of equipment, technical assistance, and the use of 
facilities. 

On May 27, 1970, a request was received for assistance 
in the installation of new crystals and the retuning of 200 
portable radios for the Metropolitan Police Department. 
The Army provided five enlisted radio technicians to 
accomplish this mission, for which full reimbursement was 
....... -^’-ipleted on August 7, 1970, 

22 . 

rtment on June 3, 1970, 
allation of a two-way 
mtenna and control unit 

^ .V. xv^uiiumseinent in the amount of 

$29,141.90 wa received. Installation was completed on 
December 4, 1970. 

On July 15, 1970, the Army was asked to provide the 
training necessary to qualify selected Metropolitan Police 
Department personnel as helicopter pilots. The Metropol- 
itan Police Department formally agreed to reimburse the 
Department of Defense for all incremental costs inci- 
dental to this training. Ten candidates began training on 
November 9, 1970, at the Anny Primary Helicopter 
School, Fort Wolters, Tex., and nine graduated on 
April 9, 1971. Final costs have been computed at 
$91,323.21. 

On December 7, 1970, the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment requested the temporary use of an operational 
helicopter facility at the Anacostia Naval Air Station to 
accommodate three leased helicopters, The Navy licensed 



Washington, D.C., police helicopter is refueled. 


the facility to the Metropolitan Police Department for a 
1-year period. The negligible costs are reimbursable. 

On April 27, 1971, the Department of the Army re- 
ceived and processed a Metropolitan Police Department 
request for the loan of helicopters. The request included 
proficiency flying for nine qualified police officers and 
the temporary loan of two light helicopters for command, 
control, and reconnaissance during the May 1971 dernon- 
stration in the District of Columbia. The officers received 
proficiency flying during May and June 1971. Further, 
tw'O light helicopters were loaned to the Metropolitan 
Police^Department from April 29 through May 10, 1971. 
This request was terminated on June 15, 1971. Reim- 
bursable cost is estimated at approximately $3,000. 

Since the initiation of this program of assistance to the 
District of Columbia government, only two requests for 
assistance have not been filled. Both requests were later 
withdrawn by the Metropolitan Police Department. The 
first, submitted on April 17, 1970, requested the Depart- 
ment of Defense to provide the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment with four Army helicopters and associated 
maintenance support and 10 Marine pilots. This request 
was withdrawn by the M^etropolitan Police Department 
because of the relatively high cost, which was estimated 
at $423,000 for the first year. 

Subsequently, the Metropolitan Police Departrnent 
made arrangements to acquire helicopters and mainte- 
nance support on a commercial basis and to operate them 
■with their own personnel. While Department of Defense 
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resources were not provided, the training of police pilots 
was undertaken as a separate request, as mentioned 
above. 

The second request which was not fulfilled was sub- 
mitted when Metropolitan Police Department contract 
difficulties arose in negotiating the lease-purchase of 
commercial helicopters. A request was received on June 7, 
1971, for the 30-day renewable loan of three light heli- 
copters to be used for law enforcement purposes. This 
request was approved on June 24, 1971. However, on 
June 25, 1971, the Metropolitan Police Department noti- 
fied the Directorate of Military Support, Department of 
the Army, that the leased helicopters were expected to be 
delivered by July 2, 1971, and that military helicopters 
might not be necessary. Delivery was made on schedule. 

As of June 30, 1971, $132,560.33, all reimbursable, has 
been expended by the Department of Defense in support 
of this program. 

Anti-Ballistic Missile Site 
Impact Aid 

In communities where the costs of providing adequate law 
enforcement are increased as a direct result of SAFE- 
GUARD missile deployment, the Department of Defense 
may provide assistance. Community impact funds asso- 
ciated with the SAFEGUARD system program have been 
included in the Anny Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Site 
Program for the purpose of assisting communities located 
in the site areas in North Dakota and Montana when an 
excessive financial burden has been placed on them. As 
pz'ovided in the Treaty on the Limitation of Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile Systems signed May 26, 1972, in Moscow by 
President Nixon and General Secretary Brezhnev of the 
Soviet Union, construction on the Montana ABM site was 
suspended. The effect was to reduce the amount of im- 
pact funds required in this area; however, all previously 
funded projects were continued. No additional funds 
were budgeted for FY 1973. It was felt that funds remain- 
ing from FY 1971 and FY 1972 budgets would be suffi- 
cient to complete the North Dakota project as well as the 
remainder of the Montana requirement. 

Authority. Section 610 of P.L. 91-511 (FY 1971 Military 
Construction Authorization Act) authorized the Secre- 
tary of Defense to provide assistance to communities im- 
pacted by SAFEGUARD missile deployment in North 
Dakota and Montana. This assistance was to be provided 
through the administrative machinery and procedures of 
existing Federal assistance programs. To finance this au- 
thorization, $11.8 million was made available. 

The authority of the Secretary of Defense was dele- 
gated to the Secretary of the Army by memorandum of 
November 23, 1970. This authority was redelegated to 
the SAFEGUARD System Manager. 

The SAFEGUARD staff then held a series of confer- 
ences with various Federal agencies engaged in ongoing 
Federal assistance programs for educational facilities, 
utility services, health facilities, and similar public serv- 
ices likely to be impacted by SAFEGUARD installations. 
The purpose of these meetings was to develop a unified 
and standard procedure for the receipt, evaluation, and 
processing of community applications for assistance under 
this authorization. 

Assistance program. The Community Impact Assistance 
Program is intended to supplement funds made available 
under existing Federal programs. Use of SAFEGUARD 


funds is authorized only to the extent that funds are un- 
available 'under existing Federal programs, after consulta- 
tion with department or agency heads. 

Administering Federal departments and agencies are 
required to handle SAFEGUARD impact assistance re- 
quests by the same procedures they would use in handling 
similar non-SAFEGUARD requests. In those requests 
where a significant SAFEGUARD impact is alleged, the 
impact application is provided by the administering Fed- 
eral department or agency to the SAFEGUARD System 
Manager, together with the suggested amount of SAFE- 
GUARD impact assistance funds to be provided. Subse- 
quently, the application and recommended amount is 
evaluated by the SAFEGUARD System Manager in order 
to determine the correct amount of impact funds to be 
provided, as authorized by the appropriate statutes. 

Community impact funds associated with the SAFE- 
GUARD System Program have been included in the De- 
partment of the Army ABM site program for the purpose 
of assisting municipalities located in the site impact area 
in improving local law enforcement capability and other 
related community projects. Two requests from the fol- 
lowing States were received: North Dakota, $75,839; and 
Montana, $85,000. Funds requested under the impact 
assistance program are not reimbursable. 

Information from administering Federal departments 
or agencies indicates a large number of additional impact 
requests are anticipated. 

Police Transceiver Radio 
Program 

The Air Force is participating, as procurement and con- 
tracting agency, in a project to develop a small, personal 
transceiver radio for use by military and civilian law en- 
forcement personnel as a primary means of communica- 
tions. The project is a joint effort with the National 
Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, which 
is part of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion (LEAA). 

Specifications. Specifications call for a solid state, four- 
channel, battery operated, frequency modulation trans- 
ceiver capable of providing two-way voice communications 
and designed to be worn as part of the police officer’s 
uniform during normal duties. 

Specifications were based in part on results of a ques- 
tionnaire circulated to police departments in the 870 
largest cities in the United States. 

The Air Force negotiated contracts for the develop- 
ment of a personal portable transceiver under 10 U.S.C. 
2304(a) (11) which provides an exception to the gen- 
eral rule requiring competitive bids when the property 
or services desired are in a developmental stage. 

The initial procurement action, pertaining to Phase 
I only, calls for the delivery to the Air Force of six proto- 
type very high frequency and ultra high frequency trans- 
ceivers and two to six modified prototype very high 
frequency transceivers, together with a data package. 

Phase II calls for a production model design and 
full production. To avoid the possibility of establishing 
a sole-source situation for municipal purchasing agents, 
Phase II contracts will be awarded to two or more quali- 
fied contractors. Contracts for Phase I were awarded in 
May 1971. Prototype equipment was expected to become 
available in May 1972. 

Funds initially allocated for this project were $300,000 
for the Air Force and $1,500,000 for LEAA. Total funds 
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Two-way radio, Atlanta, Ga. 


obligated in FY 1971 were LEAA, $639,815, and Air 
Force, $223,330. 

Interdicting Illegal Imports 

Support and assistance are provided to the Bureau of 
Customs, Department of the Treasury, in making pre- 
departure or preshipment customs inspection of Depart- 
ment of Defense personnel, mail, cargo, and carriers in 
overseas areas. Additional support personnel are now 
being provided on a priority basis at U.S. ports of entry 
to interdict the flow of contraband, including drugs, into 
the country from Southeast Asia through military chan- 
nels. Surveillance aircraft, detection systems, and sensors 
along with the necessary support of this equipment are 
being provided to help the Bureau of Customs detect 
and track aircraft and ground movement of personnel 
and equipment engaged in smuggling operations. 

Pursuant to the provisions of 19 U.S.G. 1401 (i) and 
by mutual agreement between the Department of De- 
fense and the Department of the Treasury, the Com- 
missioner of Customs designates military jaersonnel to 
serve as Customs Inspectors (Excepted) without addi- 
tional compensation. Such personnel are authorized to 
perform the normal duties of a customs inspector. 

Background. Flistorically, the Bureau of Customs has de- 
pended upon the efficiency and integrity of the military 
departments to perform pr.edeparture or preshipment cus- 
toms inspection, with only spot checks by the Bureau of 
Customs to enforce the revenue and contraband laws 
of the United States. Mutually developed policies and 


procedures are published and implemented on a world- 
wide basis, and the provisions thereof are mutually 
enforced. 

Traditionally, military Customs Inspectors (Excepted) 
provide extensive assistance to the Bureau of Customs 
in the customs clearance of Department of Defense per- 
sonnel at special foreign clearance bases located in the 
United States. This inspection is performed upon the 
arrival of an organizational aircraft (as opposed to mili- 
tary airlift aircraft) which operates in overseas areas, 
and returns to its home base or to a port of arrival other 
than a normal customs port of entry. 

It is established Department of Defense policy to co- 
operate with all investigative agencies and to provide 
criminal investigative personnel support to investigate 
violations of regulations of the Bureau of Customs and 
of the United States Postal Service (USPS) when juris- 
diction is relinquished to military authorities by Bureau 
of Customs or USPS officials. Bureau of Customs pro- 
cedures provide that the military services will be notified 
when contraband, prohibited items and Federal Govern- 
ment property have been seized or are in Bureau of Cus- 
toms custody under questionable circumstances, in order 
to ascertain, through appropriate military channels, if 
theft or violation of import requirements is involved. 
Upon receipt of this advice from the Bureau of Customs, 
a criminal investigation is initiated. 

Criminal investigations. Military criminal investigators 
conduct investigations of offenses involving contraband, 
weapons, explosives, ammunition, items of Federal Gov- 
ernment property valued in excess of $50.00, and prop- 
erty of a value less than $50.00 if the property is sensitive 
in nature. Military policemen investigate incidents involv- 
ing .small quantities of small arms ammunition, organiza- 
tional clothing (except where the value exceeds $50.00) , 
and items of Federal Government property, except sensi- 
tive items, valued at $50.00 or less. Criminal investigative 
units located nearest to the facility where packages dis- 
patched by service personnel receive customs inspection, 
maintain liaison with Bureau of Customs and USPS rep- 
resentatives, and initiate criminal investigations when 
required. 

War trophies. In addition, the military services have tra- 
ditionally established the policy and requirements for the 
possession and retention of war trophies and war trophy 
firearms, and have controlled and enforced the introduc- 
tion of such items into the United States. Prior to and 
subsequent to the enactment of the Gun Control Act of 
1968, policies and procedures for entry into the United 
States of firearms by Department of Defense personnel 
were mutually developed and enforced by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Department of the Treasury. 

Drug study. In April 1971, a congressional study mission 
from the House of Representatives Committee on Foreign 
Affairs visited Southeast Asia to review the drug problem. 
The study mission determined that 98 percent pure heroin 
was easily available in Southeast Asia. As a result of this 
visit, the Commissioner of Customs initiated an intensified 
inspection program to reduce the entry of drugs and 
other contraband items into the United States through 
military channels. 

On May 3, 1971, instructions were issued to all 
Regional Commissioners of Customs to implement 
intensified inspection of all Department of Defense per- 
sonnel, their personal property, mail. Department of De- 
fense-sponsored cargo, ships, and aircraft (including 
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crews) arriving in U.S. ports from Vietnam and 
Thailand. 

Problems. These expanded procedures initially created 
problems and delays in processing passengers and in mov- 
ing cargo and mail. Previously, customs inspection was 
performed by military customs representatives at the 
point of origin, with Bureau of Customs representatives 
performing only spot checks in the continental United 
States. 

The military services were concerned about increasing 
services with no additional funds, and about causing delay 
and hardships to Department of Defense personnel. 
Consequently, the Department of Defense asked that the 
intensified inspection program be made a matter of discus- 
sion at the May 14, 1971, meeting of the Interdepart- 
mental Action Task Group (Vietnam). Representatives 
from the Bureau of Customs, United States Postal Seiw- 
ice, Department of State, and the militaiy services recom- 
mended that committees be established to study the 
problem. 

Because of the magnitude of the problem, three sub- 
committees, composed of military and Bureau of Cus- 
toms representatives, w’ere established to study the problem 
and provide reconiniended solutions to the Interdepart- 
mental Action Task Group (Vietnam) . 

Department support. On June 9, 1971, the Department 
of Defense announced supi^ort of the intensified customs 
inspection program. The Army, in coordination with the 
Navy and Air Force, was designated as the office of pri- 
mary responsibility for solving customs problems within 
the Department of Defense, and was directed to prepare 
a coordinated action plan. Subsequently, the .^rmy was 
designated as the Executive Agent for customs matters 
in the Department of Defense. 

No additional resources were made available to the 
Department of Defense for the accomplishment of the 
customs mission during FY 1971. Required resources were 
provided from normal mission funds within authorized 
command personnel strength. Substantive additional 
manpower support (215 Acting Customs Inspectors (Ex- 
cepted) ; 104 pensonnel at U.S. ports of entry) is now 
being provided the Bureau of Customs to assist in the pro- 
gram to interdict the flow of contraband into the United 
States from Southeast Asia. 

Coordination. The Department of Defense has taken 
prompt aggressive action in close coordination with the 
Bureau of Customs in planning and implementing its 
programs for crime jDrevention, law enforcement, and 
control since initiation of the intensified inspection pro- 
gram. The combined efforts achieved significant results 
in FY 1971. Military criminal investigative customs 
operations on the West Coast recovered $60,329 worth 
of Federal Government property, and confiscated 53 
illegal weapons. Since April 1971, 33 seizures of contra- 
band (liquor and war trophies) were referred to the mili- 
tary for investigation and action. 

Gun control. To assure that military personnel complied 
with the provisions of the Gun Control Act, continuous 
enforcement, education, and public information programs 
were conducted with special emphasis on the sale of pro- 
hibited firearms to military personnel through rod and 
gun clubs located in overseas areas. 

Illegal use of mails. The Department of Defense also has 
implemented an aggressive program of inspection to re- 


duce the use of the military postal system as a means to 
transport illegal narcotics, contraband, and other con- 
trolled substances into the United States. Reports received 
from the Bureau of Customs indicate there has been 
an overall decline in the number of narcotics and other 
contraband seizures in the military mail since the initia- 
tion of the intensified inspection program. 

There has been a reduction of 75 percent in the num- 
ber of narcotics and other controlled substances detected 
in military mail from Vietnam and Thailand. Addition- 
ally, the number of heroin seizures in the military mail 
from Vietnam and Thailand declined from a high of 
23 in May to only four in August 1971. 

Present procedures to eliminate movement of contra- 
band in personal mail include a requirement for complete 
identification in return address and verification against 
that shown on the individual’s identification card. Mailers 
are required to sign package wrappers at the time of mail- 
ing. Mine detectors are in use to examine suspect parcels 
for metal contraband. 

Parcels suspected of containing contraband are initially 
inspected by military postal authorities and those contain- 
ing contraband are immediately reported to appropriate 
military' investigative agencies. First-class mail suspected 
of containing narcotics or other contraband is forwarded 
by separate cover to specific agencies of the Bureau of 
Customs for examination. All voice tapes and film mailers 
are routed for fluoroscopic examination by the Bureau of 
Customs upon entry into the United States. Marijuana 
detection dogs are used in all aerial mail terminals in 
Southeast Asia. Thirty-seven additional improved fluoro- 
scope units \\'ere purchased for worldwide usage in aerial 
mail terminals and selected military post offices. 

The Department of Defense sent to the Department of 
State, United States Information Service, Agency for 
International Development, Veterans Administration, 
and the Central Intelligence Agency letters requesting 
their assistance in the mail inspection program by insur- 
ing their mail is free of narcotics and other contraband 
before entry into the military postal system. 

A predeparture customs label is currently under de- 
velopment by the Department of Defense. When adopted, 
it will provide information as to whether cargo and per- 
sonal property entering the United States through mili- 
tary channels has been tampered with after preinspection 
in overseas areas. 

Training program. In addition, an extensive training pro- 
gram is in process to train military personnel in customs 
search procedures and drug identification methods. These 
personnel will assist in the customs clearance of personnel, 
mail, personal property, cargo, ships, and aircraft. The 
Department of Defense has established the mechanisms 
required to support Bureau of Customs requests for tech- 
nical assets, including surveillance aircraft, detection sys- 
tems, sensors, and equipment to increase the capability 
of the Bureau of Customs to detect and track aircraft 
and ground movement of personnel and equipment en- 
gaged in smuggling operations. 

Approximately $5,837,534 of identifiable funds were 
expended by the Department of Defense in 1971 to sup- 
port the military customs inspection program. 

During FY 1969 and FY 1970, support in similar activ- 
ities was provided. For those years, identifiable expendi- 
ture data are not available. 
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Interior 


Law enforcement functions of the Department of the 
Interior stretch from islands in the South Pacific to 
tourist-filled grounds in the District of Columbia. 

Grimes committed anywhere on the half billion acres 
of Federal lands administered by the Department fall 
within the investigative jurisdiction of one or more of 
its agencies. 

U.S. Park Rangers, U.S. Park Police, game manage- 
ment agents of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs officials, and Indian tribal police carry 
out the far-flung law enforcement functions of the 
Department. 

With the growing popularity of national parks among 
Americans, the number of visitors — and the proportionate 
number of crimes — have risen in recent years. 

In recent years, there also has been a growing recog- 
nition of the need for upgraded and locally involved law 
enforcement and criminal justice on Indian reservations 
and other such areas administered by the Department. 

The mangitude and seriousness of criminal acts which 
can occur in the Federal areas under its jurisdiction are 
comparable to that of crime anywhere in the United 
States. Thus, there is a continuing need to train and equip 
agents of the Department of the Interior to deal with 
the wide variety of major crimes which occur. 


Scope of Activities 


With administrative authority over 533 million acres of 
Federal land, the Department of the Interior is responsi- 
ble for preserving national park landj developing and 
conserving fish and wildlife resources; administering the 
trust relationship between Indian reservations and the 
Federal Government; aiding the development of the 
territories of the United States and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands ; and overseeing activities in a num- 
ber of other areas such as recreation, irrigation, mines, and 
hydroelectric power. 

The Department was created by the Act of March 3, 
1849 (9 Stat. 395; 45 U.S.G, 1451). 

Outlays by the Department of the Interior for the 
reduction of crime have increased steadily in recent 

years, as indicated by the following data. 


FY 1970___ 

FY 1971 (estimated) 
FY 1972 (estimated) 

472-608 0 - 72 - 22 


$17, 198,000 

18, 630, 000 

21,222,000 


Expenditures for crime reduction increased by about 
15 percent from FY 1970 to FY 1971 and are expected to 
increase by about 10 percent between FY 1971 and FY 
1972. 

Because of the need to address law enforcement prob- 
lems more effectively, a Division of Records and Protective 
Services was initiated within the Department of the In- 
terior in July 1971, tO' monitor the Department’s law 
enforcement programs. 

Programs which involve a law enforcement mission 
are carried out by four elements of the Department of 
the Interior: the National Park Service, the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and the Office of the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Territorial Affairs. 

National Park Service. The rules and regulations pertain- 
ing to national parks are enforced by Park Rangers and, 
in the District of Golumbia, U.S. Park Police. Their 
enforcement activities typically address poaching, illegal 
dumping and timber cutting, and unlawful fires. 

U.S. Park Police are also empowered with the same 
authority as the District of Golumbia Metropolitan Police 
Department and have additional responsibilities in pro- 
viding protection for the President and visiting foreign 
dignitaries. 

The steadily increasing number of visitors to national 
parks in recent years has resulted in a proportionately 
greater increase in major crimes, such as criminal homi- 
cide, rape, robbery, and assault. Thus, the enforcement 
and investigation responsibilities of Park Rangers and 
Park Police have extended well beyond park rules and 
regulations to serious crimes which are usually associated 
with urban areas. The Park Service is addressing this 
problem through increased law enforcement training for 
Park Service personnel and new staffing patterns which 
allow the Park Service to cope more directly with law 
enforcement requirements. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs. While the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) has administrative responsibility for law 
enforcement on all Indian reservations, the enforcement 
function varies somewhat depending on the capabilities 
of the reservation. Federal and tribal laws may be ad- 
ministered by BIA officials, tribal police, State authorities, 
or a combination of officials. 

The training of Indian police is enhanced by the Indian 
Police Academy, supported by BIA. BIA also operates 
a number of jails on Indian reservations and provides 
financial support for other tribal jails. Indian courts, 
which are responsible for dispensing criminal justice, also 
receive support from BIA. 
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Fish and Wildlife Service. Enforcement activities directed 
at preserving domestic fish and wildlife resources are 
carried out by U.S. Game Management Agents in the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Their enforcement activi- 
ties are largely related to fishing and hunting in violation 
of Federal law or State fish and game codes. The De- 
partment of the Interior provides these agents with 
specialized training in investigative and enforcement 
techniques. 

Inspection of fish and wildlife imported into the United 
States is also the responsibility of game management 
agents. Agents monitor shipments at eight ports of entry, 
inspecting all fish and game before it is processed through 
the Bureau of Customs, Department of the Treasury. 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, In its responsibility 
for administration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, the Department of the Interior provides financial 
support for law enforcement programs in the trust 
territory. 

Law enforcement and criminal justice programs are 
under the administration of the attorney general of the 
trust territory. The attorney general is charged with the 
prosecution of criminal cases and the operation of the 


Park Rangers on patrol at Everglades National Park 
in southern Florida. 

court system. An Insular Constabulary has responsibility 
for policing functions, fire prevention, and the administra- 
tion of correctional facilities. 

National Park Service 

The National Park Service provides law enforcement in 
national park lands through the work of Park Rangers 
and the U.S. Park Police. These personnel enforce laws 
and regulations relating to the National Parks and inves- 
tigate violations which come to their attention. 

The recent increase in serious crimes in areas under 
the jurisdiction of the Park Service has led to new per- 
sonnel recruiting, training, and staffing patterns to more 
effectively exercise the law enforcement function. 

It is the mission of the Park Ranger to assist the 
public and enforce the rules and regulations while preserv- 
ing the national park atmosphere. In the District of 
Columbia, the U.S. Park Police perform this mission with 
regard to Federal park land within the District of Co- 
lumbia and its environs. 



The Act of August 25, 1916, as amended (16 U.S.C. 
1-4) , states that the National Park Service shall “regulate 
the use of Federal areas known as national parks, monu- 
ments and reservations . . . 

The Secietaiy of the Interior is recjuired to “promulgate 
rules and regulations . . . (16 U.S.C. 3) ; and Park 

Service employees are empowered to arrest for violations 
(16 U.S.C. 10). 

Chapter 1, title 36, CFR, establishes the regulations 
that apply to visitors in the national parks. 

Title 4, chapter 2, District of Columbia Code, estab- 
lishes the authority of U.S. Park Police in Washington, 
D.C., as the same as that of the Metropolitan Police 
Department. The U.S. Park Police also are authorized 
to arrest within Federal reservations in the District of 
Columbia and its environs. 

The National Park System covers 29 million acres in 


bering upwards of 200,000 persons have used park lands 
in the District of Columbia. The White House, national 
memorials, museums, and other government institutions 
lie within, or border on, park lands. 

The problems that confront the Park Service in the 
area of law enforcement stem primarily from an in- 
creasing disparity between organization and physical 
growth of the System, escalating public use, and the chal- 
lenges posed by rapid changes in American society. 

Major crimes. Major crimes in the National Park System 
are increasing rapidly. The increase in crime may be 
partially due to the increasing urban orientation of the 
National Park System, both in terms of more urban parks 
and increasing accessibility of rural parks to urban popula- 
tions. 

Narcotics vendors and users have discovered a supposed 








Park Police on duty during a demonstration in Washington, D.C. 

283 park areas, some rural, some urban, some an integral 
part of metropolitan areas. In recent years, areas that are 
primarily oriented to recreation, such as national sea- 
shores and lakeshores, were added. There are approxi- 
mately 800 Park Rangers and 421 Park Policemen 
throughout the Park System. 

In 38 national parks, jurisdiction is exclusively that 
of the Federal Government. In other areas, jurisdiction 
is partial, concurrent with the States, or proprietary. In 
areas with proprietary jurisdiction, the rural setting of 
most creates a situation in which only employees of the 
National Park Service are able to provide the intensive 
law enforcement protection required. In most instances, 
surrounding jurisdictions have neither the manpower nor 
the funds adecpiate to supplement or assist. 

In areas of proprietary jurisdiction. Park Rangers are 
sometimes deputized as county deputy sheriffs to obtain 
authority to make arrests for violations not covered in 
title 36, CFR. 

Enforcement activities. Protection activities of the Park 
Service include campground patrols; boundary patrols 
against poaching and adverse use of Government property 
through dumping, cutting of timber, and grazing; visitor 
control in heavy-use areas to protect resources; accident 
investigation and assistance to the visitor to prevent ac- 
cidents ; and fire prevention 

Other duties also require a great deal of time and man- 
power, On 264 occasions in 1970, Park Police provided 
protection and escort services for the President, foreign 
heads of state, and their emissaries. Protest groups num- 


Park Ranger assists tourist at Theodore Roosevelt National 
Memorial Park, Medora, N. Dak. 

sanctuary in areas throughout the System. Abuse of the 
parks by legitimate visitors is not uncommon, and per- 
sonal injury and property damage by criminal acts are 
increasing. 

In calendar year 1970, 695 persons were arrested for 
major crimes (criminal homicide, rape, robbery, aggra- 
vated assault, burglary, larceny, and auto theft) on na- 
tional park land. Of those prosecuted for major crimes, 
292 adults were found guilty and 286 juveniles were re- 
ferred to juvenile court. A total of 4,922 persons were 
arrested for lesser crimes, such as traffic violations, hunt- 
ing violations, and narcotics violations. 

Personnel. Park Rangers have been recruited from the 
fields of natural science, history, and archeology, among 
others. Increasing public use of parks and involvement 
with urban enforcement problems, however, now dictate 
recruitment from both the social science and police sci- 
ence fields. Law enforcement standards have been insti- 
tuted to improve and professionalize the Service’s 
enforcement efforts. 

To provide leadership and program direction, the ex- 
pertise and professional abilities of the U.S. Park Police 
are utilized. A Cadre of 40 U.S. Park Policemen is main- 
tained in Washington, D.C., for immediate dispatch na- 
tionwide to assist Rangers in the national parks. 

To cope with problems attendant on preserving the 
peace, the Park Service created a Division of Law En- 
forcement, responsible for developing standards, inspect- 
ing, staffing and training, and executing the Service’s law 
enforcement program. 
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Target practice at Park Police training session.' 


Law enforcement positions have been established at 
regional offices to assist the Regional Directors and field 
Superintendents. These positions are staffed by experi- 
enced Park Police officers, who provide liaison with co- 
operating law enforcement agencies in the region and 
inspect all aspects of this program. 

At each large national park. Park Police officers are 
assigned to assist area Superintendents in organizing and 
training Park Rangers and executing the law enforce- 
ment function. A stepped-up program of law enforce- 
ment training has been instituted wherein all new Park 
Rangers and U.S. Park Policemen now attend a basic law 
enforcement training program that is the forerunner of 
courses to be offered at the Consolidated Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center of the Department of the 
Treasury. 

The current training program is conducted by the Na- 
tional Park Service Division of Training in the District 
of Columbia, and a total of 97 Park Rangers and 79 
Park Policemen have graduated to date. 

Expenditures by the National Park Service for law 
enforcement over the past 3 years were as follows : 

FY 


rark Police omcer in Washington, D.G., 
assists at the scene of a traffic accident. 





Navajo Tribal Police officer. 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Officials of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) work 
cooperatively with tribal authorities in their efforts to 
enforce law on Indian reservations. 

In some cases, all enforcement programs on a reser- 
vation may be operated by tribal police, with financial 
and technical assistance from BIA ; in others, BIA assumes 
the law enforcement responsibility or combines the work 
of the officials with that of tribal police. 

BIA also provides training for Indian police officers and 
funding for tribal corrections and courts programs. 

Background. Responsibility for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, created in 1824, was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior at the time of its establishment in 
1849. The Snyder Act of 1921 (25 U.S.C. 13) provided 
authority for appropriations for BIA activities, and this 
authority was broadened in scope and character by the 
Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 (25 U.S.C. 461 et 
seq .) . The primary mission of BIA is to assist and encour- 
age Indian people to manage their own affairs under the 
trust relationship to the ^®deral Government. 



Indian Police Academy, Roswell, N. Mex. 


BIA law enforcement activities began in 1878, when 
responsibility for law enforcement on Indian reservations 
was transferred from the U.S. Army to BIA. Under Sec- 
tion 2140, U.S. Revised Statutes, Congress provided funds 
“to enable the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, to take action 
to suppress the traffic of intoxicating liquors among In- 
dians . . . .” Congress authorized the appointment of a 
Special Agent (Special Officer) to control traffic of liquor 
and, in subsequent laws, expanded his duties to include 
the enforcement of all Federal laws on Indian 
reservations. 

After the enactment of the Indian Reorganization Act 
of 1934, law enforcement on Indian reservations has 
gradually moved towards a partnership arrangement be- 
tween the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the tribal 
governments. 

Tribal police. Today, many tribes fund their own tribal 
police departments to enforce tribal law. These police 
work independently of, but cooperatively with, BIA offi- 
cers and State and local agencies which enforce Federal, 
State, and local law. 

Some reservations are under State jurisdiction for the 
enforcement of criminal laws, and police activities are 
administered in the same manner as elsewhere in the 
State. On reservations where State laws do not apply. 
Federal laws and tribal laws are administered by BIA 
officers or tribal police, or by a combination of both. BIA 
officers provide technical assistance and training for tribal 
police but exercise no legal authority over them. Tribal 
police remain responsible to the tribal council. 

In turn, Indian police are occasionally called upon to 
assist non-Indian police in matters such as roadblocks, 
arrests on reservations, and extradition of offenders. In- 
dian police along the Mexican border have been instru- 
mental in aiding U.S. border patrol efforts in the suppres- 
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sion of narcotic and alien traffic across the border and 
through Indian reservations. 

Contracts. Recently, the Bureau of Indian Affairs ini- 
tiated a policy of contracting with tribes for the operation 
of their own enforcement programs. Under a contractual 
arrangement, BIA furnishes funds and the tribes take 
responsibility for administration and operation of the 
reservation police. 

When a contract is let to a tribe, it is with the under- 
standing that the tribe agrees to take over some function 
of law enforcement (i.e., jails) or the entire operation and 
agrees that it will be run according to specifications estab- 
lished by BIA. If the program is not run according to 
BIA specifications, it reverts to BIA control. Forty-three 
tribes (almost 50 percent of all tribes) have been con- 
tracted with under this arrangement. Reciprocal con- 
tracts between tribes and local governments for jail space 
are also common. 

Police training. To enhance tribal law enforcement, BIA 
established a training academy for Indian police at Ros- 
well, N. Mex., in 1969. Indians selected by their tribes 
for law enforcement duty attend the Indian Police Acad- 
emy for basic training in investigative and enforcement 
activities, The Academy also is open on a space available 
basis to non-Indian police from surrounding local 
governments. 

Since the opening of the Indian Police Academy, 425 



urtroom of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe, Rosebud, S. Dak. 


’“ive enrolled and 395 have graduated. The 30 
dropped because of inability 
. the program or for misconduct, 
ss have come from non-Indian 
j, such as city police and county 


Alcoholism. A number of prevention programs are being 
aimed at the proiblem of alcoholism, the greatest con- 
tributor to crime among Indians. As the result of a joint 
effort among BIA, National Institute of Mental Health, 
and the Veterans’ Administration ( VA) , a clinic for alco- 
holic Indians was opened in September 1971. Located at 
the VA hospital in Sheridan, Wyo., the clinic provides 
in-patient and out-patient care for all tribes in Montana 
and Wyoming. Another joint Federal effort, between BIA 
and the Public Health Service, is a pilot alcoholic treat- 
ment program under the direction of Rocky Mountain 
College, Billings, Mont. Additionally, many tribes have 
started individual programs aimed at the prevention and 
treatment of alcoholism, usually under the supervision of 
the Public Health Service. 

BIA currently operates 24 jails and provides support 
for 23 tribal jails. It also maintains contractual agree- 
ments for 30 additional State and local facilities. Two 
parole officers are employed by BIA, and the training of 
Federal correctional personnel employed by BIA is sched- 
uled to begin soon. 

Youth. A center for young Indian offenders has received 
primary funding through an HEW grant to a nonprofit 
corporation formed by Arizona Indian tribes and sup- 
plemental funding from BIA. Named Southwest Indian 
Youth Center, the facility is treatment-oiiented and pro- 
vides vocational training, education, and counseling. The 
population, currently 80, includes Indians from 13 to 18 
years of age from Utah, Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Nevada. The youths are placed at Mount Lemon by 
Federal, tribal, and State courts. The Center’s staff is 
primarily Indian. 

In shifting its emphasis to bring prevention and reha- 
bilitation up to par with its enforcement activities, BIA 
plans to redirect jail operations toward centers for juve- 
niles, alcoholics, and adults, with major emphasis on 
juveniles. 

Courts. On reservations not under State jurisdiction, 
Indian courts dispense criminal justice. In recent years, 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration has 
aided these courts by funding training for Indian judges. 

Indian courts are hampered in a number of ways: 
judges do not have law degrees and serve as lay judges 
without tenure at the pleasure of the tribal council; the 
only resource available to most judges is the tribal jail; 
there is almost a total absence of probation services, 
although probation to the court is often used ; and salaries 
are exceptionally low and often on a daily basis for days 
actually worked, requiring judges to have another job 
as a primary source of income. 


final justice activities have re- 
nent in the area of enforcement, 
wever, is on improving preven- 
udicial programs. 
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Fishing for smallmouth bass in the Ozarks. 


Budget. The BIA law enforcement budget for FY 1971 
totalled $5,840,000, Program supervision and investiga- 
tion used 47.6 percent of the total; enforcement activi- 
ties, 40.1 percent; prevention and rehabilitation, 6 per- 
cent; jail operations, 4.4 percent; and court operations, 
1.9 percent. The Division of Judicial, Prevention, and 
Enforcement Services, which administers the BIA law 
enforcement program, operated in FY 1971, with a per- 
sonnel roster of 275 people. 


United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service 

The law enforcement activities of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service are largely directed at hunting and fishing 
in violation of Federal, State, and local laws. 

Game Management Agents of the Service Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife are trained to uncover and 
investigate violations which endanger U.S. fish and wild- 
life resources. At U.S. ports, game management agents 
are charged with inspecting imported fish and wildlife. 

Among the many programs necessary to accomplish 
the mission of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 


is its Management and Enforcement Program, which is 
responsible for law enforcement and regulatory activ- 
ities. The goal of this program is to protect fish and wild- 
life resources and to control human activities so as to en- 
sure the perpetuation of these resources while providing 
optimum citizen benefits and pleasure. 

Authority. The law enforcement activities under the 
Management and Enforcement Program are authorized 
by the following : 

□ Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act (16 U.S.G. 661- 
666c), 

□ Bald Eagle Act of 1940 (16 U.S.C. 668-668d), 

□ Endangered Species Conservation Act of 1969 
( U.S.C. 668aa et seq . ) , 

□ National Wildlife Refuge Systems Administration Act 
of 1966 (16 U.S.C. 668dd-668ee) , 

Q Migratory Bird Treaty Act (16 U.S.C. 703-711), 

U] Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act (16 U.S.C. 718- 
7l8h), 

□ BlackBassAct( 16 U.S.C. 851-856), 

□ Lacey Act ( 18 U.S.C. 42-44) , and 

□ Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1202 as pertains to Im- 
portation of the feathers or skins of wild birds) . 

Enforcement. U.S. Game Management Agents are 
resiponsible for enforcing Federal statutes pertaining to 
the control and migration of wildlife. They receive formal 
training in investigation and enforcement activities from 
the Department of the Interior, and they cooperate with 
State conservation departments to protect all migratory 
and resident wildlife. Teams of specially trained Game 
Management Agents are available to set up National Law 
Enforcement Workshops at locations and times requested 
by States, in order to provide professional training to State 
and local wildlife authorities. About 30 Agents paiticipate 
in this training effort. Game Management Agents also 
engage in public education programs in wildlife conserva- 
tion designed to prevent violations by fostering under- 
standing. 

Violators. The majority of enforcement activities arise 
from hunters who are in violation of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act and fishermen who violate State fish and game 
codes. Problems in the area of law enforcement include 
limited financial resources and restricted statutory author- 
ity in the area of search and seizure. 

The modern hunter flies, drives, or boats to the imme- 
diate vicinity of his hunting site. He uses portable ice 
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chests or bags to conceal and preserve illegally taken 
game within a matter of minutes, or a few hours at most, 
from the time when taken. At night, he stays in motels or 
hunting camps often hundreds of miles from home. Being 
highly mobile, the modern hunter can easily evade appre- 
hension from officers restricted by warrant requirements. 
Most States have recognized these conditions and pro- 
vided their wildlife officers with authority to make in- 
spections and reasonable warrantless searches. Bureau 
officers do not have such authority. 

Game Management Agents also have inspection re- 
sponsibilities with reference to wildlife entering the 
United States from other countries. 

Animal imports. The law requires that all fish and wild- 
life (with limited exceptions) imported into the United 
States must pass through one of the eight ports of entry 
designated under regulations established by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Each port is staffed with U.S. Game 
Management Agents to monitor all fish and wildlife im- 
ports, including live animals and animal parts or prod- 
ucts, by actual inspection of the shipments. Once cleared, 
the shipment moves to the U.S. Customs Agents for 
further processing. Over 98 million live wild animals 
were imported into the United States during calendar 
year 1970. 

Funds. To accomplish the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife enforcement activities, together with related 
management resjx)nsibilities, the following resources have 
been available : 


Fiscal year 

1969 1970 1971 


Funds available: 

Personal services .$3,122,000 $3,532,000 $3,817,000 

Operations 1, 376, 000 1, 294, 000 1, 347, 000 

Total $4, 498, 000 $4, 826, 000 $5, 164, 000 

Permanent positions 235 235 238 


Support for law enforcement efforts in the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands is provided by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as part of its administrative responsi- 
bility for the territory. 

An Insular Constabulary or Police Force is charged 
with the policing function, while the attorney general 
of the trust territory is responsible for criminal prose- 
cutions and for operation of the court system, 


Police officer in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 


Background. The U.S. Government assumed administra- 
tive authority over the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands on July 18, 1947, through a trusteeship agree- 
ment between the United States and the Security Council 
of the United Nations. From that date until July 1, 
1951, the Secretary of the Navy had administrative 
control. By the Act of July 30, 1954 (48 U.S.C. 1684), 
Congress provided the authority to operate a civil gov- 
ernment in the tmst territory. Executive Order 11021, 
May 7, 1962, vested full responsibility for administra- 
tion of this area in the Secretary of the Interior. Numerous 
other Executive orders and implementing Secretarial 
orders contain changes necessary for continuous updating 
of the regulatory process. 

This report refers only to the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. American Samoa, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands are unincorporated territories which finance 
their crime prevention and law enforcement programs 
through local revenues or with Federal funds from agen- 
cies other than Interior. The trust territory is composed 
of the Mariana Islands (except for Guam), the Marshall 
Islands, and the Caroline Islands. 

It is the mission of the Department of the Interior to 
provide for the administration of the trust territory as 
agreed in the trusteeship agreement between the United 
States and the Security Council of the United Nations on 
July 18, 1947. 

Under the High Commissioner and the established gov- 
erning bodies is the attorney general of the trust ter- 
ritory. Within that office is the Department of Public 
Safety, which is responsible for all phases of law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice. Criminal convictions may be 
based on trust territory law, district or municipal ordi- 
nances, or certain local customs recognized in the society. 
The office of the attorney general is responsible for the 
prosecution of criminal cases. The trust territory’s court 
system, also under the responsibility of the office of the 
attorney general, receives assistance from the Department 
of the Interior. 

Staff. There are approximately 220 law enforcement 
officers in the trust territory. They are titled Chiefs of 
Police, Captains, Lieutenants, and Patrolmen. 

In accordance with sections 240, 241, and 242 of the 
Code of the Trust Territory, the Police Force is respon- 
sible for law enforcement. The Force is an armed, uni- 
formed, and trained group of men and women organized 
into six districts, each responsible for law and order, fire 
protection, and administration of penal facilities. 

Funds. Resources for criminal justice programs in the 
trust territory have grown substantially in recent years, 
as indicated by the following expenditures, computed by 
calendar years. 


1969 $698, 000 

1970 - 1,325, 000 

1971 (estimated)^ — _________ ^ 1,249,000 

1972 (estimated) — 1, 332, 000 


Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands 
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Agriculture 


Theft and unauthorized use and sale of food stamps, mis- 
labeling of meat and poultry destined for sale to the pub- 
lic, commodity exchange fraud, and crimes on National 
Forest lands are among crimes falling within jurisdiction 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

As part of the national elTort against narcotic addiction 
and chronic drug abuse, the Department also has under- 
taken programs to help combat international narcotics 
traffic and to find methods of eradicating wild hemp 
(marijuana) growing in parts of the United States. 

The Department has general law enforcement respon- 
sibilities related to criminal violations of its many pro- 
grams to aid those involved in the production and market- 
ing of U.S. agricultural products. The Department’s main 
law enforcement arm is the Office of the Inspector 
General (OIG). 

Many of the laws which established the functions of 
the Department cite criminal penalties for violations of 
their provisions. In some of those. Congress described the 
violations that would be subject to such penalties. In 
others, Congress empowered the Secretary of Agriculture 
to describe, in regulations, the violations that would be 
subject to the criminal penalties in the acts. 

Authority and mission. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture (USDA) was created by the Act of Congress of 
May 15, 1862 (5 U.S.C. 511) with power and respon- 
sibilities defined as acquiring and making available to the 
public “new and valuable seeds and plants” and “useful 
information on subjects connected with agriculture.” 

During the ensuing years, Congress continued to assign 
to USDA additional functions which now encompass 
research, education, conservation, child nutrition, con- 
sumer protection, plant and animal health, forestry, mar- 
keting, agricultural credit and adjustment, rural housing 
and development, acquisition and disposal of surplus 
agricultural commodities, foreign agricultural affairs, and 
various regulatory programs. 

Law Enforcement Programs 

Summaries of Department of Agriculture law enforce- 
ment efforts are provided here. More complete descrip- 
tions of programs and details of FY 1971 activities are 
provided in subsequent portions of this chapter. 


Protecting consumers and the Federal Government from 
irregularities in the use and sale of food stamps is a high 
priority law enforcement concern of the Department 
of Agriculture. 


Food stamps. In FY 1971, violations involving the Food 
Stamp Program comprised the largest USDA criminal 
investigative effort. Unauthorized use and sale of food 
stamps and theft of food stamps from issuing offices were 
the major offenses in this area. USDA is working to 
combat this problem through intensive investigations by 
OIG of those suspected of violations and the develop- 
ment of improved security measures at issuing offices. 

Rural assistance. Criminal violations connected with 
rural assistance and loan programs also required exten- 
sive investigative effort throughout the year. For example, 
improper or illegal payments to producers have continued 
to be a problem in the commodity price support program. 
Falsification of loan applications and unauthorized dis- 
position of mortgage livestock were among the most com- 
mon violations related to the rural loan program. 

Interagency cooperation. The investigative role of OIG 
often requires close cooperation with other Federal agen- 
cies as well as State and local authorities. In investigating 
improprieties on the part of meat inspectors and graders, 
OIG has worked closely with U.S. attorneys, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. Coordination with State agencies is maintained in 
order to ensure compliance when the processing and re- 
tailing of meat or poultry products does not involve 
interstate shipment. 

Marijuana. USDA has encouraged farmers to cooperate 
in a program to reduce the amount of wild hemp 
(marijuana) growing wild in the United States. In FY 
1971, the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
(BNDD) awarded USDA $85,000 to launch a pilot pro- 
gram for the elimination of wild hemp in selected rural 
areas. The program tested the feasibility of supporting 
the eradication of the plant through cost-share subsidies 
to farmers. It was found that the cost of this approach, on 
a wide-scale treatment basis, would be excessive. 

Narcotic plants. The Agricultural Research Service 
(ARS) is contributing its technical capabilities to efforts 
to combat drug abuse. A total of $2.1 million has been 
appropriated to ARS in FY 1972 for research that could 
lead to more effective means of destroying narcotic plants 
and locating production areas. Some of this work will be 
done in cooperation with BNDD scientists and in BNDD 
facilities. 
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Program, which has resulted in the largest investigation 
effort of USDA. 







Background. FNS was established in 1969 under 5 U.S.G. 
301 and Reorganization Plan 2 of 1953. The Food Stamp 
Act of 1964, as amended, established the Food Stamp 
Program to permit authorized (poor) persons to Obtain, 
at reduced or no cost, coupons good for purchasing food 
items. 


Forest Service. The Forest Service is currently aiding 
State efforts in the rehabilitation of youthful offenders. 
Under the Job Corps Program, the Forest Service operates 
20 Civilian Conservation Centers on National Forest land 
for underprivileged youths. Ten former Centers have been 
made available to States for use as youth rehabilitation 
centers. Forest Rangers also have a number of law enforce- 
ment responsibilities in safeguarding the National Forests 
against such offenses as theft, trespassing, and poaching. 


Investigations. OIG investigation in this area, as well as 
in all other USDA programs, is aimed at achieving pro- 
gram compliance, enforcing program requirements, and 
assuring integrity of the program. The thrust of OIG 
investigative aims is to prevent future violations and to 
cooperate in legal action against offenders. 

Food stamp investigations involve such offenses as 
acceptance by retail merchants of food coupons in pay- 
ment for liquor, tobacco, or other nonfood items; un- 
authorized purchase of food coupons for cash; and other 
acquisition, use, or sale of food coupons contrary to the 
law. 

During FY 1971, 76 indictments and 63 convictions 
were obtained as the result of OIG food stamp investiga- 
tions. The 63 convictions were based partly on pre-1971 
indictments and partly on some of the above 76 indict- 
ments. In addition, more than $30,000 in fines were levied 
in FY 197 1, as the result of OIG food stamp investigations. 

Theft of food stamps from local issuing offices has been 
a continuing problem, although its seriousness has dimin- 
ished as a result of corrective actions taken to improve 
security of food stamp inventories. 

During 1971, in coordination with FNS, OIG con- 
ducted surveys of food coupon issuing offices to evaluate 
security and to recommend preventive measures. Based 


Office of the Inspector General 

Nationwide investigative and audit coverage of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture programs is provided by the Office 
of the Inspector General (OIG), the main law enforce- 
ment element of the Department. 

The Inspector General reports directly to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and exercises line supervision over seven 
OIG regional offices. 

OIG was formed in 1962 when the Secretary of Agri- 
culture recognized an urgent need for an independent 
fact-finding organization to serve the Secretariat and 
officials at all levels of management. 

The investigative mission of OIG covers: 

nj Criminal violations involving USDA programs; 

□ USDA-related violations of the Federal criminal code 
(title 18 U.S.G.) in which the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation or other Federal agencies do not have, 
or waive, primary investigative jurisdiction; and 

□ Noncriminal violations involving USDA programs. 

USDA’s Office of the General Counsel (OGC) receives 
OIG reports where criminal violations of the program 
statutes or title 18 U.S.G. are established. OGC, in turn, 
refers the reports to the Department of Justice for prose- 
cutive consideration. When information is developed 
which is a matter of official interest to another executive 
department, a copy of the OIG report is also sent to the 
appropriate agency within that department. For example, 
j 17X7 1 Q* 7 i ^opies of OIG investigative reports were 


products at the point of origin as well as at retail 
establishments. 

The Compliance Staff also maintains close liaison with 
State agencies responsible for monitoring compliance with 
State laws governing the processing and retailing of meat 


on the results of the surveys, FNS published instructions 
for overnight removal of food stamps from local issuing 
offices with inadequate security and for reduction of local 
food stamp inventories. 

The $900,000 face value of food stamps stolen in FY 
1970 decreased to $630,000 in FY 1971, of which $59,000 
was physically recovered. OIG plans to continue to com- 
bat this problem through its investigative efforts and close 
coordination and cooperation with local, State, and Fed- 
eral law enforcement agencies. 

Expenditures. During FY 1971, OIG spent more than 
$1,648,000, or more than 35 percent of its total criminal 
investigative expenditures, investigating violations of the 
Food Stamp Act. Expenditures for food stamp violations 
totaled $1,083,000 in FY 1970 and $902,000 in FY 1969, 
indicating the significant growth of this OIG activity. 

Meat and Poultry Violations 

Animal Plant Health Inspection Service (APFIIS) meat 
and poultry inspectors and Compliance Staff members 
have responsibilities for uncovering violations of laws re- 
lating to the processing, packing, labeling, shipping, and 
sale of meat and poultry products. 

Authority. Their authority derives from the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act and the Poultry Products Inspection Act, 
as amended, which are administered by APHIS to insure 
the wholesomeness and truthful labeling of domestic, im- 
ported, and exported meat and poultry. Both acts pre- 
scribe criminal penalties for certain violations (21 U.S.G, 
461,622,675, 676). 

Inspection services. APHIS meat and poultry inspectors 
provide inspection services at meat and poultry slaughter- 
ing and processing plants where the finished product is 
transported interstate for marketing and human consump- 
tion. Inspectors determine that meat and poultry are 
wholesome and truthfully labeled and scrutinize all 
aspects of the processing procedure, including physical 
cleanliness of the plant and processing personnel. 

However, meat and poultry can deteriorate or other- 
wise become unfit for human consumption after leaving 
federally inspected plants, or products can be sold under 
deceptive labels. The Compliance Staff monitors compli- 
ance by the meat and poultry and allied industries (cold 
storage, transportation, etc.) with the laws and regula- 
tions prohibiting the sale of unwholesome, adulterated, or 
mislabeled meat and poultry products to the public. The 
Compliance Staff performs its mission by examining or 
spot checking interstate shipments of meat and poultry 



Department of Agriculture meat inspector stamps 
condemned carcass. 

and poultry products. When the Compliance Staff dis- 
covers unacceptable meat or poultry at a retail establish- 
ment, which was not involved in interstate shipment, they 
put a “hold” on the product and immediately notify the 
State agency. The State agency inspectors reciprocate 
when they discover unacceptable products which were in- 
volved in interstate shipment. 

Violations. During FY 1971, Compliance Staff officers 
discovered more than 1,200 apparent violations of the two 
acts, 65 of which were referred to OIG for further investi- 
gation. Also in 1971, USDA referred 51 (not all related) 
cases to the Department of Justice for possible criminal 
prosecution, and other cases are being considered for re- 
ferral. It cost $1.2 million to maintain the Compliance 
Staff in FY 1971. 

Criminal violations of the Federal Meat Inspection Act 
investigated by OIG involve such offenses as interstate 
shipment of nonfederally inspected meat, unauthorized 
use of meat or grading stamps, alteration of inspection or 
grading certificates, and introduction into consumer chan- 
nels of adulterated and unsound meat or meat products. 
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Program, which has resulted in the largest investigation 
effort of USDA. 
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TKp Tnsnector General reports directly to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and exercises line supervision over seve 
OIG regional offices. . 

officials at all levels of management. 

The investigative mission of OIG covers. 

n Criminal violations involving USDA programs ; 
n USDA-related violations of the Federal criminal code 
° yif 18 U.S.G.) in which the Federal Bureau 

Invesdgation or other Federal agencies do not have, 
or waive, primary investigative junsdiction; and 
Q Noncriminal violations involving USDA programs. 

TISDA’s Office of the General Counsel (OGG) receives 
OIG “ports where criminal violations of the ^rogr^ 
statutes or title 18 U.S.C. are estabtehed. OGQ turn, 
refers the reports to the DeparUnent of Juste for pr 
cutive consideration. When information is developed 
which is a matter of official interest to mother “oouhve 
department, a copy of the OIG report ts 
appropriate agency within that department. For example, 
durinff FY 1971j copies of OIG investigative repor s w • 
to the Intemaf Revenue Serrice and the Bumau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. In addition. OIG ofte 
furnishes its reports to State and local prosecutors when 
vMations of state and local criminal law are mdteated. 
OIG expenditures for criminal mvestigaldons totaled 

U 51 1 000 (of which $490,000 is estimated) m I f 
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Food Stamp Violations 

Among the Federal food programs administered by the 
Food Ld Nutrition Service (FNS) is the Food Stamp 

i Security measures, such as bars at isswni; windows, help food 

stamp issuing offices protect against theft. 


Background. FNS was established in 1969 under 5 U.S.C. 
301 and Reorganization Plan 2 of 1953. The Food Stamp 
Act of 1964, as amended, established the Food Stamp 
Program to permit authorized (poor) persons to obtain, 
at reduced or no cost, coupons good for purchasing food 
items. 


Investigations. OIG investigation in this area, as well as 
in all other USDA programs, is aimed at achieving pro- 
gram compliance, enforcing program requirements, and 
assuring integrity of the program. The thrust of OIG 
investigative aims is to prevent future violations and to 
cooperate in legal action against offenders. 

Food stamp investigations involve such offenses as 
acceptance by retail merchants of food coupons in pay- 
ment for liquor, tobacco, or other nonfood items j un- 
authorized purchase of food coupons for cash; and other 
acquisition, use, or sale of food coupons contrary to the 


law. , 

During FY 1971, 76 indictments and 63 convictions 

were obtained as the result of OIG food stamp investiga- 
tions The 63 convictions were based partly on pre-1971 
indictments and partly on some of the above 76 indict- 
ments. In addition, more than $30,000 in Hnes were levied 
in FY 1971, as the result of OIG food stamp investigations. 

Theft of’food stamps from local issuing offices has been 
a continuing problem, although its seriousness has dimin- 
ished as a result of corrective actions taken to improve 

security of food stamp inventories. 

During 1971, in coordination with FNS, OIG con- 
ducted smveys of food coupon ®uing offices to ^uate 



on the results of the surveys, FNS published instructions 
for overnight removal of food stamps from local issuing 
offices with inadequate security and for reduction of local 
food stamp inventories. 

The $900,000 face value of food stamps stolen in FY 
1970 decreased to $630,000 in FY 1971, of which $59,000 
was physically recovered. OIG plans to continue to com- 
bat this problem through its investigative efforts and close 
coordination and cooperation with local, State, and Fed- 
eral law enforcement agencies. 

Expenditures. During FY 1971, OIG spent more than 
$1,648,000, or more than 35 percent of its total criminal 
investigative expenditures, investigating violations of the 
Food Stamp Act. Expenditures for food stamp violations 
totaled $1,083,000 in FY 1970 and $902,000 in FY 1969, 
indicating the significant growth of this OIG activity. 

Meat and Poultry Violations 

Animal Plant Health Inspection Service (APHIS) meat 
and poultry inspectors and Compliance Staff members 
have responsibilities for uncovering violations of laws re- 
lating to the processing, packing, labeling, shipping, and 
sale of meat and poultry products. 

Authority. Their authority derives from the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act and the Poultry Products Inspection Act, 
as amended, which are administered by APFIIS to insure 
the wholesomeness and truthful labeling of domestic, im- 
ported, and exported meat and poultry. Both acts pre- 
scribe criminal penalties for certain violations (21 U.S.C. 
461,622, 675, 676). 

Inspection services. APHIS meat and poultry inspectors 
provide inspection services at meat and poultry slaughter- 
ing and processing plants where the finished product is 
transported interstate for marketing and human consump- 
tion. Inspectors determine that meat and poultry are 
wholesome and truthfully labeled and scrutinize all 
aspects of the processing procedure, including physical 
cleanliness of the plant and processing personnel. 

However, meat and poultry can deteriorate or other- 
wise become unfit for human consumption after leaving 
federally inspected plants, or products can be sold under 
deceptive labels. The Compliance Staff monitors compli- 
ance by the meat and poultry and allied industries (cold 
storage, transportation, etc.) with the laws and regula- 
tions prohibiting the sale of unwholesome, adulterated, or 
mislabeled meat and poultry products to the public. The 
Compliance Staff performs its mission by examining or 
spHDt checking interstate shipments of meat and poultry 


products at the point of origin as well as at retail 
establishments. 

The Compliance Staff also maintains close liaison with 
State agencies responsible for monitoring compliance with 
State laws governing the processing and retailing of meat 
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and poultry products. When the Compliance Staff dis- 
covers unacceptable meat or poultry at a retail establish- 
ment, which was not involved in interstate shipment, they 
put a “hold” on the product and immediately notify the 
State agency. The State agency inspectors reciprocate 
when they discover unacceptable products which were in- 
volved in interstate shipment. 

Violations. During FY 1971, Compliance Staff officers 
discovered more than 1,200 apparent violations of the two 
acts, 65 of which were referred to OIG for further investi- 
gation. Also in 1971, USDA referred 51 (not all related) 
cases to the Department of Justice for possible criminal 
prosecution, and other cases are being considered for re- 
ferral. It cost $1.2 million to maintain the Compliance 

Staff in FY 1971. . 

Criminal violations of the F ederal Meat Inspection Act 
investigated by OIG involve such offenses as interstate. 

shipment of nonfederally inspected meat, unauthorized 

use of meat or grading starhps, alteration of inspection or 
grading certificates, and introduction into consumer chan- 
nels of adulterated and unsound meat or meat products. 
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During FY 1971, 17 indictments and nine (not all re- 
lated) convictions were obtained, and violators were fined 
$6,300. OIG investigative expenditures in this area totaled 

$396,000. . . . , . , 

The complexity of cases involving violations of the Meat 

Inspection Act can require close cooperation with other 
Federal agencies. For example, investigation of federally 
inspected meat plants in FY 1971 disclosed serious impro- 
prieties on the part of meat inspectors and meat graders. 
Special task forces worked in Los Angeles, Calif., Boston, 
Mass., and Baltimore, Md., to investigate alleged accept- 
ance of bribes. OIG investigators coordinated with U.S. 
attorneys, the FBI, and the Internal Revenue Service in 
this effort. 

During FY 1971, OIG expenditures totaled $337,000 
for criminal investigations involving the Poultry Products 
Inspection Act (21 U.S.C. 461), the U.S. Grain Stand- 
ards Act (7 U.S.C. 85), various Marketing Orders (7 
U S.C. 1622h), and related violations of title 18 U.S.C. 
Some of the violations that occur in connection with these 
programs are mislabeling and failing to inspect interstate 
shipments of poultry and issuing false or incorrect grad- 
ing certificates for grain and other agricultural commod- 
ities. 

Commodity Exchange Violations 

Violations of laws governing the activities on certain agri- 
cultural commodity exchanges are investigated by the 
Commodity Exchange Authority (GEA), which refers 
cases for possible criminal prosecution to the Department 

of Justice. . . 

The major purposes of this enforcement activity are to 
prevent price manipulation, market cornering (such as 
accumulating almost all of a commodity ) , and the d.is- 
semination of false and misleading crop and market in- 
formation affecting commodity prices. Other purposes 
include the protection of market users against cheating'j 
fraud, and abusive practices in commodity futures 
transactions, 

GEA was established to enforce the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, The act provides for Federal regulation of 
agricultural commodity exchanges designated as contract 
markets by the Secretary of Agriculture and futures trad- 
ing in 25 agricultural commodities (wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
etc.) specified by Congress. . . . — 

GEA enforces the act nationwide through the activities 
of its regional offices in New York, Chicago, and Kansas 
City and a suboffice in Minneapolis. During 1971, all of 
the 10 active contract markets operated in these four cities. 

Criminal provisions for violations of the act arc con- 
tained in 7 U.S.C. 13, 13a. Criminal offenses include 
price manipulation, mishandling commodity customers 
funds, cheating and defrauding, false reporting, deceiv- 
ing a person in connection with his order, causing a 
price to be reported which is not a bona fide price, acting 
as a futures merchant without being registered under 
the Commodity Exchange Act, and trading in commodity 
futures not executed on or through a contract rnarket. 

CEA itself investigates both criminal and noncriminal 
violations, which result in an annual average of about 
10 referrals to the Department of Justice. During FY 
1971, CEA investigative expenditures for possible criminal 
violations were approximately $575,000. 


Poultry inspection. — 

Violations of laws in the agricultural commodity exchange 
field are Investigated by the Department of Agriculture. 
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Packers and Stockyards Violations 


Law enforcement responsibility regarding the Packers 
and Stockyards Act of 1921, is administered by the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Administration (P&SA) to assist 
farmers and ranchers in obtaining true market value for 
livestock and poultry and to protect members of live- 
stock, poultry, and meat industries against unfair business 
practices of competitors. 

P&SA investigates violations and refers reports ^ snow- 
ing criminal violations to the Department of Justice for 
appropriate disposition. 

Such violations include using false accounting proce- 
dures, concealing kickbacks and payolTs, issuing insuffi- 
cient fund checks, failing to pay for livestock, making 
false records, and violating cease-and-desist orders. 

Although the act contains several criminal provisions 
(7 U.S.C. 195, 207, and 211 and 15 U.S.C. 50), they are 
invoked infrequently. 

The Packers and Stockyards Act was previously ad- 
ministered by the Packers and Stoc.kyards Division of 
USDA’s foimer Consumer and Marketing Service (or 
its predecessor agencies). In 1967, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture established P&SA as a separate agency to admin- 


ister the act. ^ 

P&SA administers the act, nationwide, througn ^ i s 
13 area offices located in the principal livestock marketing 
areas, This requires supervising the marketing operations 
of public stockyards, private livestock buying yards, meal^ 
packers, livestock commission firms and dealers, and 
poultry dealers and processors. ^ 

P&SA estimates it spent $15,000 in FY 1971 mvesti- 
o-aiina- Dossible criminal violations. 


Commodity Credit Violations 


tions, tJUVJ tumisnes tne necessiiiy iuhlio r\ovjo 
provides the personnel and facilities. 


Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service. 
ASGS administers, among others; _ (1) price-support 
programs for agricultural commodities (such as wheat, 
corn, and cotton) to help assure a fair return to pro- 
ducers; (2) programs which limit the production of 
certain commodities and thus keep supply in line ■with 
demand; (3) long-term land retirement programs by 
which farmers are paid to shift cropland into uses such 
as woodlands and recreational facilities for noncrop in- 
come; (4) the Rural Environmental Assistance Program, 
which provides cost sharing "with farmers to carry out 
needed conservation and other environmental improve- 
ment measures; and (5) commodity disposal and inven- 
tory operations which protect farm income by taking 
surplus price-supported commodities off the market and 
adding them to stocks under storage loan or governmental 


ownership. 

Criminal investigations connected with price-supported 
commodities and other ASCS and CCC programs in- 
volved violations of both title 18 U.S.C. and criminal 
provisions of the acts establishing various ASGS pro- 
grams, such as the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act (15 U.S.C. 714). Criminal violations in- 
clude false statements and entries made in order to obtain 
price support and other assistance, embezzlements, fraud- 
ulent issues of obligations of CCC, larceny, and conver- 
sion of properties. 

During FY 1971, OIG spent $1,063,000 investigating 
criminal violations in this area. 

The investigations resulted in recovery of more than 

$2 million of illegal or improper payments inade to 

producers. Iir addition, 34 indictmente and 18 (not al 

related) convictions were obtained m FY 1971 and total 
xcmucAi; v-w <ticnnn 


Programs to support and stabilize farm pri(^s, carried 
out by the Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) witii 
the support of the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Sei-vice (ASCS), have attracted sudh un awful 
activities as embezzlement, illegal payments to producers, 
and falsification of statements made to obtain price 
support. 

Such irregularities come under the investigative pur- 
view of OIG. 

Commodity Credit Corporation. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation (CCC) was organized in 1933 
Order 6340) and operated in coordination with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. It was transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture in 1939 ; and m July 1948, 
it was established as an agency of the United States 
under permanent Federal charter (62 Stat. , 

15 U.S.C. 714). 

CGCs purpose is to stabilize, support, and protect 
farm income and prices; assist in raaintainmg balancecl 
and adequate supplies of agricultural commodities ancl 
their products; and facilitate the orderly distribution ot 

commodities. \ 

CCC is managed by a six-member board of directors, 
subject to the general supervision and direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who is ex-officio director arid 
chairman of the board, CCC is capitalized at mi - 
lion and is authorized to borrow up to $14,5 biihon o 
carry out its programs, which are closely interrelate 
with USDA’s Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
yA.Qn.«\ TVT'OGSBams. For its principal opera- 


Crop Insurance Violations 

Violations related to programs administered by the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation (FCIC) to provide 
insurance against crop loss from weather, insects, and 
disease, generally involve fraudulent insurance claims. 

Investigations of such violations are conducted y 
OIG, which spent $126,000 in FY 1971 for that pur^se 
FCIC was created under title V Agncutaral 

Adjustment Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 72, 7 U. . . 
etseq.). 

Farm Mortgage Violations 

Falsification of loan documents 

position of mortgage livestock or equipment are the majo 
areas of criminal activity related to the rura loan pro- 
grams of the Farmers Home Adminntration FHA) 

^ FHA was established to assist in the development o-f 
rumi aels by making loans, at generally favorable mt^- 
est rates to individuals who could not quality for credi 
afc^vendonal lending institutions because of 1^ 

Scome and resources. operates under *e Con 

solidated Farmers Home, Administration Act of 9bl 
n TI S C 1921) ; title V of the Housing Act of 194-9 
42 U S C 1471) ; and part A, title HI of the Economic 
CS Act ;f 196^4 (42 U.S.C. 2851) ; and section 
232, title II of the Disaster Relief Act of 1970. 
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FHA makes loans to farmers to: buy farms; make 
needed improvements on their land; construct or repair 
farm houses, service buildings and other facilities; ad- 
just their farming operations; and cope with emergencies 
such as natural disasters. Loans are also made to non- 
farming rural residents to build, buy, or repair needed 
homes. Additionally, both loans and grants are made to 
public bodies and nonprofit organizations for the con- 
struction of rural community water and waste disposal 
systems. 

Funds for FHA loans and grants come from annual 
appropriations by Congress, balances in revolving funds 
(established by legislation) , and private lenders who pur- 
chase loans which are insured by FHA. Most of the loans 
are now made on an insured basis. 

Major areas of criminal activities here, as noted above, 
include falsification of loan applications or other loan 
documents and unauthorized disposition of mortgage 
livestock or equipment. 

During FY 1971, OIG spent $706,000 investigating 
such offenses, consisting primarily of title 18 U.S.G. 
violations. Nineteen indictments and 10 (not all related) 
convictions were obtained during the year, and more than 
$3,000 in fines were levied as the result of OIG investiga- 
tion of FHA loan program violations. 

National Forest Violations 

Law enforcement responsibilities of the Forest Service 
are typically related to such activities as trespassing, theft, 
vandalism, and unlawful hunting on National forest land. 

Another notable Forest Service activity, however, is 
in the area of rehabilitation of youthful offenders. A num- 
ber of former Civilian Conservation Centers, located on 
National forest land, have been made available to States 
for use as rehabilitation centers, which provide specialized 
job training and education for incarcerated youths. 

Background. The Forest Service was created by the Act 
of February 1, 1905 (33 Stat. 628, 16 U.S.C. 472) , which 
also transferred responsibility for managing the National 
forests to the Department of Agriculture. This responsi- 
bility included authority for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make rules and regulations needed to preserve and 
protect National forests through regulating use and occu- 
pancy. Some of the rules and regulations established by 
the Secretary include fines and imprisonment for viola- 
tions, as authorized by the act. 

Scope of activities. The Forest Service presently manages 
155 National forests and 19 National grasslands, covering 
187 million acres in 44 States and Puerto Rico. There are 
about 3,000 permanent and an additional 1,000 seasonal 
Forest Rangers or Forest Guards who have law enforce- 
ment responsibilities (involving timber theft, trespassing, 
etc.), among other duties. The amount of time these 
employees devote to law enforcement activities varies, but 
the Forest Service estimates that their enforcement activi- 
ties during FY 1971 cost $1.1 million. 

Although most Forest Service personnel have some 
investigative responsibilities, often incidental to carrying 
out other duties, there are 28 professionally trained in- 
vestigators whose primary responsibilities lie in this area. 
These investigators work to safeguard the National forests 
and National grasslands against theft of timber, van- 
dalism, poaching (hunting wildlife without permission), 

Garap Fenner Canyon is one of 10 former Civilian Conservation 

Centers which have been made available by the Forest 

Service for use as youth rehabilitation camps. 


and trespassing. In addition, these investigators advise and 
train certain supervisory Forest Service personnel in law 
enforcement and investigative matters. The Forest Serv- 


ice investigative effort during FY 1971 was carried out at 
an estimated cost of $500,000. 

Civilian Conservation Centers. The Forest Service, in 
coordination with the Department of Labor, staffs and 
operates 20 Civilian Conservation Centers (GCC) , under 
the Job Corps Program, which are located on National 
forest land and which provide occupational training for 
underprivileged youths. Ten former GCC sites were made 
available by the Forest Service to the eight States m which 
they were located (Arizona, California, Kentucky, Mary- 
land Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, West Virginia). 
The 'sites are used by the States as youth rehabilitation 
centers and, in some instances, the Forest Service provides 
technical assistance, supplies, and equipment.^ ^ 

Although the administration of the rehabilitation cen- 
ters is primarily a State elTort, some have received Fed- 
eral support to cari 7 out their programs. Gamp Fenner 
Canyon, which is located on National forest land in 
California, was awarded a $199,882 grant in FY 1971 
from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) . The grant is supporting an experimental voca- 
tional training and placement program designed to meet 
the needs of both the probationer and the community. 

The program is structured to provide basic education, 
.skill training, and job development and placement to 16- 
to 18-year-olds incarcerated at the camp. A ward leaving 
the camp is assisted in establishing himself in his com- 
munity through placement aid and supportive counsel- 
ing and guidance from seven community-based aftercare 
units. 

LEAA support has also been obtained for a similar pro- 
gram at Frenchburg Correctional Rehabilitation Center 
in the Daniel Boone National Forest in Kentucky. A 
grant of $156,560 in FY 1971 was awarded for an indi- 
vidualized counseling and training program for the 
selected first offenders who reside at Frenchburg. French- 
burg has provided a facility in which youthful offenders 
are not subjected to the normal prison atmosphere. 


Narcotics and Drugs Programs 

During the past several years, USDA has participated 
in a number of programs to assist Federal effort in the 
area of drug abuse prevention. On the domestic front, 
USDA’s work has concentrated largely on encouraging 
farmers to eradicate the wild hemp weed from which 
marijuana is obtained. Efforts are also underway to 
combat the traffic of illegal narcotics from overseas. 

Hemp eradication. Normal farming practices, such as 
weed eradication, keep wild hemp under control on crop- 
land. Its elimination from areas along roads, streams, and 
fences, however, is not a matter of primary interest to 
the average individual farmer but is of major interest 
to the public at large. 

In 1970, USDA’s Extension Service (ES) cooperated 
with the Department of Justice’s Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD) in carrying out a pilot 
program for voluntary wild hemp elimination in 22 coun- 
ties of 11 States. ES prepared an illustrated publication 
to assist farmers in identifying the weed and in cooperat- 
ing in the program. ES held personnel distributed the 
publication to the farmers and otherwise assisted them to 
voluntarily destroy wild hemp on their land. 



Camp Fenner Canyon. 

The voluntary program was substantially successful in 
eliminating the wild hemp along roadsides and other 
areas readily visible and accessible to the public, because 
^operating farmers focused their activities in these loca- 
tions. However, the program was not as successful in 
eliminating this weed from less accessible farm areas, 
particularly those adjacent to fences or streams away from 
roadsides. 

Recognizing that farmers should not be expected to 
bear the full cost of eliminating the weed from such areas, 
BNDD gave USDA $85,000 in 1971 to launch another 
pilot wild hemp elimination program in a few selected 
counties. Under this cost-sharing program, the Govern- 
ment paid farmers 90 percent of the actual cost of remov- 
ing wild hemp from land other than cropland. 

The Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Serv- 
ice (ASGS) of USDA was chosen to administer the 1971 
pilot program because that agency already had an exist- 
ing network of county offices that handled production 
adjustments on certain farm commodities and encour- 
aged the establishment of conservation practices, includ- 
ing weed control, among other things. ASCS received 
support, not only from the farmers themselves but also 
from such youth groups as the Scouts and 4 H t^lubs. 

The purpose of the pilot program was to determine it 
this approach represented a feasible method for gettrng 
fannem to eliminate wild hemp from the noncropland 

flUCHLS of fSrXmS. r .1 

Subsequent evaluation indicated that the ^ 

new approach would be excessive if applied on a wide- 
scale treatment basis (especially beca^use extensive acre- 
aires of the plant grow on both farmland and nonfarm- 
S in many area!) . and that it would be more effective 
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Opium being harvested from pods in a foreign nation. 


to concentrate on regulatory procedures. The pilot cost- 
sharing program was, therefore, discontinued. 

Narcotics research. The Congress provided the USDA 
Agricultural Research Service (ARS) with $2.1 million 
in FY 1972 appropriations to finance that Agency’s par- 
ticipation in the President’s drug control program by 
combating the overseas production of illicit narcotics. 
ARS will contribute to the President’s program by : 

( 1 ) Conducting botanical research on the natural dis- 
tribution of narcotic plant species (which USDA takes 
to include the hemp plant, the opium poppy, and the 
coca shrub— the source of cocaine) in relation to their 
areas of illicit production, adaptation to other regions of 
the world, cultural methods, and appropriate methods of 
control. 

(2) Conducting research that will lead to more effi- 
cient methods of eliminating illicit stands of narcotic 
plants. Research will be directed to screening herbicides 
(weedkillers) already accepted in agricultural crop pro- 
duction to identify chemicals that react only to the opium 
poppy and marijuana without harming surrounding vege- 

Mariiuana plant. 


tation. Research will be conducted on the feasibility of 
using as a means of control insects that attack the poppy 
plant. Known insects that are damaging only to the poppy 
plant will be collected, and their life cycles, methods of 
mass rearing, and use will be studied to assure that such 
techniques will be both effective and safe. Similar studies 
will be undertaken to locate plant diseases that are highly 
specific to the poppy and to marijuana plants and to 
determine if such a means of control can be used safely 
on a long-term basis. 

(3) Conducting research in cooperation with BNDD 
and other agencies that may aid in identifying the coun- 
try of origin of illicit opium production through natural 
products associated with strains of poppy and cultural 
practices used in different parts of the world. 

(4) Conducting research to develop alternative crop 
and livestock systems that can be used profitably by pro- 
ducers now growing poppies and marijuana. 

Efforts overseas. Late in FY 1971, Turkey agreed to 
eliminate poppy production by July 1972, a decision 
reached after several years of negotiation between the 
United States and Turkey. 

Shortly after the Turkish announcement, a study team 
was convened by President Nixon, at the request of the 
Turkish Prime Minister, to outline profitable alternatives 
to Turkish opium poppy production. The team, led by 
the Administrator of the Agency for International De- 
velopment of the Department of State, worked closely 
with Turkish agricultural experts to recommend means 
of improving Turkish farm income. The team report 
recommended a combination of wheat, feed grains, oil- 
seeds, and livestock enterprises as the most profitable 
alternatives to the poppy crop. 

In addition to the $2.1 million, Special Foreign Cur- 
rency Program Funds provided by P.L. 480 will be used 
to conduct supportive research in countries such as India 
that have expertise in drug plants. These projects will be 
directed toward studies on the range of species of plants 
containing narcotic components, natural enemies of nar- 
cotic plants, and the chemistry of the natural products 
of narcotic plants. 
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Commerce 


The Department of Commerce, under interagency agree- 
ments with the National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice, the research arm of the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration (LEAA), perforais 
a number of services of great importance to the criminal 
justice community. 

These semces involve the collection and processing of 
data resulting in statistical information on the organiza- 
tion and functioning of the major sectors of the criminal 
justice system, and developing and testing performance 
standards of various equipment and facilities to aid law 
enforcement officials and potential crime victims. 

Under contract to the National Institute of Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice, the National Bureau of 
Standards ran tests on helmets, body armor, sirens, and 
other police equipment in an effort to develop voluntary 
performance standards to assist police departments in 
buying such items. 

The Office of Export Control, the only element of the 
Department of Commerce with direct enforcement au- 
thority, opened a number of investigations under laws 
prohibiting avoidance of export control over commodities 
and technical data. 

Descriptions of those and other activities of the Depart- 
ment follow. 

Scope of Activities 

Summaries follow of the background of the Department 
of Commerce and of the three offices within it which 
exercise functions related to Federal law enforcement or 
criminal justice assistance. 

Background. The Department of Commerce was created 
in 1913 by an act which reorganized the Department of 
Commerce and Labor (15 U.S.C. 1501). In an effort to 
further economic and technological advancement, it di- 
rects its activities toward assisting and encouraging States, 
localities, industries, and firms. It is charged with dis- 
seminating pertinent information to these elements, pro- 
moting U.S. exports and travel to the United States, and 
providing financial and technical assistance to areas with 
lagging economies. 

Bureau of the Census. Under interagency agreement with 
the Statistics Division of the National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice, the Bureau of the 
Census collects and processes data on subjects of impor- 
tance to the crirriinal justice ooihmunity. 


In FY 1970, a Criminal Justice Directory Census en- 
abled the Bureau to identify the addresses and phone 
numbers of 45,850 public criminal justice agencies in the 
United States. A similar census, the National^ Court 
Organization Survey was begun in FY 1971 to identify 
divisions, departments, and branches of the 13,421 court 
systems identified in the Criminal Justice Directory 
Census. 

From addresses obtained in the Directory Census, ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to locally administered jails in a 
National Jail Census. The census resulted in the publica- 
tion of statistics on the facilities, inmates, and employees 
of correctional institutions throughout the United States. 
Similar data are being gathered on juvenile institutions 
through the National Juvenile Detention and Correction 
Facilities Census. The Census will cover 750 detention and 
correction facilities in all 50 States. Another survey under- 
way will determine the background and characteristics of 
inmates and obtain information on the facilities and pro- 
grams of local jails. 

In FY 1971, a joint Census Bureau-LEAA publication 
presented data from the first nationwide survey o-f expend- 
itures and employment of Federal, State, and local crimi- 
nal justice systems. The survey determined the levels of 
employment and expenditures of units of government for 
various facets of law enforcement and criminal justice. 

In addition, several major victimization pilot studies 
have been conducted to assess the feasibility of measuring 
victimization of citizens, as well as commercial and gov- 
ernment establishments. 

National Bureau of Standards. The Law Enforcement 
Standards Laboratory (LESL), created in 1971 by an 
interagency agreement between LEAA and the National 
Bureau of Standards, is charged with developing and 
testing performance standards of various equipment and 
facilities to aid both law enforcement officials and poten- 
tial crime victims. . 

LESL is working to develop standards in the following 
categories; protective equipment and clothing, commu- 
nications equipment and supplies, security equipment, 
emergency equipment, concealed objects detectors, ve- 
hicles, and weapons. _ . 

LESL is also developing a plan for certifying pnvate 
laboratories capable of measuring the performance stand- 
ards of law enforcement equipment. 

The Technical Analysis Division (TAD) of the Bureau 
of Standards received LEAA funds to conduct a con- 
ference attended by computer professionals and court 
administrators. 

At the request of the National Institute, TAD con- 
ducted a study of the advantages of computer processing 
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of court stenographic proceedings, using both controlled 
environments and actual courtroom proceedings. Pre- 
liminary results indicated that computer-aided transcrip- 
tion can be useful in a variety of court reporting systems, 
if improvements and modifications are made. 

Office of Export Control. Enforcement of the Export 
Administration Act of 1969 is the responsibility of the 
Office of Export Control. Violations include exporting- 
certain commodities or technical data -without a valid 
license, re-exporting without specific authorization, and 
other attempts to avoid export control. 

The Compliance Division investigates possible viola- 
tions of the act, and refers cases meriting further action 
to the Office of General Counsel of the Department or 
to the Department of Justice, depending on the nature of 
the violation. 


Bureau of the Census 

The Bureau of the Census conducts surveys and censuses 
on a nuniber of subjects related to criminal law enforce- 
ment under interagency agreements with the Statistics 
Division of the National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice. 

This program is conducted pursuant to title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
(P.L. 90-351) which authorizes LEAA “to collect, eval- 
uate, publish and disseminate statisstics and other infor- 
mation on the condition and progress of law enforcement 
in the several States.” 

Criminal Justice Directory Survey 

A Directory Survey was conducted in FY 1970 to obtain 
names and addresses of public criminal justice agencies 
in the United States. The initial survey was funded at 
$90,000, and ongoing maintenance will cost $26,000 per 
year with a more extensive updating effort every 3 years 
at a cost of $50,000. 

Results. Results of the survey were published in March 
1971 (National Criminal Justice Information and Sta- 
tistics Service, Series SC— D No. 1) . 

The survey identified a total of 46,159 public agencies 
in the criminal justice system that are administered at 
the State or local level. This total was based on iden- 
tification of all publicly administered agencies dealing 
with crime, criminals, or the administration of criminal 
justice. The survey was conducted in the spring of 1970 
in each State and county of the United States, plus all 
municipalities and townships with a 1960 population of 
1,000 or more persons. Changes in the criminal justice 
system since January 1970 are not reflected in the statistics 
in this report. 

The results indicate the dispersion within the criminal 
justice community of the various types of agencies. For 
example, there are 14,806 enforcement agencies in the 
United States, of which over 14,000 are operated at the 
local level of government. It should be noted, however, 
from other available evidence, that State-operated agen- 
cies have about 1 1 times as many full-time personnel 
on the average as local agencies. 

There are almost as many courts (13,235) as there are 
enforcement agencies (14,806). 

Courts. A number of courts are included in the survey 
which are not in the criminal justice system, such as 
probate and family relations courts. Approximately seven- 
eighths of the courts identified operate at the local level 
of government. 

About one-fifth of the agencies identified are involved in 
prosecution and defense, with prosecutors’ offices out- 
numbering defenders’ offices 23 to one (8,501 to 374). 
Almost one-third of the defenders’ offices are State- 
operated, but only 7 percent of the prosecutors’ offices are 
operated by State governments. 

Correction agencies. Twelve percent of agencies listed 
are corrections agencies (5,159) ; 4,435 for adults and 
724 for juveniles. Probation offices account for another 
5 percent (2,445 agencies) , with the remaining 4 percent 

Metal detection device for use in uncovering concealed weapons 
is tested at the National Bureau of Standards. 
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(1,639) of the “other” agencies involved in such diverse 
functions as police academies, court administration. State 
Planning Agencies, juvenile boards, and others. 

About nine out of 10 adult correction facilities and 
three out of four probation offices are administered locally. 

In general, the concentration of agencies at the local 
level of government spans the range of criminal justice 
activities. Only specialized agencies in the “other” cate- 
gory and those dealing with juvenile correction are more 
likely to be found at the State level of administration. 
Fifty-one percent of the juvenile correction agencies and 
69 percent of the “other” agencies are State-operated. 

National Jail Census 

From addresses collected in the Directory Survey, ques- 
tionnaires were mailed in FY 1970 to locally administered 
jails in a National Jail Census, funded at $50,000 by 
LEAA. 

Results of the census were published in February 1971 
(National Criminal Justice Information and Statistics 
Service, Series SG-No. 1) . 

Results. The census revealed 4,037 locally administered 
jails in the United States where adults may be retained 
48 hours or longer. Not included in this number are Fed- 
eral and State prisons or other correctional institutions; 
institutions used exclusively for juveniles; the State-op- 
erated jails of Connecticut, Delaware, and Rhode Island; 
and drunk tanks, lock-ups, and other facilities where per- 
sons are retained for less than 2 full days. 

As of March 15, 1970, these local jails held a total of 
160,863 persons, including 153,063 adults and 7,800 
juveniles. One out of 20 adults held on that date was fe- 
male. Those incarcerated included 83,079 (52 percent) 
who were pretrial detainees or otherwise not convicted, 
two-thirds of the juveniles were in this category. Another 
5 percent of the adults (8,688) had been convicted but 
were awaiting further legal action such as sentencing^ or 
appeal; the remaining 43 percent (69,096) were serving 
sentences of varying lengths. 

Of the 4,037 adult jails, about 70 percent also receive 
juveniles. There are 767 institutions where juveniles 
serving sentences of a year or less may be retained, a 
total of 67 jails hold juveniles serving sentences of longer 
than 1 year. 

Jail conditions. In March 1970, 205 (5 percent) of the 
jails in the United States contained more inmates than 


Police departments were among the public criminal justice 
agencies surveyed by the Bureau of the Census under contract 
with the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 








of court stenographic proceedings^ using both controlled 
environments and actual courtroom proceedings. Pre- 
liminary results indicated that computer-aided transcrip- 
tion can be useful in a variety of court reporting systems, 
if improvements and modifications are made. 

Office of Export Control. Enforcement of the Export 
Administration Act of 1969 is the responsibility of the 
Office of Export Control. Violations include exporting 
certain commodities or technical data without a valid 
license, re-exporting without specific authorization, and 
other attempts to avoid export control. 

The Compliance Division investigates possible viola- 
tions of the act, and refers cases meriting further action 
to the Office of General Counsel of the Department or 
to the Department of Justice, depending on the nature of 
the violation. 


Bureau of the Census 

The Bureau of the Census conducts surveys and censuij 
on a nurriber of subjects related to criminal law enforce 
ment under interagency agreements with the Statistic 
Division of the National Institute of Law Enforceuieii 
and Criminal Justice. 

This program is conducted pursuant to title I of tli 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 196 
(P.L. 90-351) which authorizes LEAA “to collect, eval 
uate, publish and disseminate statisstics and other infoi 
mation on the condition and progress of law enforcenieii 
in the several States.” 

Criminal Justice Directory Survey 



A Directory Survey was conducted in FY 1970 to obtrii 
names and addresses of public criminal justice agencii 
in the United States. The initial survey was funded f 
$90,000, and ongoing maintenance will cost .$26,000 pi 
year with a more extensive updating effort ev'cry 3 yciii 
at a cost of $50,000. 

Results. Results of the survey were published in Afarc 
1971 (National Criminal Justice Information and St! 
tistics Service, Series SG-D No. 1 ) . 

The survey identified a total of 46,159 public agendi 
in the criminal justice .system that are administered ! 
the State or local level. This total was based on idet 
tification of all publicly administered agencies dealiii 
with crime, criminals, or tlie administration of criiniit; 
justice. The survey was conducted in the spring of 19/ 
in each State and county of the United States, plus .1 
municipalities and townships with a 1960 population i 
1,000 or more persons. Changes in the criminal justii 
system since January 1970 are not reflected in the statistii 
in this report. 

The results indicate the disjjersion witliin the crirnin; 
justice community of the various types of agencies. Fi 
example, there are 14,806 enforcement agencies In t! 
United States, of which over h4,0{)0 are operated at t! 
local level of government. It slinvdcl be noted, hmcevC 
from other available evidence, thtit State-ojjeratcd agci 
cies have about 11 times as many full-time personii 
on the average as local agencies. 

There are almost as many courts (13,235) as there a 
enforcement agencies (14,806). 

Courts. A number of courts are included in the surv( 
which are not in the criminal ju.stice system, sudi 
probate and family relations courts. Approximately sevci 
eighths of the courts identified operate at the local lev 
of government. 

About one-fifth of the agencies identified are involved; 
prosecution and defense, with prosecutors’ offices oy 
numbering defenders’ offices 23 to one (8,501 to 374 
Almost one-third of the defenders’ offices are Sta) 
operated, but only 7 percent of the prosecutors’ offices a 
operated by State governments. 

Correction agencies. Twelve percent of agencies list/ 
are corrections agencies (5,159) ; 4,435 for adults aj 
724 for juveniles. Probation offices account for anotii 
5 percent (2,445 agencies) , with the remaining 4 percij 
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(Ij639) of the “other” agencies involved in such diverse 
functions as police academies, court administration, State 
Planning Agencies, juvenile boards, and others. 

About nine out of 10 adult correction facilities and 
three out of four probation offices are administered locally. 

In general, the concentration of agencies at the local 
level of government spans the range of criminal justice 
activities. Only specialized agencies in the “other” cate- 
gory and those dealing with juvenile correction are more 
likely to be found at the State level of administration. 
Fifty-one percent of the juvenile correction agencies and 
69 percent of the “other” agencies are State-operated. 

National Jail Census 

From addresses collected in the Directory Survey, ques- 
tionnaires were mailed in FY 1970 to locally administered 
jails in a National Jail Census, funded at $50,000 by 
LEAA. 

Results of the census were published in February 1971 
(National Criminal Justice Information and Statistics 
Service, Series SC— No. 1 ) . 

Results. The census revealed 4,037 locally administered 
jails in the United States where adults may be retained 
48 hours or longer. Not included in this number are Fed- 
eral and State prisons or other correctional institutions; 
institutions used exclusively for juveniles; the State-op- 
erated jails of Connecticut, Delaware, and Rhode Island, 
and drunk tanks, lock-ups, and other facilities where per- 
sons are retained for less than 2 full days. 

As of March 15, 1970, these local jails held a total of 
160,863 persons, including 153,063 adults and 7,800 
juveniles. One out of 20 adults held on that date was fe- 
male. Those incarcerated included 83,079 (52 percent) 
who were pretrial detainees or otherwise not convicted, 
two-thirds of the juveniles were in this category. Another 
5 percent of the adults (8,688) had been convicted but 
were awaiting further legal action such as sentencing or 
appeal; the remaining 43 percent (69,096) were serving 
sentences of varying lengths. 

Of the 4,037 adult jails, about 70 percent also receive 
juveniles. There are 767 institutions where juveniles 
serving sentences of a year or less may be retained; a 
total of 67 jails hold juveniles serving sentences of longer 
than 1 year. 

Jail conditions. In March 1970, 205 (5 percent) of the 
jails in the United States contained more inmates than 


Police departments were among the public criminal justice 
agencies surveyed by the Bureau of the Census under contract 
with the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 
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they were designed to hold. Of thesCj 17 jails designed to 
hold 100 or more persons exceeded their capacity by 100- 

299 persons, and an additional 14 institutions intended for 

300 or more inmates were overcrowded in excess of 300 
inmates. Of those jails designed to hold 300 or more per- 
sons, nearly 30 percent are overcrowded. 

There are 3,319 jails in the United States which are 
either county-level or located in municipalities of 25,000 
or greater population. Eighty-six percent of these in- 
stitutions provide no facilities for exercise or other recrea- 
tion for their inmates. Nearly 90 percent have no educa- 
tional facilities. Only half provide medical facilities; one 
in four has no visiting facility; and there are 47 institu- 
tions (about 1.4 percent) which are without an operating 
flush toilet. These 3,319 county and urban institutions 
contain nearly 100,000 cells. One in four of these cells 
has been in use longer than 50 years, including more than 
5,000 cells that are over 100 years old. 

The Nation’s jails employed the equivalent of 28,911 
full-time persons on March 15, 1970, with an average of 
about five and a half inmates per jail employee. Operat- 
ing costs in FY 1969 were $324 million, and planned 
construction expenditures for FY 1970 were $171 million. 
The March 1970 payroll for such institutions was $18 
million, an average monthly salary of $617 per full-time 
employee. 

National Juvenile Detention and 
Correction Facilities Census 

Planning and preparatory work was completed in FY 
1971 for a census of juvenile detention and correction 
facilities to begin in September 1971. The census is 
funded at $39,000, of which approximately $2,000 was 
expended in FY 1971. 

The census, which was conducted through question- 
naires to officials in charge of the institutions, will cover 
an estimated 750 such detention and correction facilities 
in all 50 States. Included will be temporary care deten- 
tion centers and shelters; training schools, camps, farms, 
and ranches for longer term care ; reception and diagnos- 
tic centers ; and halfway houses and group homes. 

The data were collected through October 1971, and 
results will be published. 

Information will include: age and characteristics of 
physical plants; the number, sex, and types of institu- 
tional residents; number of professional and nonprofes- 
sional staffs; governmental units responsible for operat- 
ing the centers; and details about correctional, educa- 
tional, and recreational programs conducted within the 
institutions. 

National Court Organization Survey 

Work began in FY 1971 on another phase of the Di- 
rectory Survey to identify the subunits (divisions, depart- 
ments, branches) of the 13,421 court systems identified 
in the directory and to obtain information about their 
jurisdiction, personnel, and recordkeeping practices. Tlie 
census is funded by LEAA at $135,000, of which approxi- 
mately $75,000 was expended in FY 1971. 

Included in the census will be all appellate courts, 
courts of general jurisdiction and courts of limited juris- 
diction including such special courts as probate, juvenile, 
and domestic relations, but excluding fee-paid minor 
magistrates such as justices of the peace. 


Other important goals of the National Court Census 
are to : 

□ Find the types and precise location of such court rec- 
ords as dockets, calendars, and case files; 

□ Discover the extent to which basic statistics are 
already kept by courts; 

□ Learn the jurisdiction of each court and subunit and 
obtain estimates of predominant types of caseload in 
terms of judges’ time spent on the major types of 
litigation; and 

□ Obtain precise data on the number of judges and 
other judicial personnel. 

Victim Studies 

A victimization pretest survey was conducted in FY 1970 
to determine the availability of records on crimes against 
State and local governments. In May 1971, the FY 1970 
victimization test work was expanded to determine the 
feasibility of having general governments maintain a 
“diary” record of major crimes committed against them 
over a specified period. The initial study was funded at 
$30,000, the extension at $10,000, virtually all of which 
was expended in FY 1971. 

The initial pretest indicated that less than half of all 
general governments keep records on crimes committed 
against the Government. Those records which they do 
keep are frequently maintained only for crimes against 
which the Government is insured. School systems, on the 
other hand, do maintain adequate-to-good records cover- 
ing both crime directed against the school system itself 
and individual victimization of students, teachers, and 
other persons while on school property. 

The results of the diary record feasibility test will be 
delivered to the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration in FY 1972. 

Expenditure and Employment Data 
for the Criminal Justice System 

A survey of Federal, State, and local government criminal 
justice expenditure and employment was conducted in FY 
1970 gathering FY 1968-69 expenditure and October 
1969 employment data. Field agents and office staff com- 
piled data for the 50 States, 43 large cities, and 55 large 
counties, and a sample of approximately 6,000 smaller 
governments was canvassed by mail. 

Results. The results of the survey, the first nationwide, 
were jointly published in December 1970 (National 
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Criminal Justice Information and Statistics Service, Series 
SG-EE No. 1 ; Bureau of the Census State and Local Gov- 
ernment Special Studies No. 56) . 

The report shows that more than $7 billion was spent 
in the Nation in 1969 on the operation of the criminal 
justice system. The total includes expenditures at the 
local, State, and Federal level and the employment of 
nearly 730,000 persons. 

The report also contains data on prosecutions and de- 
fense of indigents which never had been collected 
previously on a nationwide basis. 

Scope of activities. The $7.3 billion spent on nationwide 
criminal justice activities was expended as follows: $4.4 
billion for police (more than half of the total), nearly 
$1.5 billion for corrections, $1 billion for the judiciary, 
nearly $369 million for prosecution, and nearly $78 mil- 
lion for indigent defense. 

Local governments accounted for 64 percent of all 
direct criminal justice expenditures; State governments 
for 25 percent; and the Federal Government for 11 per- 
cent. Local governments employed 70 percent of the per- 
.sons employed fulltime, or its equivalent, in criminal 
justice; State governments employed 22 percent; and the 
Fereral Government, 8 percent. 

The Federal Government spent $828.9 million for crim- 
inal justice activities — less than 0.6 percent of the total 
Federal budget, excluding education — and employed 
55,485 persons in criminal justice as of October 1969. 

States spent $1.9 billion — 2.8 percent of their total gen- 
eral expenditure — on criminal justice, and employed 
160,339 persons. 

Cities, counties, and townships spent $4.7 billion — 11.8 
percent of their total general expenditure — on criminal 
justice, and employed 513,337 persons. 

The 55 largest counties with more than 500,000 popula- 
tion spent some $756 million — 12.2 percent — of their 
total general expenditure for criminal justice. This 
amounted to $12.49 per capita, of which $4.27 was for 
police. 

Of the 43 largest cities, police protection accounted for 
10.4 percent of their total general expenditure. 

New survey. During FY 1971, a similar survey was con- 
ducted to collect criminal justice expenditure data for 
FY 1969-70 and employment data for October 1970. The 
survey covered the 50 States, the 128 counties with a 
1970 population of 250,000 or more, the 153 cities with a 
1970 population of 100,000 or more, and a sample of 
approximately 6,000 smaller governments. The results 
will be published jointly by the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration and the Census Bureau in FY 1972. 


The purpose of the FY 1970-71 survey is to implement 
the “variable pass-through” provision of 1970 amend- 
ments to the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act. This requires State Planning Agencies to make avail- 
able to local governments an amount of the Federal 
grant funds proportionate to local expenditures on 
criminal justice activities in the immediately preceding 
fiscal year, or the last fiscal year for which data are 
available. 

These surveys were funded at $60,000 in FY 1969, 
$135,000 in FY 1970, $230,000 in FY 1971, and will be 
funded at $735,000 in FY 1972. 

Commercial Victimizatiori Survey 

During FY 1971, the Census Bureau conducted a survey 
at the request of LEAA to obtain information on the ex- 
tent of crime victimization of commercial business estab- 
lishments in the Santa Clara County, Calif., and Mont- 
gomery County, Ohio, areas. The two cities in these coun- 
ties (San Jose and Dayton) have been designated “Pilot 
Cities” by the National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice and are recipients of special LEAA 
funding for multi-faceted crime reduction and preven- 
tion programs. 

The data provided included information on the num- 
ber of businesses involved in burglaries and robberies ; on 
the frequency of these incidents; on the number of inci- 
dents by type of crime, by time of occurrence, and by type 
of weapon and other characteristics. 

Preparatory activities were completed during the first 
half of FY 1971. The survey was conducted and summary 
results tabulated during the second half of the fiscal year. 
Approximately $65,000 was expended during FY 1971. 
(During FY 1970, $31,000 was expended to cover the cost 
of developing plans for the San Jose-Dayton surveys, in- 
cluding the conduct of a pretest in the Cleveland and 
Akron, Ohio, areas.) 

Survey results will be available from the Statistics Divi- 
sion of LEAA. 

Surveys of Victims of Crime 

LEAA has asked the Census Bureau to cooperate in de- 
veloping measures against criminal victimization of 
private citizens in the United States. 

The Census Bureau conducted a series of methodologi- 
cal studies involving known victims of crime to determine, 
for use in household surveys, the optimum recall period, 
selection of respondent, and questionnaire wording. The 
methods developed in these studies were employed in a 
two-area survey to measure crime victimization against 
citizens in San Jose and Dayton. 

National sample. The methods developed have also been 
employed in working toward a continuing, large-scale, na- 
tional measurement of criminal victimization. As an in- 
terim step, questions have been added to one of the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s ongoing survey programs, the Quarterly 
Household Survey beginning in January 1971 and con- 
tinuing, at 6-month intervals, throughout the period in 
which a separate national sample is being developed. 

Plans for the national sample call for the field work to 
commence in July 1972 and build up to a sample of 
70,000 interviewed households during the following 12 
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months. Separate samples in several large cities will be 
developed to provide data for each of these areas. 

The budget for work begun in FY 1971 was $640,000 
and for work begun in FY 1972 was $1,600,000. No sig- 
nificant amount of work was done in earlier years, and no 
substantive findings are available at this time. 

Survey of Jai! inmates 

Planning began in FY 1971 for another study to be spon- 
sored by LEAA — the Survey of Jail Inmates. This is an 
effort to obtain statistical information on the background 
and characteristics of jail inmates and the facilities and 
programs provided by the jails in which they are 
incarcerated. 

Interviews will be conducted with some 5,400 inmates 
and 4,037 jailers for this survey. The national data collec- 
tion for this program is planned for FY 1972 and is ex- 
pected to cost approximately $200,000. 


National Bureau of Standards 

A bank robber’s bullet may pierce defective body armor 
on a responding police officer, injuring or killing him. 

A concealed weapons detector may fail and an unlawful 
concealment of a weapon go unnoticed and unpunished. 

A floodlight may go dark at a critical moment and a 
police rescue end in tragedy instead of success. 

Equipment failure may make the difference between 
life and death, between law enforced and law evaded, 
in police work. 

The traditional lack of performance standards for law 
enforcement equipment was addressed by the National 
Bureau of Standards during FY 1971 under a program 
funded by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion (LEAA) , Department of Justice. 

LEAA and the Bureau established the Law Enforce- 
ment Standards Laboratory to develop performance 
standards for police equipment and other equipment to 
assist law enforcement efforts. A conference for court 
administrators on computer usage in courtroom proce- 
dures was conducted by the Bureau’s Technical Analysis 
Division through LEAA funding. 

Law Enforcement Standards 
Laboratory 

The National Bureau of Standards (NBS) signed an 
interagency agreement with LEAA in January 1971 to 
establish the Law Enforcement Standards Laboratory 
(LESL). 

LEAA and its National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice have the responsibility under the 
Omnibus Grime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 to 
assist Federal, State, and local law enforcement agencies 
in the procurement and selection of equipment. 

In 1970, NBS was commissioned by the Institute to 
prepare recommendations for implementing this responsi- 
bility. This report, entitled “Alternative Plans for a Cen- 
ter for Law Enforcement Equipment User Standards,” 
led to establishment of LESL. 

Mission. The primary mission of LESL is the develop- 
ment of voluntary performance standards to aid all levels 
of the law enforcement community in the selection, 
evaluation, and procurement of equipment. To accom- 



New detection device, tested by the Bureau of Standards, 
indicates on which part of the body a weapon is concealed. 

plish this, it is necessarj^ to determine equipment perform- 
ance requirements of law enforcement officials. Standards 
will be developed by LESL and promulgated by the 
Institute. 

LESL is also responsible for setting up a program to 
certify private testing labs capable of measuring perform- 
ance of law enforcement equipment against standards. 

Staff. LESL consists of a small central staff of program 
managers who either utilize NBS research facilities or 
arrange for outside contracts with other government, non- 
profit, or private research facilities. 

Equipment categories. The Institute has identified seven 
categories of equipment for which standards should be 
developed. Categories and resources allocated or obli- 
gated for FY 1971 were: 

(1) Protective equipment and clothing: including 
body armor, helmets, shields, gas masks, uniforms, and 
fire-, chemical-, and water-resistant clothing. 

( 2 ) Communications equipment and supplies : includ- 
ing transceivers, telephones and intercoms, voice scram- 
blers, public address systems, terminals, power supplies, 
cables, and car-location and command and control 
systems. 

(3) Security equipment: including surveillance and 
night-vision devices, optical equipment, low-light-level 
portable television, alarm systems, locks, grills, and other 
physical barriers. 
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Protective shield is tested at the National Bureau of Standards. 

(4) Weapons; including firearms and ammunition, 
nonpoisonous gases, batons, and nonlethal devices. 

(5) Emergency equipment: including sirens, flashing 
lights, horns, spot and floodlights, extraction equipment, 
fire extinguishers, and first-aid kits. 

(6) Concealed objects detectors: including weapons, 
bomb and drug detectors, breath analyzers, and finger- 
print and other evidence-collection materials and devices. 

(7) Vehicles: including automobiles, motorcycles, 
power boats, aircraft, and ofF-highway vehicles. 

FY 1971 activities. The following work has been done on 
the programs identified by the Institute : 

Protective equipment. The performance of police body 
armor under ballistic impact was evaluated experi- 
mentally and an Institute standard was developed. It 
featured test methods for ballistic penetration and defor- 
mation, and performance requirements for resistance to 
ballistic penetration. 

Projects were initiated to develop a standard for hear- 
ing protectors (to be used on the firing range to protect 
against gunshot noise) ; a standard for police car seatbelts 
and standards for gas masks to protect against tear gases, 
smoke, and carbon monoxide; and a standard for riot 
helmets. 

Communications. To develop standards for batteries, 
handheld transceivers, and mobile transceivers, LESL 


has reviewed existing standards, obtained data on equip- 
ment being developed, and produced and occasionally 
purchased and tested items for performance, 

A program for measuring standard radio parameters 
has been established. Reports on batteries, battery charg- 
ing and chargers, and terms and definitions for transmit- 
ters, receivers, and antennas to be part of the standards 
have been prepared. 

Security equipment. The program manager, working with 
a part-time functional group at NBS, has been initially 
concerned with assessing alarm and security systems in 
government and industry, learning past standardization 
experience, judging the scope of the program, and assign- 
ing program tasks. A standard on magnetic switches has 
been drafted and others in this area are nearing the draft 
stage. 

Emergency equipment. This program was initiated at the 
beginning of the fourth quarter of FY 1971. A contract 
was let to NBS Applied Acoustics and Illumination Sec- 
tion, Building Research Division, for a preliminary report 
on auditory and visual devices, such as flashing lights and 
sirens, to determine whether any standards exist for 
emergency lighting systems and sirens which could be 
modified for use under the LESL program. These studies 
also took into consideration the fundamental factors 
which govern the detection, recognition, and interpreta- 
tion of emergency lights and sirens and the factors affect- 
ing conspicuousness and visual range of emergency lights 
and the auditory range of sirens under service conditions. 

A literature and hardware search of published research 
on lights and sirens was conducted using the facilities of 
NBS and other document centers. An interim report on 
this preparatory work for the issuance of a standard is 
being published. 

Concealed objects detectors. Beginning in May 1971, 
information was gathered concerning the relative needs 
within this program area for the development of 
sitandards, and a preliminary survey of the state-of-tech- 
nology in related hardware was made. These activities 
resulted in the development of a prompt program plan 
that proposed performance standards be developed for 
metal weapon detectors, low intensity X-ray devices, and 
field narcotic test kits. Laboratory work began on the 
metal weapon detector standard, resulting in a test pro- 
cedure to measure electromagnetic field strengths of these 
detectors, a parameter which may be important to people 
using heart nacemakers. 
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Weapons. A weapons standards program was activated 
near the end of FY 1971. A small reference library on 
lethal and non-lethal weapons and ammunition was estab- 
lished and a survey of the current state of the art was 
begun. 

Vehicles. Also late in FY 1971^ a project was given to 
what is now the Safety Systems Laboratory, Department 
of Transportation, to develop a standard for an occupant- 
restraint system for police vehicles. 


Technical Analysis Division 

On the recommendation of personnel of NBS who had 
studied the need for exchange of information on experi- 
ences with computers used for court purposes, the Insti- 
tute requested NBS to plan, organize, and conduct a con- 
ference of court personnel knowledgeable on the matter. 

Court delays. It was the consensus of this conference 
that the delays that plague many courts can be signifi- 
cantly reduced by improvements in recording, transfer- 
ring, updating, and reporting of court data and informa- 
tion needed for management purposes. Participants 
agreed that a current major problem was the lack of in- 
formation and expertise concerning computers on the part 
of court personnel and the unfamiliarity of computer 
experts with the distinctive nature of court problems. 

The Technical Analysis Division (TAD) of NBS, 
assigned the project, invited to the conference court 
administrators representing the Nation’s 25 largest metro- 
politan court systems, all of which are suffering from large 
and increasing caseloads. It was felt by TAD that a com- 
puter-based system would be economic and efficient in 
improving information flow. The conference was held 
Nov. 12-13, 1970. The conference heard an address on 
practical application of computers in court. In a tutorial 
session, fundamental computer concepts and philosophy 
were described to court administrators by eminent com- 
puter professionals. 

A detailed briefing on funding assistance available 
through LEAA was delivered by a representative of the 
agency. 

Court personnel described successes and failures of 
computer application to actual court situations. The con- 
ference was concluded by extended dialogue between 
court administrators and computer professionals. 




tion system using stenotype notes - and quantitative data 
such as cost and turnaround times. 

Tests. The experimental design consisted of two phases: 
a 3-week test in a control].ed environment at NBS facil- 
ities in Gaithersburg, Md., followed by a 2-week field test 
in actual courtrooms. 

Field tests were conducted in the courts of Philadelphia. 
Additional assistance in the planning and conduct of the 
tests was provided by the Office of the Chief Justice, 
Supreme Court of Michigan, the Administrative Office 
of th.e Illinois Courts, and the Executive Office of the 
Superior Court of the District of Columbia. 

Purpose. The main purpose of the testing and analysis 
program was to determine and catalogue key charac- 
teristics of typical courtroom reporting techniques to ex- 
amine the feasibility of employing modern computer 
technology in this field. Objective standards and methods 
of evaluation were applied. 

In the controlled-environment laboratory phase only, 
one manual-shorthand reporter participated, recording in 
Gregg shorthand and typing the transcript. The other 
participants were active in both the laboratory and court- 
room phases of the project. One of these operated a six- 
track audio tape recorder and transcribed from the tape. 

The other four participants were machine-shorthand 
reporters: two typed their own manuscripts, and the 
other two dictated their notes for typists. In both phases 
of the experiment the machine-shorthand reporters 
simultaneously produced conventional paper tapes in 
addition to magnetic tapes bearing the same symbols. The 
taped information was fed through a computer pro- 
grammed to produce a transcript. 

Results. The final report of this experimental program 
includes a compendium of laws pertaining to courtroom 
transcription throughout the United States, description 
of tests conducted with results analyzed, an annotated 
bibliography on court reporting, and a handbook for court 
administrators containing statistics on approximate time 
required for the production of transcripts under each of 
the methods tested. 

Preliminary results indicate that computer-aided tran- 
scription is technically feasible, although additional devel- 
opmental effort appears to be necessary. It is also indicated 
that computer aids can be used by reporters of widely 
varying backgrounds but training and personalized adap- 
tation of the system is required. The cost of the project 
was $88,623. 


Office of Export Control 

The Compliance Division of the Office of Export Con- 
trol, Bureau of International Commerce, is responsible 
for enforcement of the Export Administration Act of 1969 
(P.L. 92-150, as extended by P.L. 92-284) . The act pro- 
vides for criminal penalties, civil penalties, and adminis- 
trative sanctions. 

Penalties. Criminal penalties are assessed for certain vio- 
lations of the act (50 U.S.G., 2401— 2413) . These include 
exportation of commodities or technical data covered by 
the act without a validated export license, dispersion or 


re-exportation of commodities or technical data without 
specific authorization, making of false statements or con- 
cealing of material facts in course of investigation under 
the act, and other willful attempts to avoid export con- 
trol. Penalties for first offenses are a fine of not more than 
$10,000, imprisonment for no longer than 1 year, or both; 
penalties increase for repeated violations. 

For willfully exporting commodities or data contrary 
to the regulations implementing the act, with the knowl- 
edge that such export will be used for benefit of any 
Communist-dominated nation, penalties begin at five 
times the value of the items exported or a $20,000 fine 
(whichever is greater) and imprisonment for not more 
than 5 years, or both. 


Enforcement. Difficulties are encountered in enforcement 
because the majority of diversion of merchandise of 
United States origin to prohibited destinations occur in 
third countries and are brought to the attention of OEC 
after the fact. Foreign governments frequently do not 
provide assistance where their own laws and regulations 
have not been violated. The Compliance Division is fur- 
ther hampered by not having personnel overseas and 
having to rely on personnel of other agencies (usually the 
Department of State) to conduct necessary inquiries. 


Staff. The Division staff consists of 33 persons, profes- 
sional and clerical (excluding existing vacancies) with 
an annual budget of approximately $558,000 (based on 
FY 1972). This includes salaries, travel, confidential 
funds, and a reimbursement to the Department of the 
Treasury for 2 man-years of investigative and enforce- 
ment activities by the Bureau of Customs. 

The Export Clearance and Facilitation Division was 
consolidated with the Compliance Division on Septem- 
ber 15, 1972, bringing the total staff to 37. Under a new, 
simplified export clearance system, to be instituted July 1, 
1972, Commerce Department personnel will assume func- 
tions formerly perfoi'ined by the Bureau of Customs. As 
a result, the workload and responsibility of the Division 
will be increased. It is anticipated that there will be a 
substantial increase in the Division’s personnel and budget 
in FY 1973. The Bureau of Customs will continue to 
handle investigative assignments on a reimbursable basis. 


Activities. The Division follows standard investigative 
techniques and principles and concentrates on the area 
of preventive enforcement. Through May 1972, the Di- 
vision opened 144 investigations; 26 cases were referred 
to the Department’s Office of General Counsel for ad- 
ministrative or criminal action; three cases were referred 
to the Department of Justice; 18 orders denying export 
privileges were issued involving 48 United States or for- 
eign individuals or firms; and three civil penalties were 
levied in the total amount of $2,550. In addition, one 
exportation was ordered recalled to the United States 
and two were held on the dock. The Bureau of Customs 
made 118 seizures valued at $1,107,857. 
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Labor 


Organized crime penetration of labor unions is a con- 
tinuing problem in the United States and one that the 
Department of Labor addresses through its Labor- 
Management Services Administration. 

Personnel from that agency participated in the orga- 
nized crime strike forces of the Department of Justice in 
FY 1971 and assisted in investigations of violations of 
labor laws which might indicate a coincident involve- 
ment in organized crime. 

This activity is part of the larger responsibility of the 
Department of Labor to enforce laws prohibiting cor- 
ruption in labor union activities. 

At the other end of the spectrum of law enforcement, 
the Department of Labor conducts a number of pro- 
grams addressing the rehabilitation of inmates in cor- 
rectional institutions. 

Those programs begin with job-oriented training of 
inmates while in the institution and include assistance 
to the ex-offender when he leaves the institution. 

A small but important program provides bonding for 
ex-offenders whose employment opportunities otherwise 
would be limited by their inability to obtain bonds. 

Still another program provides compensation benefits 
to non-Federal law enforcement personnel disabled or 
killed under circumstances involving a Federal crime. 

Scope of Activities 

Summaries follow of the background of the Departinent 
of Labor and of the activities of the three offices within 
it which have functions related to Federal law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice assistance. 

Background. The Department of Labor was created by 
Congress in 1913 (37 Stat. 736; 5 U.S.C. 611) as a sepa- 
rate department in the executive branch, although there 
had been a Bureau of Labor since 1884. 

The Department is primarily charged with administer- 
ing and enforcing statutes designed to advance the public 
interest by promoting the welfare of wage earners, iin- 
proving their working conditions, and advancing their 

opportunities for profitable employment. ^ 

Labor-Management Services Administration. The 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
(LMRDA) and the Welfare and Pension Plaris Dis- 
closure Act (WPPDA), administered by the Labor- 
Management Services Administration (LMS A) , are pri- 
marily designed to require public disclosure of certain 
union reports. However, they also carry criminal pena - 
ties for activities such as theft or embezzlement of union 


A Department of Labor manpower development program 
provides job training and practical experience for 
prison inmates. 


assets or employee benefit funds, extortionate picketing, 
kickbacks to union officials, and falsification of records 
and reports required by the acts. 

Desk and field audits are conducted regularly by LMSA, 
and field investigations are initiated when there is an in- 
dication of possible violations of the acts. Cases which may 
necessitate prosecution are referred to the Department 
of Justice. 

The infiltration of organized crime into labor unions is 
addressed through LMSA participation on 17 organized 
crime strike forces throughout the country. LMSA field 
compliance officers staff the strike forces to investigate 
possible violations of the acts administered by LMSA 
which may indicate organized crime involvement. 

During FY 1971, a number of major union leaders 
were indicted for such activities as extortion, receiving 
kickbacks, and filing false reports. The Department of 
Labor expended a total of more than $5 million in FY 
1971 for strike force participation; investigations, audits, 
and report reviews related to violations of WPPDA; and 
enforcement of the criminal provisions of LMRDA. 


Offender rehabilitation. Since 1967, the Department of 
Labor has been actively involved in a number of offender 
rehabilitation programs under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act, as amended. These programs are 
administered by the Office of Employment Developrrient 
Programs (OEDP) in the Manpower Administration. 
Th^ following programs are among the approaches to 
rehabilitation addressed during FY 1971. (In January 
1972, OEDP and the Employment Service (ES) were 
formed from the former U.S. Training and Employment 


;rvice (USTES).) ^ 

A prison inmate training program provides _ inmates 
,th job training, basic and remedial education, an 
national and personal counseling. During FY 1971, more 
an 4 500 inmates received vocational training in 
■oiects. One innovative aspect of the program L a study 
the value of monetary incentive during training. 

A pretrial intervention program removes those accused 
^ certain economically motivated crimes from the crimi- 
il justice process for several months. During this tim^ 
ley receive intensive counseling, education, and job 
aining. Charges against those who respond successfully 

A boSg program makes bonding possible for th^e 
ith criminal mccrds who had been refused employment 

ecause they could not obtain commercial bonding. The 
o.ram hal led to employment for 2,300 individual, and 
as maintained a default rate of less than 2 percent. 

The Employment Service (ES) Model rogiam sug- 
Ests ways to involve State employment secunty agencies 
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in efforts to sen^e inmates and ex-offenders. The model 
provides for a central unit to coordinate agency efforts in 
corrections throughout a State. It also provides special- 
ized staff to deal with offender employment problems at 
local ES offices throughout the State and assigns ES per- 
sonnel to full-time job counseling and development posi- 
tions within specific correctional institutions. 

A further pilot approach is the State Comprehensive 
Correctional Manpower Model, which seeks to bring 
together other State services and assistance from the pri- 
vate sector to assist prisoner rehabilitation under one 
“umbrella” program. Planning assistance is offered to the 
State through a contractual arrangement with the Depart- 
ment of Labor. During FY 1971, planning contracts were 
granted to Illinois and Maryland. 

Two other offices of the Afanpower Administration, 
the Office of Research and Development and the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training, provide research and 
technical assistance, respectively, in the area of offender 
training and employment. 

Compensation benefits. Since 1968, the Bureau of Em- 
ployee’s Compensation has administered a program of 
comprehensive benefits to non-Federal law enforcement 
officers who sustain injury or disease or are killed during 
circumstances involving a F ederal crime. 

Labor-Management Services 
Administration 





The law enforcement functions of the Labor-Management 
Services Administration (LMSA) derive from its admin- 
istration of the Labor-AIanagement Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959, as amended (29 U.S.G. 401, et seg.) 
(LMRDA) and the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act, as amended (29 U.S.C. 301-309) (WPPDA). 

Both acts provide criminal penalties for certain pro- 
hibited activities, although both are primarily designed 
for public disclosure. LMRDA requires annual financial 
reports from all labor unions and reports from union offi- 
cers, employers, and labor consultants for activities speci- 
fied as reportable by the act. 

In addition, LMRDA requires that democratic pro- 
cedures be followed in the conduct of union affairs and 
that union elections and the imposition of trusteeships 
follow prescribed procedures. 

Embezzlement, unlawful payment of fines by an em- 
pbyer, prohibition against certain persons holding union 
office, extortionate picketing, and deprivation of rights 
by acts of violence were delegated by agreement to the 
Department of Justice for enforcement. Multiple viola- 
tions involving concurrent jurisdiction are assigned by the 
U.S. attorneys to either LMSA or the Department of 


WPPDA, as amended March 22, 1962, provides new 
criminal penalties under 18 U.S.C. as follows: section 644 
prohibits theft or embezzlement from employee benefit 
p ans; section 1027 prohibits false statements and con- 
^al^nt of facts in relation to documents required by the 
PpDA; and section 1954 prohibits kickbacks to offi- 
cers, counsels, agents, or employees of benefit plans. 


Audits and Investigations 

LMSA conducts desk audits and field audits of unior 
toanctal reports under LMRDA. and field inrestigation, 
are conducted when audits indicate violations or wher 


Carpentry training for prison inmates. 

complaints are received indicating that the act Iun'ii 

violated. During FY 1971, 49,345 union nqiini’ts 

were processed. Approximately 3,340 field inves t ip, ;it it « is 
were completed, including 126 involving union 

Criminal sanctions. Criminal sanctions may l 
under LMRDA for filing false reports, falsi f ie; it ion of 
union records, willful destruction of union ri'cmuls, .utd 
willful failure to file the required reports. '‘I'liiH itfi .dst* 
prohibits the union from paying the fine of an\‘ nfru ef on- 
employee convicted of any willful violation of tl i i.s: act mnl 
prohibits loans in excess of $2,000 to officers or 
of the labor organization. There is also a prohiI>it ifiii vviilt 
criminal penalties against persons holding uiist jjj 
who have been convicted of certain crimes. 

LMRDA prohibits embezzlement of assets of 
organization by any officer or employee, 
amended the Labor Management Relations Act <',f |9 
relating to unlawful payments by employers to 
cars and imposed criminal legal prohibitions aga i j-js; t ■* 

donate picketing and deprivation of rights .»,<« fd' 

violence. ‘ 

Benefit plans. Desk audits are conducted t'Oricu.. jiiUll 
benefit plan reports; however, field audits arc , i^tff*** 
ducted except at the specific request of the Depa. |‘ | , i;»f 
Justice, Normally, complaints or desk audits tvlj v-tls*- 
cate possible criminal violations of WPPDA are 
to the Department of Justice for investigation. 

Approximately 174,600 active employee beiitc*|| i 
were on file with the Department of Labor undese Av tspf 
as of June 30, 1971. During FY 1971, approxinnj,^. , 
investigations were completed, about 800 of wi T J 1 $%^ 
volved delinquent or deficient reports. Most ^ 
disposed of through administrative action. Nincit l ^ 
of apparent criminal violation were referred tci * 
partment of Justice. L ht- I 



Organized Crime 

LMSA actively participates in the Federal effort against 
organized crime by staffing 1 7 Department of Justice strike 
forces with 89 field compliance officers. In addition, 33 
professionals in the national office support the field activi- 
ties of those compliance officers assigned to the strike 
forces. LMSA compliance officers, involved in the in- 
vestigation of violations of LMRDA, WPPDA, and other 
labor-related Federal laws, are under the guidance of De- 
partment of Justice attorneys assigned to the strike forces. 

In connection with LMSA participation in the strike 
forces, compliance officers working closely with agents^ of 
the other Federal investigative apncies and^ the strike 
force attorneys direct their activities towards individuals 
known or suspected to have connections with syndicated 
crime. 

Labor racketeering activities are carefully investigated; 
results are compared with those of other Federal agencies. 
Consultations with strike force attorneys are held on a 
continuing basis and plans for development of the cases 
and prosecutive actions are closely coordinated with the 
strike force attorneys. 

Indictments and Convictions 

During FY 1971, LMSA compliance officers conducted 
investigations which resulted in the indictment of 71 
individuals and one corporation (including 40 indi 
viduals and the corporation as a result of strike force activ- 
ity) and the conviction of 47 individuals (including 17 
through strike forces) . Eight individuals were acquitted 
and five indictments were dismissed. During FY 1971, 
19 cases of apparent criminal violation of WPPDA were 
referred to the Department of Justice for further investi- 
gation and possible prosecution. 

Several interesting cases developed during FY 1971 
that are indicative of LMSA’s contribution to the Federal 
anticrime program : 

Benefit plan kickbacks. On February 16, 1971, a 36-count 
indictment was returned by a Federal grand jury in Chi- 
cago, III, charging Thomas A. Shaheen, Jr., Max Block, 
Jr., Joseph DePaola, and the Columbia Financial Corpo- 
ration with violations of 18 U.S.C. 1954 (benefit plan 
kickbacks) . The defendants were also charged with aiding 
and abetting and with conspiracy. Shaheen was the finan- 
cial adviser to the Barbers’ International Pension Fund 
and the principal officer in the Columbia Financial Cor- 
poration of Chevy Chase, IMd. Miax Block, Jr., is an 
attorney in New York, N.Y., and was an officer in Co- 


lumbia Financial Corporation. Joseph DePaola was presi- 
dent of the Barbers’ International Union and chairman 
of its pension fund. DePaola resigned from his positions 
with the union and pension fund, entered a plea of gui ty 
to receiving kickbacks in connection with pension fund 
investments, and was sentenced to _1 year in prison. 
Thomas A. Shaheen, Jr., left the United States and re- 
mains a fugitive. A warrant for his arrest on a charge ot 
bond jumping is outstanding. Max Block, Jr., was ac- 
quitted by a jury on all charges. The union members 
have voted to dissolve the pension fund. 

Extortion. On March 31, 1971, Calvin Stubbs, pr^ident 
of Local Union 124, United Construction and Trades 
Union, Detroit, Mich., and James Jackson, an employer, 
were indicted on charges of extortion of $40,000 from the 
United Tenants for Collective Action, a sponsor of inner 
city housing projects. The defendants were charged w^ i 
threatening to kill the organization’s president and his 
attorney. Following a jury trial, Stubbs and Jackson were 
convicted on both counts. Stubbs was sentenced to 7 years 
imprisonment and Jackson to 5 years imprisonment. 

Conspiracy. During FY 1971, the Cleveland, Ohio, strike 
force was instrumental in securing indictments m several 
significant cases investigated by LMSA compliance offi- 
cers. William Presser, international vice president. Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, mre- 
housemen, and Helpers Union, and president of the Ohio 
Conference of Teamsters, Teamsters Joint Council 41, 
and Teamsters Local 550, Cleveland, Ohio, was indicted 
on July 23, 1970, on charges of conspiracy, aiding and 
abetting and violation of the National Labor Relations 
Act of 1947, title 29 U.S.C. 186(b) . A codefendant was 
James A. Franks, public relations director, Teamsters 
Joint Council 41. Presser and Franks were charged in con- 
nection with the solicitation of advertising in the Ohio 
journal, a Joint Council magazine, published intermit- 
tently. On January 23, 1971, Presser pled guilty and was 
sentenced to pay a fine of $12,000. Presser was not sent to 
jail because of his advanced age and poor health. Franks 
also pled guilty and was sentenced to pay a fine of $24,000, 
He also was not confined because of poor health and ad- 
vanced age. 

Costs of Activities 

It is not possible to furnish actual cost figures involved 
in LMSA anticrime activity because field compliance offi- 
cers, field administrators, and national office personnel are 
involved in all LMSA pogram activities, much of which 

are unrelated to anticrime efforts. 

Administrative and regulatory responsibilities, _ as well 
as investigative functions unrelated to any criminal vio- 
lations, comprise a large portion of the LMSA mission. 
For example, a large percentage of field activity a,nd 
national office activity is devoted to the investigation 
of union election matters and the supervision of rerun 
elections. 
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The following breakdown of costs of LMSA anticrime 
programs is the best available estimate based upon infor- 
mation for FY 1971 : 

Q Participation in Federal strike forces; FY 1969, 
$300,000; FY 1970, $662,353; FY 1971, $2,739,000; 
[[] Field investigadons, desk audits, and reports review 
in connection with WPPDA violations: FY 1969, 
$794,790; FY 1970, $855,652; and FY 1971, $842,- 
775; and 

Q Enforcement of criminal provisions of LMRDA: FY 
1969, $2,370,859; FY 1970, $2,257,288; and FY 
1971, $1,590,317. 

Planning for FY 1972 called for participation in addi- 
tional strike force operations and increased concentra- 
tion on in-depth investigations of private pension plans. 
Budgetary restrictions recently imposed will curtail these 
additional programs. 

Office of Employment 
Development Programs 

The Office of Employment Development Programs 
(OEDP), part of the Manpower Administration under 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor for Manpower, is in- 
volved in offender rehabilitation programs. 

These programs were initiated in June 1967 with au- 
thority for 2 years under title II, section 251, of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act (MDTA), as 
amended in 1966. This authority was extended for 1 
year with the 1968 amendments to the MDTA giving 
the program an expiration date of June 30, 1970. Since 
June 1970, the program has been continued under title 
II, section 202, of the MDTA. 

Seven years of experimental, demonstration, research, 
and evaluation effort have provided strong evidence of 
the value of a comprehensive approach to employment 
and training problems of offenders. A balanced program 
of manpower services at each stage of the criminal justice 
system — pretrial, probation, incarceration, parole, and 
after release from the institution — should be stressed 
rather than sole concentration on inmate training. 

Only a small portion of offenders are incarcerated — 
even for the most serious offenses. Most offenders are 
already in society, whether on bail, on probation, on 
parole, or in community-based correction systems. Since 
offenders may remain at One stage of the criminal 
justice system for long periods of time and may exit 
from the system at a number of points, it is vital that any 
program of effective offender rehabilitation provide op- 
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tions at each stage and offer a continuous sequence of 
services keyed to the flow of the offender through these 
systems. 


Correctional Manpower Efforts 

Funds. Following is a summary of FY 1971 obligations for 
operational programs funded under MDTA. 



Proj- 

ects 

Posi- 

tions 

Funding 

level 

Inmate training 

52 

4, 500 

.US, 66.3,88! 

Employment Service models .... 

5 . 


2, 139, 115 

Pretrial intervention 

8 

4, 225 

3, 645, 709 

Individual referral 


200 

442, 195 

Bonding 



100, 100 

Research (operational related). . . . 



500, 000 

Planning contracts 



200, 000 

Total 

65 

8, 925 

13, 700, 000 
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Inmate Training 

The inmate training program has introduced into the 
prisons the concept of employment-oriented training and 
manpower services as part of prison rehabilitation. In- 
mates are provided with job training, remedial and basic 
education, vocational and personal and social counseling 
services, job development and placement seivices, and 
follow-up services. Experience and the results of the 
Pownall study {Employment Problems of Released Pris- 
oners, 1965), funded by the Manpower Administration, 
indicate that training for prisoners has a limited effect 
when offered without other supportive services. 

Interagency effort. The program has been administered 
jointly by the Manpower Administration, and the Office 
of Education, of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (EIEW) . Projects are developed at the local 
level by OEDP and the vocational education agencies. 
Development includes consultation with Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration (LEAA) and State cor- 
rections officials. The Department of Labor assesses the 
need for training and provides allowances and other 
training benefits. HEW is responsible for classroom and 
skill training, basic education, improved communications 
and computation skills, and the preemployment orienta- 
tion needed to make the enrollec employable. Approval 
and funding authority is with an interagency committee 
at the national level. 

Vocational training. During FY 1971, the prison inmate 
program provided vocational training to over 4,500 
inmates in 48 projects in such skills as welding, auto body 
repair, auto mechanics, electronics, office machine repair, 
drafting, upholstering, offset i^ress, computer program- 
ming, animal training, dee]) sea diving, and heavy equip- 
ment operation. 

Pri.son staff. The program has attempted to transform 
the attitudes of line staff security personnel by involving 
prison staff in the ])lanning and operation of the training 
program, thus o])ening up new and effective lines of 
communication and understanding. 

Incentive allowances. Another unique feature of this pro- 
gram has been the use of incentive allowances for inmate 
trainees and the use of the “gate money” concept for 
inmate trainees upon release. Under this attempt to 
determine whether a monetary incentive leads to better 
training performance, an inmate trainee’s reserve fund 
is credited with a maximum of $20 per week while in 
training. The incentive payment for an inmate trainee 
may be augmented by $5 per dependent per week, with 
a maximum of $30 augmentation. 

Examples. Following are descriptions of two MDTA pro- 
grams, one in Illinois and the other in Minnesota. 

(1) In Cook County Jail, Chicago, III, MDTA train- 
ing is sponsored by Programmed Activities for Correc- 
tional Education (PACE) Institute. Few men in Cook 
County Jail are there long enough for in-depth skill train- 
ing. The program, set up along lines recommended by the 
State Employment Service, concentrates on literacy 
studies and work sampling of carpentry, auto repair, 
welding, and several other trades to help trainees deter- 
mine natural aptitudes and interests. PACE studies are 
individual so that trainees may move at their own speeds 
from different starting points. Inmates are tested when 
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they enter the jail, then individual study progiams ate 
worked out. 

For advanced training, PACE students turn to facili- 
ties outside the jail. They may become regular MDTA 
trainees, but if all training slots are full when they aie 
ready, they may fill one of the special openings which, 
the State Employment Service has set aside for PiVCE. 
They can take such training immediately after release 
from the jail or, if permitted by the court, on work release 
while they are still serving time. Men on work release 
leave the jail daily to attend outside training. They re- 
ceive $15 a week for lunch and transportation and $5 
a week for “gate money” that is held in reseiwe until 
they leave jail. 

(2) Before MDTA training came to the Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution at Sandstone, Minn., in 1969, the 
prison had only one full-time vocational training pro- 
gram. Pine City Area Vocational-Technical School, 25 
miles from the prison, is the contractor for the MDXA 
program. It received a grant to train 115 Sandstone in- 
mates as production machine operators, carpenters, heavy." 
equipment operators, small-engine repairmen, and con- 
struction electricians. The prison provides 10 hours a 
week of basic education and related instruction. Coun- 
seling, job development, and placement are handled by 
a Minnesota State Employment Service employee sta- 
tioned at the prison. 

While production machine operator courses were 
taught at the vocational school, at night the small engine 
repair, heavy equipment, and construction electrician 
classes were held at the prison. Special quarters were 
rented for the carpentry class in Hinkley, a nearby small 
town. These trainees, during the training period, ui t a 
picnic shelter in a village park, restrooms for an meri- 
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can Legion club, a warehouse for the public golf course, 
and installed partition walls, storage cabinets, and a sus- 
pended ceiling at the Pine City School. 

Pretrial Intervention 

Pretrial intervention projects are directed toward those 
people (ages 17 to 45) who have been arrested for spec- 
ified economically motivated crimes, but who have not 
yet been tried. The program provides the court with an 
alternative other than discharge without assistance, pro- 
bation, or incarceration. Under the project, accused 
offenders are removed from the criminal justice process 
for specified time periods (90-180 days) and intensive 
counseling (frequently by paraprofessional ex-offenders) , 
education, job development, and additional supportive 
services are offered to them. 

Goals. If the accused offender responds in a positive way 
to these services, a recommendation is made to the court 
for disposition of the case. If the court accepts the recom- 
mendation, the charges against him are dropped. The 
accused offender therefore works tow'ard two goals: (a) 
improving his employability; and (b) avoiding a criminal 
record, with the hope of avoiding subsequent commis- 
sion of crime. 

Staff. Most of the funding allotted this program is for 
professional and paraprofessional staff who conduct 
intensive counseling, develop jobs with private employers, 
and move participants into existing manpower programs 
and supportive services. A significant objective of this 
program design is to utilize staff with backgrounds similar 
to those of tlm accused offender participants. This makes 
it possible to bridge communication and cultural barriers 
and permit existing manpower programs and techniques 
to reach a large and critically important segment of the 
population before institutionalization further complicates 
future rehabilitation. 

Employment opportunities. By intervening in the crim- 
inal justice process at this early stage, the Department of 
Labor intends to determine whether intensive counseling 
and manpower services extended to selective categories 
of youthful and adult offenders will improve their em- 
ployment opportunities and reduce their rates of recidi- 
vism, thus providing an alternative to the usual cycle of 
arraignment, trial, sentencing, release, and return. 

Proiects, Two experimental and demonstration pretrial 
diversion projects were funded as early as 1967 and 1 
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These are the Manhattan Court Employment Project and 
Project Crossroads. These projects serve those accused 
offenders who are not exposed to the regular inmate 
training and ex-offender programs. One measure of the 
success of these two pilot efforts is that they now receive 
local funding at expanded capacities. In the Washing- 
ton, D.C.j effort, Project Crossroads, participants com- 
pleting the course committed fewer further criminal acts 
by more than 50 percent compared with a control group 
which did not receive project services. 

Because this approach showed so much promise, the 
Department of Labor now has operational projects in 
Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; the San 
Francisco, Calif., Bay Area; Cleveland, Ohio; Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Newark, N.J.; and San Antonio, Tex. It 
is too early to determine what the results of these projects 
will be as most were funded in the second half of FY 
1971. However, in the two earliest projects — Cleveland 
and Minneapolis — the judges and prosecution from the 
court systems have demonstrated their positive feelings 
by referring accused offenders in excess of the antici- 
pated rates. 

Sponsors. The projects are sponsored by a variety of 
agencies — OEDP, city agencies, and nonprofit and profit- 
making organizations. 

Bonding Program 

The Bonding Program originated in 1966 in the Office of 
Policy, Evaluation, and Research of the Manpower Ad- 
ministration. It has made possible the hiring of approxi- 
mately 2,300 individuals with criminal records, including 
inmates released after completing skill training programs. 
There are individuals who have been refused employment 
because regular commercial bonding was not available to 
them. The program has been expanded from a pilot pro- 
gram to a nationwide program operating through the 
2,200 local employment service offices in all States. The 
default rate of bondees has been less than 2 percent. All 
ex-offenders who apply and who can demonstrate that 
they are barred from accepting a specific job offer solely 
because of inability to secure a commercial bond will 
receive bonding assistance. 

Employment Service Model Program 

There has been a recognized need for a model program 
for State employment service agencies to assist them in 
serving the needs of offenders and ex-offenders. 

Therefore, a prototype for an Employment Semce 

(ES) ModelPrbgramfor ex-offenders was developed. lt 

suggests a variety of ways in which a State employment 


security agency can become involved in serving the needs 
of offenders and ex-offenders. It also coordinates all man- 
power efforts concerning the prison population. 

The model provides the following coordinated 
activities ; 

(1) It creates, in the central office of the selected 
State employment service agency, a central corrections 
unit to coordinate agency efforts in the correctional field 
throughout the State and to maintain liaison with other 
involved Federal, State, and local agencies. 

(2) It assigns ES staff within specific correctional in- 
stitutions on a full-time basis to provide employment 
counseling, assessment, and job development liaison serv- 
ices to inmates approaching their release dates. 

(3) For designated local ES offices throughout the 
State, it furnishes full-time staff specifically to provide 
job development and follow-up services to inmates re- 
turning to the community and to other ex-offenders. 
These individuals will coordinate with agency staff within 
the institutions to provide manpower services in the com- 
munity to which the inmate will return upon release. 

(4) It creates a manpower service center within the 
largest metropolitan area within the State that would 
provide a concentration of manpower staff specializing 
in serving offenders. 

Coordination. This framework reaches the inmates long 
before they are released and coordinates any rehabili- 
tative activities within the institutions with simultaneous 
job development. Such an approach will multiply the 
benefits of Department of Labor skill training projects 
and assist nontrainee inmates as well. 

Model programs. Model programs are in operation in 
Arizona, Georgia, Oklahoma, Massachusetts, and Penn- 
sylvania. From this prototype program, the Department 
of Labor has been developing a State Comprehensive 
Correctional Manpower Model. All five model programs 
will become part of State Comprehensive Correctional 
Manpower Models, described below. 

Comprehensive Correctional 
Manpower Model 

The Department of Labor recognized that OEDP can- 
not provide all manpower and supportive services that 
the offender population needs. 

It is developing, therefore, a pilot comprehensive 
framework for rehabilitative programs for the offender 
population of any given State. This is called the State 
Comprehensive Correctional Manpower Model, and it is 
based on experience gained in developing the Employ- 
ment Service Model Program described above. 

The comprehensive model is intended to bring to 
gether the services of other agencies, the assistance avail- 
able from the private sector, and all of the offender 
programs sponsored by the Department of Labor under 
one “umbrella” program. 

Planning. The Department of Labor provides a State 
with assistance in planning the program. 

This planning phase is designed to ; 

□ Identify manpower and related supportive services 
required by the correctional population at all poin s 
of the criminal justice process; 
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can Legion club, a warehouse for the public golf course, 
and installed partition walls, storage cabinets, and a sus- 
pended ceiling at the Pine City School. 

Pretrial Intervention 

Pretrial intervention projects are directed toward those 
people ( ages 1 7 to 45 ) who have been arrested for spec- ; 
ified economically motivated crimes, but who have not 
yet been tried. The program provides the court with an 
alternative other than discharge without assistance, pro- 
bation, or incarceration. Under the project, accused 
offenders are removed from the criminal justice process 
for specified time periods (90-180 days) and intensive 
counseling (frecpiently by parajirofessional ex-offenders), 
education, job development, and additional supportive 
services are offered to them. 

Goals. If the accused offender resjoonds in a positive way 
to these seivices, a recommendation is made to the court 
for disposition of the case. If the court acce]3ts the recom- 
mendation, the c'harges against him are dropped. The 
accused offender therefore works toward two goals; (a) 
improving his employability; and (b) avoiding a criminal 
record, with the hope of avoiding subscc|uent commis- 
sion of crime. 

Staff. Most of the funding allotted this program is for 
professional and paraprofessional staff 'who conduct 
intensive counseling, develop jobs with private employers, 
and move participants into existing manpower programs 
and supportive services. A significant objective of this 
program design is to utilize staff' with backgrounds similar 
to those of the accused offender participants. This makes 
it possible to bridge communication and cultural barriers 
and permit existing manjaow'cr programs and techniques 
to reach a large and critically important segment of the 
population before institutionalization further complicates 
future rehabilitation. 

Employment opportunities. By intervening in the crim- 
inal justice process at this early stage, the Department of 
Labor intends to determine whether intensive counseling 
and manpower services extended to selective categories 
of youthful and adult offenders will improve their em- 
ployment opportunities and reduce their rates of recidi- 
vism, thus providing an alternative to the usual cycle of 
arraignment, trial, sentencing, release, and return. 

Projects, Two experimental and demonstration pretrial 
diversion projects were funded as early as 1967 and 1968. 
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These are the Manhattan Court Employment Project and 
Project Crossroads. These projects serve those accused 
offenders who are not exposed to the regular inmate 
training and ex-offender programs. One measure of the 
success of these two pilot efforts is that they now receive 
local funding at expanded capacities. In the Washing- 
ton, D.C., effort, Project Crossroads, participants com- 
pleting the course committed fewer further criminal acts 
by more than 50 percent compared with a control group 
which did not receive project services. 

Because this approach showed so much promise, the 
Department of Labor now has operational projects in 
Atlanta, Ga. ; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; the San 
Francisco, Calif., Bay Area; Cleveland, Ohio; Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Newark, N.J.; and San Antonio, Tex. It 
is too early to determine what the results of these projects 
will be as most were funded in the second half of FY 
1971. However, in the two earliest projects — Cleveland 
and Minneapolis — the judges and prosecution from the 
court systems have demonstrated their positive feelings 
by referring accused offenders in excess of the antici- 
pated rates. 

Sponsors. The projects are sponsored by a variety of 
agencies — OEDP, city agencies, and nonprofit and profit- 
making organizations. 

Bonding Program 

The Bonding Program originated in 1966 in the Office of 
Policy, Evaluation, and Research of the Manpower Ad- 
ministration. It has made possible the hiring of approxi- 
mately 2,300 individuals with criminal records, including 
inmates released after completing skill training programs. 
There are individuals who have been refused employment 
because regular commercial bonding was not available to 
them. The program has been expanded from a pilot pro- 
gram to a nationwide program operating through the 
2,200 local employment service offices in all States. The 
default rate of bondees has been less than 2 percent. All 
ex-offenders who apply and who can demonstrate that 
they are barred from accepting a specific job offer solely 
because of inability to secure a commercial bond will 
receive bonding assistance. 

Employment Service Model Program 

There has been a recognized need for a model program 
for State employment service agencies to assist them in 
serving the needs of offenders and ex-offenders. 

Therefore, a prototype for an Employment Service 
(ES) Model Program for ex-offenders was developed. It 
suggests a variety of ways in which a State employment 


security agency can oecoinc mvuxvt.^ - 

of offenders and ex-offenders. It also coordmates all man- 
power efforts concerning the prison population. 

The model provides the following coordinated 
activities : 

(1) It creates, in the central office of the selected 
State employment service agency, a central corrections 
unit to coordinate agency efforts in the correctional field 
throughout the State and to maintain liaison with other 
involved Federal, State, and local agencies. 

(2) It assigns ES staff within specific correctional in- 
stitutions on a full-time basis to provide employment 
counseling, assessment, and job development liaison serv- 
ices to inmates approaching their release dates. 

(3) For designated local ES offices throughout the 
State, it furnishes full-time staff specifically to provide 
job development and follow-up services to inmates re- 
turning to the community and to other ex-offenders. 
These Individuals will coordinate with agency staff within 
the institutions to provide manpower services in the com- 
munity to which the inmate will return upon release. 

(4) It creates a manpower service center within the 
largest metropolitan area within the State that would 
provide a concentration of manpower staff specializing 
in serving offenders. 

Coordination. This framework reaches the inmates long 
before they are released and coordinates any rehabili- 
tative activities within the institutions with simultaneous 
job development. Such an approach will multiply the 
benefits of Department of Labor skill training projects 
and assist nontrainee inmates as well. 

Model programs. Model programs are in operation in 
Arizona, Georgia, Oklahoma, Massachusetts, and Penn- 
sylvania. From this prototype program, the Department 
of Labor has been developing a State Comprehensive 
Correctional Manpower Model, All five model programs 
will become part of State Comprehensive Correctional 
Manpower Models, described below. 

Comprehensive Correctional 
Manpower Model 

The Department of Labor recognized that OEDP can- 
not provide all manpower and supportive services that 
the offender population needs. 

It is developing, therefore, a pilot comprehensive 
framework for rehabilitative programs for the offender 
population of any given State. This is called the State 
Comprehensive Correctional Manpower Model, and it is 
based on experience gained in developing the Employ- 
ment Service Model Program described above. 

The comprehensive model is intended to bring to- 
gether the services of other agencies, the assistance avail- 
able from the private sector, and all of the offender 
programs sponsored by the Department of Labor under 
one “umbrella” program. 

Planning. The Department of Labor provides a State 
with assistance in planning the program. 

This planning phase is designed to ; 

Identify manpower and related supportive services 
required by the correctional population at all points 
of the criminal justice process ; 
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FY 1972. Studies funded in FY 1972 were: 


□ Designate the optimal methods of delivering the 
services ; 

□ Secure the commitment of all potential public and 
private resources within the State; and 

Q Work out the interagency agreements necessary to 
accomplish that optimal plan. 

A technical assistance contractor is available to assist 
the States in developing their plan. 

Benefits. It is anticipated that vocational training, OEDP 
activities, pretrial intervention, and bonding will continue 
to be vital elements in these State models. Some of the 
benefits expected from these activities under the compre- 
hensive model approach are : 

□ Fuller utilization of work and training release laws in 
conjunction with vocational training projects; 

□ Active involvement of State officials with the voca- 
tional training as it is being decentralized ; and 

□ Modification of State personnel systems to provide 
methods for hiring ex-offenders and other noncre- 
dentialed individuals who do have required skills. 

Two projects. Planning contracts were granted to Mary- 
land and Illinois during FY 1971. 


Research 

A number of research studies related to manpower and 
corrections were undertaken in FY 1971 and more were 
planned for FY 1972. 

These studies were undertaken by the Office of Re- 
search and Development, Manpower Administration, or 
under contract from that office. 

Descriptions follow of studies that were funded in FY 
1971 and FY 1972. 

FY 1971. Studies funded in FY 1971 were: 

□ National survey of work release laws, the extent of 
utilization by correctional departments, and impact 
on releases ; 

Q Agency linkages in services to offenders; 

□ Effectiveness of a parole board liaison in coordinating 
release and completion of training; and 

Q Special employment-related needs of female short- 
term offenders. 


[j] Exploration of the effectiveness of pre-incarceration 
intervention techniques for persons who would be 
serving sentences because of inability to pay fines; 

□ Model survey of inmate training needs and institu- 
tional training capability ; 

□ Contingency management and monetary reinforcers 
in vocational training programs; and 

□ The role of financial assistance as a rehabilitative tool 
for released prisoners. 

Foundation research. The Rehabilitation Research Foun- 
dation is currently operating an experimental manpower 
laboratory in corrections at the Draper Correctional In- 
stitute in Elmore, Ala. The Foundation’s experiment deals 
with several aspects of prisoner rehabilitation: employ- 
ment barriers, desirable institutional changes, community 
adjustment, and use of mobility support funds. The Foun- 
dation is also carrying out an intensive training program 
for correctional officers in an attempt to reduce the gap 
between correctional officers and the inmates. 

Inmate Apprenticeship Training 

For more than a decade, the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training has consulted with and rendered technical 
services to correctional institutions regarding apprentice- 
ship-type training and placement for inmates. In a few 
places, notably at the U.S. Penitentiary at McNeil Island, 
Wash., the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training staff 
has been able to influence Joint Apprenticeship Councils 
to participate in training programs within institutions and 
to channel releasees into formal apprenticeships. 


Bureau of Employee’s 
Compensation 

The Bureau of Employee’s Compensation, part of the 
Employment Standards Administration under the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Employment Standards, 
administers compensation benefits to non-Federal law- 
enforcement officers who are injured, sustain disease, or 
are killed under circumstances involving a Federal crime. 

This program of benefits was enacted by Congress on 
April 19, 1968, as the Non-Federal Law Enforcement 
Officer Compensation Act (5 U.S.C. 8191 et seq.) in 
recognition of the assistance given the Federal Govern- 
ment by State and local law enforcement officers. The 
new law extended to those officers the benefits of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act (FECA). 

Provisions. The law provides that where State or local 
compensation benefits for an injured officer (or his bene- 
ficiaries in the event of death) are less than that payable 
under compensation plans for Federal officers, additional 
compensation may be paid by the Bureau of Employee’s 
Compensation (BEG) . 

Benefits are provided for any non-Federal law en- 
forcement officer who is injured, sustains disease, or 
killed: 

(1) While engaged in the apprehension of any person 
who has committed a crime against the United States, 
who at that time was sought by a law enforcement au- 
thority of the United States for a Federal crime, or who 
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at that time was a material witness in a criminal pro- 
ceeding instituted by the United States; 

(2) While engaged in protecting or guarding a per- 
son held for the commission of a Federal crime or as a 
material witness in connection with such a crime; or 

(3) While engaged in the lawful prevention of, or 
lawful attempt to prevent, the commission of a crime 
against the United States. 

Benefits. Under the program, benefits provided include 
medical care, compensation for temporary or permanent 
total disability, and death benefits paid to eligible de- 
pendents. A provision is also made for automatic in- 
creases in benefit payments for specified increases in the 
Consumer Price Index. 

If an officer or eligible dependent is entitled to benefits 
from a State or local government as well as to benefits 
from the Federal Government, the Federal contribution 
must be reduced by the amount of local benefit which 
is proportionate to the percentage of contribution paid 
by the State or local government. 

State and local officers or survivors have hearing, 
review, and appeal rights if they disagree with the final 
determination of the BEC. A hearing may be requested 
where an opportunity will be afforded to present evi- 
dence in further support of the claim. There is also a 
provision for additional review by the BEG and a right 
to appeal to the Employees’ Compensation Appeals 
Board. 

FY 1971 cases. In FY 1971, 30 new cases were added to 
the program, bringing the total of State or local law en- 
forcement officers, or beneficiaries, entitled to compensa- 
tion benefits to 81. The total amount of compensation 
paid in FY 1971 was $79,571. 


Inmate learns bricklaying. 
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Health, Education, 

and We fare 


The causes of criminal behavior and the welfare of delin- 
quent children are among the major concerns of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) 
relating to Federal law enforcement and criminal justice 
assistance. 

In addressing those and other concerns, HEW carries 
on the following activities; 

It conducts scientific research into the causes and na- 
ture of criminal behavior. It administers the program 
under which narcotic addicts are civilly committed to 
the Surgeon General in lieu of imprisonment. 

It maintains programs to improve the welfare of ne- 
glected and delinquent children in institutions. 

It trains professional personnel in law enforcement and 
prevention fields. 

It protects consumers from unsafe products shipped 
in interstate commerce. 

And it investigates unlawful acts concerning adminis- 
tration of the Social Security program. 

These programs are conducted within the general mis- 
sion of HEW to administer those agencies of the Federal 
Government responsible for promoting the general wel- 
fare in health, education, and social security. 

FIEW was created by Reorganization Plan 1 of 1953 
(67 Stat. 18; 5 U.S.G. 623). 

Major Activities 

The major programs of FIEW relating to Federal law 
enforcement and criminal justice assistance are conducted 
by several offices and agencies. 

Summaries of those programs follow: 

Office of Education vocational training programs are 
conducted at correctional institutions for inmates; some 
grants are made to train teachers for such programs. New 
curricular materials are being tested relating to employ- 
ment requirements in criminal justice administration pro- 
fessions. This Office also establishes and inaproves library 
services at correctional institutions. 

The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) is charged 
with protecting consumers from unsafe substances in con- 
sumer products shipped interstate. FDA maintains con- 
tinuous inspection and surveillance. Willful and repeated 
violations of the laws FDA enforces carry criminal 
penalties. 

The National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) 
conducts basic and applied research into juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, and related fields. Except for rehabilita- 
tion of narcotic addicts civilly committed to the Surgeon 


Scientist at the National Institute of Mental Health conducts 
research aimed at determining the effects of inarijuana. 


General, NIMH does not fund projects concerned essen- 
tially with providing services, but rather those for research 
and training. 

The Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency is 
the focal point of NIMH criminal justice activities. 
NIMH also funds independent research projects in this 
field. 

The Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention 
Administration of HEW is charged with enforcement of 
the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act 
of 1968. The Administration supports planning, pro- 
grams, and community services; it also provides training 
grants for persons employed in or preparing for the fields 
of delinquency prevention, control, or rehabilitation. 

The Social Security Administration refers to U.S. attor- 
neys cases involving possible fraud, breach of confiden- 
tiality, or other activities which violate the Social Security 
Act and carry criminal penalties. 


National Institute of 
Mental Health 

HEW conducts a program of sophisticated research into 
the causes of criminal conduct and other antisocial 
behavior. 

Projects carried on under this program may be lumped 
together generally under the heading of studies in the pre- 
vention and control of crime and delinquency. 

This program is administered by the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health (NIMH), which is part of the 
Health Services and Mental Health Administration, it- 
self in turn part of the Public Health Service of HEW. 
The Health Services and Mental Health Administration 
is concerned primarily with development and delivery of 
physical and mental health services. 

NIMH is authorized under P.L. 487 to conduct re- 
search on the cause, diagnosis, and treatment of psychiat- 
ric disorders. Part of its performance of that mission 
involves scientific investigation of the relationship, if any, 
between psychiatric disorder and criminal or other anti- 
social conduct. This research is conducted by NIMH in 
the Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency. 

Background. Until 1949, when Congress appropriated 
funds to create NIMH as a unit of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, the mental health program was admin- 
istered by the Division of Mental Hy^ene in the Public 
Health Service. The program provided for training 
grants to institutions and fellowships to individuals; it 
fostered and aided research related to psychiatric dis- 
orders; and, unlike previous health programs, it gave 
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direct assistance to the States for establishing climes and 
treatment centers. 

In carrying out its mandate to foster the prevention, 
control, and treatment of deviant behavior, NIMH has 
continued to include research, training, and service in its 
program. Research has been supported in such areas as 
neuroanatomy, neurophysiology, the biochemistry of be- 
havior, neurological conditions^ emotional development 
of children, multiple sclerosis, epilepsy, psychosomatic dis- 
orders, etiology and treatment of schizophrenia, genetics, 
and the role of the family in personality development. 

To help develop a pool of teachers to pass along this 
knowledge, NIMH early training support went primarily 
to filling the needs for staff in departments of psychology, 
psychiatry, social work, and psychiatric nursing through- 
out the country. In addition, grants were awarded to edu- 
cators in the mental health disciplines to explore methods 
and procedures for improving the quality of training. 

State aid. In its early years, NIMH service activities were 
directed primarily toward helping the States set up their 
own mental health programs; treatment was centered in 
the State mental hospitals. This focus was redirected with 
congressional approval of the community mental health 
centers and provision of funds — first for construction in 
1963, and then for short-tenn staffing assistance in 1965. 
The community mental health centers program marked 
a dramatic shift in the treatment of the mentally dis- 
ordered. By providing a multiservice facility in the com- 
munity, mental health professionals could assist the emo- 
tionally troubled in leading useful lives outside hospital 
walls, and could direct their attention to preventing 
deviant behavior and societal disruption. 

The support program of NIMH in juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, and related activities is for basic and ap- 
plied research, and for training of personnel. Except for 
rehabilitation of narcotic addicts, funds are not available 
for projects concerned essentially with providing services, 
but research and training efforts are largely determined 
by service needs. 

Center for Studies of Crime 
and Delinquency 

The Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency serves 
as the NIMH focal point for criminal justice activities. 
This is in concert with a Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA) -NIMH Liaison Committee 
that was established in September 1970. Center efforts 
encompass a wide range of issues relating to the areas of 


communication of new knowledge through publications, 
conferences, and direct consultation with regional. State, 
and local groups. 

Resources. Appropriations for NIMH in FY 1971 totaled 
$386,016,000. Of this, $17,923,925 was committed to 
research and training grants, research fellowships, and 
research and professional service contracts dealing di- 
rectly with crime, delinquency, or closely related fields. 
An additional $6,591,000 was allocated to the rehabilita- 
tion of narcotic addicts through contracts awarded un- 
der the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act (NARA) 
of 1966. 

By comparison, $11,618,614 of the FY 1970 appro- 
priations of $360,302,000 was spent on crime-related 
activities ($4,295,000 on the NARA program) ; and 
$12,871,601 of the $350,439,000 appropriated for NIMH 
in FY 1969 was allocated for these activities ($2,233,000 
on the NARA program) . 

Research Projects 

Projects directly related to crime and delinquency that 
were supported by NIMH in FY 1971 included 119 
research grants, 162 training grants, 18 research fellow- 
ships, and several research and professional service con- 
tracts. An outline of these programs and a description of 
the NARA program, where the NIMH directly assists 
rehabilitation of criminal offenders, follow. 

The 119 research projects receiving NIMH support 
that were active in 1971 fall into six major categories; 

(1) Thirty projects dealing with the nature, causes, 
and scope of law violations and related deviant behavior 
were supported at a cost of $2,188,323. These include 
such basic and applied research projects as a series of 
psychophysiological studies of hyperkinetic children; 
childhood emotional disorders and the nonresting electro- 
encephalogram (EEG) ; post juvenile delinquency of a 
birth cohort; adaptive behavior in varied high school 
environments ; socialization of problem behavior in youth; 
parental problem drinking and adolescent behavior; a 
study of teenage drug behavior ; and an analysis of 
factors influencing control of heroin addiction. 

Other projects included such studies as an investiga- 
tion into the group motivation and integrating function 
of drug addiction; prolonged amphetamine intoxication; 
ecological bases of racial experiences and attitudes; inter- 
ethnic relations in urban institutional settings; and an 
experiment with an epidemiological field team for drug 
dependence. 
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Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center, Morgantown, W. Va. alcoholics; and a controlled study of naloxone and nan 

cotic abuse. 


(2) Fourteen projects studied community-based pro- 
grams as alternatives to institutionalization. The majority 
of the projects were concerned primarily with juveniles; 
awards totaled $1,354,569. Projects include an evaluation 
of differential treatment for delinquents; behavioral pro- 
grams in learning activities for youth ; an experiment with 
recreation in an urban poverty area; an evaluation of 
corrective behavior modification techniques in a com- 
munity-based halfway house; and a study of the effec- 
tiveness of regulatory systems for problem youth. Also 
supported were a study of the use of subprofessionals, 
including ex-offenders, in the supervision of criminal 
offenders on probation and parole, and a study of the 
feasibility of developing community-controlled sanctions 
in an urban poverty area. 

(3) Nineteen studies on innovative and efficient 
ment approaches, supported at a cost of $1,476,56 , 
included differential treatment of delinquents in institu- 
tions ; programming interpersonal curricula for ado es- 
cents ; a comparative study of correctional institutions for 
female juvenile delinquents; a program of intervention m 
the homes of predelinquent boys ; measurement of electro- 
dermal activity of delinquents for therapeutic interven- 
tion; compulsory treatment for the alcoholic court 
offender; group psychotherapy for character disorder, the 
assessment of correctional climates ; interpersonal relation- 
ships of prisoners ; implosive therapy in the treatment of 


(4) Fourteen projects on mental health aspects of the 
criminal and juvenile justice systems, including the role 
of the police, were funded for $1,020,603. These included 
a study of the juvenile offender and the law; research on 
predictive sentencing of habitual juvenile traffic offend- 
ers; an assessment of “unofficial” probation for juveniles; 
research on uniform parole reports ; changes in role con- 
cepts of police as related to field experience ; psychosocial 
implications of poverty and the law; ghetto attitudes 
toward law enforcement; and comparative research on 
law and conflict. 

(5) Fifteen studies on law and mental health, includ- 
ing handling and treatment of the mentally disordered 
offender, were funded for $1,251,496 and included such 
examples as experimenting with pretrial diversion of 
mentally ill offenders; establishing of an interdisciplinary 
unit to examine the question of competency to stand trial ; 
improving a program for criminal psychopaths; activat- 
ing therapy for chronic mental patients ; and setting up a 
program of comprehensive treatment for maximum secu- 
rity patients. 

(6) Twenty-seven projects in the area of prevention 
and treatment of aggression and individual violent be- 
havior were funded for $1,464,487. Studies are directed 
at karyotyping male children to obtain frequency figures 
for the XYY genetic phenomena in man; examining 
effects of film violence on juvenile delinquents; and study- 


ing perinatal brain damage and later antisocial behavior. 
Other research is being done on organizational responses 
to major community crises' the ideologies of civil dis- 
obedience; detection analysis of deviant aggression; and 
antisocial behavior and violence. 

Training 

There were 162 training grants totaling $8,919,059 dur- 
ing FY 1971. The grants were given to assist in training 
personnel and researchers dealing with problems of delin- 
quency, crime, and closely related social deviance. Projects 
fall into the following program categories : 

Mental health. There were 132 training projects in this 
program area concerned with the training of mental 
health professionals who deal with problems associated 
with crime and delinquency. These areas included social 
work, psychiatry, psychology, psychiatric nursing, and 
hospital staffs. 

There were 67 projects totaling $3,102,407 related to 
training psychiatric, correctional, school, mental health, 
and community social workers. The training programs 
included classroom and field instruction in a variety of 
settings, such as social service agencies, corrections, 
juvenile courts, departments of probation and parole, 
police departments, community mental health centers, 
inner-city school districts, and neighborhood youth 
centers. 

There were 44 training projects totaling $3,049,601 
in the areas of child, adolescent, adult, community, foren- 
sic, and legal psychiatry. Training included work with 
deviant behavior problems including drug abuse and 
alcoholism ; race relations ; marriage and family problems ; 
field experience with law enforcement agencies, courts, 
and corrections; crisis detection and intervention; and 
early prevention and diagnosis of behavioral problems 
frequently associated with delinquent behavior. 

The eight grants to support the training of psychol- 
ogists in crime and delinquency fields included such pro- 
grams as clinical training in diagnosis, test batteries, 
psychotherapy, behavior therapy, and community mental 
health programs. Awards totaled $286,463. Field place- 
ments include corrections, community agencies, juvenile 
court, hospital clinics, and schools. 

There were two grants to train psychiatric nurses han- 
dling adolescent crises, juvenile delinquency, mental 
retardation, drug abuse, alcoholism, and suicidal depres- 
sion. Programs, funded for $62,767, included community 
health care experience in addition to clinical experience. 

There were 10 grants awarded to improve the quality of 
staff who care for mentally disordered offenders in secu- 
rity hospitals; awards totaled $232,815. Programs in- 
cluded training for technicians in basic skills — ^interper- 
sonal relationships, communication, leadership, and 
supervision— and concepts of attitude therapy, reality 
therapy, and behavior modification. Members of psychi- 
atric teams consult with law enforcement officers, judges, 
and attorneys. 

One grant of $34,995 supported the training of com- 
munity mental health administrators in social and en- 
vironmental changes, community development, and 
public health problems including alcoholism, drug addic- 
tion, crime and delinquency, aging, and out-of-wedlock 
pregnancies. 

Behavioral sciences. Sixteen grants totaling $958,012 
were awarded to support the training of behavioral and 
social science researchers in issues related to crime and 


delinquency. Recipients of these training grants included 
sociologists, psychologists, and anthropologists. Study 
areas included demography, human ecology, social devi- 
ance, criminal law, juvenile delinquency and youth prob- 
lems, adult crime, mental retardation, suicide, mental 
illness, problems of ethnic relations, alcoholism, and drug 
abuse. 

Crime and delinquency. There were 14 grants awarded 
that were related to innovative training models for serv- 
ice personnel and researchers in crime and delinquency- 
related areas; awards totaled $1,191,979. They included 
the training of ethnic youth as drug abuse counselors ; the 
training of law enforcement and religious counselors con- 
cerned with primary and secondary preventive approaches 
to adolescent drug abuse; psychiatric training for non- 
professional mental health workers to work with behavior- 
problem youths; an interuniversity and multidisciplinary 
forum on law and social deviance ; and a training program 
for police officers in techniques of violence reduction. 

Fellowships 

There were 18 research fellowships totaling $168,113 
active during FY 1971, awarded for the graduate educa- 
tion of students in specific areas of crime and delinquency. 
Awards were made to persons in the behavioral and social 
sciences, biology, and the law to further their research and 
methodological skills as they relate to areas of social 
deviance. 

Monographs. There was $82,595 expended in FY 1971 
for the development and printing of monographs in 
specific areas of crime and delinquency. This included 
support for an evaluation of community-based treatment 
programs for juveniles. 

Division of Narcotic Addiction 
and Drug Abuse 

NIMH efforts to curb the abuse of narcotics and drugs 
are centered in its Division of Narcotic Addiction and 
Drug Abuse. Formed in 1969, the Division includes the 
Center for Studies of Narcotics and Drug Abuse, the 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Branch, the Addiction 
Research Center, and the Lexington Clinical Research 
Center. 

During FY 1971, the Division accelerated its activities 
in research, treatment and rehabilitation, and training 
and education. Among the highlights were the presenta- 
tion of the first annual report to Congress on marijuana 
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Marijuana research facility at the National Institute 
of Mental Health. 


and its effects on health, an extension of the Division’s 
authority to treat drug-dependent individuals who are 
not yet addicts, the expansion of national training centers, 
and the awarding of the first educational grants under the 
Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act 
of 1970. 

Research 

The Center for Studies of Narcotics and Drug Abuse con- 
tinued in FY 1971 to carry out a broad drug abuse re- 
search program. The program analyzed and evaluated 
ongoing research to determine progress and identify areas 
requiring development. 

Report on marijuana and health. The first annual report 
on marijuana and health was sent to the Congress by the 
Secretary of HEW on F.ebruary 1, 1971. The report rep- 
resented an attempt to convey to the Congress the status 
of knowledge regarding the effects of marijuana on hu- 
mans, the effects of preclinical studies in animals, the 
extent and pattern of usage, information on natural and 
synthetic materials, and research needs and directions. 
The report was based on a thorough review of the litera- 
ture, recent reports from NIMFI grantees and contractors, 
and consultation with leading scientists knowledgeable 
in the area. The report was also published by NIMH in 
booklet form for distribution to interested individuals. 

Key findings include the following : 

(1 ) During FY 1971, research on implications of short- 
term and long-term marijuana use on humans was em- 
phasized. Two overseas studies dealing with the implica- 
tions of chronic, long-term use were launched. The most 
comprehensive of these, carried out in Jamaica in close 
cooperation with the University of the West Indies, ex- 


amined the physiological and psychiatric correlates of 
long-term marijuana use, as well as the implications of 
cannabis use for work performance and lifestyle. A Greek 
study, designed to learn the implications of heavy hashish 
usage over long periods, may provide valuable clues to 
areas of possible impairment in more moderate users. 

(2) Studies of the clinical pharmacolo,gy of marijuana 
use were supported under contract and through grant sup- 
port. Preliminary toxicological work necessary for carry- 
ing out clinical research in man with delta-9-THG (the 
presumed principal psychoactive ingredient in cannabis) 
was largely completed. The effect of use on a wide variety 
of variables including such practically important areas as 
driving behavior was investigated. Longer-term use (up to 
30 days) of known dosages of cannabis was studied in man, 
and multiple studies using animal models were conducted. 

Narcotic antagonist. At the Division’s Addiction Research 
Center in Lexington, Ky., investigation of a new narcotic 
antagonist, EN-1639A (N-methylcyclopropyl-noroxyraor- 
phone) was underway. This antagonist is three times more 
potent than naloxone, has a duration of action of approxi- 
mately 12 hours when administered subcutaneously, and 
can block the dependence-producing effects of 240 mg. of 
morphine per day when administered orally in a dose level 
of 50 mg. per day. Its minimal side effects make it a prom- 
ising candidate among the narcotic antagonists for the 
treatment of certain addicts. 

Nonaddictive substances. Considerable research was con- 
ducted to develop nonaddictive substances having the ef- 
fects of opiates. Animal trials with an antagonist-polymer 
blend have shown definite promise of producing an an- 
tagonist which will have prolonged effectiveness for weeks 
rather than hours. A longer-acting form of methadone was 
also under chemical evaluation for those patients for whom 
some form of methadone maintenance appears to be 
the best treatment. 

Addiction in dogs. Other researchers at the Addiction 
Research Center found that dogs that have been made 
dependent on morphine and withdrawn for up to 6 
months relapse and choose to ingest morphine when given 
the opportunity. Dogs normally will avoid consuming 
morphine. 

Tryptamine. Other investigations are being conducted at 
the Center on tryptamine, a substance discovered in the 
brain of the steer, dog, and man, which has been shown 
to have central nervous system effects similar to those of 
LSD, Researchers at the Center have proposed that LSD 
exerts its effects by occupying a tryptamine receptor. These 
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findings open the possibility that this naturally occurring 
substance may cause hallucinatory phenomena when 
present in excessive quantities. 

Research supplies. Providing necessary research supplies 
of drugs not otherwise obtainable through normal sup- 
ply sources was an important aspect of the Center’s func- 
tion. Without standardized forms of cannabis and its syn- 
thetic analogues, together with other hallucinogens and 
drugs of abuse, the nationwide research effort would be 
seriously impeded. There was also active coordination 
with and supply of drugs to other countries whose re- 
searchers are concerned with problems of drug abuse. 

NARA Program 


Under the provisions of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1966 (P.L. 89-793) (NARA), NIMH pro- 
vides services for narcotic addicts who are civilly com- 



Graffiti at the NIMH narcotic addict rehabilitation facility 
in Lexington, Ky., before improvements were made in the 
addicts’ living quarters. 


mitted to the Surgeon General. Eligible addicts 
committed for examination and evaluation, treatment, 
and rehabilitation pay no fees. 

Addicts who have committed certain crimes are not 
eligible under the provisions of the law. The initial deter- 
mination of eligibility, made by the U.S. attorney whose 
jurisdiction includes the patient’s home community, is 
contingent on the availability of local or State drug treat- 
ment programs, Where such programs are not available, 
the narcotic addict is referred to the NIMH program. 

Title I of NARA covers narcotic addicts who are 
charged with certain nonviolent Federal offenses and who 
desire to be committed for treatment in lieu of prosecu- 
tion. Title HI covers narcotic addicts who are not charged 
with criminal offenses and who may themselves apply for 
commitment to treatment. The program offers medical, 
psychiatric, and rehabilitative services after a period of 
examination and evaluation. During an inpatient phase, 
not to exceed 6 months, total health need and restorative 
treatment are emphasized; additional special efforts are 
made to assure a desire for a change in lifestyle upon re- 
lease to aftercare. 

Goal. The 36-month period of aftercare occurs in the 
patient’s home community. Total rehabilitation is the 
goal. Work skills, socially acceptable behavior, and the 
assumption of responsibility for behavior are emphasized. 
Regular testing of urine is a part of the treatment to give 
both patient and counselor objective data regarding drug- 
taking behavior. 



Patient works on pottery at the NIMH Lexington Clinical 
Research Center for narcotics addicts. 


Contracts. By the end of FY 1971, approximately 165 
contracts were awarded to local mental health, family 
service, vocational rehabilitation, and other agencies 
for the treatment of narcotic addicts committed to the 
care of the Surgeon General. These contracts provided 
a wide range of services in 153 cities and 44 States. On 
June 30, 1971, there were 2,078 patients in the program, 
an increase of 420 patients over the previous year. 

Efforts during the year to redirect services from the 
Clinical Research Centers to local facilities in the ad- 
dicts’ home communities resulted in the extension of 42 
aftercare contracts to provide examination and evalua- 
tion and 19 contracts to provide inpatient treatment. 
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Lexington graffiti. 

During the year, 629 examinationSj representing twice 
the number in the previous year, were conducted in 29 
community agencies; and 106 patients, five times the 
previous year’s number, received inpatient treatment in 
nine community agencies. The additional examination 
and treatment agencies will be fully utilized during the 
coming year. 

Admissions. At the end of FY 1971, 526 patients remained 
in the two NIMH Clinical Research Centers at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and Fort Worth, Tex. These patients, among 
the 2,078 remaining in the entire NARA program at 
year’s end, were undergoing either examination and eval- 
uation or inpatient treatment in the first phase of the re- 
habilitation program. First admissions to the two Centers 
declined from 2,585 in FY 1970 to 1,747 in FY 1971, but 
admissions to the NARA community-based facilities 
increased from 277 in FY 1970 to 635 in FY 1971. 

Despite this increase in community examination and 
evaluations, there were approximately 500 fewer admis- 
sions to the NARA program in FY 1971; however, pa- 
tients entering aftercare and posthospitalization increased 
from 756 in FY 1970 to 931 in FY 1971. While the total 
number remaining in the program is still increasing, the 
program size is expected to stabilize at about 2,500. In 
the coming year, an increasing number of these patients 
will undergo examination and evaluation and inpatient 


treatment in local health agencies in the patients’ own 
communities. 

Fort Worth, facility. The shift in activities from the Clini- 
cal Research Centers to the community was given impetus 
by the transfer of the Fort Worth facility from NIMH 
to the Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice. The 
transfer, announced on January 29, 1971, was completed 
in October 1971. The Bureau of Prisons will use the 
Fort Worth installation as a medical facility for treating 
prisoner narcotic addicts (under title H of NARA) , 
geriatric patients, and individuals undergoing post- 
surgical rehabilitation. Patients who were committed to 
Fort Worth under NARA titles I and III completed 
their inpatient treatment there and were then transferred 
to NIMH-supported community programs for further 
treatment and rehabilitation. Addicts who would have 
entered Fort Worth under titles I and III are now 
undergoing examination and treatment in their own or 
nearby communities in agencies under contract with 
NIMH. 

The transfer of the Fort Worth facility is in keeping 
with the overall NIMH goal of supporting the develop- 
ment of State and local capabilities lo deal with narcotic 
addiction and drug abuse. It has long been felt by those 
working in the field that it is impractical to take an 
addict out of his environment and send him to a faraway, 
isolated facility for a considerable period. It is less disrup- 
tive to the treatment process and the addict’s personal 
life and it is less costly to have the whole rehabilitation 
effort take place at the community level. 

Treatment and Rehabilitation 

During FY 1971, the single event which most affected 
the narcotic addict treatment and rehabilitation programs 
was the passage of the Comprehensive Drug Abuse 
Prevention and Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-513). This 
act broadened the scope of all existing community-based 
treatment programs; it authorized all such programs to 
accept for treatment abusers of drugs other than opiates. 
(The law did not affect the civil commitment procedure, 
which still is solely for opiate-dependent individuals.) 
In addition, the act authorized the funding of Dmg 
Abuse Services Projects, permitting the initiation of in- 
novative services which are designed to meet the special 
needs of different segments of the population. 

Training and Education 

During FY 1971, three specialized training centers were 
developed to provide training in drug abuse prevention, 
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Cells (above) which were once living quarters at Lexington 
Clinical Research Center have now been replaced 
by hospital-like rooms. 

treatment, and rehabilitation techniques. By the end of 
FY 1971, more than 1,500 health, educational, law en- 
forcement, social-service, community, and agency person- 
nel had 'been trained in 1- and 2-week courses at these 
training centers, located at Yale University Medical 
School, California State College, and the University of 
Oklahoma. The program subsequently expanded to in- 
clude a fourth center in Miami, Fla. 

Both classroom lectures and participation in treatment 
programs for drug abuse were offered. Prior to the estab- 
lishment of these centers, there were no readily available 
federally sponsored training courses for health and social- 
service personnel and community leaders in drug abuse 
prevention and intervention techniques. 

During FY 1971, a new grant program was adminis- 
tered under the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention 
and Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-513). This law au- 
thorizes NIMH to award grants to States and public 
or private nonprofit agencies and organizations for the 
support of drug abuse education, training, technical as- 
sistance, and evaluation projects. Thirteen grants totaling 


$775,000 were funded for such projects as coordinating 
State efforts in Vermont, counseling Indians in Wash- 
ington, and developing a community, school-based project 
in East Los Angeles, Calif. 

Division staff also provided extensive consultation to 
other parts of the Institute, other Government agencies, 
and innumerable State and local groups concerned with 
drug abuse education and prevention. 

Office of Communications 

Communications activities of the National Institute of 
Mental Health are centered in the Office of Communica- 
tions ( OC ) , and are related to crime prevention and con- 
trol to the same extent as the NIMH programs they serve. 

As the focal point in NIMH for answering questions 
from the press and general public, the Office acts as an 
intermediary between scientists and laymen by determin- 
ing information needs and producing and distributing 
materials — technical and scientific publications, news re- 
leases, brochures, and films. 

Much of the information disseminated by OC sheds 
light on the motivations and consequences of criminal 
and other antisocial behavior. Psychological and behav- 
ioral aspects of such subjects as drug and alcohol abuse, 
mass violence, suicide, the mentally deranged offender, 
and the victim of crime are described in both technical 
and lay language in NIMH-produced materials. 

A computer-based information system, operated by the 
Office’s National Clearinghouse for Mental Health Infor- 
mation, makes abstracts of books and articles on the same 
subjects available on request to scientists and laymen. 
Crime-related information from the computer files is also 
available to professionals with a continuing interest 
through the bimonthly publication, Crime and Delin- 
quency Abstracts. 

The Office of Communications cooperates with the 
NIMH Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency in 
publishing other materials directly related to crime pre- 
vention and control. Among those published in FY 1971 
were; Instead of Court: Diversion from the Criminal 
Justice System, Criminal Statistics, The Juvenile Court: 
A Status Report, Crime and Justice: American Style. 

The central source of information on drug abuse is the 
National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse Information, a 
branch of the Office of Communications which was estab- 
lished in March 1970. Between June 1970 and March 
1971, the Clearinghouse answered more than a half 
million queries from the public. 

The Clearinghouse also provides information on the 
legal aspects of drug abuse; summaries of drug laws in 
other countries, a list of State laws on use and possession 
of marijuana, and printouts of information stored in its 
computer data bank on law and public policy, prevention 
and treatment programs, and other professional drug- 
related literature. In addition, it distributes fact sheets 
and statistics on arrests and drug confiscations compiled 
by the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 

NIMH Liaison Activities 

To understand more fully the relationship of mental 
health to problems of delinquency, crime, and violence, 
NIMH has established a number of liaison activities with 
other agencies involved with these problems. 

The Center for Studies of Grime and Delinquency, for 
example, works closely with the National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice (part of LEAA) , to 
identify and clarify areas of mutual concern. Over the 
past year, such contacts have resulted in the referral of 
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several project applications reviewed by the Crime and 
Delinquency Review Committee to LEAA on the basis of 
program relevance. 

The Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention 
Administration, of the Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
which has responsibility for administering the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1968, has set 
up a number of task forces on developing and initiating a 
national strategy for delinquency prevention. Over the 
past year, NIMH staff members have worked with a num- 
ber of these groups, especially on evaluation of these 
programs. 

Another important interagency effort was the establish- 
ing in September 1970 of the LEAA-NIMH Liaison 
Committee. The committee is composed of high-level staff 
from each agency, including the Director of NIMH and 
an Associate Administrator of LEAA. In frequent meet- 
ings during the past year, it has established working sub- 
committees on drug abuse, alcoholism, and information 
exchange. 

As part of its work with LEAA, NIMH has attempted 
to collate knowledge of State mental health authorities, 
regional health directors, and regional mental health di- 
rectors regarding their experience with local law enforce- 
ment agencies and LEAA. Responses to a letter of inquiry 
confirmed that much activity was in progress and that it 
was of such a nature that areas of concern and progress 
could be delineated. 

Youth Development and 
Delinquency Prevention 
Administration 

The mission of providing rehabilitative services to delin- 
quent youth and guidance to youth in danger of becoming 
delinquent is assigned to the Youth Development and 
Delinquency Prevention Administration ( YDDPA) . 

YDDPA administers a program of grants and contracts 
designed to help State and local governments improve 
their juvenile justice systems and provide diagnostic, 
treatment, rehabilitation, and prevention services for 
delinquent and predelinquent youth. 

Congress authorized such programs in the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1968 (82 
Stat. 462; 42 U.S.C. 3801 note), as amended. YDDPA 
is part of the Social and Rehabilitation Service of HEW. 

Background 

The purpose of the act is to assist communities in pro- 
viding diagnostic, treatment, rehabilitative, and preven- 
tive services to youth who are delinquent or in danger 
of becoming delinquent; to encourage the development 
of community-based rehabilitation and prevention pro- 
grams; and to provide assistance in the training of person- 
nel employed or preparing for employment in occupations 
involving the provision of such services. The act supports 
comprehensive planning, development of improved tech- 
niques, and provision of information services and techni- 
cal assistance in the field of youth development and 
delinquency prevention. 

The act takes a community-based approach to reha- 
bilitation and prevention. It fosters programs to provide 
services to youth in or near their homes, drawing upon 
services from agencies in the community and providing 
opportunities for the youth to participate actively in the 
planning and implementation of community programs. 
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The act provides for preventive programs which offer 
specialized services in the community to predelinquent 
youth, without labeling them or separating them from 
their peers. It provides for the development and support 
of community agencies to deal with youth outside the 
juvenile justice system. 

The 1971 amendments to the act permit continuation 
of the program through the end of FY 1972, with these 
changes: the Federal share for rehabilitation grants was 
raised from 60 to 75 percent; nonprofit private agencies 
were made eligible for rehabilitation grants; and an 
interdepartmental council to coordinate all Federal delin- 
quency programs was established. 

The FY 1972 appropriation is $10 million. Past appro- 
priations were $15 million in FY 1971, $10 million in 
FY 1970, and $5 million in FY 1969. 

Comprehensive Planning 

Title I, part A, of the act provides financial assistance for 
States and local cities to prepare comprehensive plans 
for preventing and controlling delinquency. The plan- 
ning money enables the States and localities to analyze 
the nature and extent of their juvenile delinquency and 
related youth problems, assess the adequacy of existing 
services and identify inadequacies, and develop networks 
of preventive and rehabilitative programs. 

Comprehensive planning grants have been awarded 
for the past 3 fiscal years. All but three of the 56 States 
and jurisdictions have received planning grants. Arizona, 
Rhode Island, and Texas chose to conduct their planning 
with Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) funds, and use YDDPA funds to support pre- 
vention and rehabilitation programs. Two regional plan- 
ning grants, however, were awarded in Texas in FY 1970. 
Fifty of the 56 jurisdictions designated a single State 
agency to conduct both juvenile delinquency and crime 
control planning. The remaining six jurisdictions — Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Florida, New Jersey, Oklahoma, and the 
District of Columbia — elected to establish separate juve- 
nile delinquency planning agencies. 

States have developed different mechanisms for in- 
volving youth in the planning process. One State advisory 
board membership, for example, includes three graduates 
of the State training schools ; membership on another State 
board includes two inner-city and one suburban youth; 
two high school students and two institutionalized delin- 
quent youths are represented in another State; and 
another State board’s membership includes one Indian 
youth, an ex-offender, and a probationer. 

One State, which has no advisory body, has extensively 
interviewed youths, including elementary, junior, and 
senior high school students, juvenile court probationers, 
and college students. 

Of special interest is the regional approach to planning 
underway by the Mississippi- Arkansas-Tennessee Council 
of Governments in the Memphis Metropolitan Area. The 
effort is directed at identifying juvenile delinquency and 
its causes, and mobilizing public and private prevention 
and control resources in the three-State area. 

Thirty-eight comprehensive planning grants were 
awarded in FY 1 97 1, totaling $2,096,767. 

Project Planning 

Title I, part A, of the act also provides planning and 
development funds for rehabilitation and prevention proj- 
ects which will later receive operational funds under the 
act. New community-based or revised programs for delin- 


quents or youths in danger of becoming delinquent are 
eligible for these funds. 

Five project planning grants, totaling $78,909, were 
awarded in FY 1971. These include in-depth evaluations 
of youth-care centers that provide community-based alter- 
natives to State correctional institutions in Oregon ; studies 
of effective youth-services agencies and programs in 
Wyoming; and the development of an out-of-school brain- 
storming experience for sixth graders designed to help 
them determine for themselves how they will think about 
their future, in Massachusetts. 

Rehabilitative Services 

Title I, part B, of the act supports community-based re- 
habilitation programs. Such programs can be either resi- 
dential or nonresidential. They provide services to youths 
within the community and draw on services from other 
community agencies. 

Services include reentry programs for youths returning 
to the community from correctional institutions and inten- 
sified services to probationers through the use of 
volunteers. 

In FY 1971, 18 rehabilitative services grants were 
funded at a cost of $634,256. 

One example of a successful rehabilitation project is 
Partners, a volunteer probation service for selected juve- 
nile offenders in Anchorage and Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Trained volunteers, under professional supervision, work 
on a one-to-one basis with the youths. The object is two- 
fold: to provide more intensive services to the youths and 
to break down community rejection of the delinquents. 
More than 155 probationers have been matched with 
volunteers during the first 2 years of the project. An 
estimated additional 140 probationers will be served this 
year statewide. 

REACT, a drop-in center in Richmond, Va., offers a 
wide range of services to delinquent and predelinquent 
youth. Comprehensive social, educational, vocational, and 
rehabilitative services are provided on an individual basis, 
and referrals are made to appropriate community agencies 
and programs. Peer groups and friends serve as the main 
source of referral to the project, which has established 
strong links with community agencies, schools, and the 
juvenile court. Youths participate in the operation of the 
project through the Youth Advisory Council. During the 
first 4 months of operation, 144 youths were served. 

Preventive Services 

Title I, part C, of the act supports development of new 
kinds of community-based services for young people, in- 
cluding delinquency prevention programs in schools, 
youth services bureaus, drop-in centers, group homes and 
halfway houses, social and recreation activities, outreach 
services, probation offices, and vocational training. 

In FY 1971, 121 preventive services grants were 
awarded for a total of $6,524,062. 

A preventive service project operated by the Tri- 
County Community Center, Inc., Jackson, Miss., helps 
young people remain in school or enter training for per- 
manent employment. Informal counseling is provided at 
homes, schools, playgrounds, and clubhouses. Referrals 
are received from law enforcement officials, antipoverty 
programs, local agencies, school administrators, commu- 
nity resources, and parents. The job training, at present, 
is provided by the Job Corps and other local programs. 
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A college placement office has been established also. 
Through referral, the program provides medical, psy- 
chiatric, and legal services. It provides lodging and coun- 
seling services in a halfway house. Over 350 youths have 
been served thus far. 

State Plan 

Under title I, part D, of the act, State planning grants are 
awarded to the designated State agency to assist in sup- 
porting local prevention and rehabilitation programs. 

Training 

Title II of the act provides training grants for persons 
employed in or preparing for employment in the field of 
delinquency prevention, control, treatment, and rehabil- 
itation. It is the only major national effort devoted ex- 
clusively to creating manpower resources to combat the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. State and local agencies, 
universities, components of the juvenile justice system, 
and private nonprofit agencies are eligible to receive train- 
ing grants. Support also is provided for counseling of 
parents to improve their supervision of youth. 

Training grants are divided into three basic categories : 
short-term training, curriculum development, and 
traineeships. Forty-three training grants, totaling 
$2,530,000, were funded in FY 1971. 

Short-term training. Short-term training — workshops, 
institutes, and seminars — is designed to update the knowl- 
edge of professionals and nonprofessionals, and provide 
career training for persons preparing to enter youth- 
service employments. 

Trainees include professionals and students in law en- 
forcement, probation, parole, detention, residential treat- 
ment, and education. 

In FY 1971, 36 short-term training grants were 
awarded, totaling $2,269,262. 

The Community Justice Center, Los Angeles, Calif., 
trains young minority men and women — ^who are actual 
or potential delinquents — to perform meaningful roles in 
the juvenile justice system and to assist juvenile offenders. 
The training is divided into basic, academic, and on-the- 
job training in the California Youth Authority Parole 
Centers and the Los Angeles Probation Department. 
Thirteen trainees are currently enrolled in the program. 

Under another grant, the University of Oregon is train- 
ing graduate students to train teachers to restructure 
schools and involve youths in educational decisions. 

Sports are part of a youth development program in New Haven, 
Conn., supported by the Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration. 
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Five education and juvenile corrections students are 
participating. 

Curriculum development. Curriculum development 
grants are for development of relevant delinquency pre- 
vention training materials. The grants are designed to 
fill gaps in present knowledge and develop new ap- 
proaches to training. A variety of training materials have 
been produced, including manuals, syllabuses, guidelines 
for designing programs for youth, reference books, and 
visual aids. 

Five curriculum development grants were supported 
in FY 1971, totaling $131,318. The University of South- 
ern California, for example, is developing and evaluating 
a new curriculum for administrators of juvenile police 
programs. The content stresses organization, manage- 
ment, and effective methods of coordinating services in 
the criminal justice system. The materials will be tested 
on two 20-student classes. 

Traineeships. Traineeships are designed to increase quali- 
fied manpower in juvenile delinquency prevention and 
rehabilitation. Traineeships are awarded for specialized 
credit or noncredit training in approved colleges and uni- 
versities, and are primarily intended for persons employed 
by agencies or organizations serving youth. 

Two traineeships were funded in FY 1971 to the Mary- 
wood School of Social Work in the amount of $129,420 
for training 10 social work graduate students. The train- 
ing program combines field work in youth agencies and 
elective courses related to delinquency prevention, con- 
trol, and treatment. 

Model Programs and Technical 
Assistance 

Title III of the act provides support for improving tech- 
niques and practices in the field of delinquency pre- 
vention and control, for technical assistance, and for 
information dissemination. 

Improved techniques. Assistance is provided to develop 
promising new techniques and practices to prevent or 
control juvenile delinquency. The projects are required 
to have a strong evaluation component. 

Nine new techniques and practices grants, totaling 
$1,461,781, were funded in FY 1971. 

A new-techniques program in New York City, con- 
ducted by Cornell University, uses trade union members 
as vocational counselors to assist high school students 
in finding employment in particular industries. The union 


members follow through wdth students who indicate an 
interest in employment in the union member’s industry. 
The counselors try to find jobs for the youths and help 
them adjust to employment. Cornell University voca- 
tional counseling students serve as leaders of the union 
teams. The project has a counterpart at the elementary 
and junior high school level which acquaints youths with 
the characteristics of different industries and the skills 
they require. Thirty-three unions participated in the proj- 
ect during its first year of operation ; visits were made to 
23 schools. 

Technical assistance. Title III also provides support for 
expert technical assistance to State, local, and other public 
or private nonprofit agencies or organizations. Technical 
assistance was provided in three main areas last year; 
delinquency prevention, rehabilitation, and planning 



An off-duty police officer teaches a crafts class to members 
of the Phoenix, Ariz., Boys Club. 


funded under title I of the act; planning, development, 
and implementation of coordinated delinquency-preven- 
tion systems ; and development of overall evaluation plans 
for the systems projects. 

Technical assistance grants, totaling $778,959, were 
awarded in FY 1971, to the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, the University of Colorado, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Boston University School of Law, Fordham Univer- 
sity, the University of Oregon, and Educational Systems 
Corporation (a nonprofit organization), Washington, 
D.C. 

Information services. As mandated by section 304 of the 
act, the YDDPA Public Information Office carried out 
a program designed to provide youth-service profes- 
sionals and the general public with materials to help 
youths and prevent delinquency. 

During FY 1971, 12 publications were issued. Topics 
included drug abuse, jailing children, programs to aid 
youth, and the juvenile justice system. Emphasis was 
placed on materials designed to divert boys and girls 
from the juvenile justice system. 

Special delinquency prevention reports also were pub- 
lished. They were designed to give professional youth 
workers information on new techniques and ideas for 
helping youngsters. Issues included: proibation, emer- 
gency youth service, new careers, drug abuse, student 
violence, gangs, and a strategy for delinquency 
prevention. 

The Public Information Office also conducted 10 re- 
gional seminars to train information personnel in State 
youth agencies in mass communication techniques and 
encourage the development of an information-exchange 
network among Federal and State programs. 
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Police training class in the Los Angeles Police Department. 

Office of Education 

Education programs for delinquents and inmates of cor- 
rectional institutions, and grants for training police offi- 
cers and counselors who work with such individuals, are 
among programs carried on by the Office of Education 
(OE) in the field of law enforcement and criminal 
justice. 

OE also conducts a research program related to em- 
ployment requirements in justice-administration profes- 
sions and it carries on a nationwide program of support 
for libraries in State institutions, including correctional 
institutions. 

OE was created by an act of Congress in 1867 (14 
Stat. 434; 20 U.S.C. 1) . It became a constituent agency 
of HEW in 1953. 

Descriptions follow of OE programs relating to Fed- 
eral law enforcement and criminal justice assistance. 


Training. Federal funding of educational programs for 
disadvantaged children was expanded in late 1966 under 
P.L. 89-750 to include services to improve the education 
of neglected and delinquent children in institutions. 

In FY 1971, BEPD funded three regional centers; 
the center at the Department of Juvenile Corrections of 
the North Carolina Department of Education, Raleigh, 
N.C.; the Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, 
and Corrections at Southern Illinois University, Edwards- 
ville. 111.; and the center at the Western Interstate Com- 
mission for Higher Education, Boulder, Colo. 

The project, started in FY 1970 jointly with the Bureau 
of Elementary and Secondary Education, is now funded 
fully by BEPD. With FY 1971 funding of $336,00(3, the 
centers, working with local agencies, initiated training 
at 24 institutions in 16 States. Models include commu- 
nity awareness and human development training and 
the retraining of staff to use such new treatment ap- 
proaches as behavior modification, differential treatment, 
and team treatment. 


Personnel Development 

Several relevant programs are conducted by the Bureau 
of Educational Personnel Development (BEPD) . This 
Bureau administers the Education Professions Devel- 
opment Act of 1967 (except for part E) , It also operates 
the Teacher Corps. 


Teacher Corps. In FY 1971, three corrections projects — 
in Illinois, Georgia, and Connecticut-completed their 
second year, and two new projects were started. One new 
project is at the University of Southern California, with 
Teacher Corps teams in Los Angeles Juvenile Probation 
Department institutional schools and several continua- 
tion schools. Continuation schools serve delinquents and 
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children with behavior problems. The other new project 
is at the University of Oregon, with teams in Portland 
inner-city high schools and in State juvenile correction 
institutions. 

FY 1971 funding for this program was $1,070,000. In 
FY 1970, it was $180,954. 

In all projects, universities apply in-service training 
concepts to educational personnel in correctional educa- 
tion. They focus on bringing new approaches to teaching 
and counseling delinquents and youths with serious 
behavior problems. 

Institutions for Delinquents 

The Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education 
(BESE) operates several programs dealing with insti- 
tutions for delinquents. 

Formula grants, under P.L. 89-750, are allocated to 
State educational agencies by BESE to provide programs 
and activities for delinquent children in institutions. 
Delinquent children coming to institutions are usually 2 
to 4 years behind their peers in educational attainment; 
most programs, therefore, concentrate on remedial in- 
struction. Funds also buy health services, cultural enrich- 
ment, counseling, and staff development. 

In FY 1971, $16,429,824 was allocated for programs 
serving 44,167 children in 245 State institutions for 
delinquents. In FY 1970, $14,338,580 was allocated for 
42,977 children in 227 institutions and $12,459,014 in 
FY 1969 for 41,163 children in 216 institutions. Federal 
staff totaled 1.75 professional and 0.5 clerical persons. 

From trends through FY 1970 and spot reporting for 
FY 1971, BESE estimates students are now averaging 
just under 1.5 years in academic attainment for each year 
in the program. Student-teacher ratios are moving steadily 
toward an average of fewer than 20-to-l. The number of 
guidance personnel and aides employed is also mounting, 
and use of newer teaching techniques is increasing with 
the number of educational activities. 

Certain concepts initiated and encouraged at the Fed- 
eral level have been picked up by several States. One of 
these is the inclusion of the State education agency, the 
State agency administering institutions for delinquents, 
the Federal Government, and representatives of the in- 
stitutionalized children in educational planning. Another 
is the development of a formal needs assessment docu- 
ment by each institution. A third is the development of an 
exchange teacher program between institutional and pub- 
lic school staff. 

Drug Abuse Education 

In accordance with President Nixon’s statement on 
March 11, 1970, outlining a range of Federal action aimed 
at the drug abuse problem, the Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development (BEPD) of OE created the Na- 
tional Drug Education Training Program (NDETP) . 

The program began with the formation of a leader- 
ship group representing multiple disciplines to provide 
both guidance and technical assistance, and the imple- 
mentation of a “multiplier” program of training — State, 
county, local— to permit limited resources to affect the 
greatest possible number. 

NAG. The first step in the program was the establishment 
of a Leadership Training Institute. This group, known 
as the National Action Committee (NAG), was formed 


to provide leadership and technical assistance and to aid 
in program planning and development as well as in moni- 
toring and evaluation. The committee included repre- 
sentatives from the fields of education, medicine, law, 
social work, and the behavioral sciences. Youths were in- 
cluded, and members were drawn from different ethnic 
groups and from both the public and private sectors. 

The NAG sponsored a national training workshop to 
develop details of the program with representatives of all 
the States and, subsequently, four National Training 
Centers were established for the training of the State teams 
during the summer of 1970. From this start, the program 
multiplied so that it affected more than 415,000 persons, 

63 percent of whom were young people in both the trainee 
and learner roles. 

OE put $4.2 million into this starter program, but the 
training program is now funded by the Drug Abuse Edu- 
cation Act (P.L. 91-527) which authorized $58 million 
over a 3-year period for drug education. In FY 1971, $6 
million was appropriated for OE to carry out the provi- 
sions of the act. In FY 1972, $13 million was appro- 
priated for the program. 

In FY 1971, during the first year of the program, OE 
funded 29 community projects with $2,341,000, and 19 
college-based projects with $659,000. In addition, 11 
school-community projects were supported by $1.3 mil- 
lion in funds appropriated under title III — Supple- 
mentary Educational Centers and Services — of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 
89-10). These projects have been funded as develop- 
mental projects from which the program could learn more 
about the process of school-community and college- 
community cooperation in the drug abuse education area. 
In all instances, the attempt was made to promote an 
integrated approach which would include all segments of 
the community; for example, school programs were urged 
to involve community, and community programs were 
urged to involve the schools. 

Community program. In FY 1972 an experimental pro- 
gram, “Flelp Communities Help Themselves,” was 
inaugurated. It will award approximately 820 grants 
($2,6 oO-$ 6,000) to pay for training teams of five or six 
individuals at one of eight training-resource centers. 
Teams will be provided followup technical assistance as 
they develop comprehensive plans tailored to their own 
communities and their problems. In FY 1972, there is a 
continuation of grants to 55 States and territories through 
State education agencies to provide training and techni- 
cal assistance at the local school-community level; this 
program was initiated in FY 1970. In FY 1972, support 
of the 29 community and 18 college-based projects, 
initiated in FY 1972 on a pilot basis, was continued. 

University Community Services 

The Bureau of Higher Education (BHE) operates sev- 
eral relevant programs in carrying out its mission of sup- 
porting and assisting higher education. 

The University Community Services programs, ad- 
ministered by BHE, provides grants to States to strengthen 
college and university programs that aim at solving com- 
munity problems. 

Funds distributed to the States must be matched on a 
two-thirds Federal, one-third State-local basis. The pro- 
gram is administered by a State agency under a plan ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Education. The State 
agency solicits, approves, and funds proposals from col- 
leges and universities. 
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The Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Educa- 
tion (BAVTE) operates a number of relevaiit programs 
in carrying out its mission of assisting States in the areas 
of vocational and technical education and education for 
adults. 

Under the Vocational Education Act and amendments, 
secondary and post-secondary students, high school gradu- 
ates, dropouts, and those with educational, sociological, 
and other handicaps may obtain training in recognized 
occupations. States are generally required to match Fed- 
eral funds dollar for dollar. 

Programs operated by BAVTE include the Law En- 
forcement Training and Police Science Technology pro- 
gram; vocational training for inmates of correctional 
institutions; training for persons working with adults in 
prisons; and education for adult inmates of prisons who 
Viav'p nnt rnmnlp.ted hiffh School. 


Funding. Estimated Federal funding for the Law Enforce- 
ment Training and Police Science Technology program, 
for FY 1971, was $2.5 million; approximately 73,400 
students were enrolled. Outlays in FY 1970 were $2 mil- 
lion for 66,700 enrolled students and, in FY 1969, $2 
million for 54,000 students. 

Although Law Enforcement Training and Police 
Science Technology are offered at the secondary level, 
most training takes place in community colleges and post- 
secondary technical institutes. Two-year post-secondary 
programs prepare graduates for jobs in Federal, city, 
county, and State agencies, the Armed Forces, and pri- 
vate industry. 


Instructor teaches prison inmates. 


Crime prevention was given a relatively high priority 
during the first 3 fiscal years ( 1966-1969) of this activity. 
But with enactment of the Omnibus Crime Control ^d 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, which includes a major funding 
program for law enforcement education, many of these 
funds that had been going into crime prevention were ap- 
plied to other priority areas. 

Appropriations were $9.5 million each fiscal year for 
1969, 1970, and 1971. The portion applied to crime pre- 
vention declined during the same period from about 6 
percent to a little more than 3 percent. 

Higher education projects have included seminars for 
police officers who deal with juveniles, police training in 
group and individual psychology, an institute for the pub- 
lic defense of indigent criminals, and extension courses 
for inmates of correctional institutions. 


Training programs are provided to inmates of correc- 
tional institutions under the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968. Some States offer courses in most 
occupational areas; opportunities in other State penal 
institutions, however, are limited. Federal funding in FY 
1971 was $1,188,000; courses were provided for 33,000 
inmates. In FY 1970, $775,000 was spent to train 25,000 
inmates and in FY 1969, $550,000 to train 18,000 inmates. 

Grants. Grants are made to institutions of higher educa- 
tion, State and local educational agencies, and other pub- 
lic or private agencies for training programs in adult 
education. 

The only awards made to date for persons working with 
adults in prisons have been three grants, one each in FY 
1969, FY 1970, and FY 1971 to the Education Research 
and Development Center at the University of Hawaii. 
The award for 1969 was $80,000; for 1970, $190,000; 
and for 1971, $200,000. Under the Federal guidelines, 
half of each award must be used to benefit State and local 
prison inmates and the other half to benefit Federal 
prison inmates. The project is being carried out with the 
Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, and State and 
local coi’rectional agencies. 

The project included development of a model for adult 
basic education in corrections and training personnel to 
use the model. 

Matching grants are made to States for education pro- 
grams for adult prison inmates who have not completed 
high school. The programs can be carried out by local 
educational or private nonprofit agencies. During FY 
1969, the States spent $1,403,000 in Federal funds to pro- 
vide basic education for some 20,000 inmates. 

In FY 1970, about 29,000 inmates were enrolled in 
classes for which the States spent $2,061,000 in Federal 
funds. In FY 1971, Federal funds of approximately 
$2,194,000 were used for educating some 32,000 inmates. 

Educational Research and 
Development 

The National Center for Educational Research and 
Development (NGERD) conducts one program of inter- 
est to law enforcement and criminal justice. 

NCERD is charged with improving education through 
support of research and related activities conducted out- 
side the Office of Education. 

During the 1970-1971 school year, five West Coast edu- 
cational institutions began testing new curricular ma- 
terials related to employment requirements in justice 
administration professions. The materials were developed 
under NGERD, They apply to both high school and 
college students, and focus on law enforcement, courts 
and probation, legal assistance, corrections, and parole. 

Both educational institutions and employing agencies 
participated in the last phase, developing career ladders 
in justice administration work and identifying skills and 
knowledge required for promotion. 

The institutions participating in the program were : 
University of California at Los Angeles, Extension Divi- 
sion; Western Washington College (Bellingham, Wash.) ; 
University of Oregon, School of Education ; Palo Alto 
Unified School District (Palo Alto, Calif.) ; and Wright 
Institute (Berkeley, Calif.), 

Institutional Libraries 

The Bureau of Libraries and Educational Technology 
(BLET) carries on a nationwide program of support for 


libraries in State institutions, including correctional insti- 
tutions. 

BLET administers grants to States to develop and con- 
struct public library facilities and for acquisition of li- 
brary resources. 

The Library Services Act Amendments of 1966 in- 
cluded title IV-A, State Institutional Library Services. 
The title aims at establishing and improving library serv- 
ices in institutions operated, or substantially supported, by 
States. The program is State-administered, but financed 
by Federal and matching State and local dollars. 

With planning funds appropriated in FY 1967 ($7,500 
per State), most States surveyed their institutional 
libraries and developed plans for funding. In FY 1968 
through FY 1971, the States received Federal support 
funds. 

Of the approximately 655 correctional institutions 
eligible in FY 1971 for library assistance, almost all re- 
ceived services from the State library program. Services 
included: loans of books in Federal deposit collections, 
interlibrary loans of books and audiovisual materials, 
including legal materials, centralized ordering and proc- 
essing services, and consultant services. In addition, 310 
correctional institutions received special project grants to 
upgrade their libraries. 

Office of Child Development 

The prevention and control of juvenile delinquency is an 
important concern of the Office of Child Development 
(OGD) in its efforts to develop physically and emo- 
tionally healthy children in the United States. 

Thus, OCD undertakes the following activities: 

It monitors and reports on selected youth development 
programs across the country, including programs which 
focus on drug education and treatment, and projects that 
teach young people law-abiding behavior. 

It conducts research on new methods of ensuring the 
healthy development of young people; it has responsibil- 
ity for standards of care in institutions for dependent, 
disturbed, and mentally retarded children; and it pro- 
vides technical assistance to public and private organiza- 
tions which sponsor youth programs. 

OGD has three major missions : ( 1 ) to mount and op- 
erate certain Federal programs for children; (2) to co- 
ordinate all Federal programs for children, youth, and 
their families; and (3) to bring the needs of children 
to the attention of Government and the public, and to 

A study project of the Youth Development and Delinquency 

Prevention Administration in Illinois. 
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innovate programs for children and their parents. 

OCD was established on July 1, 1969. On that date, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity program for disad- 
vantaged schoolchildren, Head Start, was delegated to 
OCD. In September 1969, the Children’s Bureau was 
transferred from the Social and Rehabilitation Service 
(part of HEW) to OCD. OCD is part of the Office of 
Administration of HEW. 

President Nixon issued OCD its Executive mandate 
on April 9, 1969, when, in announcing plans to estab- 
lish the Office, he called upon it to "take a comprehensive 
approach to the development of young children, combin- 
ing programs which deal with the physical, social, and 
intellectual.” 

Major Programs 

A number of OCD activities for youth and children piny 
a role, directly or indirectly, in assisting in law enforce- 
ment. The agency operates no service programs for de- 
linquent youth. But OCD Youth Services specialists mom 
itor and report on selected youth development programs 
across the country, including programs focusing on 
drug education and treatment, and projects to teach 
young people law-abiding behavior. These specialists also 
provide technical assistance in planning and developing 
youth programs. 

The Research and Evaluation Division conducts a lim- 
ited number of research and demonstration projects to 
demonstrate to public and private organizations new 
methods of ensuring the healthy, socially acceptable de- 
velopment of young people. In some of these programs, 
young people plan, manage, and operate projects which 
include delinquency prevention and control. 

OCD also has responsibility for standards of care in 
institutions for dependent, disturbed, and mentally re- 
tarded children. Many of these institutions work with 
predelinquent children to prevent development of de- 
linquency patterns. OCD has made two research and 
demonstration grants which focus on upgrading such 
institutions, so that they can do a better job with pre- 
delinquent and other children. 

The FY 1971 appropriation for OCD was 
$369,817,000. Total personnel, including permanent and 
temporary full-time staff, was 456 on June 30, 1971. An 
estimate of the resources devoted to the activities de- 
scribed below — including grants, salaries, and travel — 
would be: for FY 1971, $131,462; for FY 1972, $652,274. 

Research grants. Two research and demonstration grants 
were made in FY 1971 : 

( 1 ) “Inventory and Assessment of Youth Activity and 
Development Centers at Universities and Colleges in the 
United States,” by the University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. This $47,676 grant financed an inventory 
and assessment of youth development and activity centers 
in universities and colleges across the Nation, and deter- 
mined their nature, functions, and effectiveness. Some of 
the centers surveyed focus on the problems of juvenile 
delinquency. 

(2) “Project ACT: Adolescents in Child Training,” 
a program of the Little Rock School District, Little Rock, 
Ark. This $83,786 grant, under the guidance of profes- 
sional teachers of child development, established kinder- 
garten programs in each of two Little Rock public high 
schools; the programs provided a laboratory in which 


adolescents observed and worked with young children 
while taking child development courses in school. This 
is a 3-year project, now in its third year. 

Most OCD projects which have a relation to crime 
prevention and control were planned and awarded grants 
during FY 1971. The programs began in early FY 1972. 
Statistical comparisons are not possible because most of 
the programs are new. 

Demonstration grants. Descriptions of other relevant 
demonstration projects funded by OCD follow: 

(1) “A Demonstration Project to Implement a Day 
Care-Neighborhood Youth Corps Youth Helper Pro- 
gram.” The National Commission on Resources for 
Youth, New York, N.Y., was granted $33,250 for a pro- 
gram to demonstrate the feasibility of introducing a pro- 
gram in which teenagers work with schoohage and 
preschool children in day care centers. The project will 
provide a model for a day and after-school care program 
for elementary school children that can be reproduced 
in other communities. Neighborhood Youth Corps youths 
from low-income minority groups take part in the 
program. 

(2) “Demonstration: Male Workers in Day Care.” 
Emory University, Atlanta, Ga., with a grant of $39,965, 
is exploring methods of recruiting and teaching care- 
giving skills to adolescent and young adult males. The 
University plans to lay groundwork for a formal evalua- 
tion of the effects of such experiences on the young men 
and on children of different ages, races, and both sexes 
with whom the young men work. The project helps young 
minority males find careers and avoid delinquency. 

(3) “Teen-Age Medical Center and Walk-in Counsel- 
ing Center,” a project of the Children’s Health Center, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., provides emergency medical 
and counseling services for youth aged 10 to 20 years. 
The project — ^jointly sponsored by Model Cities and 
funded with $72,460— will be expanded to provide spe- 
cialized care for young people with chronic conditions. 
Youth will be active in the center as medical and counsel- 
ing assistants. 

(4) “Preparation for Parenthood Program and Early 
Childhood Development Program” is another joint proj- 
ect with Model Cities. Under a $129,813 grant, the 
Macon County Board of Education, Tuskegee, Ala., pro- 
vides comprehensive educational, medical, and social 
services for pregnant school girls and returning dropouts 
who already have babies. An infant and child develop- 
ment center serves as a school where the girls can learn 
how to take care of their babies. 
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(5) “Preparation for Parenthood.” The Waco Inde- 
pendent School District, Waco, Tex., with a $59,225 
grant, sponsors a program of educational, medical, social, 
and vocational services that enable 100 teenage girls to 
continue their education in a separate school setting. The 
girls are encouraged to take advantage of the community 
resources that will best help them solve their particular 
problems. This is also a joint Model Cities project. 

(6) “Transient Youth Research,” a $15,878 project 
of the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., 
investigates the nature of America’s transient youth pop- 
ulation in one American city. The needs of delinquent 
and nondelinquent youth in this transient group are 
being studied, as well as the services available for them. 
A demonstration youth hostel will be set up, with young 
people acting as assistants in interviewing and counseling. 

(7) “Youth Service Agency.” The Youth Service 
Agency in Rock Plill, S.C., administers this $38,480 proj- 
ect, which is jointly sponsored with Model Cities. It is a 
comprehensive program planned by young people to in- 
volve youth in government and social decision-making 
processes, reduce delinquency, and provide employment 
for youth. Young people will plan and operate their own 
programs, participating in counseling, job assistance, and 
other activities. 

(8) “Pilot Project in Preadolescent Services.” The 
Youth Services Agency, Community Development Ad- 
ministration, Newark, N.J., administers this $72,780 proj- 
ect, which is a joint project with Model Cities. It will 
provide an after-school recreational and remedial pro- 
gram for preadolescents at three Youth Service Agency 
youth centers. Older youth serve as leaders, and parents 
take part in implementing and evaluating the program. 

Care in institutions. OCD funded two projects to im- 
prove child care in institutions. Descriptions of the proj- 
ects follow. 

I I “Community-Oriented Care in Children’s Institu- 
tions” in the Georgia State Department of Family 
and Child Services, Atlanta, Ga., for $125,660; and 
I I “Facilitation of Knowledge Utilization by Institutions 
for Child Development,” in the Human Interaction 
Research Institute, Los Angeles, Calif., for $62,145-. 

Both projects attempt to upgrade institutions for de- 
pendent, disturbed, and mentally retarded children and 
improve services for the children, including predelinquent 
youngsters. 

The Georgia project focuses on a sample of public and 
private institutions in the State to determine factors 


promoting change in these institutions and methods used 
to coordinate services with other community agencies. The 
California project identifies advances in knowledge and 
practice that are underutilized by children’s institutions, 
and examines the effectiveness of the advanced practices 
when utilized. One West Coast institution studied in this 
project serves 45 delinquent boys and girls remanded by 
local courts. 

Technical Assistance Projects 

In addition to project grants, OCD provides technical 
assistance to public and private organizations which spon- 
sor youth programs. Following are some current and 
planned OCD projects: 

Technical assistance will be provided to 20 national 
voluntary youth-service organizations. About one-third 
of the youth population aged 8 to 17 years is eligible for 
services from these organizations. Focus has been on help- 
ing these organizations redesign and modernize their pro- 
grams so they can deal more effectively with such current 
problems as minority group relations. One national orga- 
nization has completely redesigned its programs; others 
are moving in new directions. 

Major roadblocks to improving public and private pro- 
grams for young people include the resistance of organi- 
zation officials to updating their programs and the 
unwillingness of key personnel in schools, public health, 
and other public and private agencies to deal with today’s 
problems. OCD specialists are now planning to work with 
public and voluntary organizations in five HEW Regions 
to demonstrate how programs for youth can be improved 
and brought up to date, and how resources can be more 
effectively realigned. 

OCD Youth Services specialists are consulting with the 
representatives of the national Hotline Network Confer- 
ence and are preparing a manual on providing services 
for youth in trouble. There are about 300 local “hotline” 
or crisis intervention services throughout the country that 
provide emergency advice to young people in trouble. 
Each year representatives of these local services gather 
in a national conference to exchange information and 
experience with the aim of improving the effectiveness 
of local hotlines. OCD specialists work not only with 
these national conferences, but also with local hotline 
groups individually. 

OCD also is coordinating priority Federal programs 
aimed at children aged 6 to 13 years. These programs 
include out-of-school care for children of working 
parents. 

Food and Drug Administration 

The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) has the law 
enforcement function of protecting the public health and 
the consumer’s pocketbook by ensuring that certain prod- 
ucts are not shipped in interstate commerce. Among these 
are; 

I I Misbranded and adulterated food, drugs, cosmetics, 
and devices; 

I I New drugs which have not been approved, and 
□ Misbranded or banned household substances. 

In carrying out this mission, FDA ascertains how the 
consumer can best be served. FDA encourages industry 
self-regulation, but if firms do not comply FDA initiates 
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formal enforcement procedures under the civil and 
criminal provisions of the laws it administers. 

Background. FDA was established to administer the Food 
and Drugs Act of 1906. In 1938 the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act was passed, greatly strengthen- 
ing consumer protection. Since that time the scope of 
the act has been further extended through major amend- 
ments. FDA has also taken on many increased responsi- 
bilities through transfer of authority from other agencies. 

The primary obstacles faced by FDA in assuring the 
quality and safety of regulated products are the size of 
the industries and the volume of products involved. In 
the food industry alone, there are approximately 63,000 
establishments in FDA’s inventory, and these establish- 
ments account for consumer expenditures of more than 
$110 billion annually. When the agency’s responsibilities 
for drugs and product safety are added to this, FDA 
has a regulatory responsibility for annual consumer ex- 
penditures of more than $230 billion. 

FDA maintains surveillance over this large volume of 
products by a variety of means; factory inspections, 
sample examinations, injury investigations, and analyses 
of information provided by hospitals, physicians, con- 
sumers, regulated firms, and other sources. Most surveil- 
lance activities are carried out by a laboratory-supported 
field force located in 17 district offices. 

The headquarters staff is organized along product lines : 
that is, separate bureaus for foods, drugs, veterinary medi- 
cines, product safety, and radiological health. The head- 
quarters organization is also responsible for conducting 
research and developing standards and regulations. 

Regulatory actions taken during the past 3 fiscal years 
are reflected in the following statistics (figures include 
administrative, civil, and criminal enforcement actions) : 



FY 1969 

FY 1970 

FY 1971 

Seizures 

502 

608 

780 

Injunctions __ 

16 

24 

13 

Prosecutions 

29 

42 

52 


Laws FDA Enforces 

FDA is charged by Congress with enforcing the follow- 
ing laws. Violations of some of these acts carry criminal 
penalties, in most cases misdemeanors. Willful or repeated 
violations may be felonies. 

The acts are: Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 



Antibiotics are tested by a technician of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 


(21 U.S.C. 301 et seq.) ; Federal Hazardous Substances 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1261 et seq.) \ Poison Prevention Pack- 
aging Act (part) (P.L. 91-601); Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act (part) (15 U.S.C, 1451 et seq.) ; Tea Im- 
portation Act (21 U.S.C. 41 et seq.) ; Filled Milk Act 
(21 U.S.C, 61 et seq.) ; Import Milk Act (21 U.S.C. 141 
et seq.); Federal Caustic Poison Act (15 U.S.C. 401 
et seq.) ; Flammable Fabrics Act (part) (15 U.S.C. 1191 
et seq.) ; and Public Health Service Act (part) (42 U.S.C. 
301, 311, 314, and 361). 

FDA also has certain responsibilities under the Com- 
prehensive Drug Abuse Prevention Act and the Federal 
laws covering meat, poultry, and eggs and egg products. 

FDA Responsibilities 

FDA enforces its responsibilities under the various laws 
as follows: 

Food activities. FDA works to protect the health of the 
Nation through laws to ensure the safety of the food 
supply. 

FDA presently has about 210 food inspectop to cover 
63,000 food establishments doing interstate business. Each 
establishment is inspected about once every 6 years. A. 
substantial increase in food inspectors is planned. 

Food inspectors check these establishments to assure 
cojxipliance with the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, and other applicable acts. Inspectors check for the 
use of proper materials or formulas, procedures, and 
labels; they oversee market products for compliance; 
and they remove nonconforming products from the mar- 
ket either by requesting the manufacturer or distributor 
to do so voluntarily, such as by recall or repurchase or 
by initiating seizure of products and prosecution of or 
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injunction against the manufacturer or distributor as 
warranted. 

Other acts enforced by the FDA regarding food pro- 
duction include the Tea Importation Act and the Filled 
Milk and Import Milk Acts. Enforcement of the first 
consists of a fee-supported examination and grading serv- 
ice. The latter acts provide for prosecution of those who 
violate their provisions, and actions against violative 
products are taken under the provisions of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 

In its mission to safeguard the Nation’s food supply, 
the FDA also administers parts of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act and the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act. 

Under the general provisions of the Public Health 
Service Act, FDA has responsibility for regulating the 
sanitary facilities of interstate carriers and administering 
a sanitation program designed to minimize public health 
problems associated with the production, processing, and 
distribution of products prepared by the food service, milk, 
and shellfish industries. The interstate carrier section pro- 
vides for criminal prosecutions and fines for violations. 
The other three programs are administered through 
Federal-State cooperation in preparing and issuing local 
ordinances and in conducting voluntary certification pro- 
grams, education, and training. 

The Fair Packaging and Labeling Act provides author- 
ity to seize nonconforming products and enjoin violating 
firms, but does not provide for prosecution. 

During FY 1971, there were 568 court actions to secure 
compliance with food regulations, up from 324 in FY 
1970. Criminal prosecutions increased from 33 in FY 
1970 to 47 in FY 1971. 

Drug activities. FDA works to ensure that human and 
veterinary drugs are safe and effective. Many extensive 
programs are involved in this effort. 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act requires 
that all “new drugs” be approved by FDA for safety and 
effectiveness before they are placed on the market. This 
requirement is the basis for a strict and extensive system 
of regulation that covers virtually every aspect of drug 
research, production, labeling, and distribution. During 
the time when a new drug is being tested on human 
patients (before it is approved) , it is subject to special 
control as an “investigational drug ” 

FDA has joint responsibilities with the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs of the Department of Justice 
in administration of the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention and Control Act of 1970. 

Determination of which drugs should be controlled 

An FDA inspection of tuna fish cans. 


under the drug abuse law niust be based on scientific and 
medical evaluations provided to the Attorney General 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Responsibility for making these evaluations and recom- 
mendations has been delegated to FDA. Some 4,300 
narcotics, depressants, and stimulants have been classi- 
fied under this procedure as capable of being abused. Prac- 
tically all of them, however, have legitimate medical use, 
subject to the requirements of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 

The two laws thus complement each other, the one 
regulating the legitimate and legal distribution and uses 
of these “controlled drugs” and the other ^ dealing with 
illicit traffic in the same drugs. Both laws aim at restrict- 
ing such drugs to their proper medical uses. For example, 
both require a prescription for any sale made by a 
pharmacist. 

Methadone is an illustration of a controlled drug that is 
also a new drug and an investigational drug. It has long 
been approved as safe and effective for medical use as a 
pain reliever but for the treatment of heroin addiction it 
is regulated under a special licensing plan. This restricts 
its distribution to approved facilities where its use will be 
closely supervised to ensure adequate scientific study of its 
value in treating heroin addicts, and to prevent diversion 
into the illicit market. 

Approval by both the FDA and the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs is required for facilities using metha- 
done for maintenance treatment of heroin addicts. 

Joint approval by the two agencies is also required for 
research projects involving Schedule I drugs — such as 
LSD and the “hard narcotics.” 

Under guidance from the Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention, there is increasingly close col- 
laboration between the Federal, State, and local agencies 
concerned with all aspects of the drug abuse problem. 

Another area of enforcement in which the FDA coop- 
erates to protect the public from hazardous and ineffec- 
tive drugs and devices is through aid given the U.S. Postal 
Service in fraud cases involving the unlawful mailing of 
health products. 

FDA efforts consist of reviewing the medical evidence 
collected by Postal Inspectors and providing testimony at 
fraud hearings. During FY 1971, FDA submitted 145 
medical reports to the Postal Service for use in fraud cases 
and responded to 160 requests for information on other 
cases. 

One criminal case of note decided during the fiscal year 
in the Third Circuit Court of Appeals involved drugs. 
The court reversed the conviction of a corporation and its 
officers for distributing a new drug in interstate com- 
merce without the required New Drug Application 
(NDA) holding that if the manufacturer has an ap- 
proved NDA for its package of the drug, repacking by 
the distributor does not require a separate NDA by the 
distributor. 

Product safety activities. Consumer protection from un- 
safe products used in the home is one of the major re- 
sponsibilities of FDA. 

Among the laws enforced by the FDA in carrying out 
this responsibility are the Federal Hazardous Substances 
Act as amended by the Child Protection and Toy Safety 
Acts of 1966 and 1969, and the Poison Prevention Pack- 
aging Act of 1970. FDA also administers certain provi- 
sions of the Flammable Fabrics Acts. 


An FDA technician examines capsules of antibiotics. 



Under the Hazardous Substances Act, FDA carries out 
a broad inspection program of establishments to ensure 
compliance with the law. The act provides for seizure of 
nonconforming products and prosecution of those who 
violate its provisions. 

Under the Flammable Fabrics Act, FDA has respon- 
sibility for conducting appropriate investigations but not 
for standard setting or enforcement. 

During FY 1971, a case in Louisiana was decided which 
involved a violation of the Federal Hazardous Substances 
Act. The court convicted the owner and bartender of a 
Louisiana bar who sold out-of-State Class B fireworks, 
such as silver kings and cherry bombs, to minors. The 
court held that sale of such fireworks to an adult without 
inquiring if a child would use them has the result of mak- 
ing the fireworks banned hazardous substances. 

Radiological health protection. Late in FY 1971, FDA 
was assigned the responsibility for reducing unnecessary 
human exposure to man-made radiation caused by elec- 
tronic products or medical use. Legal authority is pro- 
vided by the Electronic Product Radiation Control 
amendments to the Public Health Service Act. The 
amendments authorize the issuing of mandatory 
standards, with injunctions and civil penalties for 
noncompliance. 

Changing Role of FDA 

Until a few years ago, FDA was almost entirely concerned 
with enforcement responsibility for the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to effectively protect the con- 
sumer from misbranded and adulterated food, drugs, cos- 
metics, and devices. 

During the past few years, however, the role of FDA in 
consumer protection has been changing rapidly. Enforce- 
ment of the Drug Abuse Control Act was transferred to 
the Department of Justice with enactment of the Con- 
trolled Substances Act. Enforcement of certain provisions 
of the Public Health Service Act was transferred to FDA. 
The enforcement burden of the Federal Hazardous Sub- 
stances Act was greatly increased by passage of the Child 
Protection Amendment of 1966 and the Child Protection 
and Toy Safety Act of 1969. FDA was charged with per- 
forming investigations under the Flammable F abrics Act. 
FDA was given the enforcement responsibilities for the 
newly enacted Poison Prevention Packaging Act. 

These changes have had their impact. Along with the 
loss of the drug abuse functions, FDA lost many experi- 


enced employees. Personnel and functions acquired with 
new duties under the Public Health Service Act have had 
to be assimilated, and a new bureau was created to handle 
expanded hazardous substances activities. 

Office for Civil Rights 

Civil rights compliance in a variety of areas of interest to 
Federal and federally assisted law enforcement and crimi- 
nal justice programs and agencies is the responsibility of 
the Office for Civil Rights. 

This Office is charged with civil rights compliance 
responsibility regarding HEW-assisted reformatories, 
juvenile homes, and prisons; institutions of higher learn- 
ing receiving Federal law enforcement education funds; 
and Federal contractors and subcontractors and federally 
assisted construction projects in the field of law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice. 

In the course of checking compliance and in training 
State staffs to monitor compliance. Office for Civil Rights 
personnel have had occasion to visit reformatories, juve- 
nile homes, and a few prisons. But complaints from those 
institutions and compliance reviews of them are not 
frequent. 

Because the Office for Civil Rights devotes most of its 
attention to recipients of continuing grants, it seldom has 
a chance to review recipients of project grants. Most of 
the funds for crime-related activities provided by HEW 
are project grants. In conducting a review at an institu- 
tion of higher learning, the Office for Civil Rights may 
have occasion to check title VI compliance at parts of the 
institution devoted to criminology or related subjects. 

Resources. The FY 1971 resources of the Office for Civil 
Rights included a budget of $9.5 million and a staff of 
550. This compares with the FY 1970 budget of $6.2 
million and 401 authorized positions. While it is not possi- 
ble to isolate and identify the resources specifically allo- 
cated to compliance work related to Federal law enforce- 
ment or criminal justice assistance, about one-half of OCR 
compliance staff during FY 1971 were assigned to the 
education and health and social service areas, which em- 
brace such project assistance. 

Criminal sanction. The Office for Civil Rights also en- 
forces Executive Order 11246, which requires Federal 
contractors to take affirmative action to prevent and to 
overcome discrimination in employment based on race, 
color, national origin, religion, or sex. 

The Executive order provides that the Secretary of 
Labor may recommend to the Department of Justice that 
criminal proceedings be brought for furnishing false 
information. The Secretary of Labor has not done so with 
regard to any person contracting with HEW. The pre- 
dominant sanction of the Executive order is debarment 
from future contract awards. One contractor with HEW 
has been debarred, to date. 

Scope of Responsibility 

The constitutional basis for Federal interest in the field 
of civil rights is in the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. 
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Authority, The major legislative basis for administrative 
activity of HEW in this field is in title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.G. 2000d), which provides: 
“Each Federal department and agency which is empow- 
ered to extend Federal financial assistance to any pro- 
gram or activity, by way of grant, loan, or contract . . . 
is authorized and directed to effectuate the provisions of 
section 6000d of this Title with respect to such program 
or activity by issuing rules, regulations, or orders of gen- 
eral applicability which shall be consistent with achieve- 
ment of the objectives of the statute authorizing the 
financial assistance in connection with which the action 
is taken.” 

HEW implemented title VI through comprehensive 
regulations (45 CFR, part 80), which require, in part, 
that recipients of Federal financial assistance execute and 
submit an assurance of compliance with the nondiscrimi- 
nation provisions of title VI. Pursuant to this basic regu- 
lation, OCR has also issued policy statements and guide- 
lines designed to clarify the title VI obligations of Federal 
aid recipients in specific areas, such as elementary' and sec- 
ondary education and nondiscrimination in school staffing 
practices. 

A parallel regulation governing Rules of Practice under 
the basic regulation appears in 45 CFR, part 81. The 
Attorney General promulgated guidelines for the enforce- 
ment of title VI on December 27, 1965 (13 F.R. 60, 
April 2, 1966) . 

An additional source of authority for HEW is Execu- 
tive Order 11246 (as amended by Executive Order 
11375), which prohibits discrimination in employment on 
the basis of race, color, religion, sex, or national origin by 
Federal contractors and subcontractors and on federally 
a.ssisted construction. The Department of Labor, which 
is responsible for implementing the Executive orders, has 
issued regulations setting forth the affirmative action re- 
quirements of Federal contractors in the employment field 
(41 CFR, part 60) . 

Because so many programs and activities involving Fed- 
eral financial assistance were concentrated in HEW, that 
Department was designated as the focal instrumentality 
and clearinghouse for gathering and distributing informa- 
tion about compliance with section 601 of the act. This 
responsibility extended to elementary schools and school 
systems, medical facilities, and institutions of higher 
education. 

On August 19, 1970, the Attorney General delegated 
to HEW authority pertaining to institutions of higher 
education which receive financial assistance from the La-v\ 
Enforcement Assistance Administration, through its Law 
Enforcement Education Program (LEEP). 

Compliance responsibilities exercised by OCR under 
Executive Order 11246, as amended, were delegated 
the Department of Labor. Specifically, OCR is the com' 
pliance agency for colleges and universities, hospitals anc 
health-related institutions, social service facilities, cer 
tain nonprofit organizations, and State and local govern 
ment agencies holding Federal contracts and subcontracts 

Compliance responsibility. For Federal law enforcemeni 
and criminal justice assistance activities, therefore, HEV 
civil rights compliance responsibility reaches to HEW 
assisted penal or custodial institutions, including reforma 
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tories, juvenile homes, and prisons; institutions of higher 
education receiving LEEP funds; Federal contractors and 
subcontractors on projects related to law enforcement or 
criminal justice, and federally assisted projects involving 
law enforcement or criminal justice. 

Compliance Activities 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 applies to State 
social service, vocational, and rehabilitative agencies 
which receive funds from HEW. A total of 250 State 
agencies are subject to FIEW compliance activity, and the 
agencies of 40 States were subject to reviews by the Office 
for Civil Rights in FY 1971. 

In the course of this compliance activity, Office for 
Civil Rights personnel visited reformatories, juvenile 
homes, and prisons. Penal and custodial institutions re- 
ceiving HEW funds are required to treat all persons in 
accordance with title VI. 

Civil rights compliance officers visited almost 1,000 
health and State social service facilities and agencies in 
FY 1971. No figures are available on how many of them 
were penal or custodial institutions. 

Compliance is the responsibility of the State agency. 
The Office for Civil Rights, in an effort to assist States in 
meeting that responsibility, has entered into agreements 
with more than 30 States to train State agency personnel 
to check on procedures for complying with title VI. 

The Office for Civil Rights undertook compliance 
activities in the following specific cases in FY 1971: 

(1) In carrying out its responsibilities for enforcing 
compliance by nonprofit associations holding Govern- 
ment contracts, ffie Office for Civil Rights assumed juris- 
diction over the National Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances and the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. Both organizations hold Department 
of Transportation contracts relating to law enforcement. 

There have been no reviews of the compliance status 
of these two contractors because priorities of the Office 
for Civil Rights lean toward larger contractors. 

(2) As required by law, contracting officers at the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration asked for 
approval from FIEW prior to granting contracts to three 
institutions, the University of California at Davis, the 
University of Michigan, and St. Joseph Hospital in 
Phoenix, Ariz. HEW certified that those institutions were 
in compliance with the Executive order and the contracts 
were awarded. 

Social Security Administration 

The central effort of the Social Security Administration 
(SSA) in Federal law enforcement is aimed at preserving 
the integrity of the various Trust Funds under its 
administration, 

SSA also provides certain information to Federal, State, 
and local law enforcement agencies and in that sense it is 
engaged in criminal justice assistance activities. 

The mission of SSA is to serve the public by admin- 
istering a broad, comprehensive social insurance program 
that provides benefits for retired persons, survivors of in- 
sured workers, disabled individuals, various individuals 
related to retired or disabled persons, and aged persons 
requiring hospital or medical service. The programs have 
a direct effect on the lives of more than 26 million 
beneficiaries, 
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Background. SSA was established by Federal Security 
Agency Reorganization Plan 2, effective July 12, 1946, 
which also abolished the predecessor agency, the Social 
Security Board. Reorganization Plan 1, effective April 11, 
1953, transferred SSA from the Federal Security Agency 
to HEW. 

Programs. Programs administered by SSA are the Federal 
retirement, survivors, disability, and health insurance pro- 
grams (titles II, VII, XI, and XVIII of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended), and the “black- lung benefit” 
provisions of title VI, part B, of the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969. 

Trust Funds 

The agency is not a law enforcement group as such; its 
enforcement activities are aimed primarily at preserving 
the integrity of the various Trust Funds under its 
administration. 

Each of the more than 50,000 employees of the SSA 
is charged with the responsibility for being alert to the 
possibility of fraud, breach of confidentiality, or other 
activities which may be in violation of the penal provisions 
of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 406, 408, 1306, and 
1307) or related Federal criminal statutes. Where sus- 
pected violations are identified, employees develop the 
evidence. If such evidence indicates a crime has occurred, 
the matter is referred to the appropriate U.S. attorney for 
consideration of prosecution. 

Investigations. A group of 21 individuals, in the SSA 
Office of Administration, has the primary function of in- 
vestigating complex or highly sensitive situations where a 
crime may have occurred. The budget of this group is 
approximately $500,000 per year, and includes salaries, 
travel, laboratory equipment, and supplies. In addition, 
each of the program Bureaus has a small number of in- 
dividuals whose work primarily consists of evaluating 
criminal cases developed by other employees for possible 
referral to the U.S. attorney or devising programs to 
ensure the integrity of benefit administration. 

FY 1971 statistics. During FY 1971, 571 possible criminal 
violations of title 2 of the act (fraud relating to benefits) 
were referred to U.S. attorneys, compared with 420 cases 
referred during FY 1970. Under title XVIH (Medicare) , 
42 cases of suspected violation were referred in FY 1971, 
compared with 35 referrals in FY 1970. 

Information Sharing 

SSA also furnishes information to other Federal, State, 
or local law enforcement agencies. Routinely, it informs 
Federal agencies of identified criminal situations within 
their jurisdiction, but detected through SSA activities. 
Under regulatory authority, SSA furnishes information 
regarding earnings to the Internal Revenue Service in 
connection with income tax investigations. 

As requested, under regulatory authority, SSA will 
furnish information to certain State programs under the 
various grant-in-aid programs financed by the^ Te era 
Government. This information may be used in deter- 
mining entitlement or in enforcing the programs. ^ 

In cases involving national security, information may 
be furnished to the Department of Justice. 
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Housing and 
Urban Development 


The relationship of crime and delinquency to the physical 
surroundings in communities and neighborhoods in the 
United States is a central concern of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD). 

That relationship manifests itself in many ways; riots 
and crime decrease building insurance availability; 
abandoned houses and dilapidated neighborhoods become 
breeding grounds for crime and delinquency ; and many 
housing areas and neighborhoods are lacking in proper 
security devices and policing activities. 

HUD has programs addressing those and other aspects 
of crime and delinquency, all falling within the general 
mission of HUD to provide for the sound development of 
the communities and metropolitan areas of the Nation. 

Scope of Activities 

Summaries follow of the background of HUD and of 
major offices and activities relating to Federal law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice assistance. 

Background. HUD was established by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development Act of September 9, 
1965 (79 Stat. 667; 42 U.S.G. 3531-3537), which became 
effective November 9, 1965. 

Riot and crime insurance. The Federal Insurance Ad- 
ministration administers insurance programs aimed at 
reducing losses caused by civil disorders, riots, or crime. 
HUD provides Federal reinsurance to companies which 
offer riot and civil disorder insurance, and offers direct 
crime insurance in any State where its availability is 
limited due to excessive cost. 

Civil disorder, riot, and crime insurance helps prevent 
crime in two important ways. First, the availability of 
insurance helps deter the abandonment or deterioration 
of urban areas, conditions which may invite looting and 
crime. Second, eligibility for crime insurance requires the 
installation of protective devices which should help deter 
crimes against property. 

Model Cities. The Model Cities Program, administered 
by the Assistant Secretary for Community Development, 
fights crime by demonstrating that improved living condi- 
tions can help stamp out the causes of crime, and also by 
encouraging cities to plan, design, and undertake projects 
which improve all aspects of the criminal justice system. 

Fair housing. Enforcement of Federal fair housing laws 
includes referrals to the Department of Justice for civil 
actions under section 813 of title VIII when there is reason 
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to believe that there is a pattern or practice of resistance 
to the full enjoyment of rights under title VIII, or for 
criminal prosecution under title IX for interference with 
an individual’s rights under the Federal fair housing law, 
or the rights of persons who have aided or encouraged 
any other person in the exercise of such rights. Enforce- 
ment is carried on by the Office of Civil Rights Compli- 
ance and Enforcement in the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Equal Opportunity Administration. This office 
receives, investigates, and conciliates complaints of dis- 
crimination based on grounds of race, color, religion, or 
national origin. 

Planning public safety systems. The General Assistant 
Secretary and the Assistant Secretary for Community 
Planning and Management administer community plan- 
ning and management programs for HUD. These pro- 
grams have contributed to the strengthening of local law 
enforcement and corrections systems, and to the design of 
areawide public safety systems. 

Audits. The Office of Audit, Inspector General and Office 
of Financial Systems and Services, and Investigations 
works to ensure that programs managed or funded by 
HUD are administered honestly, and that the wrong- 
doers are prosecuted. 

Research and technology. HUD also operates a sub- 
stantial number of experimental projects that are related 
to law enforcement. These include research on improved 
security techniques, research on new security devices, and 
projects to deter potential criminals from committing un- 
lawful acts. 

A more detailed discussion of the areas in which HUD 
is involved in combating crime follows. 

Federal Insurance 
Administration 

The Federal Insurance Administration (FIA) admin- 
isters several Federal programs aimed at reducing losses 
caused by civil disorders, riots, or crime generally. 

The programs include one providing reinsurance pro- 
tection against excessive losses attributable to riots or 
civil disorders, and a program of direct insurance against 
crime losses in any State in which the availability of such 
insurance at affordable rates is a critical problem. 

The FIA also conducts studies and makes recom- 
mendations on alternative programs of insurance and 
financial assistance in connection with man-made 
disasters. 
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losses. The continued availability of coverage helps to 
deter the abandonment or deterioration of urban areas^ 
conditions which may encourage crime. 

The plans require that eligible risk property be in- 
sured without regard for environmental hazards. Under 
FAIR Plan regulations effective in September 1970, the 
FIA required that vandalism and malicious mischief 
coverage be offered, in addition to the normal fire and ex- 
tended coverages. 

Since August 1968, such plans have been established in 
26 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, and 
they cover more than 75 percent of the property insurance 
market in the United States. 

The riot reinsurance program is entirely self-support- 
ing, and, as of June 30, 1971, had accumulated a surplus 
of approximately $70 million. Claims paid totaled about 
$5.5 million at the end of FY 1971. 
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Riot Reinsurance 

The mission of the HUD riot reinsurance plan is to en- 
courage private insurance companies to insure property 
within areas subjected to riots or civil disorders. 

To fulfill that mission, the Secretary of HUD is au- 
thorized to provide Federal reinsurance against riot and 
civil disorder losses to companies that participate in an 
insurance pool known as a Fair Access to Insurance Re- 
quirements (FAIR) Plan. 

Authority for this program derives from title XI of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968, which 
created the FIA and the position of Federal Insurance 
Administrator. 

Not only does the Federal reinsurance program in- 
crease the availability of coverage within the more vola- 
tile areas of the inner city, but it also assures that insur- 
ance proceeds vyill be available to restore or rebuild struc- 
tures following a normal fire, a riot, or other covered 


Atlanta, Ga. 

The FIA is engaged in a continuing review of the FAIR 
Plans to determine their compliance with the 1968 act 
and the regulations under it. Emphasis in this review is 
placed upon equity of treatment between the voluntary 
market and FAIR Plan risks and the general fairness, 
equity, and efficiency of the operation of the Plans. If 
necessary, present regulations will be changed to further 
these objectives. 

Crime Insurance 

HUD administers a program of insurance for losses result- 
ing from crimes involving residential or commercial 
property. 

The program is intended to assist local crime preven- 
tion efforts in two ways. First, the program requires tliat 
certain protective devices be installed before coverage 
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can be provided. Second, it should assist in preventing 
the deterioration of urban areas through the exodus, 
often induced by lack of adequate insurance protection, 
of those fearful of irreparable property losses. 

Authority. The Urban Property Protection and Reinsur- 
ance Act of 1968, as amended by the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1970, confers authority for the Fed- 
eral crime insurance program upon HUD. Under the 
legislation, the Secretaiy of HUD is required to review 
continuously the availability of crime insurance through- 
out the United States, and, as of August 1, 1971, to pro- 
vide crime insurance where it is critically needed but not 
available at affordable rates. 

Background. During FY 1971, FI A planned for the 
August 1, 1971, deadline by evaluating current crime 
insurance policy forms and procedures, investigating 
available protection devices, evaluating proposals from 
private companies, and developing a statistical plan for 
the program. The results of these efforts were incorpo- 
rated in the crime insurance regulations, which were pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on July 1, 1971. 

Following this intensive, but necessarily somewhat 
limited, review of the crime insurance market in the 
United States, Federal Grime Insurance was made avail- 
able through the FIA in nine States and the District of 
Columbia. Coverage can be obtained through any li- 
censed agent or broker, while administrative functions, 
including claims, are handled for the FIA by three insur- 
ance companies. 

The sole risk bearer under the crime insurance program 
is the Federal Government. 

Requirements. An integral part of the program, ap- 
plicable to both residential and commercial risks, is the 
requirement that appropriate protective devices be in- 
stalled by the insured to reduce his potential loss. These 
range from appropriate door and first-floor window locks 
for residential property to silent alarm systems connected 
to private guard services for very high risk commercial 
property. 

This requirement should help deter crimes against 
property by making potential victims aware of the neces- 
sity and availability of protective and preventive meas- 
ures. The requirement is also designed to make the 
program economically feasible. Efforts will be made in the 
future to coordinate the protective device requirement 
with similar requirements imposed by Federal, State, and 
local agencies and with the best knowledge available from 
industry. 

A second significant requirement of the program is 
that crimes upon which insurance claims are based must 
have been reported to the local law enforcement agency 
if the claim is to be approved, _ and all other crime lo^s 
must be reported to avoid risking policy cancellation. ^ o 
the extent that the coverage is purchased, this require- 
ment may assist local agencies in identifying and dealing 
with the full scope of their local crime problem. 

Evaluations. Since only approximately 1,000 crime insur- 
ance policies were sold during the first 6 weeks of the 
program, an immediate effort was made to determine ap 
correct possible deficiencies in the marketing system. It 
is understood that alternative marketing systems also 
will have to be evaluated. 

The statistical plan for the program also may be 
amended to provide information that would be of specia 
interest to law enforcement agencies. The present sta- 


tistical plan, which is computerizea, aireaay is aaapiauie 
to the inclusion of additional data. If it can be deter- 
mined that additional specific information compatible 
with the present statistical system would be of potential 
value to law enforcement agencies, the input format will 
be revised appropriately, and statistical compilations will 
then be provided upon request. This effort, however, will 
be dependent upon direct information from the inter- 
ested agencies as to what data would be useful to them. 

Model Cities 

The Model Cities Program of HUD is aimed at elimi- 
nating slums and blighted neighborhoods, which so often 
are the breeding grounds of crime and delinquency. 

The mission of Model Cities is to demonstrate how 
the living environment and general welfare of people 
residing in slums and blighted neighborhoods can be 
improved, regardless of city size, everywhere in the 
Nation. 

The Model Cities Program also attempts to fight 
crime directly by encouraging cities to plan, design, and 
undertake projects which improve all aspects of the 
criminal justice system. 

The projects funded in FY 1971 include research and 
development in the administration of justice, public 
education on law enforcement, observance, and crime 
prevention; projects to rehabilitate narcotic addicts and 
alcoholics; projects to prevent and control juvenile delin- 
quency; projects to train State and local law enforce- 
ment officers; projects to provide the poor with criminal 
law advice and assistance; and State and local projects 
to reduce crime and improve correctional facilities. 

Authority for the Model Cities Program derives from 
title I of the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966. It is administered by the 
Assistant Secretary for Community Development. 

The primary goal of the Model Cities Program is to 
concentrate and coordinate Federal, State, and local ef- 
forts in a comprehensive attack on the social, economic, 
and physical problems of selected impoverished areas. 

It seeks to demonstrate in relatively few but broadly 
representative cities how blighted neighborhoods can be 
rejuvenated, physically and in life style, through the 
pooled efforts of all concerned. 

The idea stemmed from a realization that the^ profu- 
sion of categorical grant-in-aid programs was failing to 
satisfy the needs of local government. 

Funding. The Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966 incorporates a simple funding 
philosophy. It does not contemplate that money appro- 
priated for the Model Cities Program be spent in the same 
manner as other categorical grant-in-aid programs, but 
that such money be spent to make more efficient and 
effective use of existing Federal, State, and local resources. 
The act further contemplates four kinds of Federal finan- 
cial assistance to Model Cities. 

First, planning grants are made available. The act em- 
powers HUD to pay up to 80 percent of the approved 
cost of planning and developing a comprehensive city 
demonstration program. 

Second, the act empowers HUD to pay up to 80 percen 
of the cost to a city of administering its approved compre- 
hensive demonstration program. 

Third supplemental funds may be provided. The act 

enables HUD to make block grants with which a city 
can carry out its approved comprehensive city demonstra- 
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Neighborhood security patrolman directs traffic in a Model 
Cities area in San Juan, P.R. 

tion program. Such funds need not be earmarked for any 
specific project or activity, nor are they intended to be 
used primarily to finance the entire cost of local projects. 
They are intended to supplement other available Federal, 
State, and local funding resources. As such, they are the 
only Federal grant funds which may lawfully be used to 
“match” other Federal grant-in-aid funds. Only where no 
other Federal grant-in-aid program is available to assist 
a particular project are Model Cities supplemental funds 
intended to be used to finance that project’s entire cost. 

Fourth, the Model Cities Program has been constructed 
to make maximum use of other existing Federal grant 
programs. Thus, the statute contemplates that the bulk 
of funding necessary to carry out a city comprehensive 
demonstration program will come from existing Federal 
grant-in-aid programs and not from Model Cities supple- 
mental funds. 

Technical assistance. In addition to the financial as- 


quired by statute to show how the city intends . . to 
reduce the incidence of crime and delinquency.” 

In this regard, the HUD Office of Community De- 
velopment encourages cities to plan, design, and undertake 
projects which improve all aspects of the criminal justice 
system. Such project activities, as defined by the cities, in- 
clude the enforcement efforts of sheriffs, police, and 
prosecuting agencies; the defense efforts of public de- 
fenders and private counsel ; the activities of State, county, 
and municipal courts, including bail and other pretrial 
release concerns of the judiciary; and corrections, includ- 
ing probation, parole, and institutions of confinement for 
both adults and juveniles. Throughout these efforts are 
the motivating elements of prevention, enforcement, and 
rehabilitation. 

Since the 147 Model Cities are encouraged to make 
maximum use of non-HUD grant-in-aid money, the suc- 
cess of a criminal justice project may be reflected more by 
the absence of HUD Model Cities funds than by their 
presence. Irrespective of the source of funding, the proj- 
ects themselves have all come into being through the 
Model Cities Program process administered by HUD- 

Expenditures. During FY 1971, the 147 Model Cities 
implemented 285 criminal justice projects involving all 
aspects of the criminal justice system. The total expendi- 
ture for these projects was $45,761,422, of which 
$27,663,454 represented FY 1971 HUD Model Cities 
supplemental funds. 

Of the remaining balance, $13,078,967 came from 
other Federal grant-in-aid funds, $4,021,187 came from 
non-Federal public sources (i.e., States, counties, cities), 
and $997,129 came from private sources such as insti- 
tutions and foundations. 

Projects. There follows a breakdown of the kinds of 
criminal justice projects undertaken by Model Cities dur- 
ing FY 1971: 

Research and development in the administration of 
justice: Two cities implemented two projects costing 
$127,123. Of this, $97,123 came from Model Cities sup- 
plemental funds. 

Public education on law observance, enforcement, and 
crime prevention: Eight cities implemented eight proj- 
ects costing $528,370. Of this, $265,030 came from Model 
Cities supplemental funds. 

Projects to rehabilitate alcoholics and narcotic ad- 
dicts: Twenty-five cities implemented 34 projects costing 
$8,655,310. Of this, $5,367,356 came from Model Cities 
supplemental funds. 

Projects to prevent and control juvenile delinquency; 
Fifty-one cities implemented 70 projects costing 
$7,969,450. Of this, $3,929,973 came from Model Cities 
supplemental funds. 

Projects to educate and train State and local enforce- 
ment officers: Six cities implemented eight projects cost- 
ing $401,203. Of this, $180,782 came from Model Cities 
supplemental funds. 

General police activity projects: Fifty-one cities im- 
plemented 76 projects costing $17,373,572. Of this, 
$10,608,924 came from Model Cities supplemental funds. 

Projects assisting the prosecution of crimes : Three cities 
implemented three projects costing $167,590. Of this, 
$94,398 came from Model Cities supplemental funds. 

Projects to provide the poor with criminal law advice 
and assistance ; Twenty-two cities implemented 25 proj- 
ects costing $2,912,526. Of this, $2,452,495 came from 
Model Cities supplemental funds. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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State and local correctional projects: Thirty-six cities 
implemented 57 projects costing $7,560^674. Of this, 
$94,398 came from Model Cities supplemental funds. 

State and local planning projects to reduce crime: Two 
cities implemented two projects costing $65,000. Of this, 
$55,000 came from Model Cities supplemental funds. 

A comparison of criminal justice expenditures during 
the past 3 fiscal years indicates that increasingly Model 
Cities are focusing all available resources on the crime 
problem. In FY 1969, the 147 Model Cities spent 
$13,858,503 on criminal justice projects. Of this, 
$9,779,976 came from Model Cities supplemental funds. 
In FY 1970, the cities increased their spending to 
$24,369,293, of which $12,597,403 came from Model 
Cities supplemental funds. In FY 1971, the cities spent 
$45,761,422, of which $27,663,454 came from Model 
Cities supplemental funds. 

Both the total expenditures and the amount of Model 
Cities funds spent on criminal justice projects in FY 1971 
exceed the combined totals for FY 1969 and FY 1970. 

Specialists. HUD encourages the Model Cities to establish 
working relationships with all available criminal justice 
agencies. In keeping with its mandate to provide tech- 
nical, as well as financial, assistance, HUD provides spe- 
cialists to advise the cities. The specialists come from the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police and the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, which have 
been retained by HUD, each pursuant to a $200,000 con- 
tract for personal services. 

Specialists from these two organizations have been as- 
sisting the Model Cities to plan, develop, and implement 
the criminal justice components of their comprehensive 
city demonstration programs. Direct technical assistance 
has been rendered in many of the cities and all of them 
have received such assistance indirectly through publica- 
tions, training seminars, and conferences. 

Prevention of Intimidation in 
Fair Housing 

The mission of the fair housing program of HUD is to 
receive, investigate, and conciliate complaints of discrimi- 
nation on grounds of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

When the situation warrants, HUD refers such com- 
plaints or related information to the Department of 
Justice for possible criminal prosecution. 

Background. This program was established by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968 (P.L. 90-284). It is administered by 
the Office of Civil Rights Compliance and Enforcement 
under the Assistant Secretary for Equal Opportunity. 

Title VIII of the act authorizes the Secretary of HUD 
to receive, investigate, and attempt conciliation of com- 
plaints involving discrimination in housing on grounds 
of race, color, religion, or national origin. Section 813 of 
title VIII authorizes the Attorney General to bring a 
civil action if he has reasonable cause to believe that there 
is a pattern or practice of resistance to full enjoyment of 
rights granted under title VIII, or that a group of persons 
has been denied such rights and the denial raises an issue 
of general importance. 

Title IX of the act is a criminal provision which pro- 
hibits willful or attempted injury, intimidation, or inter- 
ference with any person because of his race, color, religion, 
or national origin who is selling, purchasing, renting, 
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financing, or contracting or negotiating for sale, purchase, 
rental, financing, or occupation of any dwelling, or apply- 
ing for or participating in any service, organization, or 
facility relating to the business of selling or renting 
dwellings. 

It is the responsibility of the Department of Justice 
to enforce title IX, but matters which involve its viola- 
tion occasionally come to the attention of HUD and 
are referred to the Department of Justice for appropriate 
action. 

Since HUD does not have principal responsibility for 
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New housing in the suburbs. 

enforcing title IX, it allocates no resources specifically for 
that purpose. 

The appropriation for the entire equal opportunity 
program of HUT) for FY 1971 was $8 million, which 
included expenditures of $5.1 million for an authorized 
staff of 334 personnel. Staff engaged in administering 
title Vni totaled 119, representing approximately $1.8 
million. 

In FY 1971, HUD received 1,215 complaints under 

title vni. 

Since April 1968, when titles VIII and IX were en- 
acted, HUD has referred approximately 83 individual 
complaints to the Department of Justice for appropriate 
action under section 813 of title VIII. In some of these 
cases, intimidation and harassment were also alleged and 
action could also be taken under title IX. In addition, 
there were approximately eight cases in which the viola- 
tions fell solely under title IX. 


A decent home and a safe and suitable living environment 
for every American family are the goals of the housing 
production and credit programs of HUD. 

Under Minimum Property Standards now being re- 
vised, certain features involving crime prevention and 
control in housing will be covered. 


Authority. Authority is provided by the National Housing 
Act, United States Housing Act of 1937, title IV of the 
Housing Act of 1950, and section 202 of the Housing 
Act of 1959. The programs are administered by the As- 
sistant Secretary for Housing Production and Mortage 
Credit and the Federal Housing Commissioner. 

Generally these programs relate to the insurance of 
housing loans, the making of assistance payments on 
behalf of lower-income home owners and the owners of 
rental housing projects designed for occuparicy by lower- 
income families, and the provision of financial assistance 
to States and political subdivisions in the development of 
low-income housing. 

Minimum Property Standards have been adopted for 
the purpose of determining the eligibility of the housing 
structure for insurance and assistance under these 
programs. 

Revision. A revision of the Minimum Property Standards 
now in process will cover a number of features affectmg 
crime prevention and control. These features are lightmg 
requirements; building access and control measures , 
standards for hardware, doors, and windows to assure 
maximum reasonable security; and standards for the 
design and arrangement of public space such as parking, 
entry areas, corridors, laundry facilities, and other service 
areas to provide for maximum visibility and safety. 

Some of the features are the subject of a techmcal 
study now being conducted by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration under contract with HUD. 


Safe Living Environments 
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courage fraudulent sales and lending practices connected 
with home and land purchases. Providing false informa- 
tion to HUD is prohibited by 18 U.S.G. 1001, 1010, and 
1012 and 15 U.S.G. 1714. False advertising or misuse of a 
name to indicate endorsement by a Federal agency is pro- 
hibited by 18 U.S.G. 709. 

Since the above activities are incidental to administra- 
tion of housing programs, separate appropriations have 
not been required. 


Policing Low-Rent Housing 

Providing police protection adequate to control crime and 
vandalism in low-rent housing projects is an integral part 
of the HUD program. 

The low-rent housing program of HUD has as its goal 






the provision of decent homes in suitable living environ- 
ments for families too poor to afford standard private 
housing. 

Background. Authority for the program is contained in 
the United States Housing Act of 1937 and the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1970. The prograrri is 
administered by the Assistant Secretary for Housing 
Management. 

The 1937 act authorized creation of Local Housing 
Authorities (LHAs) which would construct, own, and 
operate public housing projects. At the outset, income 
generated by the housing project was to cover operating 
expenses, while Federal assistance was provided through 
annual contributions for amortizing the debt service on 
capital costs. 

It was further specified that through agreement between 
the LHA and the local governing body, the city would 
provide the same level of police protection to the housing 
project as it did for its other residents. In return, the LHA 
would make payments in lieu of taxes (PILOT) . 

It was found, however, that within some projects the 
level of police protection was inadequate to control crime 
and vandalism. 

Supplemental funding. At such locations, HUD can 
authorize the LHA to spend funds from its operating 
budget for supplemental protective services ; or the LHA 
can seek other sources of funds. In the 1970 act, HUD 
was authorized to fill the deficit between LHA income and 
operating costs. Ensuring the security of housing project 
residents is considered an operating cost, and the Federal 
subsidies, though not earmarked as such, can be used to 
procure additional protection. 

Cost figures for these expenditures were not systemati- 
cally collected for FY 1971 or earlier fiscal years. How- 
ever, a reporting procedure for determining the types a.nd 
costs of protective services as reflected in LFIA operating 
budgets has been established so that such data will be 
available in the future. 

Scope of problems. Vandalism, burglary, and crimes 
against persons have increased drastically at low-rent 
public housing projects in recent years. 

The Philadelphia Housing Authority, to cite one ex- 
ample, reported that between April 1, 1969, and March 
30, 1970, it was necessary to spend $1,686,964 to repair 
damage resulting from vandalism. 

Over a 2/2 year period, the repair of vandalized units 
and grounds cost the Flousing Authority of Kansas City, 
Mo., $552,290. 

Underlying the rising crime rate are the concentration 
of multiproblem families in a small area, the lack of a 
sense of community, theft as it relates to narcotic addic- 
tion, and buildings poorly designed to provide security. 

Expressing fear for their personal safety, tenants have 
rated security as a problem to receive priority 
consideration. 

Local police. The local police department is responsible 
for the maintenance of security and the control of crime. 
For this service the housing authority makes payments in 
lieu of taxes (PILOT). However, in most communities 
the police restrict their patrols to the streets and public 
areas surrounding the low-rent housing. The officers do 
not enter a project unless they observe a crime being com- 
mitted or are called in to investigate or to put down a 
disturbance. 


Police officer assists children in a Memphis, Tenn., 
public housing project. 


Where crime is rampant within the project, particularly 
with inner-city high-rise buildings, this limited patrol is 
not always sufficient. 

In some cities arrangements have been made between 
the police and the housing authority for special police 
patrols of housing projects. For example, in Boston the 
police force has provided a special 55-man detail for the 
housing authority. 

Security forces. Other housing authorities maintaining 
a housing police force or security guards have budgeted 
the following amounts for their FY 1972, which may not 
necessarily correspond to the Federal fiscal year; New 
Haven, $237,550; Philadelphia, $1,535,250; and San 
Francisco, $260,000. 

Even where a police force patrols within the housing 
project, it is no guarantee to eliminating crime and van- 
dalism. An individual intent on his criminal objective may 
familiarize himself with a guard’s schedule and carry out 
his crime while the guard is in another section of the 
building. Also, the design of many projects makes effec- 
tive patrols difficult and facilitates escape. 

There has been criticism that projects do not receive 
the level of security to be expected for the high cost of the 
operation and that too much time is spent on unrelated 
duties or in Police Record Rooms rather than on patrol. 

Low pay and inadequate selection procedures are par- 
tially to blame for some of the problems. These factors 
result in recruiting low-caliber guards who do not meet 
their responsibilities and are not responsive to the needs 
of the tenants. The men often lack the training or equip- 
ment to perform the job properly. Also, to keep expenses 
down, there may not be enough men assigned to patrol 
a project effectively or the men may be assigned to work 
only until midnight. 

In the spring of 1971, Philadelphia sought to overcome 
some of these problems by initiating a special program of 
guard selection. With the help of the Philadelphia Police 
Department, more than 100 men were trained — and they 
wear guns, carry walkie-talkie radios, and make arrests 
within housing projects. To help cope with the heroin 
problem, Philadelphia gave low-rent housing tenants a 
telephone number to call. Through it, they may convey 
information without divulging their identities. That in- 
formation is then forwarded to the narcotics squad. 

Tenant involvement. Involvement of tenants is considered 
one of the more effective means of reducing housing proj- 
ect crime, but it requires strong local leadership. In some 
projects. Tenant Councils have brought the housing au- 
thority, the police, and the tenants together to help pre- 
vent vandalism and other crimes. 

In St. Louis, for example, tenants are being trained 
to provide security and maintain order within their own 
buildings. Tenants helped select the tenants who under- 
went training, and tenants are evaluating the program. 

The St. Louis Housing Authority, during the past years, 
has implemented a security program requiring the inter- 
action and cooperation of the Housing Authority, the 
Metropolitan Police Department, and the tenants. 

The major innovation of the program involves the 
training and employing of residents of the housing proj- 
ects as security and order maintenance personnel for the 
building complex in which they live. From the beginning 
tenants of the buildings were called on to assist in deter- 
mining the qualifications desired of the security personnel 
and in making the actual selections. Tenants also are to 
play a role in the continuing evaluation of the program. 
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with two-way radios, batons, handcuffs, and whistle, and 
wear a distinctive uniform. Their responsibility is limited 
to reporting crimes to the police, providing information 
to investigators and stopping crimes in progress only if 
they can do so safely. One of the most important func- 
tions of the St. Louis patrol force is to develop a close 
relationship with tenants on the beat and to encourage 
tenant participation in the security program. 

Additionally, tenant volunteers have been assigned 
roles as building and floor captains to work directly with 
their neighbors and the patrol force. The captains call 
the patroil force when required, assure that exterior doors 
are locked, and report the presence of uninvited 
individuals. 

The St. Louis Police Department maintains liaison with 
the Housing Authority and the security patrols through its 
Police-Community Relations Officers and precinct com- 
manders. In addition, quarterly meetings are scheduled 
between Housing Authority commissioners and the police 
department. 

In New York City the Division of Tenant Relations 
has created tenant patrols in each development. In some 
projects, this consists of tenants manning tables in the 
lobby until about 11 p.m. In other projects with a more 
stable tenancy and characterized by a large number of 
male residents, the men, carrying walkie-talkies, make 
rounds. 

In Detroit, where the police force was not found to be 
sufficiently responsive at night, a Community Relations 
Unit was organized to involve the tenants in security 
measures. A command post and resident patrol were set 
up to provide escort service during evening hours. 

Detroit tenants also compiled a list of recommended 
residents from which the police department selected men 
as police aides. These aides are assigned to patrol the 
buildings with walkie-talkies and to maintain liaison 
with both residents and police. 

One building in Washington, D.C., has paid residents 
to serve as monitors for patrolling the building from 5 
p.m. until 3 a.m. Any problems are reported to the police. 

In addition, at six Washington, D.G., projects courtesy 
patrols composed of youths, 14 to 16 years of age, wearing 
yellow identification blazers and carrying two-way radios, 
have been assigned to walk the grounds, report any un- 
usual activities, provide escort service, and assist women 
with heavy packages, When problems are encountered, 
they call for assistance, but do not attempt to apprehend 
troublemakers. This program has been funded through 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps in Washington, D.C. 

Another approach to security which New York City 
has experimented with on a limited basis is that of locking 
all entrances and providing tenants with keys. However, 
because tenants can have duplicate keys made and dis- 
tributed, this has had limited success. 

Employees of the housing projects are instructed to 
remain alert to signs of vandalism or criminal activity 
and to report anything suspicious. Because they also have 
been subject to attack, the maintenance employees of 
the New York City Housing Authority have been provided 
with a pocket-sized buzzer w'hich can be activated when 
difficulties are encountered. 

Modernization plans. Under HUD’s modernization pro- 
gram, LHAs may be authorized to spend funds to up- 
date building features in older projects. Bond sales 
finance the improvements; Federal contributions help 
repay the bonds. 

Among features purchased for individual apartments 


are window burglar bars and chains, burglar door chains, 
entrance door peepholes, and new solid doors to replace 
those with shatterable glass. 

Outside lighting has been included in the moderniza- 
tion plans of a number of housing authorities to deter 
muggings, and placing the lights so they cannot be van- 
dalized is an important factor. In New York, an experi- 
ment uses television cameras to scan entrances and 
grounds and thus reduce the need for manpower. 

Closed-circuit television. The Chicago Housing Authority 
has successfully experimented with the use of a closed- 
circuit television system in one of its high-rise buildings 
and has budgeted $238,500 in modernization funds to in- 
clude the system in three additional buildings. These are 
buildings which have experienced a high rate of rob- 
beries, rapes, muggings, and vandalism on elevators. City 
police, private security guards, and tenant volunteers have 
been ineffective in controlling the problem. 

The closed-circuit television system involves mounting 
two cameras with protective lenses on the top of each ele- 
vator to monitor activity within. An ultra-high frequency 
antenna installed on the roof of the building enables a 
television plugged into the receptacle of any apartment 
to be used to view the elevators. There are plans to set 
up a central control room with receivers to be monitored 
24 hours a day by resident council volunteers. The system 
also provides for activation of a loud siren at the elevator 
and transmittal of a signal to the control room if an 
elevator is forced open. 

Although the closed-circuit television system has been 
successful in virtually eliminating crime in elevators, the 
range of its control is limited. Grime has merely moved 
from elevators to other areas not monitored and with 
multiple escape routes. 

Other experiments. An experiment conducted concur- 
rently by the Chicago Housing Authority has involved 
the use of electronic equipment in the elevator. If the 
door is forced open, the cab is stopped. Its value has been 
to stop young teens from forcing the door open, jumping 
on top of the cab and forcing trapped victims to hand 
up their money. 

Housing authorities plagued by crime place a high 
priority on the quick repair of conditions that could 
encourage criminal activity, Replacing lights in lobbies, 
stairwells, parking lots, and other public areas, as well 
as replacing broken doors and ground floor windows, fall 
in this category. 

The New York City Housing Authority has received 
Law Enforcenient Assistance Administration (LEAA) 
funds to investigate whether the design of buildings can 
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Clason Point Gardens, in New York City, 
before renewal program. 


space with benches and play areas. Such design may 
promote neighborliness, help residents get to know each 
other, and encourage their cooperation in reporting 
strangers or unusual activity. 

Social programs. At the same time, new social programs 
are being studied to reduce antisocial behavior. The 
Boston Housing Authority, for example, has received an 
LEAA grant to e.stablish a “Teen Drop-in Center.” Two 
senior law students, under the direction of a social worker, 
have been employed to counsel youths who have had 
trouble with the law. One student serves as a kind of sec- 
ond probation officer for housing-project youths. The 
other law student advises the youths and their parents 
during criminal litigation. In addition, the two law stu- 
dents are to develop a legal education program of special 
relevance to the young people of housing projects. 

Another phase of the program not yet operational in- 
volves hiring four community workers — two with a social 
work background and two paraprofessionals^ — ^who will 
provide psychosocial counseling to young teens who drop 
by the center. The community workers are to live in 
the project. 

The third aspect of the funded proposal involves hiring 
a community organizer to educate the residents and in- 
volve parents and tenant groups in law enforcement 
activities. 


Planning Public Safety 
Systems 

The Community Planning and Management programs of 
HUD are not specifically directed against crime preven- 
tion and control. But the Comprehensive Planning As- 


lower crime and delinquency rates. The plan is to re- 
design a New Bronx garden apartment so that entrance 
doors face each other and look out onto a common open 


Improvements at Clason Point Gardens have included 
recreation facilities and extensive lighting to discourage crime. 




sistance Program has contributed to strengthening local 
law enforcement and corrections systems, and the Urban 
Systems Engineering Demonstration Program can sup- 
port the design of areawide public safety systems. 

These programs are administered by the General As- 
sistant Secretary and Assistant Secretary for Community 
Planning and Management. 

Background. The Comprehensive Planning Assistance 
Program, authorized by Section 701 of the Housing Act 
of 1954, as amended, can provide two-thirds, and in some 
cases three-fourths, of the grants State and local govern- 
ments require to conduct comprehensive community 
planning for future growth. A broad range of subjects 
may be covered, such as the study of physical facilities, 
governmental services, land development patterns, hous- 
ing, public finance, manpower needs, and resources. 

In calendar 1968, HUD, in cooperation with the 
former Office of Law Enforcement Assistance, Depart- 
ment of Justice, granted more than $200,000 to 12 metro- 
politan and State planning agencies to describe their law 
enforcement and criminal justice planning needs and to 
prepare planning work programs. Most of these planning 
designs have been completed, and future projects of this 
type will be supported by the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration (LEA A) rather than HUD. 

Planning programs. Since January 1969, HUD has en- 
couraged State and regional planning agencies to include 
law enforcement and criminal justice planning as part of 
their overall planning programs and has funded a small 
number of such studies at a cost of approximately 
$300,000. The criminal justice planning element of the 
grantees’ programs is, however, funded primarily through 
LEAA. 

HUD encourages that law enforcement and criminal 
justice be made an element of comprehensive planning 
programs because planning and development of schools, 
parks, housing, public buildings, industrial centers, and 
utilities can have beneficial or adverse effects on crime 
prevention. 

In addition, much of the work of State and local plan- 
ning agencies funded by the 701 program produces in- 
formation of value to law enforcement agencies. For 
example, population and economic studies, land use in- 
ventories, plans for community facilities, utilities, and 
transportation may aid certain law enforcement pro- 
grams. Also, many planning agencies have developed 
harmonious working relationships with other units of 
government, relationships that can be utilized in the 
preparation of law enforcement plans. 

Public safety programs. The Urban Systems Engineering 
Program, authorized under Section 701(b) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954, as amended, makes two-thirds grants to 
enable public bodies to demonstrate how systems engi- 
neering and analysis techniques can benefit entire systems 
of public facilities and services. Areawide public safety 
systems are eligible under this program under guidelines 
issued in August 1969, although no grants have been 
made for this purpose. During FY 1972, HUD will solicit 
Urban Systems Engineering demonstration projects that 
might help alleviate major metropolitan social problems, 
including control, rehabilitation, and crime prevention 
programs for vacant and vandalized housing. 

Enforcement. There is evidence that failure to enforce 
adequately the legal standards contained in local housing 
and building codes increases the incidence of crimes 
against persons and property. The fact that a major por- 


tion of local law enforcement expenditures is directed at 
areas which contain much substandard and dilapidated 
housing is evidence of the relationship. An environment 
conducive to crime is at least partly attributable to laxity 
in enforcing building codes. 

A major “Workable Program” effort is therefore di- 
rected toward adoption and effective enforcement of 
minimum housing and building construction standards in 
support of the National Housing Policy. 

Audits and Investigations 

HUD operates several management efforts designed to 
detect, investigate, and, if appropriate, secure the prose- 
cution of wrongdoers taking part in programs managed 
or funded by HUD. 

These efforts are conducted by the Office of Inspector 
General and Office of Financial Systems and Services. 
Authority is provided in the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Acts of 1965, 1968, and 1970. The Offices 
of Financial Systems and Services is under the Assistant 
Secretary for Administration. The Inspector General re- 
ports directly to the Secretary and is operationally inde- 
pendent of other offices of the Department. 

Finances. The Office of Financial Systems and Services 
works to assure that, to the fullest extent possible, the 
receipt, disbursement, and accounting functions per- 
formed by program participants deter criminal activity. 
It issues policy circulars which are implemented on a 
Department-wide basis. To assure compliance with these 
policies and procedures, examinations of books, records, 
and documents are made on a regular basis by the Office 
of Inspector General. 

Audit. The Office of Inspector General is the Depart- 
ment’s focal point for the independent review of integrity 
of operations. It conducts audits, investigations, and 
security reviews to provide reasonable protection and 
constructive advice for departmental management. 

The Office of Inspector General, through its audit 
programs — examinations and reviews of the operations 
of HUD components and local public agencies — acts as 
a preventer, as well as a discoverer, of criminal activity. 
Audit findings over the years have pointed up such ir- 
regularities as fraud, embezzlement, and false statements 
in connection with various HUD programs. All such 
irregularities are brought to the attention of the investi- 
gative component of the Office of Inspector General. 

Investigation. The Office of Inspector General also as- 
sures the integrity of HUD programs, personnel, and 
activities by detecting irregularities ; investigating crim- 
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inal, civil, administrative, and other cases; administering 
the Departmental Personnel and Document Security Pro- 
gram, and maintaining the previous participation infor- 
mation system and the HUD Debarment and Suspension 
Program. 

Through its several components, the Office of Inspector 
General maintains liaison, provides and receives intelli- 
gence reports, and cooperates in the prevention and con- 
trol of crime with the Department of Justice (U.S. 
attorneys. Federal Bureau of Investigation, Organized 
Grime and Racketeering Section, Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration) ; Treasury Department (In- 
ternal Revenue Service, Secret Service) ; Department of 
Labor; Civil Service Commission; and other departments 
and law enforcement agencies at the national. State, and 
local government levels. 

Summary. A summary of investigative activity follows; 


Fiscal year 
1969 1970 1971 


Investigations opened 1,4/4 

Investigations completed by HUD 247 405 558 

Investigations referred to FBI 436 508 740 


Recent actions. There follow some recent actions which 
underscore the role of the investigations activities of the 
Office of Inspector General in preventing and controlling 
crime and rendering law enforcement assistance at all 
levels of government : 

The Office of Inspector General is responsible for the 
maintenance and consolidation of all Government lists 
relating to the debarment, suspension, ineligibility, pre- 
vious participation, and adverse information reports of 
contractors and grantees. 

The computer tape listing on organized crime prin- 
cipals has been integrated into the Office of Inspector 
General master index, and all HUD program participants 
are checked against this index. 

Departmental Circular 1300.7 was issued to alert the 
entire Department to the possibility of organized criminal 
participation in HUD programs and to provide for re- 
ports to the Office of Inspector General. 

A joint procedure has been developed with the Office 
of Interstate Land Sales Registration to check principal 
participants against the Office of Inspector General index 
as part of the review process. 

Research and Technology 

Safer and better American communities are envisioned 
by scientists and engineers working on experimental re- 
search projectsfundedbyHUD. 

These projects include studies on telecommunications, 
such as the use of television surveillance of high-crime 
streets and urban housing security systems; a study to 
develop a system for the optimum routing or control of 
public service vehicles; a project to develop crime preven- 
tion street equipment; and the development of guide 
criteria for building houses which are secure against 
crime. 

Also under development are projects to reduce crime in 
park areas; a project to reduce juvenile vandalism in 
housing projects; a project to reduce crime in residential 
areas ; a study to develop and test a model for the optimal 
location of urban public services, such as police and fire ; 


the development of computer-based municipal informa- 
tion systems; and project tests to improve methods of re- 
ducing vandalism and crime in public housing. 

Unless otherwise specified below, authority for all of the 
HUD research and technology projects is provided in sec- 
tions 501 and 502 of the Housing Act of 1970. The proj- 
ects are administered by the Assistant Secretary for 
Research and Technology. 

Descriptions follow of major HUD research and tech- 
nology projects bearing on law enforcement and Federal 
law enforcement and criminal justice assistance. 

Telecommuiiications 

The telecommunications technolo^ project involves four 
law enforcement pilot projects which examine the poten- 
tial role of telecommunications technology in improving 
urban functions. 

Communications technology affects urban develop- 
ment in a manner similar to transportation. Today, radio 
and television communications are used so extensively in 
urban activities that the available frequency spectrum is 
saturated. Advanced information transmission techniques 
being developed and applied in the private and national 
defense sectors have the potential for improving urban 
functions if applied in that area. 

Examination. Beginning in 1970, the effects of data 
length, television, and voice channels on urban functions 
such as education, housing, and public administration, and 
the general effects of communication on urban develop- 
ment, were examined. This examination entailed the 
following: 

Examining the role of communication in the per- 
formance of particular urban functions. 

Identifying opportunities for improvement through in- 
creased applications of existing telecommunication 
technology. 

Evaluating such opportunities by relative merit and pri- 
orities, including realistic cost considerations. 

Recommending additional steps to evaluate and dem- 
onstrate the actual merit of methods to improve urban 
functions. 

Urban functions were examined within the context of 
a total urban system with interacting functions, including 
housing, law enforcement, environmental control, recrea- 
tion and culture, public administration, health care and 
delivery, welfare, business, transportation, communica- 
tion, and employment. Part of the effort considered the 
impact of telecommunication technology on long-term 
growth and migration patterns. Further steps needed for 
the beneficial application of technology were considered. 

Project personnel. The performing organization for this 
project was the National Academy of Engineering Com- 
mittee on Telecommunications. HUD’s management of 
the program was guided by an ad hoc interagency com- 
mittee on urban telecommunications composed of depart- 
ments and agencies that have functional interests in 
communications, including HUD; the Departments of 
Commerce, Justice, and Transportation; Federal Cc^- 
munications Commission; and the U.S. Postal Service. 
The HUD representative is chairman of the interagency 
committee. In FY 1970, $302,000 w'as spent on this proj- 
ect; $200,000 was provided by HUD, and the additional 
$102,000 was provided by the other agencies. 

Report. The final report. Communications Technology 
for Urban Improvement, has been completed and dis- 
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tributed. The crime prevention and emergency services 
pilot projects suggested by the committee included the 
following: 

( 1 ) Twenty-four hour television surveillance of streets 
to ascertain how a television street suiweillance system 
might deter street crimes and help alleviate citizen fear of 
being on the street. 

(2) Urban public housing and institution security sys- 
tem to integrate electronic security techniques with a semi- 
private force of security personnel to help eliminate crime 
in public housing and public institutions such as schools. 

(3) Automatic location identification (ALI), which 
would enable any citizen to dial 911 for emergency serv- 
ices and allow the center receiving his call to know im- 
mediately the location from which the call was placed. 

(4) Municipal command center, which could operate 
24 hours a day and manage resources by coordinating in- 
formation from all city services and might serve as a 
municipal command center during a serious emergency. 

PULSE 

The PULSE (Public Urban Locating Services) project is 
attempting to develop a system for the optimum routing 
or control of public service vehicles (e.g., police, public 
transit, ambulance, fire, and goods movement) by auto- 
matically reporting their location to one central point 
within a metropolitan area. 

PULSE is designed to increase utilization of existing 
public services in metropolitan areas. In major metro- 
politan areas, public services are frequently fragmented, 
duplicative, and uncoordinated because many political 
jurisdictions exist. This study is to analyze alternative 
technical, financial, organizational, and institutional ar- 
rangements for designing, building, and implementing 
PULSE that all metropolitan area users might share. Such 
a system might assure the quickest possible response of 
police vehicles or foot patrolman to incoming calls. 

Functions. A PULSE system would automatically report 
the location of numerous moving vehicles to a central loca- 
tion. Project work involves analyzing radio wave propaga- 
tion phenomena in urbanized areas, as well as examining 
engineering and electronic equipment to determine 
whether a PULSE system is technically feasible. Numerous 
alternative system configurations were investigated and a 
conference was held at HUD in October 1968 to exchange 
information from industrial research efforts. Draft reports 
on this work were submitted and reviewed by HUD. The 
technical work for this project, now complete, indicates 
that implementation of a PULSE system is indeed feasible. 

The second part of the project was to analyze legal insti- 


tutional ramifications — sociopolitical and economic of 
implementing a PULSE system to improve operation of 
police, public transit, ambulance, fire control and trans- 
port services. A conference on this subject was held at 
HUD in December 1968 with various public agency 
representatives. 

Appropriation. The performing organization for this 
project is the Institute of Public Administration. In FY 
1969, $549,540 was appropriated for this project. 

Street Equipment 

The street equipment project developed a prototype sys- 
tem of street equipment to minimize crimes, reduce traffic 
control problems, and improve emergency communica- 
tions. Statutory authority was under Section 314 of the 
Housing Act of 1954, as amended. 

Equipment for lighting, traffic control, emergency 
communications, and refuse collection were available from 
a wide range of manufacturers; however, they were not 
compatible in design. The resulting fragmentation caused 
functional inadequacies, esthetic clutter, and high costs. 

Under an urban renewal demonstration grant, the city 
of Cincinnati has developed a prototype system of equip- 
ment for public services on city streets. Such equipment is 
commonly referred to as “street furniture.” The Cincin- 
nati demonstration project included : 

Surveying the present situation in this field. 

Developing a systematic solution to problems arising 
out of the incompatibility of products in a diverse industry. 

Designing improved “street furniture, including items 
to reduce crime, improve traffic control, and improve 
emergency communications. 

This program was being carried out by the city of 
Cincinnati under an urban renewal demonstration grant 
of $123,550, and it was funded in November 1969. The 
final project report will be published shortly. 


Operation Breakthrough 

Operation Breakthrough has developed performance cri- 
teria for home security. This was one product of a contract 
between HUD and the National Bureau of Standards. 

One of the most important technical byproducts of 
Operation Breakthrough has been development of the 
“Guide Criteria for the Evaluation of Operation Break- 
through Housing Systems.” These criteria set forth per- 
formance recommendations for the housing and it! 
components, assuring that effective means for home secu- 
rity are built into housing demonstrated by this program 

The development of the Guide Criteria was spon 
sored by HUD under a contract with the National Bu 
reau of Standards of the Department of Commerce 
and the document was reviewed by a technical pane 
under a separate contract between HUD and the Na 
tional Academies of Science and Engineering. Thes 
contracts, totaling approximately $3.5 million, also prc 
vided for the detailed engineering review of the Breab 
through housing systems, physical testing of housin 
components as well as the criteria development an 
other related technical tasks. 

The Breakthrough Guide Criteria research documei 
has been published in a preliminary version for revie' 
and commentary. These criteria were discussed in tb 


Housing construction in Michigan. 
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city parks are underutilized because of the fear of crime. 
The purpose of this study is to determine whether and 
to what extent crime or fear of crime can be controlled 
in parks. 

The contractor identified the level of crime in urban 
parks and ascertained how it compared with crime in 
surrounding areas. It identified those physical and social 
factors which differentiate high crime parks from parks 
with low crime rates. In addition, factors which appeared 
to be most influential in maintaining a low crime rate 
were isolated and evaluated to determine their applica- 
bility to other areas. An outline for the reduction of 
crime in park areas will be written and possible dem- 
onstration sites identified. 

The starting date for this project was November 1970. 
It was completed in March 1972. The total research 
grant was for $80,000. 



housing industry, and comments were received toward 
id of FY 1971 and the beginning of FY 1972. 
ile direct application of the recommendations con- 
'de Criteria is limited to the housing 
ped under the research and demon- 
;he Breakthrough prototype program, 
icorporated in operational HUD pro- 
Iping to improve housing quality in 
)ugh positive security from criminal 
ible to attain, the implementation of 
le Criteria elements having to do with 
should minimize the dangers attend- 
ion. 


in the parks project attempted to 
would lead to safe urban parks and 
;e crime reduction techniques for 
recreational areas. The project was 
Comprehensive Planning Research and 
gram authorized under Section 701 (b) 
of 1 954, as amended, 
ased on the supposition that central 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Youth Training 

The youth training project sought to determine if the 
level of vandalism in public housing projects can be 
lowered by teaching disadvantaged youth who live there 
useful skills in housing project maintenance and 
management. 

The urban renewal demonstration grant program au- 
thorized by Section 314 of the Housing Act of 1954, as 
amended, provides Federal grants up to 90 percent of 
the cost of activities aimed at developing and testing new 
or improved methods for preventing or eliminating slums 
and blight, plus the full cost of printing and publishing 
reports for the guidance of other communities. 

Objectives. The objectives of this project follow: 

( 1 ) Training young male public housing residents aged 
16 to 22 in immediately marketable management and 
maintenance skills. 

( 2 ) Improving the physical condition of several public 
housing properties. 

(3) Providing employment for young men who might 
otherwise face indefinite unemployment. 
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(4) Creating a cadre of skilled personnel from which 
housing management offices may recruit permanent staff. 

Trainees were recruited by the local recreation 
department. 

They were required to continue their education if cur- 
rently in school. Special counseling and tutoring was made 
available to them with special emphasis on career plan- 
ning, job deportment, and tenant-management relations. 

This project was carried out under an urban renewal 
demonstration grant of $105,975 awarded in FY 1970 
to the District of Columbia Government. The National 
Capital Housing Authority cooperated in this project, 
which had a total cost of $119,873. 

This project has completed its action phase and will be 
implemented on a broader scale by the District of Colum- 
bia school system. The final project report is being 
prepared. 

Residential Security 

The residential security project has begun studying the 
patterns and categories of crime in residential areas and 
will attempt to develop a security system to reverse the 
number and severity of such crimes. 

The goal of the first phase of the residential security 
project is to determine the nature and pattern of crimes 
occurring in and around residential areas. To accomplish 
this, the contractor will collect data on the characteris- 
tics of neighborhoods in which crimes take place, supple- 
menting it with other information which might shed light 
on what encourages or inhibits crime. Police files will be 
examined, and offenders, victims and nonvictims 
consulted. 

The second phase, building on the first, will develop a 
total security system to reduce the number and severity 
of crimes in different residential settings. It will einpha- 
size housing design. The security systems developed in this 
phase will satisfy a variety of often conflicting criteria : 
cost-effectiveness, low false-alarm rates, reliability, and 
acceptability of use by residents. 

The third and fourth phases of the overall project will 
be based on the preceding work. Phase three will concern 
the development of innovative architecture to minimize 
the risk to residents of crimes committed in or near dweU- 
ings. Phase four will concern the development of security 
systems standards for both new and existing dwellings. 
Their implementation should significantly reduce existing 
levels of crime committed in or near dwellings. 


Funding. The $288,000 for these projects was provided 
largely by HUD’s Office of Research and Technology, 
with supplemental funding from the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEAA) . LEAA’s National In- 
stitute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice will 
monitor projects under the first two phases. The first 
phase of the program, to determine patterns of crime in 
residential areas, will be conducted under a grant of 
$149,500. The second phase, to develop total residential 
security systems, is to be supported by a grant of $138,500. 

Municipal Services and Information 

The municipal services and information research project 
involves two kinds of related studies. 

The first was designed to develop and test a model 
for optimal location of urban public services, particularly 
police and fire. The second study was to develop an urban 


City improvements include park development. 


demographic information system of general use to cities 
in allocating services. 


First study. The first study developed allocation models 
for the location of urban services based upon economic, 
social, and physical criteria. The models me applicable to 
fire, poUce, health, and similar facilities. The deplojmen 
of municipal services using data from the New York City 
Fire Department was analyzed. Some of the results o 

this effort follow: . j- • ■ c „ 

Data showed great regularity and periodicity m fire 
occurrence. Similar fire incidence data were found in the 
suburban city of Scottsdale, Ariz. Geographic distnbution 
.r m Tvjpw York Citv correlated well with 


other indicators of urban blight. ^ _ r j i 

In fire and police services, a wide variety of models 
was developed to evaluate efficiency and acceptability 
of deploying men and equipment. 

The New York Fire and Police Departments used the 
models to develop and put into practice major, innova- 
tive policies and operating programs, e.g., vaned manning 
to meet workload and special hazards; additional operat- 
ing units on duty during hours of peak demand; varying 
numbers and identities of units sent in response ^ alarms 
depending upon the probable types of alarms and hazards 
at various locations and times of day; and redesign^ 
service districts for battalion chiefs. Some of these prin- 
ciples have been developed in other cities, including 


Scottsdale. 


Second study. The second study developd a demographic 
information system, wdth the Idnds of information neces- 
sary to make planning decisions for urban services. The 
project surveyed demographic data requirements of city 
departments and developed a method for collecting and 
using that information. Studies are continuing. 

Many types of urban services are such that they must 
be planned for and offered on a neighborhood basis. 
Census data are being processed to provide some infor- 
mation about city blocks. Methods have to be developed 
to project population trends and physical development 
changes from census data. These trends would be used 
to improve decision making in locating and distributing 
public facilities and services. 

The performing organization for this study was the 
RAND Corporation. In FY 1969, $360,000 was provided 
for this effort. Final reports were received in July 1971, 
and specific recommendations have been implemented 
in both New York City and Scottsdale, Ariz. 


Municipal and Regional Information 
Systems 

Public safety information systems are being developed 
as one aspect of the work of the Urban Information 
Systems Interagency Committee. 

This project is designed to test the hypothesis that 
computer-based municipal information systems serving 
day-to-day operational city activities can improve local 
governments, and that their findings and output can be 
transferred to other mimicipalities. 

Each of three selected cities has completed systems 
analysis activities which consist of determining existing 
municipal information requirements, flows, and informa- 
tion-supported decisions. In addition, the overall design 
of a new municipal information system is almost com-> 
pleted and detailed design is continuing. 



Project cities. In Long Beach, Calif., a public safety 
system is being designed, while in the two other cities, 
Charlotte, N.C., and Wichita Falls, Tex., total municipal 
information systems are being constructed. The total 
systems projects are planned for a 5-year period, while 
the subsystem project is scheduled for 4 years. 

Hypothesis. Project products will be distributed through 
the National Technical Information Service, Department 
of Commerce, Project cities have indicated their accept- 
ance of the principal project hypothesis, that computer- 
based information systems can improve local government, 
in light of the project progress. Sipificant conclusions 
have emerged in the field of criminal j ustice, in data 
standardization requirements for geographic coding and 
land recording activities, and in data confidentiality. 
The performing organizations are the cities of Char- 
lotte, N.G., Long Beach, Calif., and Wichita Falls, Tex., 
with a computer system firm and a university as sub- 
contractors to each city. Full-time city personnel are part 
of these efforts, which emphasize development of tools 
for use of city personnel in their day-to-day operational 
tasks. The Urban Information Systems Interagency 
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A housing improvement project in Philadelphia, Pa., turned 
unused lots and sidewalk (left) into a recreation area (right). 


Committee is monitoring a $13 million program backed 
by 10 Federal agencies. Of this amount, a total of 
$3.5 million in funding is devoted to the development 
of public safety information subsystems in the three 
above-mentioned cities. Funding is provided by seven 
of the 10 Federal agencies comprising the Committee, of 
which HUD is the lead agency. 

The city projects began in March 1970. The police 
components of these efforts are providing up-to-date data 
for immediate operational use by all elements of the 
municipal and county law enforcement agencies involved, 
as well as for State and national agencies, 

Innovative Modernization 

The innovative modernization project tests improved 
methods to reduce vandalism and Grime in public housing. 

Public housing has been sub ject to crime and vandal- 
nru- ; ..j.; ways 
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to reduce crime by using modernization funds to support 
demonstration projects in three cities. Physical design 
changes such as controlled access and installation of peep- 
holes, and management improvements such as early 
warning systems to identify vacant units, will be evalu- 
ated under this program. The project consists of two 
phases. In Phase I, each Local Housing Authority 
(LHA), working with research and development sub- 
contractors, will research a range of management and 
design innovations to be tested in two housing projects 
in each of the three cities. In Phase II, the innovations 
will be implemented and evaluated. 

Project organizations. The performing organizations for 
this project are the San Francisco Housing Authority; the 
Allegheny County Housing Authority ; and the Cuyahoga 
Metropolitan Housing Authority. 

Funding. In FY 1969, $250,000 was allocated from re- 
search and technology (R&T) funds to get the San 
Francisco project underway. In FY 1970, $800,000 from 
the housing management modernization program was 
earmarked to continue the work. In FY 1971, $100,000 in 
R&T funds was allocated as needed and justified by 
contract performance. 

In FY 1969 also, $250,000 was allocated from R&T 
funds to begin the Allegheny County Housing Authority 
project. It, too, was authorized $800,000 in FY 1970 and 
$100,000 in FY 1971 as needed and justified by con- 
tract performance. 

Identical funding was allocated the Cuyahoga Metro- 
politan Housing Authority project. 

Innovations. The innovative modernization plan devel- 
oped by the San Francisco Housing Authority has been 
approved by HUD and is now being implemented. The 
plans of the Allegheny County Housing Authority are in 
their final stages of completion. Some of the innovations 
are to be tested authority-wide, while others focus ex- 
clusively on the demonstration sites. Innovations include : 

(1) Controlling access to the projects to improve 
security. 

(2) Breaking up the vastness of housing projects into 
smaller neighborhoods by color coding buildings; by re- 
designing walkways, play and meeting areas; and by 
assigning housing authority management staff directly 
to neighborhoods. 

(3) Redesigning recreational areas to make them con- 
form to actual needs and patterns of use. 

(4) Remodeling walk-up apartments to eliminate dan- 
gerous corridors and hallways. 

(5) Establishing high activity corridors in each of the 
projects. 

( 6 ) Decentralizing housing authority operations by giv- 
ing local managers more authority and responsibility and 
holding them accountable for specific performance 
criteria. 

( 7 ) Testing the cost-effectiveness of a preventive main- 
tenance program in selected buildings. 

(8) Testing the application of a planning model to 
assist LH As in setting goals and allocating resources. 

(9) Employing an early warning system to identify 
vacancies caused by people who move out without in- 
forming the housing authority. 



demographic information system of general use to cities 
in allocating services. 

First study. The first study developed allocation models 
for the location of urban services b^ed upon 
social and physical criteria. The models are applicable to 
fire police, health, and similar facilities The deplo^ent 
of municipal services using data from the New York Cuy 
Fire Department was analyzed. Some of the 

this effort follow: _ in fire 

Data showed great regularity and penodicity m 

occurrence Similar fire incidence data were found in the 
suburban city of Scottsdale. Ariz, Geographic distribution 
oFfire incidence in New York City correlated well with 

Other indicators of urban blight. 

In fire and police services, a wide variety of m^els 
was developed to evaluate efficiency and acceptabi i y 

of deploying men and equipment. tUp 

The New York Fire and Police Departments used the 
models to develop and put into practice major, innova- 
tive policies and operating programs e.g. vaned canning 
to Jtet workload and special hazards; additional operat- 
ing units on duty during hours of peak demand, varyi g 
n^ibers and identities of units sent in f 
depending upon the probable types of alarms and hazar 
at ^various locations and times of day; and redesign ^ 
service districts for battalion chiefs. Some of these prin- 
ciples have been developed in other cities, including 

Scottsdale. 

Second study. The second study developed a demographic 
information system, with the kinds of information neces- 
sary to make planning decisions for uhban services. Th 
project surveyed demographic data requirenients of ci y 
departments and developed a method for collecting an 
using that information. Studies are continuing. 

Many types of urban services are such that they mus 
be planned for and offered on a neighborhood basis. 
Census data are being processed to provide some mtor- 
raation about city blocks. Methods have to be developed 
to project population trends and physical development 
changes from census data. These trends would be used 
to improve decision making in locating and distributing 

public facilities and services. _ 

The performing organization for this study was the 
RAND Corporation. In FY 1969, $360,000 was PK>«^d 
for this effort. Final reports were received in July 1971, 
and specific recommendations have been implemented 
MAxar Varlf Citv and Scottsdale, Ariz. 


Municipal and Regional Information 
Systems 

Public safety information systems are being developed 
as one aspect of the work of the Unban Information 
Systems Interagency Committee, 

This project is designed to test the hypothesis that 
computer-based municipal information systems serving 
day-to-day operational city activities can improve local 
governments, and that their findings and output can be 
transferred to other municipalities. 

Each of three selected cities has completed systems 
analysis activities which consist of determining existing 
municipal information requirements, flows, and informa- 
tion-supported decisions. In addition, the overall design 
of a new municipal information system is almost com- 
pleted and detailed design is continuing. 
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Project cities. In Long Beach, Calif., a public safety 
system is being designed, while in the two other cities, 
Charlotte, N.G., and Wichita Falls, Tex., total municipa 
information systems are being constructed. The tota 
systems projects are planned for a 5-year period, while 




Hypothesis. Project products will be distributed through | 
the National Technical Information Service, D^artment i 
of Commerce. Prefect cities have indicated their accept- j 
ance of the principal project hypothesis, that computer- j 
based information systems can improve local government, | 
in light of the project progress. Significant conclusions ; 
have emerged in the field of criminal justice m data | 
standardization requirements for geograptuc coding anc | 
land recording activities, and in data confidential^ i 
The performing organizations are the cities of (^ar- j 
lotte, N.C., Long Beach, Calif., and Wichita Falls, Lex.,! 
with a computer system firm and a university as sub-j 
contractors to each city. Full-time city personnel are partj 
of these efforts, which emphasize development of toolsj 
for use of city personnel in their day-to-day operational 
tasks. The Urban Information Systems Interagency 




A housing improvement project in Philadelphia, Pa., turned 
unused lots and sidewalk (left) into a recreation area (right). 

Committee is monitoring a $13 million program backed 
by 10 Federal agencies. Of this amount, a total of 
$3.5 million in funding is devoted to the development 
of public safety information subsystems in the three 
above-mentioned cities. Funding is provided by seven 
of the 10 Federal agencies comprising the Committee, of 
which HUD is the lead agency. 

The city projects began in March 1970. The police 
components of these efforts are providing up-to-date data 
for immediate operational use by all elements of the 
municipal and county law enforcement agencies involved, 
as well as for State and national agencies, 

Innovative Modernization 

The innovative modernization project tests improved 
methods to reduce vandalism and crime in public housing. 

Public housing has been subject to crime and vandal- 
ism. The innovative modernization project tests new ways 


to reduce crime by using modernization funds to support 
demonstration projects in three cities. Physical design 
changes such as controlled access and installation of peep- 
holes, and management improvements such as early 
warning systems to identify vacant units, will be evalu- 
ated under this program. The project consists of two 
phases. In Phase I, each Local Housing Authority 
(LHA), working with research and development sub- 
contractors, will research a range of management and 
design innovations to be tested in two housing projects 
in each of the three cities. In Phase II, the innovations 
will be implemented and evaluated. 

Project organizations. The performing organizations for 
this project are the San Francisco Housing Authority; the 
Allegheny County Housing Authority ; and the Cuyahoga 
Metropolitan Housing Authority. 

Funding. In FY 1969, $250,000 was allocated from re- 
search and technology (R&T) funds to get the San 
Francisco project underway. In FY 1970, $800,000 from 
the housing management modernization program was 
earmarked to continue the work. In FY 1971, $100,000 in 
R&T funds was allocated as needed and justified by 
contract performance. 

In FY 1969 also, $250,000 was allocated from R&T 
funds to begin the Allegheny County Housing Authority 
project. It, too, was authorized $800,000 in FY 1970 and 
$100,000 in FY 1971 as needed and justified by con- 
tract performance. 

Identical funding was allocated the Cuyahoga Metro- 
politan Housing Authority project. 

Innovations. The innovative modernization plan devel- 
oped by the San Francisco Housing Authority has been 
approved by HUD and is now being implemented. The 
plans of the Allegheny County Housing Authority are in 
their final stages of completion. Some of the innovations 
are to be tested authority-wide, while others focus ex- 
clusively on the demonstration sites. Innovations include ; 

(1) Controlling access to the projects to improve 
security. 

(2) Breaking up the vastness of housing projects into 
smaller neighborhoods by color coding buildings; by re- 
designing walkways, play and meeting areas; and by 
assigning housing authority management staff directly 
to neighborhoods. 

(3) Redesigning recreational areas to make them con- 
form to actual needs and patterns of use. 

(4) Remodeling walk-up apartments to eliminate dan- 
gerous corridors and hallways. 

(5) Establishing high activity corridors in each of the 
projects. 

( 6 ) Decentralizing housing authority operations by giv- 
ing local managers more authority and responsibility and 
holding them accountable for specific performance 
criteria. 

( 7 ) Testing the cost-effectiveness of a preventive main- 
tenance program in selected buildings. 

(8) Testing the application of a planning model to 
assist LHAs in setting goals and allocating resources. 

(9) Employing an early warning system to identify 
vacancies caused by people who move out without in- 
forming the housing authority. 




Transportation 


The Department of Transportation (DOT) sees as part 
of its overall mission the need to curtail and prevent the 
alarming rise in criminal acts involving all forms of 
transportation. 

Efforts of the Department in this area have focused on 
aviation and its allied fields, in particular on aircraft 
hijackings and cargo thefts. 

Background. The overall mission of the Department is to 
develop national policies and programs for fast, safe, 
efficient, and convenient transportation at the lowest 
possible cost and to assure the coordinated and effective 
administration of Federal transportation programs. The 
Department was created on October 15, 1966, by P.L. 
89-670, and it began operation on April 1, 1967. 

The Department does not have authority to prosecute 
under criminal statutes. But it can and does set security 
standards in the name of safety and it cooperates wit 
the Department of Justice in efforts to apprehend and 
punish violators. 

Matters of concern to the Department range from 
illegal charter flights which violate Federal regulations 
to the smuggling of narcotics and dangerous drugs into 

and throughout the Nation. _ 

But aircraft hijackings, extortion, and cargo them 
remain the most vexing crime problems for the 
Department. 


Aerial Piracy Prevention 

The issue of aircraft hijacking was raised drainatically 
in September 1970 when Palestinian guerrillas hijacked 
five aircraft, including two American aircraft, and blew 
them up while holding passengers and crew hostage. 

The President ordered immediate action. He directe 
that armed guards be placed aboard U.S. commercial air 
carriers and that the Department of Transportation be 
the focal point for a coordinated antihijackmg progr^. 
That program involves the Departments of State, the 
Treasury, Justice, and Defense, and the air transport 

industry. •• i 

Following the Palestinian guerrilla hijacking, the scope 
of efforts to combat the hijacking problem was entoge . 
The Secretary of Transportation established an Omce 
of Civil Aviation Security in October 1970 This Office 
formulated policies and broad overall gui aime o 
Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) , which assume 
operational responsibility for the antihijacking program. 

In the summer of 1971, the Office of Cml 
Security was incorporated into a new office, the Uthce oi 
Transportation Security, and placed under t e ssis an 


Secretary for Safety and Consumer Affairs. The new Of- 
fice has broad responsibilities covering all forms of trans- 
portation, with specific emphasis on ci\il aviation secu- 
rity, cargo security, and program development. 

Other aviation security problems. Other problems in 
this area include the theft of small planes for use in smug- 
gling narcotics and illegal drugs across the southern 
borders into the United States. 

Larger planes, operating under various subterfuges, are 
being used to transport such items as livestock, grain, and 
flowers illegally into the countr)'. 

Other Major Activities 


he Department also operates the following programs 
lat are related to Federal law enforcement and cnminal 

istice assistance activities : _ • i • u tv 

The Coast Guard, second largest entity within the De- 
artment of Transportation after the FAA, has broad and 
iversified responsibilities in law enforcement. These 
mge from cooperation with other Federal agencies to 
revention of pollution of domestic waters as well as cnme 

n the high seas. ^ u c 

The Federal Highway Administration _ (FHW A) has 
be authority to probe alleged irregularities and iinpro- 
irieties in Federal aid and direct Federal highway 

Two other administrations in the Department do en- 
gage indirectly in law enforcement activity. The Nahona 
lighway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA) issues 
variety of grants to State, county, and local law enforce- 
aent organizations, and the Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration (UMTA) has issued grants to study van- 


Federal Aviation 
Administration 


rhe Federal Aviation Administration (FA ) ‘ 

lumber of programs relating to Federal law enforceme 
tnd criminal justice assistance activities. , 

These programs center, pnmarily, on antihija.ckin, 
■fforts, induding civil aviation security and Internationa 

' otlr programs involve dmg-abuse prevention, aii 
theft and smuggling, Federal 
and information, assistance to State and 1 
ment agencies, and organized crime. 



Incidents of aerial piracy numbered 30 in FY 1971, 
of which 12 were unsuccessful attempts. This total num- 
ber of successful and unsuccessful attempts was four more 
than the previous year, but still well below the FY 1969 
record of 42. 

This development reflects the growing effectiveness of 
efforts set in motion by the President’s personal interven- 
tion in the late summer of 1970, when aircraft piracy 
reached a new high as a menace to international air 
transportation. 



Antihijacking program. Responding to the threat posed 
by the Arab guerrillas, President Nixon announced on 
September 11, 1970, actions to combat hijacking, de- 
claring that air piracy would be effectively dealt with, 
even as piracy on the high seas had been dealt with by 
the United States and other countries a century and a half 
before. The President called for: 

( 1 ) Armed Federal Government guards on flights of 
U.S. commercial air carriers; 

(2) Extension, under the control of the Department 
of Transportation, of the use of metal detection equip- 
ment and other surveillance techniques by American 
flag carriers at all gateway airports and other appropriate 
airports in the United States, and in other countries 
wherever possible; 

( 3 ) Accelerated Federal Government efforts to develop 
security measures, including new methods for detecting 
weapons and explosive devices; 

(4) Full consultation with foreign governments and 
foreign air carriers on antihijacking techniques; and 

( 5 ) More effective international antihijacking arrange- 
ments. 

The President announced that the Secretary of Trans- 
portation would direct this program and take responsi- 
bility for further proposals, working closely with the Sec- 
retaries of State, the Treasury, and Defense, and the 
Attorney General. Operational responsibility within the 
Department of Transportation for this program was as- 
signed to the Federal Aviation Administration. 


Security patrol at airport. 


Civil Aviation Security Program 


Descriptions of all those programs follow below. 

FAA was established by the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, which Congress passed . . to create a Federal 
Aviation Agency, to provide for the regulation and pro- 
motion of civil aviation in such manner as to best foster 
its development and safety, and to provide the safe and 
efficient use of the airspace by both civil and military air- 
craft, and for other purposes.” (72 Stat. 731). 

The name of the organization later was changed from 
Agency to Administration. The Department of Trans- 
portation Act made it part of that Department in 1967. 

Aerial Piracy 

The Federal Aviation Act of 1958 was amended in 1961 
to prohibit aerial piracy, and it placed FAA directly in 
the business of coping with this unlawful activity. 

As amended, the act imposes penalties ranging from 
20 years in prison to death for hijacking. It also prohibits 
the carrying of a concealed weapon aboard an aircraft, 
interfering with the aircraft crew, or relaying false infor- 
mation about hijackings. 


Air Guard Program. Starting in October 1970, the mili- 
tary services provided 800 sky marshals to assist the 300 
civilian Federal agents originally assigned to protect U.S. 
scheduled airlines w'hile civilian guards were being re- 
cruited and trained. By May 25, 1971, the last of the mili- 
tary guards were replaced by Department of the Treasury' 
Customs Security Officers. 

Almost 1,300 Customs Security Officers have been 
trained by Treasury and FAA personnel at the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury school at Fort Belvoir, Va. There 
are currently 1,100 Customs Security Officers, of whom 
750 are on duty at any given time as air guards. 

The training of Customs Security Officers, which had 
been terminated, was resumed on August 23, 1971, in 
order to increase the strength of the force to 1,500. Al- 
though no hijackings succeeded on aircraft carrying air 
guards in the 6 months from March through August 
1971, there were at least 10 serious incidents when passen- 
gers had to be restrained by the guards for attacking 
cabin attendants or for uttering threats. 

Five arrests were made aboard aircraft after hijack- 
ing announcements were made. The Air Guard Program 



Target shooting (top) in sky marshal training class. 


is still viewed as a short-term measure, hopetully to oe 
phased out within 2 years as airline and airport ground 
security provisions are strengthened. 

On September 11, 1970, the President designated the 
Secretary of Transportation to coordinate an interdepart- 
mental program to cope with the hijacking of U.S. air- 
craft, FAA, as the executive agent for the Deprtment of 
Transportation, received $28 million to pay its expenses 
and to reimburse other departments for their services. 
During FY 1971, this money was used to pay the Depart- 
ment of Defense for 800 military sky marshals, the De- 
partment of the Treasury for 1,263 Customs Secunty 
tn mndiirt sr.reenine' of nassensfers before board- 




Preboard screening procedures are in ettect at Key 
airports. This includes the use of the hijacker profile, 
magnetometer devices, and U.S. Marshal support. The 
antihijacking detection system developed by FAA screens 
passengers by means of a “profile” of behavioral traits 
common to hijackers of the past used in conjunction with 
a weapon-detecting device. 

The passenger screening program has enabled Federal 
and local law enforcement officers to effect more than 
1,500 arrests across the Nation. Arrests have involved vio- 
lations of the Aircraft Piracy Act and narcotics statutes, 
fugitives from criminal justice, bank robbers, persons who 
have entered the country illegally, and numerous other 
criminals. 


International flights. The Customs Security Officers of 
the Department of the Treasury are primarily responsi- 
ble for law enforcement assistance in the screening of 
passengers before boarding of flights to foreign points. 
These air guards spend two-thirds of their time on flight 
duty and one-third on ground security assignments. The- 
oretically, there should be 500 Customs Security Officers 
available for ground duty. In fact, however, as of Au- 
gust 26, 1971, there were only 319 officers present at the 
25 assigned airports. This was due partly to Customs Se- 
curity Officers transferring to other Customs positions in 
large numbers. 

FAA is pursuing a program whereby local police are 
utilized to support the screening program. This is essen- 
tial in view of the great number of airports in the United 
States. Local police departments are operating effectively 
at four airports at present. This program is being ex- 
panded rapidly as it is desirable to return law enforcement 
responsibilities to the local police as soon as possible. 


Weapon detection. FAA is testing a computer-assisted 
weapons detection system at Dulles International Air- 
port, which automatically screens passengers at a rate of 20 
per minute. Any metal carried by a passenger is evaluated 
by a computer capable of discriminating between a gun 
and other metal objects such as a pen, tie bar or a set of 
keys. If excess metal is detected, one alarm is sounded. A 
second alarm goes off if a gun is detected. 

Prior to undertaking the field test of the device, a 
clinical study was made to assure that the electromagnetic 
field set up by the device did not adversely affect persons 
using implanted pacemakers to regulate their hearts. 

The Department of Transportation has evaluated 18 
different weapon detection devices at its Transportation 
Systems Center, Cambridge, Mass. A report on the results 
of these objective evaluations has been issued and is being 
distributed. One important finding is that the active mag- 
netic field weapon detectors tested will not erase or dam- 
age recorded magnetic films or tapes. 


incidents. The procedures have been incorporated into 
an FAA Advisory Circular and were made available to 
airlines. FAA also plans to develop a training film on the 
subject. 


Tracing telephone calls. Presently there is no known, 
effective way to trace calls used to make bomb threats. 
It is technologically feasible, but economically discourag 
ing, given the present state of the art. Tracing is possible 
under certain conditions, and the longer the person is 
held on the line, the greater chances of success. Accord 
ingly, an attempt is being made to develop simple-to-use 
techniques for obtaining as much information as possible 
from callers and to hold them on the line as long as 
possible. Electronic switching is being investigated for 
improvements in tracing. 

Bomb detection devices. Saboteurs normally use explo 
sive devices which contain a minimum of metal. The most 
promising research had centered on ; ( 1 ) detecting char 
acteristic vapors given off by explosives; or (2) identify 
ing chemicals, principally nitrates, used in explosives or 
detonators. 

No vapor detection system has yet been found which 
is sufficiently sensitive or selective for satisfactory airline 
operational use. Gas chromatography techniques have 
been used to detect dynamite and TNT under laboratory 
conditions. The Transportation Systems Center of the 
Department of Transportation has a current project to 
try to refine this technique into a practical system. ^ 

The FAA has a contract for a detection system which 
uses a high-energy neutron beam to excite the rnolecules 
in explosives so they become radioactive isotopes, 
Preliminary tests show that it will detect those isotopp 
instantly. An operational test, licensed by the California 
Health Department as offering no health hazards is 
underway at the Los Angeles International Airport. e 
purpose of the test is to determine whether other common 
substances, such as leather, will trigger false alarms. Cost 
for this device will be approximately $40,000. 

X-ray systems for "seeing” bombs in baggage are com 
mercially available, although the inexpensive systems^wiU 
fog film. Film-safe units cost about $35,000 each. A U.b. 
Army film-safe X-ray unit was airlifted to Chicago re- 
cently and used by an airline to examine baggage 
what was judged to be a high-risk extortion and bom^b 
plot. The results of that use were highly successful. _ 

A longer- range field test program is curre^ y 
arranged between FAA and the U.S. Army ^ ^ ojna 

City, Okla., and the U.S. Postal Service at Dulles Inter- 
national Airport. 

Dogs trained to detect explosives have been tested suc- 



Device on counter is used by Bureau of Customs official for 
screening passengers for metal weapons. 


cessfully at Dulles International Airport. FAA is now 
arranging with local police units in the Washington area 
to have four dogs trained. They will be given an opera- 
tional evaluation at Washington National Airport, 
lar arrangements have been made with ^he w or 
Police Department for the use of dogs at John F. Kenne y 


5omb protection. FAA has a study underway to deter- 
nine the safest location to place a small explosive device 
AThich might be found in the cabin area of an aircratt i 
liffht. The goal is to minimize the damage to the air 
md lessen the possibility of passenger and crew ^ 

n the event of detonation. Transport aircraft manufac- 
turers are expected to assist in an analytical study wHicn 
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Security inunufll. The Interna,tion3.1 Givil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) is developing a security manual to 
assist its 120 member states in implementing the security 
specifications and practices recommended by ICAO. 

An intergovernmental advisory group met in Mont- 
real in July under U.S. chairmanship. Other participants 
were the United Kingdom, Switzerland, France, Brazil, 
the International Air Transport Association, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Airline Pilots Associations, and the 
Airport Association Coordinating Council. The advisory 
group met in Montreal again in October 1971 to review a 
final draft of the manual. 


Air cargo security. A detailed program was adopted on 
August 25, 1971, including target dates for completion of 
specific tasks. The program encompasses the following 
areas; 

□ Cargo loss reporting; 

Q Cargo accountability and documentation ; 

□ Packaging, labeling, containers, and seals ; 

□ Carrier liability, insurance, and loss claims ; 

□ Physical and procedural security measures ; 

P Personnel security measures ; 

□ Coordination of Federal programs ; 

□ Coordination of State and local government programs ; 

□ Law enforcement and criminal prosecution; 

□ Testing of experimental projects under field condi- 
tions; and 

□ Security research and dissemination of technical data. 

FAA security personnel located in the field are responsi- 
ble for assisting the airport operators, air carriers, and 
others in improving the security capabilities of more than 
500 principal airports in the United States. They will also 
make very significant contributions to the cargo security 
programs. 

Interdepartmental efforts. The Bureau of Customs has 
instituted efforts to prevent cargo theft at international 
airports of entry. A pilot project which was started at John 
F. Kennedy Airport on May 15, 1970, has significantly 
reduced such thefts. 

Under the guidance of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee for Transportation Security, with the Assistant 
Secretary of Transportation for Safety and Consumer 
Affairs as chairman, all relevant elements of the Federal 
Government are now being mobilized to reduce cargo 
thefts. 

Information network. U.S. flag carriers serve over 140 
points in about 80 countries and dependencies. Many 
hijacking and bomb threats have concerned these U.S. 
flight operations outside of the United States. The De- 
partment of State and FAA have developed procedures 
for disseminating alert notices to American embassies with 
respect to such threats. 

The purpose of disseminating such information is to 
alert Government and airline personnel to the increased 
possibility of incidents and to permit the timely use of 
measures to eliminate or reduce the opportunity for an 
attack. It is also intended to increase the likelihood that 
a criminal will be detected before the crime is actively 
underway or that he is apprehended before he can carry 
out his unlawful intentions. 


Drug Abuse Prevention 

FAA has been concerned with the involvement in narco- 
tics and drug abuse of persons in the aviation industry 
holding FAA certification, especially those holding a Pilot 
or Flight Instructor Rating. Another FAA concern is the 
use of aircraft in smuggling narcotics and drugs into the 
country. 

Intelligence points to the increased smuggling of drugs 
and narcotics by general aviation aircraft from Mexico 
and points south into the border States of Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California and also into Florida 
areas. Many of the aircraft being utilized for this purpose 
are stolen. Smuggling operations are simplified by gaps in 
radar coverage and easily accessible and remote landing 
sites. 

FAA approved a program designed to increase its 
capability to detect, investigate, and prevent narcotics 
and drug abuse affecting aviation safety. This program 
involves, to varying degrees, most staff elements and all 
supervisors in the agency. 

Various phases of the program are being implemented. 

A drug awareness committee was formed, which includes 
senior representation from the Office of Air Transporta- 
tion Security, General Counsel, Associate Administrator 
for Manpower, Office of Labor Relations, Office of Train- 
ing, Office of Aviation Medicine, and Office of Public Af- 
fairs, with the Deputy Director of Air Transportation 
Security as its chairman. 

Drug arrests. By arrangement with the FBI Identifica- 
tion Division, the Office of Air Transportation Security is 
informed of arrests in drug cases where the fingerprint 
card submitted by arresting authorities indicates the sub- 
ject is involved in aviation. 

This procedure was established in FY 1972 at the re- 
quest of the General Counsel, so that action could be 
taken against certificated pilots and flight instructors un- 
der section 61.6(a) of the Federal Aviation Regulations 
(Carriage of Narcotic Drugs, Marijuana, and Depres- 
sant or Stimulant Drugs) when conviction results. The 
program is supplemented by liaison with State and local 
law enforcement agencies to assure notification when such 
arrests occur. 

Aircraft Theft and Smuggling 

In view of the fact that the theft of aircraft and the 
smuggling of narcotics and dangerous drugs are relateti, 
FAA has been devoting extensive efforts on projects de- 
signed to improve the effectiveness of FAA and interested 
law enforcement agencies in their efforts to combat crimes 
in which aircraft are involved. 

In light of an increase in the theft of general avia- 
tion aircraft and avionics, FAA is revising and strengthen* 




ing procedures regarding law enforcement alert mes- 
sages. Alert messages are sent out by flight service stations 
to other interested FAA activities at the request of the 
FBI, Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, Bureau 
of Customs, and other Federal, State, and local agencies. 

The messages are in support of the efforts of these agen- 
cies in locating stolen aircraft or aircraft suspected of hav- 
ing been involved in some criminal act such as smuggling, 
robbery, theft, and flight to avoid prosecution. 

Federal Criminal Intelligence and 
Information Systems 

The Office of Air Transportation Security and its re- 
gional and center components perform a reciprocal in- 
telligence function with other Federal, civilian, and 
military units relating to employees, applicants for em- 
ployment, contractors to the FAA, airmen, and air car- 
riers, either currently certificated or seeking certification 
r r? \ \ 



mond, Va.; Norfolk, Va. ; and Will Rogers World 
Airport, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

In order to qualify these law enforcement agencies to 
effectively provide this support, briefings were presented 
and training for the officers involved was provided. Brief- 
ings and training included information on passenger- 
screening procedures, bomb and sabotage threat-response 
procedures, and related air transportation subjects. 

Speciafizec! Activities Against 
Organized Crime 

The Office of Air Transportation Security, in its work 
with the Federal effort against organized crime, researches 
names of individuals who are of investigatory interest 
to law enforcement entities nationwide against the air- 
men and aircraft records at the agency’s Aeronautical 
Center. 

This is done on a routine basis to ascertain whether 
those who are either known criminals appearing on the 
organized crime list or are of intelligence interest to 
another law enforcement agency are identifiable with 
currently certificated pilots and owners of aircraft. 

United States Coast Guard 

The United States Coast Guard is the primary maritime 
enforcement agency of the United States Government. 

In carrying out its law enforcement mission, the 
Coast Guard centers its activity on protecting the safety 
of ships, boats, ports, and offshore structures; enforcing 
environmental protection and conservation laws; and en- 
forcing the laws of the United States when any crime 
is committed in the territorial waters of the United States. 

The Coast Guard also provides assistance to other law 
enforcement agencies when requested by supplying in- 
formation on wanted merchant seamen, or on crimes 
discovered in the course of its investigative mission, and 
by delivering law enforcement officers to remote crime 
scenes and supporting them as required. 

Background. On August 4, 1790, Congress enacted a 
statute which empowered the President to build and equip 
not more than 10 revenue cutters to better secure the 
collection of duties imposed on goods and tonnage. 

During the next 125 years, other duties were added. 
These include (with dates of implementation) : 

Q 1797 — Enforcement of quarantine laws; 

□ 1818 — Employment of naval forces to enforce neu- 
trality laws ; 

□ 1819 — Employment of armed vessels to suppress the 
slave trade; 

□ 183 7 — Aid to distressed vessels ; 

□ 1867 — General police enforcement powers in Alaska; 

□ 1885 — Enforcement of fisheries laws; 

□ 1906 — Destruction of derelict vessels ; 

□ 1908 — Patrol of regattas; 

Q 191 0 — Regulation of motorboats ; and 

□ 1915 — Enforcement of anchorage regulations. 

In 1878, houses of refuge, previously established for the 
protection of mariners along the seacoasts by humanitar- 
ian groups, were taken over by the Federal Government, 
and the Lifesaving Service was established. In 1915, it 
was merged with the Revenue Gutter Service and the 
modern Coast Guard was born. 



Travelers pass through Customs check. 

In 1939, the Lighthouse Service was merged with the 
Coast Guard, and in 1946 the Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation became a permanent part of the 
Coast Guard. 

Executive department reorganization shifted the Coast 
Guard from the Department of the Treasury to the De- 
partment of Transportation on April 1, 1967. This trans- 
fer resulted in additional duties of bridge administration, 
vessel admeasurement, and documentation and anchorage, 
regulations. 

The Coast Guard is a military service and a branch of 
the Armed Forces of the United States. The service em- 
ploys approximately 37,000 military and 6,000 civilian 
personnel and operates some 160 aircraft, 347 ships, and 
1,300 shore units. 

Authority. As the primary maritime law enforcement 
agency of the United States, the Coast Guard receives 
broad authority to act from 14 U.S.C. 89. This statute, 
which created the general law enforcement power of the 
Coast Guard, authorizes personnel to make inquiries, 
examinations, inspections, searches, seizures, and arrests 
upon the high seas and waters over which the United 
States has jurisdiction for the “prevention, detection and 
suppression of violations of laws of the United States,” 
Additionally, other statutes specifically empower the Coast 
Guard to act in certain situations as a primary or second- 
ary law enforcement agency. 

Mission. The Coast Guard today is assigned seven major 
missions: (1) search and rescue; (2) aids to navigation; 
(3) merchant marine safety; (4) boating safety; (5) 
oceanography, meterology, and polar operations; (6) 
military preparedness and reserve training; and (7) port 
safety and law enforcement. 

This responsibility is broad, and because of the service’s 
multimission nature, it is difficult to identify what share 
of resources are used specifically in law enforcement (e.g., 
a Coast Guard vessel serving as an aid to navigation may 
be diverted to perform a search and rescue or law en- 
forcement mission). 
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Law enforcement. Law enforcement missions may be 
placed in the following categories; (1) marine traffic 
control and safety; (2) ship, boat, and offshore structure 
safety; (3) port safety and security; (4) environmental 
protection; (5) conservation; (6) criminal law; and 
( 7 ) cooperative law enforcement. 

Descriptions follow of activities performed in carrying 
out those missions. 


Marine Traffic Control and Safety 

This is primarily a Coast Guard responsibility; however, 
there are several areas within which the Coast Guard 
cooperates with other agencies. The Coast Guard and 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers cooperate to enforce regu- 
lations in harbors and anchorage grounds, and to pro- 
tect navigable waters, as well as river and harbor 
improvements. 

Section 13 of the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1899 
(33 U.S.C. 407), referred to as the Refuse Act, forbids 
the dumping of trash and refuse into navigable waters. 
This statute has often been cited in oil pollution incidents 
involving ships and shoreside facilities. Criminal or civil 
action may be taken. 

The Coast Guard makes and enforces special^ regula- 
tions in response to requests from other agencies such 
as U.S. Navy, National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, Atomic Energy Commission, various port mari- 
time authorities, and local municipal agencies. Undei 
the authority of Executive Order 10173, as amended, 
and pursuant to the Act of June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 220; 
50 U.S.C. 191), security zones may be established by 
the Coast Guard for the purpose of assisting other agen- 
cies in some important tasks. 

During rocket launching operations at Cape Kennedy, 
a security zone is established. The security zone as a 
sabotage prevention and safety measure is closed to all 
vessels and persons except those authorized by the Coast 

Under these provisions, security zones have been estab- 
lished by the Coast Guard to keep marine _ traffic out 
of that portion of the danger areas surrounding nuclear 
test sites, and to protect Federal facilities from harassment 
or sabotage from dissident groups. Violations of security 
zones can result in criminal action being taken against 

the offender. , 

Coast Guard and Federal Communications Commis- 
sion cooperation has resulted in successful prosecution of 
personnel abusing maritime distress frequencies by trans- 
mitting false emergency information. 

A United States Coast Guard cutter overtaking a stolen vessel. 
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awareness of oil pollution has resulted in effective liaison 
between many Marine Inspection Offices and local law 
enforcement agencies. This has prompted some State 
agencies to proceed unilaterally against pollution 
offenders. 

In the administration of the suspension and revocation 
proceedings (Rev. Stat. 4450) , and investigations pertain- 
ing thereto, certain acts of a criminal nature may be dis- 
covered and, if so, are subsequently referred to the ap- 


propriate law enforcement agency. 

Specifically, Rev. Stat. 4450 charges relating to the il- 
legal possession of narcotics occasionally provide Coast 
Guard investigators with information which is not readily 
available to law enforcement agencies. Close liaison be- 



tween these field offices and local authorities provides an 
exchange of information which is beneficial to law 
enforcement. 



From time to time Coast Guard personnel engaged in 
investigations of casualties have provided law enforcement 
agencies with sufficient background information regard- 
ing violations of laws not within the purview of the Coast 
Guard to enable them to take concrete action. 


Routine Coast Guard inspection of fishing vessel 
off the New England coast. 

Coast Guard forces always respond to distress calls and 
a false transmission can result in possible loss of life, not 
to mention the costs to the Government in terms of man- 


power and equipment. 

Ships, Boats, and Offshore 
Structure Safety 

Enforcing laws and regulations in this area includes 
cooperation with many other agencies. The Coast Guard 
inspects and regulates ships of the U.S. Merchant Marine 
for physical protection of crew, passengers, and cargo. 

The Office of Merchant Marine Safety cooperates with 
law enforcement agencies in several ways. For the most 
part, Coast Guard personnel are provided pertinent infor- 
mation by the Federal and local law enforcement agen- 
cies. A notable exception to this flow of information is the 
background information provided to the authorities for 
the purpose of locating persons wanted by them. 

This background information, which is provided by 
both local field offices and headquarters personnel, con- 
sists mainly of pictures, handwriting samples, and recent 
addresses. This assistance, although minimal in time and 
effort, is of considerable value, considering the transient 
pattern of merchant seamen’s lives. 

Coast Guard Marine Inspection Offices, because of 
their location and vessel-oriented contacts, are in a posi- 
tion to offer Federal and local law enforcement agencies 
assistance in locating wanted merchant seamen and, in 
some instances, to provide the law enforcement agencies 
with concrete evidence. For example, the growing public 


Port Safety and Security 

The port safety and security program is directed toward 
minimizing damage to port facilities and vessels under 
U.S. jurisdiction. This is done through a program of in- 
specting and patrolling of facilities and vessels, controlling 
movements of vessels when they present a threat from 
cargo carried, and supervising the loading of explosives 
and other hazardous cargoes. 

These efforts are directed by Coast Guard officers desig- 
nated as Captains of the Port in 55 U.S. ports. Pemomiel 
in addition to the Captain of the Port are specifically 
assigned to the port safety function in 42 of these ports. 

The primary object of the program during peacetime 
is to detect and require correction of conditions that 
might result in calamitous fire or explosion. In times of 
national emergency of war, the emphasis is placed on pre- 
venting loss through sabotage or other subversive acts. 

In 1968 and 1969, a Florida-based anti-Castro Cuban 
exile organization gained notoriety by declaring war on 
free world nations trading with Cuba. Numerous bomb- 
ings and attempted bombings were directed against free 
world merchant ships of Great Britain, Japan, Spain, and 
Mexico. These vessels were subject to attacks while calling 
at U.S. ports. Bombings and attempted bombings oc- 
curred at Miami, Jacksonville, and Tampa, Fla.; New 
Orleans, La. and San Juan, P.R. ^ ^ ^ ^ 






In cooperation with the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Coast Guard Gaptain-of-the-Port personnel con- 
ducted continuous waterside and shoreside patrols 
throughout the southeastern United States maritime re- 
gion. Foreign vessels v/ere visited, their agents and crew 
alerted to the situation, and various security measures 
put in effect. This type of activity, although routine, pre- 
vented additional bombings and assisted the FBI. 

Forces continually work closely with the Bureau of Cus- 
toms and the Immigration and Naturalization Service in 
the control of smuggling and illegal aliens. 

In FY 1970, approximately 1,400 personnel were in- 
volved in the port safety program. 

Eovirorimeintai Protection 

In addition to enforcing the provisions of the Refuse Act 
of 1899, the Coast Guard enforces oil pollution statutes. 
Although Coast Guard efforts are directed toward safety, 
prevention, and control, discharges involving negligence 
can carry criminal penalties. In all pollution cases the 
Coast Guard coordinates and supports local efforts of 
State and municipal governments. 

Conservation 

The Coast Guard enforces conservation laws which pro- 
tect wildlife or natural resources. In some cases it en- 
forces treaties or conventions to which the United States 
is a party. Sometimes this enforcement is by request of the 
agency responsible for administration of the act, but 
more often, it is because the Coast Guard is named as an 
enforcing agency in the act. 

The Coast Guard since early in the 1900’s has con- 
ducted patrols to protect the Pribilof fur seal. This was 
followed by other patrols designed to protect halibut, 
salmon, and other wildlife species. Presently there are 
about 20 laws, treaties, and agreements which require 
Coast Guard air and surface surveillance. 

In carrying out these duties the Coast Guard works 
closely with the National Marine Fisheries Service, the 
Departments of State, Justice, and the Interior, and var- 
ious State governments. The five major enforcement areas 
are the New England Coast, Mid-Atlantic Coast, North- 
west Coast, Alaska, and the West Coast of Central Amer- 
ica. In the latter area, enforcement is primarily designed 
to fulfill U.S. treaty obligations which protect the yellow- 
fin tuna. 

The early enforcement of fisheries law violations 
usually was limited to warning an intruding vessel and 
escorting it to the high seas. Diplomatic protests or viola- 
tion reports were sometimes filed with the offending ves- 
sel’s government. 

In recent years a greater concern for protection ot 
ocean resources coupled with a national and internation^ 
awareness of the importance of conservation has resulted 
in stricter enforcement. In FY 1971, 11 foreign vessels 
were seized and their masters arrested for violation oi 
conservation laws, and $240,500 in penalties were 
collected. 

Criminal Law 

Federal law ( 18 U.S.G. 7) defines the term “Special mari- 
time and territorial jurisdiction of the United States. 

Tllfiffal arms seized by Coast Guard. 


Crimes such as arson, assault, homicide, rape, robbeiyt, and 
burglaiy committed within waters of concurrent State 
and Federal jurisdiction (normally the 3-mile limit) are 
left to the particular State to adjudicate. 

These same crimes committed beyond the 3-mile limit 
but within the maritime area territorial jurisdiction of 
the United States are adjudicated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. However, other crimes such as sabotage, stow- 
ing away, searches and seizures, treason, piracy, and 
barratry are solely the responsibility of the Federal 
Government. 

The laws of the United States may be enforced in the 
territorial waters on any person or vessel, foreign or do- 
mestic. Any extensions of the effect of these laws beyond 
the territorial limits of the United States will usually ap- 
ply only to U.S. vessels and citizens. 

The Coast Guard acts as the primary law enforcement 
agency when any crime is committed on the high seas. 
The Coast Guard also supports other Federal law enforce- 
ment agencies by delivering law officers to a remote crime 
scene and supporting them as required. 

Assistance to other agencies. The extensive deplo^unent 
of Coast Guard ships, stations, and personnel, coupled 
with maritime expertise, is such that it is often called 
upon by Federal, State, and local law enforcement agen- 
cies to render assistance in a variety of law enforcement 
functions. 

Other examples of Coast Guard assistance to other 
agencies include: 

(1) In FY 1971, U.S. Customs launched a massive 
effort to stop the illegal flow of drugs and narcotics into 
the United States from Mexico. This effort, named Proj- 
ect Intercept, required extensive use of Coast Guard air- 
craft and surface vessels along the Gulf and Pacific 
Coasts. Several vessels carrying illegal drugs were appre- 
hended by the Coast Guard during this operation. 

(2) On May 13, 1971, the Coast Guard assisted Cus- 
toms in apprehending two fishing vessels arriving in San 
Francisco with 5 tons of marijuana. This is believed to 
be the largest single marijuana shipment seized. 

(3) In FY 1969, ffie Coast Guard took an active part 
in the location and identification of kidnappers in Florida. 
After ransom was paid, the kidnappers fled by boat. Coast 
Guard helicopters and surface units assisted the FBI m 
locating the boat and kidnappers. 



Cuban exile problem. Numerous Cuban exile groups, 
some outwardly militant, are in existence in southern 
Florida. Although most such organizations express dissent 
within the framework of the laws of the United States, a 
few advocate armed conflict with Cuba. On numerous 
occasions these groups have used remote areas of the 
Florida keys and Everglades as training areas and launch- 
ing sites to conduct raids on the Cuban mainland. This 
action constitutes a violation of United States neutrality 
laws. The Coast Guard conducts patrols to prevent such 
operations. 

In July 1970, the Coast Guard cutter Point Barnes 
boarded a U. S. vessel off the coast of Miami and dis- 
covered a large quantity of arms and explosives aboard. 
The vessel was enroute to Cuba for a raid. The vessel 
was seized and its crew arrested. 

Stolen vessels. Coast Guard vessels are sometimes in a 
position to apprehend stolen vessels. For example, the 
Coast Guard cutter Cape Hatteras overtook a stolen 
ketch near Catalina Island, Calif. In the ensuing action, 
the Coast Guard cutter fired a machinegun across the 
bow after the vessel refused to heave to. Finally, the 
Coast Guard cutter came alongside with grappling hooks, 
boarded, and seized the vessel. 

Assi.stance to Secret Service. Another aspect of coopera- 
tion with other enforcement agencies is Coast Guard as- 
sistance given to the United States Secret Service in the 
protection of the President and other high level officials 
of the United States and foreign governments. 

Pursuant to the authority in Executive Order 10173, 
as amended, and 50 U.S.G. 191, the Coast Guard has es- 
tablished maritime security zones in Key Biscayne, Fla., 
and San Clemente, Calif. Coast Guard vessels patrol 
these security zones on a permanent basis. Vessels at- 
tempting to enter the security area are directed away, 
and in many instances are boarded. 

Other assistance activities. There are numerous incidents 
in which the Coast Guard responds to requests for as- 
sistance from other agencies, including : 

□ Coast Guard vessels assist in searching for bodies lost 
at sea in State jurisdictional areas; 

Q Immigration and Naturalization Service and Bureau 
of Customs officials are transported to vessels lying at 
anchor for special boardings ; 

□ Coast Guard firefighting vessels assist local munici- 
palities in quelling w^aterfront fires ; 

Q Coast Guard helicopters fly Federal and State officials 
to view flood disaster areas, major pollution cases, and 
hurricane- or tornado-ravished areas; ^ 

□ Personnel from the Alcohol, Tax, and Firearm Divi- 
sion of the Internal Revenue Service are flown to re- 
mote sites in the search for illegal stills ; and. 

Q Enforcement officials of the Office of Territories, De- 
partment of the Interior, are assisted by the Coast 
Guard in remote areas of the Pacific, 


Coast Guard investigative personnel, although limited 
in jurisdiction to investigating criminal offenses by Coast 
Guard personnel, keep the FBI, Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs, and State and local police authorities 
advised when information is developed which is beneficial 
to the other agency. 

Federal Highway 
Administration 

The mission of investigating alleged irregularities and im- 
proprieties in the administration of Federal or federally 
aided highway programs is assigned to the Office of Pro- 
gram Review and Investigations of the Federal Highway 
Administration (FHWA). 

That mission is performed by the Investigations and 
Special Inquiry Division of the Office under 23 U.S.C. 
(Flighways) and related laws, including Federal aid to 
highway laws. 

Where possible violations of Federal criminal law are 
uncovered, they are referred to the Department of Justice 
for appropriate action. 

Background 

In June 1957, a unit then called the Project Examination 
Division was formed within the Department of Com- 
merce under the Bureau of Public Roads. In 1962, the 
name was changed to the Office of Audits and Investiga- 
tions, and in this form it was brought into the Depart- 
ment of Transportation in 1967. The Bureau of Public 
Roads has since become the Federal Flighway Adminis- 
tration. 

On September 17, 1969, this office was redesignated as 
the Office of Program Review and Investigations to em- 
phasize its functions more appropriately. Within this of- 
fice, the Investigations and Special Inquiry Division is the 
invitigative arm of FHWA. Investigations are made of 
allegations of irregularities such as fraud, land specula- 
tion, bribery, false statements, collusion, conflict of in- 
terest, and impropriety of action by FHWA employees. 
State or other political subdivision employees, or others. 

FY 1971 Activities 

In the performance of the investigative functions, a force 
of 14 investigative professionals with secretarial and cler- 
ical support is centralized in Washington, D. G. The in- 
vestigations are conducted throughout the United States 
from this central location. The salary and travel expenses 
for this division totaled $398,325 for FY 1971 and re- 
mained relatively constant over the previous 2 fiscal 
years. 

Assistance to States. In addition to undertaking its ordi- 
nary Federal responsibilities and obligations, the Investi- 
gations and Special Inquiry Division renders assistance to 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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various State agencies in matters of concurrent and re- 
lated interest. 

During FY 1971, joint Federal and State investigations 
resulted in State prosecutions in these instances : 

In February 1971, a State relocation assistance officer 
in the south central portion of the country was investi- 
gated by this office using State highway right-of-way per- 
sonnel and the State Bureau of Investigation. As a result, 
the employee was arrested on a State charge of causing 
a fraudulent claim to be presented. He was first sus- 
pended from employment during the investigation, re- 
signed while under investigation, and has now been sen- 
tenced to 1 year in prison (suspended), fined, and placed 
under the jurisdiction of the pardon and parole authori- 
ties after a plea of guilty. 

In March 1971, a property owner in a southern State 
was found guilty in State court of fraud in the acquisi- 
tion of property to be used in the Interstate highway sys- 
tem. He was sentenced to a teim of 1 year in prison (sus- 
pended) and fined $30,000. 

In FY 1969, FHWA employees noted a possible need 
for review of State maintenance accounts and activity in 
a northwestern State. 

As a result, the former chief accounting supervisor of 
that State was arrested on 19 counts of obtaining money 
under false pretenses. In the period 1962 to 1969, ap- 
proximately $485,000 in State funds were in question, 
and he was charged with obtaining $309,000 under false 
pretenses. Fie entered a plea of guilty and was sentenced 
to 14 years in prison. 

Also in FY 1969, a joint Federal and State investiga- 
tion in a northeastern State resulted in a State conviction 
of a principal negotiator by the State highway depart- 
ment and a property owner in connection with the ac- 
quisition of property on a Federal-aid project. The nego- 
tiator was sentenced to not less than 1 or more than 3 
years and fined $500. The property owner was sentenced 
to not less than 2 years or more than 3 years and fined 
$ 200 . 

Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 

The mission of enforcing motor carrier safety regulations 
is assigned to the Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety within 
the Federal Highway Administration. 

The Bureau works in close cooperation with State and 
local agencies in enforcing laws relating to safety of motor 
carrier operations and also regulates the transportation 
of hazardous materials in interstate or foreign commerce 
by carriers operating motor vehicles. 

The mission of carrying out motor carrier safety re- 
sponsibilities was transferred from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the Department of Transporta- 
tion by the Department of Transportation Act. 

The Bureau issues and enforces the Motor Carrier 
Safety Regulations (49 GFR Parts 390-397) which are 
promulgated under the authority of section 204 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, 49 U.S.C. 304, and pre- 
scribes requirements relating to qualifications and maxi- 
mum hours of service of employees of common and con- 
tract and private carriers by motor vehicles in interstate 
or foreign commerce, as well as the safety of the equip- 
ment they use. 

Hazardous material regulation. The Bureau also partici- 
pates in the oi^erations of the Flazardous Materials Regu- 
lations Board which, under the authority of 18 U.S.C. 
831-835 (commonly referred to as the Explosives and 


Other Dangerous Articles Act), issues regulations gov- 
erning the transportation of hazardous materials carriers 
that operate in interstate or foreign commerce (49 CFR 
Part 170-179). The Bureau is responsible for enforcing 
the hazardous materials regulations as they pertain to 
shipments by motor vehicles. 

Federal and State Cooperation 

In P.L. 89-170, enacted in 1965, Congress amended 
section 205 (f ) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 49 U.S.C. 
305(f), to authorize the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to make agreements with the various States to en- 
force the economic and safety laws of the States and the 
Federal Government regarding highway transportation. 

With the transfer of jurisdiction over highway safety to 
the Department of Transportation, the FHWA assumed 
responsibility for carrying out P.L. 89-170 as it relates to 
safety regulation. On September 19, 1967, the Federal 
Highway Administrator issued regulations providing for 
the procedures for entering into cooperative agreements 
and setting forth the general outline of the terms and 
conditions of such agreements. The regulations are now 
found in 49 CFR Part 388. 

Any State may agree with the FFIWA to enforce State 
and Federal laws relating to safety of motor carrier 
operations by filing a written acceptance of the terms of 
the standard agreement. The acceptance is usually in the 
form of a letter signed by the head of the State agency 
having jurisdiction over motor carrier safety (e.g., a pub- 
lic service commission) . A State may elect to participate 
in all or a specified part of the standard agreement. 

At present, every State, as well as the District of Co- 
lumbia, has entered into a cooperative agreement with 
FHWA. 

Information sharing. Evidence of a violation of a law or 
regulation of the State pertaining to motor carrier safety 
is transmitted to the appropriate State authority by the 
Regional Federal liighway Administrator or his designee. 
When a State official obtains evidence that a law or regu- 
lation of the Federal Government relating to motor car- 
rier safety has been violated, the information is transmit- 
ted to the appropriate FHWA Regional Administrator. 

Where a State authority so requests in writing, the 
FFIWA will obtain evidence for use by the State in the 
enforcement of the State laws and regulations concern- 
ing unsafe motor carrier operations. Evidence S 0 ‘ obtained 
is sent to the State, and the Federal investigator is made 
available when necessary to testify as a witness in en- 
forcement or other proceedings. 

Similarly, upon a request from a Regional Federal 
Highway Administrator or his designee. State authorities 
obtain evidence for use in Federal enforcement proceed- 
ings and send it to the FHWA. State law enforcement 
agents are also made available to testify in Federal en- 
forcement proceedings. 

Joint inspections and examinations. Regional Federal 
Highway Administrators are authorized to, and do, make 
agreements with State agencies for joint inspections and 
examinations of the records and equipment of motor car- 
riers and others by joint State-Federal enforcement task 
forces. Accidents involving commercial vehicles are also 
jointly investigated. Evidence gathered is freely ex- 
changed, and State and Federal law enforcement person- 
nel are available to testify in any enforcement 
proceeding arising out of a joint operation, regardless of 
whether the proceeding is Federal or State in nature. 
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Joint conferences. In addition, there are frequent joint 
conferences of staff members of the Federal and State 
agencies. The purpose of these conferences is to exchange 
information relating to the nature and authority of the 
agencies and the laws of the States and Federal Goverri- 
ment relating to transportation of both general commodi- 
ties and hazardous materials. 

Training programs. Investigators of the Bureau of Motor 
Carrier Safety are frequently instructors in State trairi- 
ing programs. State law enforcement personnel partici- 
pate in training schools and programs operated by the 
Bureau. In addition, the Bureau furnishes technical as- 
sistance to the States in such areas as the design of forms, 
the preparation of reports, and investigatory techniques. 

Investigator force. There are approximately 100 field 
investigators of the Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety. All 
of them participate in the joint Federal-State cooperative 
program. 

National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration 

Direct assistance to State and local police agencies in car- 
rying out their traffic law enforcement functions is pro- 
vided by the National Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration (NFITSA). 

This agency operates programs which provide financial 
support for police traffic patrols; upgrade police depart- 
ment recordkeeping; establish police training programs, 
provide police training equipment ; fund police communi- 
cations, helicopters, and mobile equipment; improve traf- 
fic court administration; and rehabilitate drivers who 
have a drinking problem. 


The NHTSA originally was established as the National 
Highway Safety Bureau and was part of the Federal High- 
way Administration. In 1970, it was transferred from 
FFIWA and established as a separate administration 
within the Department of Transportation. It enforces 
appropriate provisions of the National Traffic and Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 718), as amended; 
of the Highway Safety Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 731), as 






Police helicopter over Pennsylvania highway. 


amended; and of other relevant laws. It has a mandate 
from Congress to reduce the number of deaths and in- 
juries resulting from traffic accidents on the highways of 
the Nation. 


Total resources made available by the Congress to fund 
the responsibilities of the Highway Safety Act of 1966 for 
FY 1971 were $91,800,000; 361 persons were employed 
to administer this act. 


Police Traffic Patrols 

NHTSA conducts a program of support for additional 
manpower for police departments to help them cope with 
traffic problems. 

Funding for the program is provided under section 402 
of P.L. 89-564. 

NHTSA urges participating police departments to 
bring about reductions in traffic accidents by concen- 
trating on those violations of law which cause traffic ac- 
cidents, and by identifying statistically where manpower 
needs are greatest and at what times of day manpower 
is most needed. 

Since greater numbers of serious traffic accidents occur 
during evenings and hours of darkness, the bulk of man- 
power financed under these programs is aimed at this time 
frame. 

A specific statistic indicating that a reduction in both 
traffic accidents and crime-related activity can be at- 
tained has been developed by the Flint, Mich., Police De- 
partment. Twenty-eight new men assigned to a tactical 
traffic squad increased contacts with motorists over and 
above the previous effort of patrol and traffic units. Dur- 
ing the first year of operation, members of the tactical 
squad made 205 wanted-felon arrests — more than all 
other divisions in the department during the same period. 

Three additional sites (Sacramento, Calif., El Paso, 
Tex., and Chattanooga, Tenn.) have been selected to 
demonstrate that selective assignment and enforcement 
do reduce traffic accidents. As part of the evaluation 
process, the effect of additional men working in specific 
locations will be measured against previous data related 
to crimes occurring during similar periods. 

Other programs funded in 26 States have increased 
total manpower on the street. A total of 132 projects 
ranging in size from one to as many as 14 men now patrol 
streets and highways in selected communities. 

Police Recordkeeping 

NHTSA encourages police departments to upgrade qual- 
ity and quantity of records data. The thrusit is at State 
levels with direction to develop and implement statewide 
uniform reporting of traffic-related data, traffic accidents, 
violations, adjudication of cases, incompetent or mentally 
disturbed drivers, and condition of vehicles. 
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Many of the more than 400 records projects funded 
have enabled police agencies to tie in with the Law En- 
forcement Telecommunications System (LETS) and the 
National Grime Information Center (NGIC) . This ready 
access to crime information related to wanted persons and 
property has increased the number of felony charges made 
by police personnel in the course of routine apprehensions 
for traffic violations. 

Since traffic and crime records are so closely iriter- 
related, both the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration’ (LEAA) and NHTSA have joined forces fre- 
quently to fund records projects that upgrade both aspects 
of this data bank. Currently, West Virginia and Iowa are 
developing statewide integrated traffic records and crimi- 
nal justice information systems with the assistance of 
LEAA and NHTSA. 


Police Training 

One of the great weaknesses of police services is the lack 
of trained personnel. 

Many police departments which in the past could not 
provide training opportunities now find it possible under 
NHTSA programs. 

Training under these programs is oriented toward in- 
vestigations of traffic accidents. But the same principles 
apply in those situations as in situations involving viola- 
tions of criminal law. 

A review of course curricula for recruits or in-service 
training shows that approximately 90 percent of the sub- 
jects listed are applicable to traffic or crime response. 
Approval of training projects has a high priority within 
NHTSA. In the past 3 years more than 50 percent of all 
funding available to police agencies, approximately $24 
million, has been spent for training. 

State and community training programs have provided 
these courses for 18,340 officers. This training involved 
recruit and in-service, as well as supervisory and admin- 
istrative courses. 

Course length. Course length ranges from 20 to 600 hours. 
The longer training courses are usually provided for State 
police, but the need for qualified officers is as great in 
metropolitan areas and the larger municipalities. 

Minnesota has developed a program that is an out- 
standing example of what can be done to provide train- 
ing for all police departments in communities of more 
than 5,000. This program started in 1969 ancl will attain 
its objective of presenting 140 hours of training to each 
officer by 1973. 

Since most police departments cannot spare manpower 
for extended periods to attend training programs, this 
training is conducted in 40-hour blocks annually. This 
approach will enable Minnesota to meet training require 
ments identified in the Police Traffic Services Standard. 

Training other than that provided by the departments 
has also been utilized. Training programs conducted by 
universities have been attended by 861 officers. 

This training is primarily directed toward operational 
and first-line supervisory personnel. However, police de- 
partments are developing an awareness of the need to 
prepare staff and administrative personnel and have been 
sending command officers, at an accelerated rate, to train- 
ing programs of 4 to 9 months in duration. 

Training academies. NHTSA has funded construction 
of six training academies. 


California, which has the largest project funded, will 
provide training to all departments within the State. A 
building for this purpose makes it possible to operate on 
a year-round basis, making training available to more 
officers than was previously possible. 

South Carolina’s academy is a jointly funded project 
with LEAA. Specific training programs are conducted 
with emphasis either toward crime or traffic. Again, this 
new academy will enable South Carolina to train officers 
who in the past did not have an opportunity to attend. 

Police Training Equipment 

More than 175 training equipment projects have been 
funded by NHTSA. Included are video cameras, projec- 
tors, film, and other training aids. 

Video cameras especially have application for traffic 
and crime work. They provide filmed evidence of drivers 
under the influence of alcohol as well as a record of *.-t- 
total crime or traffic accident scene. Voice recorders op- 
erated in conjunction with the camera may be used for 
recording questioning of suspects and witnesses. 

Films of accidents or crime scenes are frequently used 
in training programs. This assists students in learning 
proper techniques of investigation and in criticizing the 
work portrayed in the film. 


Police Communications 

NHTSA has funded communication projects for 355 
State and community police departments. Justification 
for this funding was that it would provide faster response 
time to traffic accidents. Improved communication also 
reduces response time to any police assistance request. 

Additionally, 796 walkie-talkies have been purchased 
with NHTSA funds. These units make it possible for 
police officers away from their vehicles to be contacted 
by base stations and to respond. 

Foot patrols are reachable with proper communma- 
tions, making them more effective in crime suppression, 
as well as available for point and intersection traffic con- 
trol as needed. 


Police Helicopters 

Interest shown by the States and some local political sub- 
divisions in operating helicopters for traffic supervision is 

Original applications for grants had justifications that 
indicated they would be used specifically for traffic, while 
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activity reports showed much of the total flight time was 
spent on crime-related incidents. Any police administra- 
tor, when confronted with a police incident, will use all 
available manpower and equipment to meet a situation. 
This is exactly what has been happening — diversion of 
helicopters from trafflc to crime incidents. 

NHTSA has purchased 44 helicopters, which have had 
limited success in traffic supervision. Primarily, they have 
contributed to lifesaving, when used to evacuate persons 
injured in traffic, and to enforcement of speeding laws. 

They have been used to apprehend fleeing bank rob- 
bers, to tail vehicles leaving crime scenes, to light areas 
and search for wanted persons, for surveillance of roof- 
tops, and for overseeing riot areas and filming the events. 

Helicopters have a mission in police work; however, 
it cannot be justified, on a cost basis, that they be as- 
signed to one phase of police work alone. They must be 
assigned as an all-purpose unit available on the basis 
of need. 

With the above comment noted, NHTSA and LEAA 
have funded one helicopter for San Antonio, Tex. Re- 
ports confirm that the total activity is an even mix of traf- 
fic supervision and crime-control activity. 



court procedures and manuals in several of these States 
and in Colorado and New Jersey. 

To assist in implementing study recommendations and 
preparing manuals, some of these jurisdictions have hired 
traffic court administrators to work with their State court 
administrator’s offices. 

NHTSA has also supported the establishment of new 
courts in Puerto Rico, New Jersey, and Oregon by par- 
ticipating in the cost of personnel and facilities. 

Driver improvement schools for violators are funded 
through courts in Dallas and El Paso, Tex., and Sullivan 
County, Tenn. The expenses of judges attending Ameri- 
can Bar Association Regional Traffic Court Programs 
also are defrayed under these projects. 

Another project is the State of Washington traffic 
court administrator in-service training course. It consists 
of a 5 -day court administration training course, attended 
by 50 traffic court clerks under the sponsorship of the 
Washington administrator for the courts. 

Some of these courts are responsible for both traffic 
and other cases requiring adjudication. Funds committed 
in this program area are $1,803,152. 

Alcohol Safety Action Program 

Nine Alcohol Safety Action Program (ASAP) sites be- 
came operational during FY 1971. NHTSA provided 
demonstration funds in the amount of $15,579,576. The 
goals are to identify drinking drivers and to utilize official 
agencies to rehabilitate those with drinking problems. 

One of the key elements in ASAP is employment of 
additional manpower to patrol streets and highways. 
A total of 43 men are assigned to these nine projects. 

One of the conditions of these projects is that person- 
nel will work when the greatest number of alcohol- 
related traffic accidents occur. Analysis of accident data 
has identified the hours of 8 p.m. to 4 a.m. as that time 
period. 

This time frame coincides with the time when many 
crimes against persons and property occur. With addi- 
tional manpower operating during those hours they 
should affect the crime rate in their jurisdictions. 

Funds for the enforcement aspect of these programs 
amount to $3,555,000. 

Twenty additional sites will become operational dur- 
ing FY 1972 and increase the number of police officers 
substantially. 

Urban Mass 

Transportation Administration 

The Urban Mass Transportation Administration 
(UMTA) funds two study projects aimed at reducing 
robberies and assaults on bus drivers and at preventing 
vandalism of public transit property and violence to 
passengers. 

UMTA administers the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 302; 49 U.S.G. 1601 et seq.), as 
amended. The purposes of the act include assisting in 
developing improved mass transportation facilities, equip- 
ment, techniques, and methods; UMTA considers ve- 
hicle and passenger security part of that mission. 

UMTA originally was established as part of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development and was 
transferred to the Department of Transportation in 1968. 

UMTA received appropriations of $230,825,000 in 
FY 1971. It employs 187 persons. 
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FY 1971 Activities 

UMTA funded two projects in FY 1971 which related to 
Federal law enforcement and criminal justice assistance 
activities. 

Bus robberies. The first is a study of robberies of and 
assaults on bus drivers. It was conceived in 1967, follow- 
ing numerous bus robberies and driver murders. The Ala- 
meda-Contra Costa Transit District of Oakland, Calif., 
applied for a grant to determine the causes, scope, and 
remedies for the problem. The project was funded orig- 
inally by the Urban Transportation Administration of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, and 
continued after UMTA moved into the Department of 
Transportation. The project was funded with a Federal 
grant of $206,092 and a $103,046 non-Federal contribu- 


tumstiles for fare enforcement. 

(b) Use of paid riders as monitors on high-traific, 
high-risk runs, such as school trips. 

(c) Use of cameras on low- traffic mns to record 
each passenger who boards. 

(4) It was found that a number of technological and 
operational countermeasures that have been either in- 
stalled or proposed by some transit properties are only 
marginally useful at best, including; alarms, weapons, 
two-way radios, and bus locators. 

(5) Reliance on the police to apprehend sufficient 
numbers of bus criminals to deter bus crimes does not 
appear to be an effective strategy. 

(6) Transit systems can take passive measures to re- 
duce the crime problem, including improved driver train- 
ing and intensive community-relations efforts, particularly 
among the disadvantaged. 





Mass transit facility in median strip of expressway in 
Chicago, 111. 


tion. The study was carried out by the Stanford Institute 
of Research and the University of California. 

The primary objective of the study was to develop an 
understanding of the nature and causes of robbery and 
assault of bus drivers and to propose and evaluate poten- 
tial solutions to those problems. 

The overall method of approach for the study was 
to use criminological research methods to determine the 
exact nature of robberies and assaults against bus drivers, 
and then to evaluate a series of possible solutions in terms 
of technical feasibility, cost, effectiveness in reducing 
crime, and acceptability to transit management, to drivers, 
and to the riding public. 

The final report, delivered in December 1970, came 
to the following conclusions and made the following 
recommendations : 


(1) The installation of exact fare systems has resulted 
in solving the robbery problem, but has left a residua 
assault problem that must be dealt with by other means. 
Exact fare systems have gained acceptance by the public. 


drivers, and management. . 

(2) Bus robberies are economically rather than racially 

motivated even though bus riders are overwhelmingly 
minority-group members. Driver assaults are generally 
committed by persons from deprived cultural back- 
grounds and a depressed economic base, ^ 

(3) Three suggested countermeasures, in addition t 

exact fare, appear promising; ; , ^ ^ 

(a Physical barriers, such as shields beti^jen 
drivers and passengers, particularly when accompanied by 



Bus in District of Columbia vandalized by arson. 
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Judicial Branch 


Administrative Office 
of the 

United States Courts 


The Aclirunistrative. 0(Bcc of the United States Courts 
compiles statistics on wiretapping' by Federal and State 
law enforcement agtmeies, administers the Criminal Jus- 
tice Act of 196‘f, supervises the Federal Probation Serv- 
ice, compiles statistics on Federal criminal cases, and 
suian'vises and administers the F'edcral court system 
}>'(m orally. 

The Administrative Oflice was created by the Act of 
Gongniss of August 7, 19!h) (.Ti Stat. 1223; 23 U.S.C. 
601). It is the administrative arm of the Federal judici- 
ary and, as such, is supervised l)y the Judicial Conference 
of” the United States, which has administrative responsi- 
bility for tlie Fedt'ral court system. 

Duties. Among its administrative duties, the Administra- 
tive OfFicn. in’c.pares and administers the budget for Fed- 
eral courts and hamlh's special matters relating to supplies 
and ([uarlers for the courts; supervises the adminis- 
tration of tlie Bankruidc'.y A(:t; and exercises general su- 
penwision ov('r cleru’aJ, administrative, and other court 
personucl. Including probation ofFicers and U.S. Magis- 
trates. T’lie; Administrative OlTicc^ also has duties in con- 
nection with implementing the Criminal Justice Act of 
1964, as amended, and (a)mi,)iling statistics on wiretap ap- 
plications ac'tcd upon by lu'.dcu’al and State judges. 


Wiretapping 

In aa«r<Umce with 1!) U.S.C. every Pederal 

and State judge is rcc|nircd to fdc a written report with 
the Director of the Administrative Office on each appli- 
cation made to him for an order authorizing the inter- 
ception of a wire or oral communication. ^ 

Prosecuting officials who have authotized .ipp icaions 
for intercept' orders arc required to file ^reports m Janu- 
ary of each year setting forth various information con- 
cerning the communications that were actua y inter- 
cepted, the cost of the intercepts, and the results of the 
intercepts in terms of arrests, trials, convictions, and the 
number of motions to suppress the use of the intercepts. 
All records ai’C kept on a calendar year basis. 

In the 12-month period ending December 31, 19/U, 
there were 596 reports on applications for intercept or 
clers made to Federal and State judges, o origma ap 
plications were denied. Of the 596 granted, 182 were 
signed by Federal judges and 414 were signed by State 
judges. State judges in New York 
tion orders, 52 percent of all orders signe y 

596 applications filed during 

301 appltoi^s filed duri ng 1969 and 174 applications 

Statue at Supreme Court of the United States. 


filed from June 20, 1968, when the provisions of the act 
became effective, to December 31, 1968. 

Prosecuting officials report that wiretaps installed in 
1970 in accordance with court approval resulted in inter- 
cepted conversations ranging in frequency from one 
every day to 308 per day. The average number of persons 
intercepted by orders where an interception took place 
was 44; the average number of conversations overheard 
by these orders was 656. Total cost of an intercept in 
terms of manpower, equipment, and other costs ranged 
from $14 to $146,300 for an average cost of $5,534. 


Criminal Justice Act 


The Administrative Office administers the Criminal Jus- 
tice Act of 1964 (P.L. 88-455) . 

The act compensates counsel appointed by the court 
for indigent defendants in Federal criminal cases in the 
pretrial, trial, and appellate stages. It also provides pay- 
ment for investigations, experts, and other services. 

Congress amended the act in 1969 to provide for a pub- 
lic defender service for any Federal judicial district that 
desired to establish one. In the alternative, the amend- 
ments authorized establishment of a community public 
defender organization operating either on a fee basis or 
on grants approved by the Judicial Conference. 

The amendments also extended coverage of the act to 
ancillary and other proceedings and increased fee and 
total compensation provisions. 
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Probation Service is subject to primary control by the 
Federal district courts which it serves. 

,The work of the Probation Service is carried out by a 
staff of 614 officers in 188 field offices. They serve 90 dis- 
trict courts in 50 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. 

During the fiscal year, 61,497 investigations of all types 
were made by the Federal Probation Service. The number 
of presentence investigations in FY 1971 was 9.5 percent 
higher than in FY 1970. A total of 41,463 investigations 
was made for the courts and the remainder for the Bureau 
of Prison institutions, the United States Board of Parole, 
United States Disciplinary Barracks, and for U.S. attor- 
neys in juvenile matters. 

The number of persons received for supervision dur- 
ing FY 1971 was 24,577, compared with 21,821 in FY 

1970, an increase of 12.6 percent. During FY 1971, the 
daily per capita cost of Federal probation supervision was 
$1.13 a day, or $412.68 per year. The average cost per 
person served during the year is estimated at $227.12. 

During FY 1971, several legislative and administrative 
changes were made in regard to procedures and practices 
for the supervision of parolees and probationers. 

In addition, a program for supervised aftercare for 
narcotic addicts was in effect, and two research projects 
were conducted. 

Reports on those activities follow. 

Community Treatment Centers. The Division of Proba- 
tion collaborated with the Bureau of Prisons in drafting 
legislation to open facilities of Community Treatment 
Centers operated by the Bureau of Prisons to persons 
on parole, probation, and mandatory release. It is ex- 
pected that this new resource available to the coui'ts 
will result in improved handling of many offenders in 
the community without the need for institutional 
confinement. 

Parole standards. In FY 1971, new standards were pro- 
mulgated for the supervision of persons on parole. This 
culminated several years of work by members and staff of 
the Board of Parole, the Division of Probation, and a com- 
mittee of chief probation officers. The new standards will 
assist the probation officer in determining the degree of 
supervision he should exercise over each case to achieve 
the twin objectives of protecting the community and as- 
sisting the parolee to become a law-abiding, productive 
person. 

Transfer of jurisdiction. The Committee on the Admin- 
istration of the Probation System, a committee of seven 
Federal judges appointed by the Chief Justice of the 
United States to give policy guidance to the Judicial Con- 
ference regarding the Federal Probation Service, recom- 
mended that the Judicial Conference adopt a new transfer 
of jurisdiction policy. The Committee recommended that, 
whenever a probationer moves from one judicial district to 
another, jurisdiction be transferred concurrently with 
probation supervision. This policy is expected to enhance 
the effectiveness of probation supervision and save the ex- 
pense of returning alleged violators to the original juris- 
diction for revocation proceedings. 

Narcotic addict rehabilitation. Probation officers provide 
community supervision for narcotic addicts treated under 
Title II of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act. In FY 

1971, 408 persons had been released to aftercare, a pro- 
gram combining close supervision by the probation officer 
and intensive counseling in a suitable clinic. 


Although the program is too new for conclusive eval- 
uation, it appears that institutional programs followed 
by intensive and complementary post-release community 
services can have a significant impact on rehabilitating 
narcotic addicts. 

Research. For the past 2 years, the Division of Probation, 
in conjunction with four field offices, has conducted a re- 
search project for low-risk offenders. Go-sponsors include 
the Division of Procedural Studies and Statistics of the 
Administrative Office and the Federal Judicial Center, 
which is the research and training arm of the Federal 
judiciary. 

Using objective criteria and psychological testing, it 
was possible to identify a substantial number of individ- 
uals who represent a low risk of violation of probation and 
parole. 

These individuals were assigned to large caseloads, 
averaging more than 300 cases each. More than 1,600 
cases are now under the supervision of five officers in four 
districts — Central California, Eastern Michigan, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. Although each officer 
handles many more cases than a normal probation officer, 
the violation rate is nominal. 

The major benefit of this program is the reduction 
of caseloads of other officers who can now work more 
closely with the difficult and more demanding cases. Ex- 
perience seems to indicate that the most intensive service 
might better be applied to intermediate risk offenders 
where the likelihood of effecting positive change is much 
greater. 

Another experimental study is the Probation Officer- 
Case Aide Project. This is a 3-year experimental field 
study of the use of part-time paraprofessionals in proba- 
tion and parole supervision. The project, which is being 
conducted at the Federal probation office in Chicago, 
began in October 1968 and terminated in December 1971. 
Sponsored by the University of Chicago Center for Studies 
in Criminal Justice, the project is supported by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Mental Flealth and the Federal Judi- 
cial Center. 

The action phase of the project terminated on May 31, 
1971. A total number of 161 persons in the experimental 
group were supervised by 53 probation officer assistants 
who in turn were supervised by two probation officers. 
Final data analysis, in progress at the close of the fiscal 
year, were to be made available in FY 1972. 

Federal Criminal Cases 

The Administrative Office maintains statistics on Fed- 
eral criminal cases through examination of the dockets 
of Federal courts. 

FY 1971 totals are reported here. 
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Cases docketed. A total of 41,290 criminal cases was 
docketed in FY 1971, an 8.4 percent increase over the 
previous fiscal year. The percentage rise in different of- 
fense categories was uneven. For example, bank robbery, 
narcotics, and weapons law violations were sharply up 
whereas auto theft and migratory bird violations showed 
a marked decrease. 

Bank robbery cases. Since FY 1961, bank robbery prose- 
cutions have risen by 433 percent, and 29 percent since 
FY 1970. Since FY 1961, cases involving the use of fire- 
arms rose 900 percent; most of 'this increase occurred in 
FY 1970 and FY 1971 as a result of the gun control pro- 
visions of the Omnibus Grime Control Act of 1970. Viola- 
tions relating to escape from custody, aiding and abetting 
escape, failure to appear in court, and bail jumping rose 
423 percent since FY 1961, from 238 in FY 1961 to 1,245 
inFY 1971. 

Narcotic cases. In FY 1971, there was a 33 percent rise in 
narcotic drug law cases over FY 1970. A new law, the 
Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act 
of 1970, accounted for some of the increase. The act was 
signed into law on May 1, 1971, 2 months before the 
close of the fiscal year. In those 2 months, 309 cases, in- 
cluding 127 marijuana cases, 141 narcotic cases, and 41 
controlled substances (depressants and stimulants) cases, 
were docketed. Altogether, in FY 1971, 4,679 narcotic and 
drug abuse violations were recorded. 

Draft cases. The most substantial increase, both in per- 
centage and numbers, was for violations of the Selective 
Service Act. There were only 251 prosecutions under tha 
act in FY 1961. In FY 1971 there were 4,539, a 1,708 
percent increase. 

Auto theft cases. Auto theft charges have decrea.sed 
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Executive Office of the President 


Office of 

Economic Opportunity 


A broad attack on basic conditions that may cause crime 
and specific programs aimed directly at crime reduction 
and prevention were carried on in FY 1971 by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity (OEO) . 

The broad attack was made on conditions of poverty 
which persist in many neighborhoods and areas through- 
out the Nation. Those neighborhoods and areas often 
have high rates of illiteracy, unemployment, and other 
factors which may be involved in generating criminal 
conduct. 

The specific programs range from rehabilitation proj- 
ects for narcotic addicts and chronic dmg abusers to 
training for inmates of correctional institutions and a 
number of programs aimed at reducing juvenile 
delinquency. 

Background. OEO was established in the Executive Office 
of the President by the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 (78 Stat. 508 ; 42 U.S.G. 2701 ) . 

Congress gave OEO the following mandate: “[E]limi- 
nate the paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty in this 
Nation by opening to everyone the opportunity for edu- 
cation and training, the opportunity to work, and the 
opportunity to live in decency and dignity.” 

Resources. Congress appropriated $1,323,400,000 for 
programs administered by OEO in FY 1971. Appropri- 
ations for the same programs for previous fiscal years 
were $1,194,300,000 for FY 1970 and $1,064,900,000 for 
FY 1969. 

Evaluation. All OEO programs operate in an environ- 
ment of experimentation. The purpose is to identify and 
improve programs and projects that are productive and 
to eliminate those that will not make a substantial con- 
tribution to the elimination of poverty. 

Continuous evaluation of programs and projects is 
therefore, along with the provision of assistance to pro- 
ductive projects, itself a major, essential program in the 
fulfillment of OEO’s mission. OEO is not committed to 
project forms that do not prove themselves. Support is 
continuously redirected towards those that demonstrate 
the most substantial potential for success. 


Broad Attack on Crime 

The mandate of Congress to OEO is to attack the roots 
of poverty in the Nation. 

Implicit in that mandate is a charge to help reduce 
and prevent crime in poor areas and neighborhoods. 
Those areas and neighborhoods often have high crime 
rates. Poor neighborhoods in the inner city, in particular. 


often have high rates of juvenile delinquency and nar- 
cotics traffic. 

Yormg people living there may be drawn into a cycle 
of criminal activity in their teenage years. They may de- 
velop criminal records. Education and employment may 
be foreclosed to them, for all practical purposes. 

OEO programs in FY 1971 attempted to attack the 
basic conditions of such neighborhoods. In a real sense, 
nearly all OEO programs were aimed to some degree at 
attacking the causes of crime and at reducing and pre- 
venting the potential for crime. 

The Director of OEO is empowered, by section 221 of 
the act, to provide financial assistance to community ac- 
tion agencies and other public or private nonprofit 
agencies for the planning, conduct, administration, and 
evaluation of community action programs and compon- 
ents and limited purpose projects or programs. Congress 
required that at least $328.9 million of OEO s total 
appropriation be made available in FY 1970 and again 
in FY 1971 for programs authorized under this section. 

Following are descriptions of OEO program areas 
which, while not specifically directed at crime reduction 
or prevention, could be viewed as attacking the root 
causes of crime. 


New jobs. Job development, placement, and followup 
programs and projects seek new job openings tha,t will 
provide employment for poor people, place people in ap- 
propriate jobs, and counsel individuals after they have 
been placed in a job. Funding in FY 1969 was 
$6,065,000; in FY 1970, $7,942,000; and in FY 1971, 
$10,841,000. 


Skills. Manpower program intake, assessment, and pro- 
gram placement projects measure individuals to deter- 
mine current skill levels and the potential for acquiring 
additional skills. Participants are placed in prevoca 
tional or vocational training jobs, or job placement sew- 
ices. Funding in FY 1969 was $5,815,000; in FY 1970, 
$3,493,000; and in FY 1971, $3,944,000. 


Vocational training. Prevocational training projects 
prepare individuals for assuming the responsibilities of 
participating in vocational training projects. VocaUonal 
training projects help individuals become competitive in 
the labor market through specific job 
ing in FY 1969 was $9,417,000; in FY 1970, $10,333,000, 
and in FY 1971, $8,247,000. 

OIC. Opportunities Industrialization Centers are man 
power training programs that provide a complete range 
of activities for underemployed and unemploye men an 
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women. In FY 1969, funding was $4,613,000; in FY 

1970, $4,773,000 ; and $5,152,000 in FY 1971. 

Direct employment. Direct employment projects provide 
work and training programs, focusing especially on the 
chronically unemployed. Funding levels were $161,000 
in FY 1969; $1,128,000 in FY 1970; and $918,000 in FY 

1971. 

School-age education. School-age education programs 
provide guidance, testing, and counseling; tutorial .and 
remedial education; cultural activities, including partici- 
pation in and exposure to the creative and performing 
arts; curriculum and facility development; special educa- 
tion programs ; and other education programs or services. 
Funding in FY 1969 was $5,747,000; in FY 1970, 
$4,856,000; and in FY 1971, $5,375,000. 

Adult education. Adult education projects teach English 
as a second language and offer basic literacy training and 
other educational services to adults. In FY 1969, funding 
was $2,797,000; in FY 1970, $8,826,000; and in FY 1971, 
$8,363,000. 

Emergency assistance. Emergency financial assistance 
programs provide loans or grants to meet immediate and 
urgent individual and family needs, including housing, 
clothing, and employment-related needs. Funding levels 
were $28,000 in FY 1969; $28,000 in FY 1970; and 
$86,000 in FY 1971. 

Youth development. Youth development programs, in- 
itiated in May 1970, stress the active participation of poor 
youth, 14-25 years of age, in the planning, operation, and 
evaluation of programs designed to serve them. These 
programs deal with employment, economic development, 
education, recreation, police-youth relations, cultural en- 
richment, and various other youth activities. Funding in 
FY 1969 was $33,663,000; in FY 1970, $30,792,000; and 
in FY 1971, $32,005,000. 

Recreation. Recreation programs provide recreation for 
the poor on a year-round or nearly year-round basis. Pro- 
gram funding in FY 1969 was $1,010,000; in FY 1970, 
$1,286,000; and in FY 1971, $448,000. 

Economic development. Economic development pro- 
grams are designed to stimulate economic development 
in the community. Among other things, these programs 
are concerned with businesses and services operated by 
local individuals and groups, the location of outside 
industry in the community, tourism projects, and the 


development of natural resources. Funding in FY 1969 
was $1,929,000; in FY 1970, $6,981,000; and in FY 1971, 
$13,809,000. 

Crime Reduction Programs 

OEO operated in FY 1971 several programs aimed di- 
rectly at the reduction or prevention of crime. 

Descriptions of those programs and the activities sup- 
ported by them follow in this chapter. 

The programs fall into two broad categories: pilot, 
research or demonstration programs, and operational 
programs. 

Criminal Penalties 

The misappropriation of money, funds, assets, or property 
which is the subject of any grant or contract of assistance 
pursuant to the Economic Opportunity Act is a Federal 
crime (42 U.S.C. 2703). 

Information, allegations, or complaints about misuse 
of Federal grant funds may be received from outside 
OEO or developed by OEO investigations of its programs 
and projects. 

OEO refers to the Department of Justice for appropri- 
ate disposition any such matter. There were 27 such refer- 
rals in FY 1971. 


Research and Demonstration 

The research and demonstration programs include Project 
NewGate (an educational program for inmates in cor- 
rectional institutions) ; a motivational training program 
for inmates scheduled for release from a Federal reforma- 
tory; a variety of experimental youth programs; and a 
Pilot District Project aimed at improving police-com- 
munity relations. 

Project NewGate 

Since 1967, OEO has funded Project NewGate, an experi- 
mental educational program for inmates in correctional 
institutions. It is funded under section 232 of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. 

NewGate applies a rational and responsible approach 
to reintegration of inmates into society. It incorporates 
three basic principles : counseling and intensive technical 
or educational preparation prior to release ; a post-release 
program of counseling, guidance, and therapeutic sup- 
port; and continuation of the education and skill training 
program. 

Individual components of NewGate are not totally in- 
novative. NewGate’s uniqueness consists of linking its 
components into a comprehensive approach. These as- 
pects include release time or furlough for student-inmates, 
social and cultural activities not usually available in a 
prison, and job placement. 

The fundamental operating principle is to involve 
community people and resources with the correctional 
programs and thereby develop community-based systems 
into which the student-inmates can move upon final re- 
lease. Support from the prison is continued in this post- 
release community phase. 

NewGate has operated pilot programs in four State 
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and two Federal institutions. Most of its emphasis has 
been on post'secondary education, but in practice it also 
provides Adult Basic Education (ABE), General Ecjuiva- 
lency Diploma (GED) , and vocational skills traininej. 
Approximately 25 percent of the effort has had a non- 
degree emphasis. During the in-prison phase, participants 
are immersed in an 8-hour-a-day program, uninterrupted 
by normal institutional work. These projects are admin- 
istered apart from the corrections establishment, except 
for one project that is changing over to institutional 


Kentucky. Kentucky NewGate works with the young 
(16-24-year-old) inmates of a Federal Youth Center. 


OEO funded the original NewGate program in Oregon 
in 1967. Since that time, five additional programs have 
been financed. These programs operate in various types 
of institutions and with varying prison inmate populations. 

OEO has spent $3,045,213 on all NewGate projects 
since FY 1969. The total for each year is: FY 1969 
$706,370; FY 1970, $1,171,486; and FY 1971, $1,167,357! 

Project Operations 


The average age of the students is less than 20 years and 
the average length of commitment is 13 months. Because 
this Youth Center is the Federal institution for youthful 
offenders from all States east of the Mississippi River, 
aftercare is more complex for this NewGate than for 
the State programs. The grantee is the University of Ken- 
tucky Research Foundation, Lexington, Ky., and the 
prison involved is the Ashland Federal Youth Center, 
Ashland, Ky. 


Brief descriptions of NewGate projects follow. 

Colorado. Colorado NewGate works with inmates at 
the Federal Youth Center for youthful offenders from all 
States west of the Mississippi River. This is the newest 


Minnesota. Minnesota NewGate operates in a State 
refomatory with young prisoners, 18 to 23 years old. In- 
cluded are American Indian men at the City Workhouse. 
The University of Minnesota has asked NewGate to take 
charge of the university’s program of on-campus study 
for inmates in all State penal institutions, including those 
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without NewGate programs. The grantee is the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., and the prison 
involved is the St. Cloud Reformatory, St. Cloud, Minn. 

New Mexico. New Mexico NewGate students are located 
in a maximum security institution whose inmate popula- 
tion averages between 26 and 28 years of age. This is 
the only coed project and has five women participating 
in the inside program at the penitentiary. The grantee is 
Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, N. Mex., and 
the prison involved is the Penitentiary of New Mexico, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Oregon. Oregon NewGate students progress from a 
maximum security prison through study release at a cen- 
ter on campus to complete independence after parole or 
discharge. Of three students who graduated in the sum- 
mer of 1970, one graduated with honors. Eleven NewGate 
students with more than 100 hours each have grade-point 
averages more than 3.0. The grantee is the University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore., and the prison involved is Oregon 
State Penitentiary, Salem, Ore. 

Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania NewGate is the only program 
not administered by a college or university. This project 
is directed for the Pennsylvania Bureau of Corrections by 
the superintendent of the State correctional institution 
where NewGate is located. Inmates paroled from the Fed- 
eral penitentiary at Lewisburg can participate in the a.fter- 
care program if they were part of the educational 
program while incarcerated. The grantee is the Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau of Corrections, Gamp Hill, Pa., and the 
prison involved is Rockview Reformatory, Gamp Hill, a. 

Program Content 

NewGate attempts to simulate a school atmosphere by 
encouraging a variety of cultural and social activities such 
as films, concerts, sports, theater, arts and crafts, ethnic 
clubs and publications. Many of these are sponsored 
through private funds and donations with volunteers giv- 
ng their time. Inmates can attend activities on campuses 
yith study release centers or where students are on parole 
md living in the campus NewGate houses. Guest speakers 
md entertainment groups are provided within the in- 
stitutions. . 

Several months are devoted to preparing a release plan 
for each NewGate participant. College registration, jobs, 
housing, and financial assistance are all arranged e ore 
the inmate leaves the institution. The same services an 
staff are available inside the institution and on the outside. 
NewGate minimizes the adjustments of re-entry. 

NewGate News is published bimonthly on a rotating 
basis by each project. Quarterly conferences are held for 
NewGate staff members, correctional personnel, and Gov- 
ernment employees. Leading authorities on penal reform 
are asked to lecture and advise at these conferences. 

NewGate also uses existing correctional practices m 
new ways. Work-release and furlough programs serve to 
get students provisional early releases, tialfway houses 
under NewGate become student resident centers on 
campus. 

Measures of success for this program are hard to de- 
velop and document. In correctional research, few com- 
monly agreed upon and well-established statistical bases 
exist for measurement of rehabilitation success. None- 
theless, some results of the NewGate programs are en- 


A young inmate of the St. Gloud (Minnesota) 
Reformatory for Men. 


couraging. For example, of the prisoners released through 
NewGate, less than 15 percent have been convicted of 
a new offense or returned to confinement for parole 
violations. 

To assess more precisely the success of NewGate com- 
pared with other rehabilitation and education programs 
across the Nation, OEO intends to obtain third-party eval- 
uation. Despite the absence of such evaluation of these 
projects, efforts have been made to collect data by each 
of the projects and by the Research Department of the 
Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice. These efforts 
have focused mainly on recidivism of participants. 


Center. OEO made a grant to the National Council on 
Grime and Delinquency in FY 1971 to study individual 
NewGate projects. The grant was for $299,949. Findings 
from this study will be used to describe NewGate as a 
model, and guide establishment of a NewGate Resource 


Objectives. The objectives of the Center will be: 

□ To establish a base to collect the broad body of knowl- 
edge and experience gained as a result of the NewGate 
demonstrations ; 

□ To develop a capacity to disseminate this information 
and knowledge to interested groups, universities, and 
institutions ; 

n To provide technical assistance for developing New- 
Gate programs funded through a variety of sources; 

and 

n To act as a catalyst within the corrections establish- 
ment to inspire a broader awareness of the concept. 


Motivational Training 

OEO funds a research and demonstration program iri 
prerelease motivation training at the El Reno Federa 

Reformatory, El Reno, Okla. r non • w 

It was funded with a 1-year grant of $H,0W m FY 
1971 under authority of section 232 of the conomic 
Opportunity Act. It was intended to be funded for 1 

The possibility of an inmate’s finding a productive and 
satisfying place in society after his release from prison 
depends on three major considerations : prepnson experi- 
ence; the changes in his attitude resulting from his in- 
carceration; and acceptance or rejection by the society 
that he re-enters. 
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The El Reno project is a program of prerelease prep- 
aration for the 110 inmates who volunteered to partici- 
pate. The program consists of a series of five 1-hour les- 
sons a week for 12 weeks, designed to improve the self- 
esteem of the participants. This project will not conflict 
with the institution’s current counseling programs or vo- 
cational training; it complements and strengthens them. 


Experimental Youth Programs 

OEO funds eight experimental programs for disadvan- 
taged inner city youth, usually assisted by adults, designed 
to lead them away from delinquent behavior and toward 
constmctive lives. 

The programs are funded under demonstration grant 
authority of section 232 of the Economic Opportunity 
Act. 

The purpose of these experiments is to^ determine 
whether participation of youths themselves in planning 
and conducting projects would have the desired impact. 

Now in the final funding phase, these youth projects 
were funded as an experimental series to test a variety 
of organizational models and program components. They 
provided much of the impetus and direction for the Youth 
Development Programs now funded under section 221 
oftheEOA. 

Descriptions of examples of those projects follow. 

California. The Neighborhood House of North Rich- 
mond, Calif., was funded to operate a program designed 
to bridge the communications gap. The 100 participating 
young people print their own community newspaper, 
present plays, and produce video tapes on various com- 
munity problems and programs for groups such as the 
City Council, Contra Costa College, the Wright Institute 
of the University of California, and the Richmond Model 
Cities program. Funding was $100,000 in FY 1969; none 
in FY 1970; and $106,271 in FY 1971. 

District of Columbia. United Planning Organization in 
Washington, D.C., received a grant in FY 1971 to help 
support the Teen Corps, an employment service for inner 
city youth. In addition to matching applicants with jobs, 
the traditional employment agency function, Teen Corps 
also has a program which helps inner city ynuth find 
better jobs by' giving them the necessaiy skills—basic 
language and secretarial ability, for example. Funding 
was $49,987 in FY 1971. 

Florida. The Community Action Agency of Flillsborough 
County, Fla., receives funds that it delegates to the Com- 
mission on Human Relations. The Commission has used 
these to create a Youth Council composed of representa- 
tives of 11 youth groups with total membership of about 
900. Members of the Council serve the liuman Relations 
Commission in an advisory role, giving information on 
the needs of their constituents and helping develop 
programs to meet those needs. These programs focus pri- 
marily on economic development and include job train- 
ing and placement for both in-school and out-of-school 
youth and the planning and operation of a franchised 
fast-food unit. Funding totaled $183,204 in FY 1969, 
none in FY 1970, and $176,964 in FY 1971. 

New York. The National Urban League Street Academies 
in New York City hope to serve 2,000-4,000 inner city 
youths by encouraging them to enroll in college prepara- 
tory educational programs run in their communities by 
the Urban League. The Street Academies project will 


also evaluate existing educational opportunities in the 
inner city and develop alternatives better suited to the 
needs of the residents. Funding was $1,500,000 in FY 
1971. 

Pennsylvania. The School District of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been funded to administer the Hartranft Community 
Corporation Youth Project. This project includes estab- 
lishment of multi-purpose youth centers serving some 500 
young people. Youth center members am organized for 
community service projects and work to improve housing 
conditions. In order to gain business and economic ex- 
perience, youth center members also mn their own busi- 
ness enterprises. Funding totaled $156,809 in FY 1969, 
none in FY 1970, and $87,010 in FY 1971. 

The School District of Philadelphia, Pa., received a sec- 
ond grant from OEO for the operation of the North 
Philadelphia Economic Rehabilitation Program. This pro- 
gram is designed to assist 200 gang members to become 
a positive force in the community. Funds were used to 
operate projects such as job training, tutoring services, 
and film making. Funding was $66,851 in FY 1971. 

Texas. Las Golonias del Valle, San Juan, Tex., has been 
operating a youth development program for 2 years 
under an OEO grant. During the first operating year, 24 
young people employed by the program collected infor- 
mation on the background of Ghicano youth for the de- 
velopment of a Mexican-American Studies curriculum at 
the University of Utah. Las Golonias is primarily involved 
in assessing the needs of the 56,000 low-income Mexican- 
American residents of the “Golonias” in Hidalgo and 
Cameron Counties, Tex., and in helping to meet those 
needs. They have helped get water to the area, established 
a clinic, helped to get streets paved, run a mobile food 
store, and are currently surveying the needs of residents 
in public housing projects. Funding for FY 1970 was 
$72,344; and for FY 1971, $7,241. 


Pilot District Project 

The Pilot District Project (PDP) is an experimental pro- 
gram aimed at discovering ways to improve police-com- 
munity relations in ghetto areas and make the police more 
effective and relevant to the needs and problems of the 
people of an inner city community. 

OEO began funding the PDP in June 1968 under the 
demonstration grant authority of section 232 of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. The project is sponsored by the 
Department of Human Resources of the District o 
Columbia Government. 
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The project’s primary goal is to reduce tensions between 
the police of the Third District of the Metropolitan Police 
Department and its 106,000 residents. Among other goals 
are improvement of police protection, crime prevention 
and detection, noncriminal dispute settlements, and de- 
liveiy of emergency social services. 

PDP is a multi-pronged attack on the problems that 
prevent police from delivering, and citizens from receiv- 
ing, adequate police services. 


Police In-Service Training 


The largest, and perhaps the most controversial program, 
was the Police In-Service Training Component, an on- 
duty program of continuing seminars that each officer in 
the Third District was required to attend. This police 
training aimed to demonstrate that police performance 
can be improved by a continual in-service training project. 

The training project was to provide opportunities for 
the police; ( 1 ) to examine and evaluate their own experi- 
ences in order to develop more factual perceptions of 
their role ; (2) to increase their knowledge of the law and 
judicial system ; (3 ) to increase their awareness of current 
social problems that create friction between police and 
citizens ; and (4) to meet with members of the community 
to discuss ways of improving mutual understanding o 
each other’s problems. 

To attain these goals, the training component was or- 
ganized to investigate three categories: human relations, 
law, and police operation and management. 


Human relations. Human relations train^mg desi^^d 
with concern for three elements: dealing wi P P 
more effectively, especially in 
developing an increased awarenes of the 
need for community support; and sharpening 
used in obtaining that support. 


Law was to be studied toward developing more 
ive prosecutions in law enforcement, pecia em 
s was to be given to managerial efficiency so ^ o 
nate time-consuming, money-wasting attempts 
;cute questionable cases. 

e operations. Police operations and management 
es were to be directed towards the sharpening o 
and development of 

inistrative aspects of a policeman sq • ^ 

ursuit, capture, surveillance, use o ata pr^ 
pment, and other technical methods were ^ 
id. An intensive Spanish-language program was in 
ed for some of the participating policemen. 


Techniques. From the beginning of the project on Au- 
gust 9, 1968, to April 30, 1971, a wide variety of in-seivice 
training sessions was conducted. Although many dif- 
ferent training techniques were to be used, a small group 
of sensitivity-type seminars was emphasized. Discussion 
leaders were hired to head groups of 12 to 15 policemen. 
Actual working experiences were presented. To develop 
new concepts and sharpen old skills, each participant 
described how he would have handled that situation or 
how he had handled a similar situation. _ _ 

In addition to small group seminars, films, audio-visual 
materials, and closed circuit television were used, either 
to supplement or to replace the verbal presentation of a 
situation. Informal debating, role-playing, and interviews 
with judges, attorneys for the defense, and probation 
cers were used in relevant phases of the police in-service 
training to promote discussion and understanding of other 
legal disciplines. 


Evaluation. An OEO evaluation contractor indicated m 
a preliminary assessment that the in-service training pro- 
gram had not been a success. This was based on data 

available as of May 30, 1971. _ rccctrrPP 

Attendance by the poHce was at tunes poor. Disag 

merits were common among the project staff. Ae pohc^ 
and members of the community concerning the proper 

substantive content of the training. nolice 

Deeply held feelings of mistrust between the poke 

and “^community. I very tensions whi^ 
was seeking to alleviate, were cite y ' P® 


itizens Board 

.remost among the operational 
Mtiom MuTeTtog'as^ a liaison 

tl"oposedpro^^^^^ 

jals was submitted by the Citizens coaru 

970. Programs other than Aose ^ pj 3 p_ 

ave also been nnplemented P|“^ ^ 

■hese =>Teitoental pro^s are ^ „oncriminal 

mnity S. and give the citirens a greater voice in 
olice polides .^.dmental programs were spon- 

b'liv “ Er-commnnity 

XtiSty sewices. and police operations and 
)rocedures. 
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Community Liaison 

The community liaison programs were geared toward 
information gathering and dissemination. They were to 
inform Third District residents of significant events, avail- 
able services, and other important facts that they might 
need. 

Surveys. Three surveys were conducted in the Third 
District by the PDF. The community opinion survey w^ 
designed to ascertain the opinions and attitudes of 1,000 
Third District residents concerning the police, citizens 
experiences with crime, and the work of the Citizens 
Board. 

A community asset survey was proposed to prepare 
a roster of community organizations for use by the Board 
and the police. A survey of businessmen sought business- 
men’s experience with crime and police services. ^ 

Although the interviews were completed, considerable 
administrative difficulties arose in the project’s research 
department during and after the surveys, and reports en- 
abling the utilization of data obtained have not been 
produced. 

Guidebook. The Problem Solver’s Guidebook, another 
community liaison project, was proposed for use by the 
police and other agencies in helping the Third District 
residents. It is keyed to the problems encountered most 
often by residents and will, when published, provide a 
listing of agencies available to assist them. 

Newsletter. A newsletter designed to keep the Third Dis- 
trict residents aware of PDF activities began publication 
in January 1971. Each issue focuses on a different pro- 
gram of the PDF. Three issues had been circulated as of 
October 1, 1971. Disagreement between the Citizens 
Board and PDF staff over content is cited in the interim 
evaluation as having impeded the originally intended 
monthly publication. 

Bulletin boards. Creation of community bulletin boards 
was proposed as another means of keeping the residents 
of the Third District informed of the project activities. 
As of October 1, 1971, one bulletin board had been 
erected, with two more planned, and others considered. 

General information. Two general information programs 
were carried out as part of the community liaison com- 
ponent of the PDF. 

In one, the public information program, media expo- 
sure for the various PDP programs was obtained with the 
assistance of the media. As of October 1, 1971, there had 
been more than a dozen published articles and eight 
television presentations. 

Business security. In the business cooperative security 
program, six seminars on crime prevention were held 
with businessmen, beauticians, teachers, ministers, and 
homemakers. Businessmen were instructed on how to re- 
duce the number of stolen checks being passed and what 
to do in case of a holdup. Special instruction was also 
provided in the use of security devices and on how to ob- 
tain insurance coverage. Women were advised on what 
to do and not do if they were held up. 

Community Services 

The goal of the community services programs, the second 

general category of experimental PDP programs, is to 

make available services that have either been inade- 


quately provided by the Metropolitan Police Department 
or not provided at all. 

Emergency centers. Nighttime and weekend emergency 
service centers receive referrals from and make referrals 
to other community service programs and other public 
social service agencies. As of October 1, 1971, three 
centers were in operation. On Saturdays, Sundays, 
holidays, and after 4 : 30 p.m. on weekdays, center em- 
ployees deal with simple problems ranging from persons 
needing car fare to get home to complex problems such 
as those of an unemployed, unskilled, out-of-town family 
stranded in the area without funds. 

Interim evaluation of the PDP indicates that the cen- 
ters have been underutilized. Factors cited by the evalu- 
ation include a lack of publicity about the centers and 
clustering of the centers in a relatively small geographical 

Nevertheless, police officials, including the Third Dis- 
trict Inspector, and some members of the PDP staff, 
consider the emergency service centers to be the most im- 
portant and successful program of the entire PDP. They 
consider them to be a much needed service, especially be- 
cause they are available when everything else is closed. The 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA), 
recognizing the potential of these service centers, has 
made a grant to the PDP to support the operations of 
the centers for 4 months in FY 1972. 

To conform to a special condition in the OEO grant 
under which PDP is operating in FY 1972, the project 
is looking for a new location in the Spanish-speaking area 
of the Third District for one of the emergency service 
centers. Another center, because it is undemtilized, is 
being shifted closer to one of the precinct headquarters. 
Refurbishing of the service centers is planned. 

Station house civilians. A program of civilian employ- 
ment in police stations was conducted in FY 1971 as 
part of the PDP. Third District residents were placed in 
Lch of the police stations to help any citizen who might 
consult the police on a noncriminal matter. They also 
help individuals brought in on a criminal matter by con- 
tacting a lawyer if the need arises. 11 , 

These station house employees also work as clerks, 
messengers, and information aides, but their main func- 
tion is to refer individuals with problems to the appr<> 
priate agency for assistance if it is open or to the PDP 

emergency service center. • • i i 

This program frees policemen from noncruninal, social 


Tunior Cadets of the Pilot District Project make a list of 
uncollected trash in one of the Pilot District’s alleys. 
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service tasks, and also increases routine, nonadversary 
contact between police and community residents. 

It also benefits the Third District residents because 
the civilian employees have more time than the regular 
police to assist them personally. 

The interim assessment of the PDF concludes that the 
civilian employment component of the project is faring 
reasonably well in spite of general administrative and 
recruitment difficulties plaguing PDF as a whole. 

Junior Cadets. The Junior Cadet and Courtesy Patrol, 
a PDF community services program designed to interest 
youth in the importance of policing the community, was 
started in July 1970. Youths between the ages of 16 and 
21 have been hired and trained to perform various public 
safety functions not related to crime. 

Their duties include escorting senior citizens and pre- 
school children, chaperoning community affairs, helping 
direct traffic, checking the external security of commercial 
and vacant buildings, making sure children are not 
trapped inside vacant buildings, and reporting abandoned 
cars, burned-out lights, and uncollected garbage.^ 

They receive job-related training in first aid, self- 
defense, communications, community relations, knowl- 
edge of emergency services and community resources, 
and instruction on streets, alleys, and buildings of the 
area. General training includes the structure and function- 
ing of the Metropolitan Police Department, crime and 
social problems, basic legal issues, preparation for the 
police entrance examination, and police recruit training. 

Drug abuse. Some PDP money was used in FY 1971 in 
a program to combat drug abuse in the Third District 
community. The program was not run by the PDP staff, 
but was delegated to Regional Addiction Prevention 
(RAP). RAP offers a chemical-free approach to the 
rehabilitation of addicts, with a storefront “RAP Shop” 
where addicts or ex-addicts can walk in and participate 
in group therapy sessions with the staff and volunteer 
community residents. 

Youth center. The Hillcrest youth center project was a 
PDP community service project conceived by a police- 
man to provide an opportunity for police officers to be- 
come actively involved in cultural enrichment of the 
area youth. All workers are volunteers. Although it was 
originally expected that music, arts, and sports were to 
be offered, the main emphasis has been on sports. 

Switchboard. Some PDP money was provided for a 
24-hour Switchboard Outreach Program, Operation of 
the program was delegated to Switchboard, which has 


been operating in the District of Columbia for the past 
5 years. It offers telephone help in the form of informa- 
tion, advice, counseling, and a sympathetic ear. 

SAJA. PDP money was also provided to support a com- 
munity services program entitled Special Approaches 
to Juvenile Assistance (SAJA). The purpose of SAJA 
is to establish a channel of communications between the 
“hippie” or “free” community and concerned citizens. 

SAJA works in conjunction with other Third District 
organizations such as Switchboard and RAP. They refer 
young people to these facilities as well as to the District 
of Columbia Clinic and the Free Clinic for medical care. 
Several local ministers provide spiritual counseling for 
youth in this program. 

Citizen riders. A citizen riders program was operated 
during FY 1971. The purpose was reciprocal education; 
community residents would gain a better understanding 
of police work, obtain an overview of police operations, 
and learn how the problems of the police relate to the 
community; policemen would learn more about Third 
District residents and their attitudes. 

By riding along in a patrol car, the rider had an oppor- 
tunity to observe first-hand and to discuss the policeman’s 
behavior and decisions with him. All riders were re- 
quested to write detailed reports on the events occurring 
during their rides, both positive and negative. On the 
basis of these reports, some Third District officers received 
“Policeman of the Month” awards from the Citizens 
Board, 

Despite the reciprocal education purpose of the citizen 
riders program, this program has received the most pro- 
test from the police. They often viewed the riders as 
spies from the Board, especially since the officers were 
initially not allowed access to the reports. Police corn- 
plained that most of the riders either could not or did 
not write objective evaluations. 

Photography. Another PDP community services program 
is photography training for youth, in which one of the 
Third District police officers volunteers his services 
to teach Third District youth how to take and develop 
pictures both as a hobby and a career. Although this 
program can be offered on only a small scale, it has been 
enthusiastically received. 

Police Operations and Procedures 

The third category of PDF activity comprises police opera- 
tions and procedure programs. These programs, dealing 
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mainly with the recruitment and promotion of resi- 
dent blacks in the Metropolitan Police Department, at- 
tempt to ease some of the apparent hostility held by the 
predominantly black ghetto residents toward the pre- 
dominantly white police force. 

These programs were to take up such matters as de- 
ployment of patrol personnel to best accornplish police 
protection, priorities of enforcement, handling of com- 
plaints, methods of police recruitment and promotion, 
police relations with diverse elements of the community, 
and the operation of specialized units of the Metropolitan 
Police Department within the Third District. 

Entrance exams. One such program was training for 
prospective police applicants, designed to give those black 
ctitizens eligible to take the police entrance examination 
an opportunity to pass it. 

A short-term program of 2 to 3 weeks was offered for 
applicants with few or no educational deficiencies, includ- 
ing those who had failed the exam previously. 

A long-term program with a $2 per hour stipend was 
also offered applicants with educational deficiencies. All 
applicants could remain in this program up to 6 months 
or until they either passed the entrance examination or 
accepted some other full-time employment. 

Despite vigorous public relations efforts, enrollment in 
the training program was low, and the program was 
abandoned. 

Promotional exams. An intensive study program for ^ 
police promotional examination was irnplemented m F 
1971 as an additional incentive to recruit and retain black 
officers. Although the program was^ not solely for blacks, 
its emphasis was upon black participation in an attemp 
to achieve a more racially balanced hierarchy ® 

Metropolitan Police Department. As an incentive, a 
per hour study stipend was paid to officers who were eligi- 
ble for the exam and were selected by the Citizens Board 
for the training program. Board selections were based on 
the officers’ work in the community as an indication ot 
potential for improving police-community relations. This 
program, too, was abandoned because of low response. 

Conclusion 

It is clear that the Pilot District Project (PDP) faces 
many problems. The interim assessment by the contract 
evaluator indicated that the PDP has not successfully im- 
plemented some of its most critical programs and proce- 
dures. The assessment indicated that because jubgo^s 
have not been attained, major goals could not ® ^ ^ ' 

The report said that the more critical problems plagu- 
ing the Pilot District Project and its programs are admm- 
istrative. Observers note that administrative in- giting 
has often left the direction of the project and its programs 
in a state of near chaos. Also, some programs were e 
layed because of community criticism. Although some o 
these problems were anticipated, the degree to which they 
have impeded the project had not been foreseen. 

OEO provided PDP with financial assistance totaling 
$1,097,418 in FY 1969 and $300,000 in FY 1970. CEO 
continued in FY 1971 to value the project’s basic worth 
and therefore funded the project with $179,272 for May 
and June 1971 and with $545,100 for the 10-month 
period ending April 30, 1972. 

Closely allied to the Pilot District Project are a 
$170,631 FY 1969 contract and a $30,000 FY 1970 sup- 
plemental contract for the production of films related to 


the PDP. The contractor produced police training films 
based on the project and a documentary of the Project 
for public viewing. Work on these was completed by 
October 1, 1971. 


Operational Programs 


The operational programs include programs in drug 
rehabilitation of narcotic addicts and chronic drug 
abusers, support of inmate rehabilitation, assistance _ to 
persons unable to raise bail, youth services, and provision 
of legal services to the poor. The Volunteers in Service to 
America (VISTA) , an FY 1971 function of OEO, also is 
reported on to the extent that it had programs to reduce 
or prevent crime. 

Drug Rehabilitation 

OEO funds a comprehensive rehabilitation program for 
narcotic addicts and drug abusers among the poor. 

Drug treatment projects, operated in States in all areas 
of the country, range from community-based treataeni 
and alternatives to incarceration for offenders to services 
for incarcerated drug offenders. 

The OEO drug rehabilitation program had been op- 
erated since June 1967. The current authority for te 
program is section 222 of the Economic Opportututy 
Lt which authorizes the Director of OEO to develop 
and carry on : “A ‘Drug Rehabilitadon’ program designed 
to discover the causes of drug abuse and addiction, to 
treat narcotic and drug addiction and the 
associated with drug abuse, and to rehabihtate the drug 
abuser and the drug addict. 

Although these drug rehabilitation projects 
pected to help reduce crime, the impact cannot be fu y 
measured because of their brief length of operation. But, 
an indication of the effectiveness of the pro^am is tmdei- 
lined by the district attorney of Laredo, Tex., Who re- 
ported that drug-related crimes in the city decreased abou 
65 percent sinL^the inception of the OEO-sponsored 
rehabilitation project there. 

Funding 

The FY 1970 and FY 1971 authorizations for OEO have 
specified that minimum amounts be made available for the 

narcotic and drug rehabilitation program. Those amounts 

were set at $4.5 million for FY 1970 and $12.8 million 

for FY 1971. . . 

During FY 1969, OEO allocated approiainately 
million to re-fund existing projects; $4.5 million was al- 
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located for the same purpose and for new programs 
in FY 1970. These projects served approximately 3,000 
persons per month in treatment programs. In addition, 
about 8,000 youths were involved in early intervention 
rehabilitation activities, and about 120,000 youths and 
adults were reached by educational programs. __ 

In FY 1971, OEO provided assistance of $12.4 million 
to 20 comprehensive drug rehabilitation projects that 
served approximately 15,000 low-income addicts and 
reached approximately 25,000 youths and 40,000 adults 
through educational, prevention, and early intervention 
programs. 

OEO also supports the National Institute for Drug 
Programs, which trains ex-addicts to work in drug reha- 
bilitation projects. OEO provided $400,000 for this pro- 
gram in FY 1971. 

Projects 

The projects supported under this program are commu- 
nity-based. They maintain the family structure and help 
in the recovery and rehabilitation of drug abusers and 
addicts. They encourage and, to some extent, require the 
use of community facilities, services, and resources, such 
as public welfare, vocational training, job placement, 
law enforcement, and medical and mental health. 

The programs support a wide range of treatment and 
supportive services, including therapeutic communities, 
halfway houses, guidance and counseling, and methadone 
maintenance. The major thrust of the OEO rehabilita- 
tion program is toward human renewal. Crime reduction 
is one of the mosts desirable by-products of the program. 

Of particular significance is a grant made to South 
Carolina for development by its Department of Correc- 
tions of a statewide comprehensive program of rehabili- 
tation services for incarcerated young and adult drug 
offenders. Included are residency in prerelease centers, 
academic and vocation training, and group and individ- 
ual counseling and therapy. 

A grant to the California Department of Corrections 
supported a residential program that includes intensive 
job testing, counseling, health and mental health care, 
and job placement. It provides an alternative to the in- 
carceration of youthful drug offenders. 

Regional Offices 

In addition to the comprehensive drug rehabilitation 
projects funded under the authority of section 222 of the 
act, three drug rehabilitation projects funded by OEO 
Regional Offices under section 221 of the EOA were 
operating in FY 1971. 

In Bridgeport, Conn., OEO assistance totaling $35,000 
was provided to a residential rehabilitation center to 
support a year-long rehabilitation experience for 40 pa- 
tients. The same funding level was provided in FY 1970. 

In Albuquerque, N. Mex., $30,000 was provided by 
OEO in FY 1971 to a drug rehabilitation program that 
operates store-front counseling centers and a methadone 
treatment colony. During FY 1971, the program helped 
approximately 500 persons. 

The Laredo, Tex,, Drug Abuse and Rehabilitation 
Center focuses on rehabilitation of heroin addicts. Using 
methadone and supporting social services, the project 
gives addicts and their families the opportunity for edu- 
cation, trainingj employment, and social and emotional 
development that has been lacking in their previous envi- 


ronments. OEO provided $70,639 in FY 1970 and 
$63,312 in FY 1971, The project assisted an estimated 
120 families. 

Plans 

OEO expects to continue to play a significant role in 
national drug programs in two main areas: (1) the 
development and support of community-based programs 
focused on low-income populations; and (2) the devel- 
opment and support of innovative rehabilitation, preven- 
tion, and early intervention projects. 

Special emphasis will be on programs related to cor- 
rectional and law enforcement agencies that will estab- 
lish effective liaison with community-based programs. 
In addition, drug rehabilitation programs are planned 
as integral parts of OEO-assisted Comprehensive Health 
Services Programs (Neighborhood Health Centers) . 

Rehabilitation Support 

OEO funded several projects in FY 1971 that dealt with 
various aspects of rehabilitation of persons in the criminal 
justice system. 

Descriptions of those projects follow: 

Long Beach, Calif. The Congreso de La Raza of Long 
Beach operates Academic Halfway House, a special coun- 
seling and support program for college student ex-convicts 
wanting to return to school. OEO assistance totaling 
$25,092 was provided in FY 1971. 

Hoffman House, operated by the Long Beach Council 
of Churches, is a residential program for female ex- 
convicts. Support and counseling are provided to eight 
newly released women while they find jobs and living 
arrangements. The average stay is 4 weeks, and followup 
counseling also is conducted. Approximately 64 women 
are served per year. OEO provided $31,044 in FY 1971. 

Monterey, Calif, A delegate agency of the Monterey Anti- 
Poverty Program received $8,000 from OEO in FY 1971 
to operate a program which reached 1,500 persons with 
the following activities: 

( 1) It sought to resolve petty larceny matters by pro- 
viding counseling to the offenders and by mediation be- 
tween plaintiffs and offenders’ parents; 

(2) It arranged lawyers for those arrested for crimes; 

(3) It contacted the California Department of Cor- 
rections on behalf of convicted persons, arranged family 
visits, and provided visits and counseling by agency staff ; 
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FY 1969; $575471 in FY 1970; and $575471 in FY 
1971. 


(4) It arranged group meetings for young people on 
probation; and 

(5) It provided rehabilitation of inmates through 
counseling, training, and job placement. The Monterey 
agency works to obtain the early release of prisoners by 
arranging training, education, or job placement. Inmates 
at Soledad Prison now have a tutorial program where 
inmates tutor other inmates in college courses. The agency 
has been successful in obtaining work or schooling fur- 
loughs for convicts. Subcontracts have been obtained from 
private businesses for employment of ex-convicts. 

Sacramento, Calif. A delegate agency of the Sacramento 
Area Economic Opportunity Council, Inc., using OEO 
funds, operates a program with two broad objectives: 

( 1 ) To assist the ex-convict in readjustment to life out- 
side the prison through prerelease classes and counseling 
in the prison and post-release counseling, job placement, 
and supportive services ; and 

( 2 ) To deter youth from a life of crime through educa- 
tional seminars and classes. 

Ex-convicts are used as staff and volunteers in both 
phases of the program. The broader community is in- 
volved through a board which provides educational and 
public relations services, emergency supportive services, 
and job openings. 

The project has not obtained the necessary local official 
approval to operate in Folsom Prison, which is in the 
area. A resulting problem is that a number of Folsom 
parolees have not had the benefit of the prerelease phase 
of the program. 

Additionally, unemployment in the area has rnade it 
increasingly difibcult to find jobs for the ex-convicts. In 
many cases this delays the actual release of a prisoner 
since he must have a job commitment before he can 
receive a parole date. 

OEO assistance to the Sacramento program was 
$42,688 in FY 1969; $28,200 in FY 1970; and $40,000 in 
FY 1971. It is projected that 1,700 individuals will be 
assisted during FY 1971. 

Chicago, lU. The Chicago Department of Human Re- 
sources operates a corrections program which attempts to 
prevent and control delinquency among youth (12 to ) 
by rehajbilitation help such as employment assistance, 
psychological counseling, and residential services for t ^e 
who cannot live at home. This program ^ 
individuals in FY 1971. OEO funding was $663,528 in 


Massachusetts. In June 1971, OEO obligated $50,000 
for a prisoner rehabilitation program to provide pre- 
vocational and vocational training to inmates serving 
their last year of confinement in the Massachusetts Cor- 
rectional Institute at Walpole. Ten to 15 inmates are 
transported daily from the prison to Medfield State Hos- 
pital where they are trained as psychiatric aides and as 
staff in other human services fields. The program also 
has a job development and placement aspect. 


New Jersey. Since 1966, the Morrow Association on Cor- 
rection in New Brunswick, a private nonprofit citizens 
association involved in corrections and rehabilitation, has 
served more than 4,000 inmates in correctional institu- 
tions in New Jersey who were convicted of misdemeanors. 
Approximately 1,500 inmates participated in FY 1971. 
Social rehabilitation, job opportunity and training, and a 
halfway house program are the three main elements of 
the comprehensive services provided by the program. 

In FY 1971, the Morrow Association engaged in the fol- 
lowing activities aimed at reducing the rate of recidivism 
and protecting society from crime and delinquency: 


Q Assisting incarcerated persons to prepare a plan for 
economic and social adjustment after release and 
aiding them and their families in carrying out the 
plan; 

r~| Promoting a visiting and counseling service for the 
offender during imprisonment, especially in local jails; 

□ Providing essential limited financial aid where neces- 
sary during imprisonment and upon release; 

□ Providing a visiting and counseling seivice for the 
offender’s family during imprisonment; 

Q Assisting persons in local jails, on suspicion, as wit- 
nesses, or pending indictment or trial, to communicate 
with family and friends ; 

□ Assisting in rehabilitating the offender; 

□ Promoting useful and gainful employment for offend- 
ers while incarcerated and upon release; 

□ Promoting the securing and retention of qualified 
custodial officers and their proper compensation and 

□ 

□ 

the effectiveness of mhabilitation programs; 

□ Enlisting the cooperation of the public in reintegrating 
offenders into the community; and ^ 

□ Engaging in research and information activities. 


mg; . , . - 
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Seattle-King County, Wash. In June 1971, OEO made a 

$25,000 planning grant to support establishment of a 
comprehensive community program to aid the reintro- 
duction of ex-felons to society in the Seattle-King County, 
Wash., area. The project currently is giving both pre- 
release and postrelease counseling and conducts a speak- 
ers bureau of ex-felons for minority youth groups. 

Bail and Probation Projects 

OEO funded a number of projects in FY 1971 that dealt 
with bail or probation in criminal proceedings. The bail 
projects provide such services as arrangement for release 
on own recognizance. 

Descriptions of two projects follow: 

San Francisco Bail Project. The San Francisco Bail Proj- 
ect arranges release of indigent prisoners on their own 
recognizance when they are detained in custody awaiting 
trial; and it also refers defendants to legal counsel and 
to medical, psychiatric, or other professional services. The 
purpose is to generate substantial changes in the bail sys- 
tem, especially to relieve the indigent defendant from 
financial hardships related to bail bonding agencies. 

The project has become a model program for profes- 
sionals working in related fields. More than 20,000 par- 
ticinants have been recorded by the San Francisco Bail 
Project since it began in 1964. In that time, the release 
of 16,300 arrested persons has been obtained, with 2,620 
in FY 1971. The release of these indigents relieved them 
from long periods of pretrial detention, and saved the 
city custodial costs and possible welfare costs where jobs 
could have been lost. 

Release of defendants on their own recognizance has 
become established as a part of the pretrial criminal jus- 
tice system of the city as judges rely more and more upon 
the project’s evaluations of defendants still in custody. Of 
those participants released on their own recognizance, 97 
percent have honored their court appearances. 

The project has utilized volunteers, saving thousands of 
dollars in salaries. Support for the project has come from 
many professionals of the legal and judicial sector as well 
as the community at large. 

A problem cited by the project is the need to refine 
the system which ill and hospitalized defendants use to in- 
form the court that appearance is impossible. 

OEO funding for the San Francisco project totaled 
$61,833 in FY 1969, $60,000 in FY 1970, and $25,000 in 
FY 1971. The program has now moved under the City 
of San Francisco funding, releasing OEO from future 
funding in line with the philosophy that worthwhile pro- 
grams will be spun off to sources of revenue other than 
OEO. 

Paterson Probation Project. The Paterson, N.J., Proba- 
tion Project is an employment and counseling program 
that attempts to bring services, counseling, jobs, and com- 
munity involvement to the life of late teenage and adult 
probationers. Successful work adjustment for this age 
group is crucial in post-conviction success. The program 
has three major elements: 

(1) Provision of jobs; 

(2) Mobilization of educational, vocational, housing, 
medical, rehabilitative, psychiatric, and counseling serv- 
ices; and 

(3) Paraprofessional representatives from the com- 
munity who work out of a neighborhood probation cen- 


ter. The representatives’ responsibilities are: (a) referring 
and helping juveniles obtain the services above; and (b) 
establishing a close relationship with each probationer 
and conducting individual and group counseling that will 
stress identification and resolution of personal problems. 

The New Jersey Department of Community Affairs 
believes that the Paterson project will be a model for the 
rest of the State. Three strategies for improving probation 
are being implemented : 

( 1 ) County probation projects are being organized to 
concentrate on primary duties of counseling and program 
management; 

(2) Specialized and diversified probation program- 
ming — including casework, groupwork, and special ac- 
tivity groups (tutorial, vocational, recreational) utilizing 
trained probation officers, volunteers, part-time workers, 
paraprofessionals, and specialists — are being provided; 
and 

(3) Residential and non-residential community-based 
facilities are being established. 

Participants in the Paterson Probation Project num- 
bered 400 in FY 1971. OEO funding was $127,000 for 
FY 1969 and $126,899 for FY 1970. The program utilized 
unexpended funds in FY 1971, and no 'new funds were 
involved. 

Youth Services 

A number of projects funded by OEO during FY 1971 
provided recreation, education, counseling, and other 
supportive services to youths in neighborhoods with high 
crime rates. 

Descriptions of the projects follow : 

Alabama. The Jefferson County Committee for Economic 
Opportunity, a community action agency serving the 
Birmingham area, is operating a comprehensive com- 
munity-based delinquency casework project. This pro- 
gram of counseling and outreach services for delinquents 
and their families, affiliated with the Family Court of 
Jefferson County, attempts to cope with the many prob- 
lems families of delinquents have in obtaining essential 
services needed to alleviate their difficulties. To make 
Family Court services more readily availaible to lower in- 
come families, Family Court staff is being assigned to 
the neighborhoods where the problems exist. This enables 
the staff to determine the needs of each family and to 
find individual solutions. 
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The Jefferson County program is jointly funded by 
OEO and the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion (LEAA). OEO provided $90,918 in FY 1969; 
$96,284 in FY 1970; and $90,000 in FY 1971. 

Indiana. Metro Corps, Inc., an OEO-assisted youth pro- 
gram in Lake County, has been involved in the develop- 
ment of jobs, recreation, and social activities for 200 youth 
gang members in Gary. OEO funding for this project in 
FY 1969, FY 1970, and FY 1971 was approximately 
$50,000 per year. 

Ohio. Two Toledo projects concentrated on cultural 
pride iH'ograms in high crime neighborhoods in FY 1971. 
Each project received approximately $10,000 per fiscal 
year in 1969, 1970, and 1971 and served about 1,000 
individuals. Both projects plan comprehensive youth pro- 
grams of counseling, training, and education. 

Texas. The Harris County Community Action Asso- 
ciation, in Houston, operates a program of supportive and 
directive counseling to troubled youth and their fam- 
ilies. The ])rogram works closely with junior high and high 
school droixmts and provides educational stipends so 
their education can be resumed. The youth are referred 
to the iirogram by the school system, the juvenile court, 
juvenile probation officers, and other community agen- 
cies. Future ])lans include a foster home placement serv- 
ice and a halfway house system. 

Approximately 34f) youths are served at one time by 
the Harris County program, 260 independently and 85 
more in group sessions. OEO ])rovided $94,942 in FY 
1969, $110,600 in FY 1970, and $104,130 in FY 1971. 


Police-Community Relations 

Four oiDcrational projects receiving OEO assistance in 
FY 1971 conducted police-community relations programs. 


Kentucky. The Imuisville and Jefferson County Com- 
munity Action Commission, in Louisville, operates a pro 
gram in which young adults ride on patrols with police 
officers and learn iiolice procedures in Police Department 
conferences and bric«lmgs. OEO provided $8,000 to this 
program in FY 1971. 

North Carolina. The Gladiator Boxing Club, co- 
sponsored by tlie Winston-Salem Police Department, pro 
vides boxing instruction and training for indigent yout 
and adults. In addition, the program has a rehabilitation 
comjoonent that works with teenage violators an a u 
ex-convicts. OEO provided $21,000 in FY 19 

Cinemnati, Ohio. OEO provided $8,000 in FY 1971 for 
a Cincinnati program which seeks to improve re a ions 
between local citizens and the Police Department by con- 
ducting seminars in various neighborhoods. 

Portsmouth, Ohio. A Portsmouth police cadet program 
received $1,248 in FY 1971. The program uses volunteer 
staff to train 1 2 delinquent youths for 1 1 weeks to acquain 
them with police activities. 


Legal Services 

The OEO legal services program touches directly and in- 
directly on a number of areas of crime prevention 
reduction. 


The program is essentially civil in nature, however, and 
it is restricted by Congress from direct activity in crim- 
inal justice proceedings. 

The major activity of the program is to provide legal 
services for the redress of individual and community- wide 
grievances of the poor. 


Background 

Legal services activities are authorized under section 222 
of the Economic Opportunity Act, which charges the D^ 
rector of OEO with developing and carrying on; A 
‘Legal Services’ program to further the cause of justice 
among persons living in poverty by mobilizing the assist- 
ance of lawyers and legal institutions and by providing 
legal advice, legal representation, legal counseling, edu- 
cation in legal matters, and other appropnate legal 
services.” This mandate is implemented by the Office 
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■unding 

rhe authorizations for OEO earmarked certain amomts 
or legal services for FY 1970 and FY 1971. As a result of 
he proration requirements of the act and t e e.- y 
jerifotted the Director by the act, the 
unounts allocated to legal services for section 222 act v 
ies were $54.7 milHon for FY 1970 and $61.2 million 

°Iif FY 1971, the Office of Legal Services fimded 265 
oroiects with 934 offices and more than 2,000 lawym in 
ill M States, the District of Columbia, 

Total funding for the program was $47.3 milhon 
FY 1969; $54.7 million in FY 1970; and $61.2 mi ion 

in FY 19H. 

Scope of Activities 

“This LTisTance was provided only rarely in FY 1971. 
This assistan ^ i for representation for sev- 

s in"£s for ffileged wdfare fraud 
eral defend P ^ found that adequate legal 




ixgal services activities include representation in mat- 
ters involving allegations of improper police practices and 
discrimination in the administration of justice. 

The regular activities of the 265 funded projects in- 
clude: (1) juvenile delinquency or other youthful 
offender proceedings in which adjudication will not con- 
stitute conviction of a crime; (2) representation of pris- 
oners in collateral proceedings, such as habeas corpus, 
tvhich involve matters unrelated to the crime for which 
they were convicted (e.g., alleged mistreatment during in- 
carceration or the propriety of imprisoning an indigent 
for failure to pay a fine) ; and (3) assistance to complain- 
ants in criminal proceedings. 

Research and Demonstration 

The Office of Legal Services in FY 1971 funded two re- 
search and demonstration grants relating to the reduction 
and prevention of crime. Such grants are authorized by 
section 232 of the act. 

Iiimate.s’ ombudsman. OEO funds totaling $219,000 were 
[provided to the Center for Correctional Justice, a project 
which will operate in the Youth Center of the District of 
Columbia Department of Corrections. The Youth Cen- 
ter is an institution for inmates 14 to 25 years of age. 

T'lie project will attem|)t to resolve offenders’ griev- 
ances concerning tlieir treatment in the correctional 
agency by develo|)ing nonjudicial methods of handling 
inmate complaints and settling disputes. These methods 
include negotiation, mediation, and arbitration. Where- 
cver i)ossible, project staff resolves prisoners’ grievances 
l)y negotiating with, officials before taking complaints to 
court. When inmates and officials disagree, arbitrators 
may be called in to settle differences. 

The project’s aim is to involve correctional clients in 
making the decisions tliat affect their lives. Through col- 
laboration with offenders and correctional personnel, the 
project will create administrative standards and decision- 
making procedures that can be duplicated in other 
correctional departments, as well as other types of 
institutions. 

In view of the project’s ombudsman role, the Center 
will not provide direct legal counseling and represent^ 
tion to inmates. The grant does include money for such 
services, however, which will be provided by the^ Wash- 
ington, D.C., Neighborhood I.egal Services Project for 
civil problems and the Washington, D.G., Public De- 
fender for post-conviction collateral matters. 

National Juvenile I.aw Center. OEO granted $260,000 to 
the National Juvenile Law Center, a “national back-up 
center” in St. Louis, Mo. National backup centers, most 
of which are presently funded through law schools, pro- 
vide support to OEO-funded Neighborhood Legal 
Services projects throughout the Nation m specific sub- 
stantive areas of poverty law. The national backup 
centers help to insure that the limited financial resources 
of the legal services program are used to a maximum 
effectiveness by identifying recurring patterns o pro 
lems and suggesting solutions to these legal issues. 

One of the important functions of the centers is to ex- 
plore new approaches to legal problems, This me u es 
identification of issues, development of alternative t eo 
ties and strategies, and nationwide implementation, ine 
backup centers provide technical assistance to legal serv- 


A VISTA volunt'^er in Albuqueraue, N. Mex., gives legal 
advi''*^ tn a iri a noncnminal case. 


ices projects, act as co-counsel in major litigation, provide 
expert research facilities, publish practice-oriented hand- 
books and other reference materials, assist in legislative re- 
form activities, and generally assist legal services lai-vyers. 

The centers provide a needed interdisciplinaiy ap- 
proach to complicated legal problems by employing the 
knowledge and skills of economists, sociologists, and other 
social scientists. In addition, through making available 
basic legal research and materials appropriate for teach- 
ing purposes, the centers aid in the reorientation of law 
school curricula toward a greater coverage of poverty' law 
issues. 

The National Juvenile Law Center provides support 
and research services to OEO Neighborhood Legal Seiv'- 
ices projects on problems relating to juvenile law. As- 
sistance in this area is also given to groups which repre- 
sent the poor, OEO projects not funded by the Office of 
Legal Services, and other organizations concerned vv'ith 
legal problems that affect the juvenile poor. Some of the 
substantive areas of concern to the Center include: (1) 
the right to jury trial in juvenile court; (2) detention 
and bail for juveniles; (3) the right to counsel in juven- 
ile courts; (4) administrative transfer of juveniles; (5) 
juvenile court jurisdiction; and (6) treatment practices of 
juvenile correctional institutions. 

During the past fiscal year, the Center prepared a juve- 
nile law training manual for legal services attorneys and 
conducted several training programs. The Center drafted 
a model juvenile procedure code to be adopted by the 
Missouri Association of Juvenile Judges. It acted as co- 
counsel in several cases; submitted several amicus curiae 
briefs; and published five articles in the Clearinghouse 
Review, the OEO-funded publication of the National 
Clearinghouse for Legal Services. Finally, the Center 
studied two probation subsidy systems and presented the 
results in testimony before the Subcommittee to In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

In addition, a juvenile law handbook is being produced 
under the auspices of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges for use by judges and by practitioners be- 
fore juvenile courts. 


STA 

funteers in Service to America (VISTA), ari OEO 
)mam in FY 1971, operated a number of projects m 
it fiscal year bearing on crime reduction and pieven- 

These had to do particularly with ex-offenders, al- 
mgh the activities of VISTA Volunteers entered other 

OEoTperated VISTA under authority of Title VIII 
ffie EcLmic Opportunity Act. This was a program 
tivhy of OEO until July 1, 1971, when ff was trans- 
rred to ACTION, an independent agency in the execu- 
te branch, by Reorganization Plan 1 of 19/ • 

VISTA maintained operating agreement in FY 1971 
16 projects which dealt with the 
imina/offinders into communities throughout th 
“try Although ex-offenders did not compnse the sole 
,rget group se4d, each of these 16 projects had a major 

‘in VISTrifi bond programs, volunteers interview 
In Vib iA ^ recommendations to the au- 

rrested persons _ ^ during the 

lorities concermng^ volunteers working 

7SSp5^^h:^-n‘e;;iewed.housands ofa. 
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In many other projects, volunteers work with street 
youngsters in neighborhoods with a history of crime, and 
thus the volunteers serve a valuable crime prevention 
purpose. 

Funding 

The authori 2 ations for OEO earmarked certain amounts 
for VISTA for FY 1970 and FY 1971. As a result of the 
proration requirements of the act and the flexibility 
permitted the Director under the act, the amounts al- 
located to VISTA were $35.5 million for FY 1970 and 
$36.4 million for FY 1971. 

VISTA crime prevention programing in FY 1971 
showed a substantial increase over previous years. In FY 
1969, approximately 122 volunteers were active in proj- 
ects which had as their major emphasis the reduction of 
recidivism among both youth and adult offenders. The 
cost of this effort, including administration, training, and 
other expenses, was estimated at about $7,000 per individ- 
ual per year. The total cost for FY 1969, therefore, was 
approximately $850,000. In FY 1970, approximately 114 
volunteers were active in such projects, also at a cost of 
about $850,000. 

Excluding the many volunteers who work less directly 
with criminal offenders or who do so on a part-time basis, 
154 volunteers were working in crime prevention projects 
in FY 1971. Eight of the projects to which volunteers 
were assigned were provided with OEO funds totaling 
$95,000 under supervision contracts. When added to the 
volunteer support and overhead costs, which in FY 1971 
averaged approximately $7,500 per volunteer per year, 
a total cost of $ 1 .2 million for the year resulted. 

Operations 

Descriptions of the VISTA projects operated during FY 
1971 follow. 

Oakland, Calif. Volunteers at the California Department 
of Corrections Project, in Oakland, work to reduce the 
high rate of recidivism among released criminal offenders 
by assisting them with job placement and training and by 
providing them with social services needed for reintegra- 
tion into the community. 

Redwood City, Calif. The San Mateo County Board 
of Education Project, in Redwood City, is a “teaching in 
jail” program, with volunteers providing tutoring and job 
counseling to inmates. 

San Francisco, Calif. The Real Alternatives Program, 
Inc., in San Francisco, is designed to provide alternatives 
to the detention and arrest of juveniles. The activities of 
the volunteers include the mobilization of a corps of 
part-time volunteers who serve as “big brothers” and “big 
sisters” to juvenile offenders and the operation of a youth 
center providing recreational, educational, tutorial, and 
job developmental services. 


Denver, Colo. The Denver Juvenile Court Program is 
involved with social services to probationers and their 
families. Each of the VISTA Volunteers works with eight 
to 10 probationers and their families, providing informa- 
tion on job training opportunities and developing educa- 
tional programs. 

Golden, Colo. VISTA Volunteers assigned to the Golden 
Gate Youth Gamp, in Golden, work intensively with boys 
in the institution prior to release and continue to work 
with them when they return to their Denver communities. 

District of Columbia. VISTA Volunteers assigned to 
Project Crossroads, Washington, D.G., are engaged in 
activities which include : pretrial counseling for accused 
first offenders 16 to 26 years of age and for their families; 
remedial education, job placement, and other followup 
work; and negotiations with prosecutors in the city courts 
to set up permanent procedures for post-arrest, pretrial 
service. 

Illinois. Youth Opportunities Unlimited (formerly Youth 
Action Agency) , in Chicago, operates throughout the city 
in ghetto communities counseling youth groups. VISTA 
Volunteers work with teenagers who have been released 
by the juvenile authorities, and with other ghetto youths. 

Kansas. Turner House, in Kansas City, provides counsel- 
ing, tutoring, and recreation for juveniles referred to it 
by the courts. 

Maryland. The VISTA Fellows Program, in Baltimore, 
which is associated with the University of Maryland 
School of Social Work, provides social welfare services to 
juvenile ex-offenders. 

New York. VISTA Volunteers assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Corrections of the City of New York work with 
the criminal offender as he becomes employed. They also 
work with families of ex-offenders in providing necessary 
support as the person re-enters the community. 

Puerto Rico. The Vespra Project in Puerto Rico works 
extensively with ex-addicts, assisting their return to the 
community. 

Tennessee. Volunteers assigned to the Shelby County 
Penal Farm, in Memphis, work in the prison providing 
adult basic education to the inmates and work with their 
families to facilitate the offenders’ return to the 
community. 


A VISTA volunteer talks with a young runaway girl in a 
halfway house in Burlington, Vt. 
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A new program to coordinate and strengthen Federal 
programs related to curbing drug abuse was initiated 
late in FY 1971 with the establishment of the Special 
Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention. That Office 
assumed overall responsibility for the many and varied 
Federal programs in drug abuse prevention, education, 
treatment, rehabilitation, training, and research. 

Early activities of the Special Action Office included 
the examination of existing Federal programs, a review 
of budgets and evaluation of policies of agencies operat- 
ing drug abuse prevention programs, and the establish- 
ment of goals for those agencies. 

Addressing itself to the problem of training personnel 
in drug abuse control, the Office laid plans for a National 
Training Center for Drug Abuse Control and initiated 
a ijrograrn to award grants for training medical school 
faculty members. 

Various methadone treatment programs were ex- 
amined, and new Federal guidelines were developed con- 
cerning metliadone maintenance. A unique patient 
identification system and new regulations affecting dis- 
tribution were establislied in an intensive Federal effort 
to prevent methadone from reaching illicit channels. 

The problem of increased street crime by drug_ users 
was also addressed by the Special Action Office, in co- 
operation with tlie Law Enforcement Assistance Adraims- 
tration. An experimental project is being conducted in 
several cities to test an approach emphasizing treatment 
of addicts, rather than imprisonment, in an effort to re- 
habilitate them and prevent them from committing more 
street crime. 


Message to Congress 


On Tune 17, 1971, President Nixon sent a Special Mes- 
sage to the Congress outlining the drug abuse problem 
and proposing passage of certain legislation and i^nmng 
of certain programs wliich would greatly enhance i-ederai 
efforts. On the same day, the President issued Executive 
Order 11599 establishing the Special Action Office intn 
Executive Office of the President. 


Dimensions of the problem. In his Special M^sage to the 
Congress, the President cited statistics ^fleeting toe 
alarming increase in drug abuse in the United^ bta 
Less than 200 narcotics deaths were recorded in IN 
York City in 1960. By 1970, the figure had risen to more 
than 1,000 annually. And this growing problem was n 
peculiar to New York City. 


Each patient at a methadone maintenance clinic in 
Washington, D.G., has a container for his take-home dosag . 


Nationally, the statistics showed an estimated 60,000 
heroin addicts in the United States in 1960, with the 
figure rising to approximately 300,000 by 1970. It should 
be noted that these are purely esitmates. No hard statistics 
are now available. However, a group of Federal statis- 
tical experts is currently in the process of trying to pro- 
duce reliable, current figures. 

The President stated that the costs of addiction in the 
United States were more than $2 billion annually in 
monetary terms, and immeasurable, in human terms. 

As part of its ongoing efforts to reduce the incidence 
of drug abuse reflected in those statistics, the administra- 
tion submitted legislation in July 1969, calling for reform 
of Federal drug enforcement laws. On October 27, 19/0, 
the Congress passed the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention and Control Act of 1970. This law consolidated 
and revised the various Federal narcotic, marijuana, and 
dangerous drug legislation. 

While this law was producing desired results, it was the 
conclusion of the President that the deliberate procedures 
embodied in Federal efforts to control drug abuse were 
insufficient in themselves to cope with a problem vvhich 
had assumed, in his words, “the dimensions of a national 
emergency.” 


idditional funding. The President therefore requited 
he Congress to amend the FY 1972 budget to Provide an 
.dditional $155 million in this area. The bulk of that 
otal was requested for the area of addict treanaent an 
•ehabilitation, with lesser sums to be applied to education 
ind training in dangerous drugs and to controlhng drug 

It was^the President’s view that, m coping wiffi the 
problem of drug abuse, law enforcement ha o 
'oupled with a rational approach to the reclamation 
ffie drug user himself. He stated, “We must rehabilitate 
the drug user if we are to eliminate drug and 

the antisocial activities that flow 

In his Special Message to the Congress, to 
als?s«edf “Despite the magnitude 

our very limited success in meeting it, P 

Se coZon ^cognition of both 

theless have thus far failed to develop a concerted ^ 
finH a better solution to this increasingly grave threa . 
Sded Si tany Federal agencies «re involved m 
ne aaueu a ; rtrrvhlpm of dcuff abusc and 

one way or another vocational re- 

addiedon. fat Xt was no 

S pdS to cooXate and ^de Federal activities in 
this area. 

r- A i pnnrHmation It was on the basis of those consid- 

SSns S P— Ni.on moved to consolidate at the 
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highest level the attack on the problems of narcotic addic- 
tion and drug abuse. 

One of the key elements in that attack was his proposal 
for the establishment of a central authority, located in the 
Executive Office of the President, with overall responsi- 
bility for all major Federal prevention, education, treat- 
ment, rehabilitation, training, and research programs 
related to narcotic addiction and drug abuse. That au- 
thority was the Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention. 

As described in the President’s Message to the Con- 
gress, the Special Action Office was designed to provide 
strengthened Federal leadership in attempting to solve 
drug abuse problems, “It would establish priorities and 
instill a sense of urgency in Federal and federally sup- 
ported drug abuse programs, and it would increase coor- 
dination between Federal, State, and local rehabilitation 
efforts,” he said. 

Basic strategy. The specific task of the Special Action 
Office would be to develop the basic strategy for all Fed- 
eral drug abuse prevention programs. It would set goals 
and priorities for these programs and would evaluate 
their performance. 

The problems of law enforcement and drug trafficking 
would not come under the direct concern of the Special 
Action Office. It would concentrate, instead, on the use 
of drugs and on the users. In this regard, its mission would 
include the development of relevant reports, statistics, and 
social indicators for use by public and private groups 
working in the field. 

Viewing the creation of the Office as an emergency 
response to a serious national crisis which the administra- 
tion intended to bring under control, the President indi- 
cated that the Office would be established to operate only 
for a period of 3 years from the date it was established by 
legislation. At the option of the President, its life could 
be extended for an additional 2 years if desirable. 

In his message, the President added that the Office 
would establish formal working arrangements with other 
Federal agencies engaged in drug abuse programs in 
order to utilize the skills and resources those agencies had 
developed over a number of years. Performance standards 
which those agencies would be required to meet in their 
drug abuse programs would be set forth by interagency 
agreements. 

The Office would also have authority to award grants 
and contracts to non-Federal organizations for drug 
abuse programs in certain instances. 

Executive Order 

In order to enable the Special Action Office to begin 
functioning until the Congress could consider legislation 
giving it legislative authority, the President issued Execu- 
tive Order 11599 on June 17, 1971, establishing the 
Office. 




Research on marijuana is conducted at an NIMH laboratory. 

Duties. Under the provisions of the Executive order, th 
Director of the Office was to be designated by the Pres 
dent and would act as his special representative with n 
spect to all Federal efforts relating to drug abuse. Tl: 
Director was given broad responsibility for developir 
policy and guidelines for those progams and for coord 
nating and evaluating them. 

The Director was also charged with reporting his fim 
ings and recommendations, when appropriate, to heads ( 
other Federal departments and agencies and recommen( 
ing proposed funding of Federal drug abuse programs i 
the Director of the Office of Management and Budget. 

The Director would help facilitate a coordinated a] 
proach to drug abuse problems by establishing “a ciea 
inghouse for the prompt consideration of drug abu 
problems brought to his attention by Federal depar 
ments and agencies and by other public and private ei 
tides, organizations, agencies, or individuals. ...” 

Finally the Director would report to the Preside 
concerning the above activities. 

Interim Activities 

Goals for action. Immediately following its establishme) 
by Executive order, the Special Action Office underto< 
to provide leadership and promote coordination in tl 
Federal campaign against drug abuse. In the interi 
period between the issuance of the Executive order ai 
the passage of authorizing legislation, goals and guid 
lines were formulated and a number of significant pr 
grams were initiated. 

The Special Action Office first began the task of asses 
ing the scope of the drug abuse problem and setth 
specific goals to be met in carrying out its assigned m; 
sion. This was done with full recognition that data rek 
ing to the various aspects of the problem were in me 
cases inadequate, in others nonexistent. 
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A doctor takes a blood samaple from a patient at a methadone 
maintenance clinic. 

One of the goals was to make treatment available to ^1 

drug users when they wanted and ® 5 ^ 

months of waiting or only after they had been “"victed 
of crimes. The ultimate objective was to ensure that n 
citizen would commit a crime to obtain drugs because he 

could not get treatment. . . 

Another immediate goal was to reduce the impairment 
to health and social adjustment resulting from soine for 
of drug use. This would be accomplished not just by trea - 
ing drug users, especially heroin users, but also by find- 
ing ways to reduce the number of new users. A related 
goal was to develop a system of health statistics m or er o 

accomplish adequate and effective planning. _ 

In general, the Office gave priority attention to the 
entire field of treatment. A multi-modality concept w 
adopted, involving many therapeutic approaches. Prom - 
ing existing models were to be used 
forms of treatment were encouraged and tes ® ^ 

pharmacological field, studies were initiated ^ develop 
new, longer-acting antagonists to block the effects of 
heroin. 

Review of Federal efforts. In conformity with its responsi- 
bility for coordinating all Federal drug abuse 
the Special Action Office, in collaboration with the Uthce 
of Management and Budget, reviewed the Budgets an 
evaluated the policies of all civilian Federal agencies in- 


volved in drug abuse prevention. It also established 
specific goals for each of these agencies, with budgets to 
match their responsibilities; and it began developing 
evaluation systems to insure that their efforts are proper y 
implemented. 

Results. The Office found that Federal support for drug 
abuse prevention programs had increased significantly. 

In FY 1969, $28 million was appropriated for the treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of addicts; $15.5 million or 

medical research; and $2 million 
training. By FY 1972, those figures had risen to $189.b 
million, $56.1 million, and $64.4 million, respectively. 
For FY 1973 the President requested $313.0 million for 
treatment and rehabilitation, $105.8 million formsearc^ 
and $66.4 million for education and training. Those fig 
ures represent an increase of 1.100 percent for treatment 
and rehabilitation, while support for research, education, 
and training rose 500 percent. These obligations are m 
addition to law enforcement activities related to drug 
abuse, which were expected to amount to $244 million m 

1973 

The Special Action Office made considerAle pr^ess 
toward its goal of ensuring that treatment and rehabili- 
tation facilities will be available to all who need tto. 
Since the operations of the Office began m '9' 

the number of federally funded treatment 
than doubled, from 135 to 321. The ““^er of meh jh- 
tan areas served by those programs more than tnpled. 
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Cooperation with Department of Defense. One of the 
priority projects undertaken by the Special Action Office 
was to develop, in cooperation with the Department of 
Defense, a viable program to treat the problem of heroin 
addiction among American servicemen in Vietnam. 

In his Special Message of June 17, 1971, the President 
discussed tliis problem in some detail and announced that, 
in order to expedite the rehabilitation process of Viet- 
nam veterans, he had ordered the immediate establish- 
ment of testing procedures and initial rehabilitation 
efforts. 

The President indicated that the Department of De- 
fense would provide rehabilitation programs for all serv- 
icemen being returned to the United States for dis- 
charge who desire such assistance, and stated that the 
administration would request legislation permitting the 
military services to retain for treatment any individual 
due for discharge who was a narcotic addict. He further 
directed that rehabilitation procedures, required sub- 
sequent to discharge, would be effected under the aegis 
of the Director of the Special Action Office. The Director 
would have the authority to refer returning servicemen 
to private hospitals as well as Veterans Administration 
hospitals. 

Screening program. On June 18, 1971, the day after the 
President announced his drug program, the screening 
of servicemen scheduled to return from Vietnam was in- 
stituted. On July 31, 1971, this program was expanded to 
include testing for other drugs such as barbiturates and 
amphetamines, and a similar testing program was in- 
stituted in Thailand. 

As a result of the action taken by the Special Action 
Office and the Department of Defense, the drug abuse 
problem among servicemen in Vietnam began to be 
reduced to manageable proportions. The screening, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation program, first put into effect in 
Vietnam, was expanded to include all military personnel 
in the United States who were being discharged or sent 
abroad or are returning to this country from abroad. 

Training innovations. This increased emphasis on com- 
bating the problem of drug abuse in the military led 
to important training innovations. In October 1971, the 
Special Action Office and the Department of Defense 
conducted a Drug Abuse Training Institute for 165 mili- 
tary personnel working in drug programs in the United 
States. Earlier, as a result of arrangements made by the 
Special Action Office, 20 U.S, Army treatment personnel 
were given a 10-day training course as part of the Illinois 
Drug Abuse Program prior to being sent to Vietnam. 


Assistance. The Special Action Office began seeking to 
assist State and local governments to enhance their own 
capacities to deal with drug abuse through a program of 
technical assistance and several funding projects. 

The technical assistance program includes an expanded 
information effort within the National Clearinghouse for 
Drug Abuse Information of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The Clearinghouse has devel- 
oped an inventory and description of all Federal, State, 
and local drug abuse treatment, rehabilitation, educa- 
tion, and research programs. This inventory is derived 
from reporting forms distributed to agencies dealing with 
these programs. Also available through the Clearing- 
house is a complete bibliography of literature dealing 
with all aspects of drug abuse prevention. 

In addition, the Special Action Office assembled teams 
of professionals who travel to States and local com- 
munities to provide technical assistance and to facilitate 
cooperation at the community level among the many 
programs funded or operated by different Federal agen- 
cies, including the Veterans Administration and the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Medical school programs. In a related effort, the Special 
Action Office initiated a new program to assist medical 
schools in the development of effective drug abuse and 
alcohol abuse curricula. Jointly sponsored by the Special 
Action Office, and the Division of Narcotic Addiction and 
Drug Abuse of the National Institute of Mental Health, 
the program awards training grants of from 1 to 3 yeans 
to medical schools for use by tenured faculty members. 

Following his training, each grantee forms a nucleus 
for teaching in the area of the addictive states (includ- 
ing addiction to the opiates and dependency on alco- 
hol) at his medical school. This teaching is not only of 
benefit to medical students, residents, and post-graduate 
students, but also of service to the medical profession 
in the communities where the medical schools are located. 

Street crime. The Special Action Office also became, 
actively concerned with one of the most serious by- 
products of drug addiction — street crime. In cooperation 
with the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
the Office began conducting a pilot program to test a 
new concept of providing drug treatment as a direct altei*- 
native to street crime. The approach stresses rehabilita- 
tion instead of imprisonment as a means of preventing 
the addict from committing street crimes to obtain money 
to support his habit. 

Under the Treatment Alternatives to Street Grime 
(TASC) Project, first launched in Wilmington, Del., and 
now being developed for testing in a number of metro- 
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oHtan areas, drug-dependent arrestees are identified 
lirough interviews and urinalysis screening following po- 
,ce processing. The arraignment judge is pven the results 
,f this identification in order to ascertain whether the 
Lrrestee will be offered treatment as a condition of bail. 
Detoxification begins where necessary. 

Continuous evaluation and followup take place dur- 
ng treatment until the individual’s case comes up for 
rial. The judge may then take into account the coopera- 
;ion of the addict and the success of his treatment pro - 
rram to date. He may determine that the addict should 
mmain in the drug treatment program as 
to prosecution and possible incarceration It is hoped 
that the TASG project will help ^ break the heroi - 
crime cycle prevalent in every major U.S. urban area. 

Methadone treatment. A new series of Federal j^iti^ives 
relating to the use of methadone m drug abuse tm^ment 
programs was developed by the Special Action Office m 
injunction with the Food and Drug Admmistration 
(FDA) and the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs. Under one project, 100 FDA inspectors an u - 
lie Health Service medical professionals, , 

two-man teams, conducted a review of all methadone 

+Vio TTnitprl Slates. These teams 
maintenance programs in the United btates 

made recommendations to improve f ““ 

cal and counseling aid to patients “S '" *ese 

nrograms. They also examined procedures to safeguard 

SsTlL division of methadone into illicit channels. 

New Federal guidelines for methadone maintenanre 

programs also were developed. The guidelines have the 

effect of removing methadone from the category 

f^erimental drug and recognising methadone tr« 

as a legitimate medical procedure under strict Gove 

ment supervision. 

New controls. At the same time, in order to prevent 
methadone from reaching iUicit channels, the new r^g- 

lations are intended to . remove methadone f 

pharmacies, permitting its distribution only *roug 
Lthorized maintenance programs or through hospi 
pharmacies. 

Patient identification. In a fnrther effort deigned to ^ 
vent diversion of methadone into illicit ^ 

at the same time protecting patient confidentiality ttie 
Special Action Office and the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards developed a unique system of patient identification. 
The system is designed to prevent a patient from regis er- 
ing in more than one methadone maintenance program 
at the same time. Thus, instances of diversion and the risK 
of accidental overdose would be diminished. 


Since it was concluded that the use of fingerprints with 
its law enforcement connotations might cause addicts to 
avoid seeking treatment, the new identificauon system 
was a print of the ball of the right foot. Like fingerpnnts, 
the ball of the foot of each individual is unique and can 

be coded and classified. 

In practice, footprints made on special paper are ma 
of each addict upon registration at a clinic. The pnnt 
is given an identifying number and sent to a central 
cleLnghouse. There, a search of the_ files can reveal 
whether an addict is already registered with another clinic. 

This new identification is not associated by the addict 
with law enforcement and possible trouble for himself. 
The system has been pilot-tested in Washington, . -j 
with satisfactory results. 

Lonff-lasting drug. While methadone is providing a use- 
M tool in the treltment and rehabiUtation of drug users, 
the fact that it is administered In daily doses can errate 
problems in the rehabilitation U 

Special Action Office, in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the National Institute of Mental 
Health, began testing a form of long-lasting me ^ 
which would reduce the number of times per week th 

drug must be dispensed to the addict. . 

The testing was carried out at the clinical facilities of 
the U.S. Army’s Edgewood Arsenal. If this new drug is 
effective the problems connected with methadone mainte- 
“uld L reduced considerably. 
efforts are also being made to develop nonaddictive no 
nicotic” drup which can be effective m the treatment 
of heroin addicts. 

Education and ttaining. In an effort to meet the se^e 
shortaee of personnel trained m drug education, treat 
ment,lnd rlabilitation, the Special Actira Office com- 
pleted plans for the establishment of a National D g 

Abuse Training Center. i • .. t\ r* 

The Center, which will be located in Washuipon,D. ., 
will begin operations in June, 1972. It will tram mdivid- 

uals from all parts of the United States who have respona- 

bility tor initiating and operating community drug contr 

hi Td ^pecialiaed training and will be milored - 
meet the needs of a wide variety of ! 

from leaders and decision makers to ““ 

paraprofessional workers. They will 

I those who are already actively engaged m teeat , 
rehabiUtation, and prevention piograms and those w 
are about to be employed in such programs. 
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Drug Abuse Office and Treatment 
Act of 1972 

On March 21, 1972, President Nixon signed into law the 
Drug Abuse Office and Treatment Act of 1972 (P.L. 
92-255) . In that law, the Congress established the Special 
Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention in the Executive 
Office of the President, and gave it certain fund au- 
thorizations and responsibilities. 

A description follows of major elements of this 
legislation. 

Director. The act gave the Director of the Special Action 
Office broad authority to “provide overall planning and 
policy and establish objectives and priorities for all Fed- 
eral drug abuse prevention functions.” 

To accomplish this function, the Director was charged 
with : 

[j] Examining the consistency of Federal programs with 
the national drug abuse strategy by reviewing regula- 
tions, guidelines, and iDroccdures of the Federal agen- 
cies involved; 

[2 Recomn lending organizational, managerial, or per- 
sonnel dianges which may lie deemed necessary to 
fulfill the objectives he sets forth; 

[j] Reviewing Federal legislation jiertaining to rehabilita- 
tive services and assuring that Federal agencies in- 
volved percc'ivc drug abuse as a health problem; 

□ Evaluating the results of various Federal drug abuse 
prevention programs and the possible performance 
and results of alternative iirograms; 

□ Requiring rc'iiorts and information necessary to carry 
out the puposes of the act from Federal agencies with 
drug abuse iirevcuition iirograms; 

□ Coordinating the pm'formancc of Federal drug abuse 
lirevention programs; and 

□ Estalilishing more ('(rc'ctive ways of determining the 
extent of tlie drug aliuse [iroblem in the United States. 

Appropriations aiitliorizcd. I'he Congress authorized the 
President to request funds for spedlled functions of the 
Special Action Office in addition to other Federal drug 
abuse iireventlon funding. The act ])rovidcd for the 
abolishment of the Offie.(‘, eHeetive June 30, 1975. 

For example, the legislation provided authorization fora 
Special Fund to provide encouragement to other Federal 
departments and agencies in drug abuse prevention ef- 
forts. This was intended to give tlie Director of the Special 
Action Office the means to iT'Siiond ciuicldy to the devel- 
opment of promising iirograms and aiiproaches. No more 
than 10 percent of the Siiecial Fund could be utilized to 
develop new conce|its in drug abuse prevention through 
the Special Action Office. 'Fhe remainder was to be trans- 
ferred to Federal departments and agencies for supple- 
menting promising existing programs or developing new 
programs. 

In addition, the Congress provided authorization for 
appropriation of funds for certain priority research pro- 
grams. The Congress specifically charged the Director 
with encouraging researdi in nonaddictive substitutes for 
opium used for medical purposes, long-lasting drugs used 
as blocking agents in treating heroin addiction, and detox- 
ification agents to aid withdrawal from heroin addiction. 
The legislation authorized appropriation of limited ad- 

Girl injects drugs at rock concert. 


ministrative funds for the Special Action Office to carry 
out the purposes of the legislation, including the functions 
of coordination, evaluation, and establishment of strateoy 
and goals. ° 

Technical assistance. The act called for assistance to 
State and local agencies by the Special Action Office 
through coordination of efforts and through the estab- 
lishment of a central clearinghouse of information for 
Federal, State, and local governments. 

The. Director also could offer technical assistance by 
providing professional advice and consultation, drafting 
model State and local legislation, convening conferences 
of officials at various levels of government, promoting 
uniform procedures relating to applications for funding 
of drug abuse control and treatment proposals, and utiliz- 
ing task forces to examine State and local drug abuse 
problems and help develop plans and programs in re- 
sponse to those problems. 

A National Drug Abuse Training Center, established by 
the Director, was authorized $3 million for FY 1973. This 
Center will conduct or arrange training, seminars, confer- 
ences, and other activities with respect to drug abuse 
pievention functions. Its services will be available to 
Federal, State, and local government officials and others 
such as medical personnel and educators. 

National strategy. The act provided for a Strategy Coun- 
cil to develop the coordinated, long-term Federal strategy 
relating to the prevention of drug abuse and drug tr^- 
ficking. The Council was to be established by the Presi- 
dent, and the strategy developed is to be promulgated 
by the President within 9 months of the enactment of the 
legislation. 

Membership in the Council includes the Director of 
the Special Action Office ; the Attorney General ; the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare; the Secretary 
of Defense; the Administrator of Veterans Affairs; and 
other officials deemed appropriate by the President. 

The strategy must contain : ( 1 ) an analysis of the drug 
abuse problem and a study of the positive and negative 
factors of the interrelationship between methods of solv- 
ing the problem; (2) a Federal plan for drug abuse and 
drug traffic prevention, including how various resources, 
programs, services, and facilities should be utilized; and 
(3) an analysis of major programs, plans, results, and ex- 
penditures in the Federal effort against drug abuse- 

Advisory Council. The act established a 15-member Na- 
tional Advisory Council for Drug Abuse Prevention. 
Members were to be chosen by the President, with ex 
officio membership extended to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and to the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs. 

The work of the Council is largely to advise and make 
recommendations on overall policy and planning for Fed- 
eral drug abuse prevention functions. The Council makes 
its recommendations, which may cover any related Fed- 
eral programs, to the Director of the Special Action Office. 
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Agencies of the Government 


Atomic Energy 
Commission 


Protection of classified data on atomic energy matters, 
regulation of the atomic energy industry, and applica- 
tion of radiation research to forensic medicine and crime 
analysis are among the law enforcement activities of the 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEG) . 

Law enforcement activities of the AEG include re- 
porting potential antitrust violations within the atomic 
energy industry to the Department of Justice. 

Research activities are aimed at developing new ways 
to identify physical evidence, objects, and people. 

Regulatory jurisdiction. The AEG has licensing and reg- 
ulatory authority over persons possessing, using, and 
transferring certain radioactive material and nuclear fa- 
cilities. It also conducts programs for research and de- 
velopment, international cooperation, production of 
atomic energy and special nuclear materials, and the dis- 
semination of scientific and technical information. 

Violations of provisions of the Atomic Energy Act are 
referred to the Federal Bureau of Investigation or to the 


budget for the two divisions was $7 million and 224 per- 
sons were employed. Corresponding figures for FY 1970 
were approximately $4.6 million and 163 persons; for 
FY 1969, $3.6 million and 153 persons. 

These divisions report possible violations of licensing 
and regulatory provisions of the act to the Department 
of Justice for possible prosecution, but no such referrals 
were made in the past 3 fiscal years. 

General criminal provisions. Sections 222-227, 229, and 
230 of the Atomic Energy Act (42 U.S.C. 2272-2277, 
2278a, 2278b) provide criminal sanctions for willful vio- 
lations of the act or Commission regulations; for com- 
munication of, receipt of, or tampering with restricted 
data with intent to injure the United States or secure 
an advantage to any foreign nation; for disclosure of re- 
stricted data to persons not authorized to receive it; and 
for trespass or photography of Commission installations. 
Information concerning possible criminal violations of the 
act is reported to the FBI for investigation and action. 


Department of Justice for appropriate disposition. 

Crime reduction research. The Division of Biology and 
Medicine conducts research and development concerned 
with application of neutron activation analysis to scien- 
tific crime investigation, such as : isotopic identification of 
bullet-hole characteristics; detection of hidden drugs or 
explosives ; nuclear technology in art identification ; drug 
analysis and tagging; and nuclear techniques in forensic 
analysis. 

Law Enforcement Activities 

Background. The Atomic Energy Gommission, under 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.G. 2011 et seq.), 
has licensing and regulatory authority _ over persons 
possessing, using, and transferring certain radioactive 
material and nuclear facilities from the standpoint o 
radiological health and safety and the common defense 
and security. 

The AEG also is authorized to conduct programs for 
research and development, international cooperation, 
production of atomic energy and special nuclear mate- 
rials, and the dissemination of scientific and technica 
information. 

Enforcement functions. Enforcement functions are gen- 
erally carried out by the Directorate of Re^latory p^- 
ations (foimerly the Division 

Division of Nuclear Materials Safeguards) . The F Y 19/1 


Nuclear plants generating electricity are regulated by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


General criminal referrals. In FY 1971, 94 referrals were 
made to the FBI concerning information about such mat- 
ters as theft or loss of Government property, falsification 
of records or fraud, and similar crimes under Federal sta- 
tutes other than the Atomic Energy Act. Referrals were 
made primarily by AEG field offices. There were 94 re- 
ferrals in FY 1970 as well, and 95 in FY 1969. 

Restricted data. The AEG Division of Security also 
makes referrals to the Department of Justice of infor- 
mation relating to violations of the Atomic Energy Ac 
pertaining to communication of, receipt of, tampering 
with, or disclosure of restricted data. Five such reffirrak 
were made in FY 1970; one referral was made in FY 
1969; and none was made in FY 1971. 

Licenses. Although there is provision for criminal penal- 
ties for violations of the licensing sections of the atomic 
Energy Act, activities under those sections are controlle 
almost exclusively under the Commission’s licensing and 
regulatory authority. 

Antitrust cases. The act requires the AEG to report 
to the Department of Justice any inf ormation concern- 
ing companies engaged in atomic energy activities whic 
infght Jolate Federal aatitrust laws. The act also te- 

nuiies the Commission to consider the antitrust imp ica 
Sons of the granting of a permit or licen. to an ^ 
cant AEG procurement regulations conton a similar 

. . „ W 1Q70 and FY 1969 there were 

provision. During FY lu/ti npriart 

approximately 50 referrals of such matters to the Dep 
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merit of Justice. There were two referrals in FY 1971 
specifically related to antitrust. 

Crime Reduction Research 


The Division of Biology and Medicine of AEG conducts 
several research programs in areas of interest to law 
enforcement and crime reduction. 

These have to do with the application of techniques 
and methodologies to forensic medicine and criminal 
investigations. 

These programs are not undertaken as the result of 
requests from hospitals or investigative agencies, but if 
new techniques or procedures are developed, data are 
given to health and investigative aids manufacturers and 
concerned agencies for further development in practical 
uses. 

In one project, the Division applies neutron activation 
analysis to forensic medicine in an effort to develop more 
scientific methods of identifying human individuals 
through tissue sample specimen analysis. The outlay 
for this project in FY 1971 was $79,000. 

An isotopes development program for the reduction 
of crime is also conducted by the AEG. The program 
includes application of neutron activation analysis in sci- 
entific crime investigations ; application of nuclear tech- 
nology to art identification problems; nuclear techniques 
in forensic analysis; exploration and evaluation of radio- 
isotope X-ray fluorescense techniques in security, crimi- 
nalistics, and law enforcement; drug analysis and tag- 
ging; and nuclear technology in law enforcement. The 
outlay for this program was $25,000 in FY 1971 and 
$37,000 in FY 1970. 

Human tissue identification. One objective of the neutron 
activation analysis project is to develop scientific methods 
of identification of human individuals through analysis 
of tissue specimens. 

Neutron activation analysis is being used in a sys- 
tematic study of trace element composition from human 
subjects. Both normal and abnormal human tissues are 
used. 

The techniques developed already have been used in 
some criminal trials, and when more fully developed, 
they are expected to result in more effective court pro- 
cedures for identification of humans in criminal cases. 

Bullet-hole identification. An example of practical appli- 
cation of AEG-developed devices amd techniques to crime 
is a portable isotopic detector for on-the-spot identifi- 
cation of bullet holes in various materials. It was tested 
near the end of FY 1971 in Miami, Fla. 

The X-ray fluorescence analyzer can identify bullet 
holes on the basis of lead residue and determine whether 
a hole is the point of entry or exit. Developed by the 
AEG and built for it by a contractor, the detector weighs 
about 15 pounds and is roughly the size of a portable 
television set. 

Use of such techniques has been found to be accurate 
more than 99 percent of the time. It will identify most 
makes and calibers of bullets with almost as great accu- 
racy and can be used to detect secret marks used in the 

Left: A technician uses a portable isotopic detector, developed 
by the Atomic Energy Commission for on-the-spot 
identification of bullet holes in wood, 


Right: Secure area in nuclear facility. 


internal tagging of paint, or to identify Government prop- 
erty, for example. 

Booby-trap identification. Neutron radiography tech- 
niques developed by the AEG are even more useful than 
X-ray radiography in detecting booby traps concealed 
in objects or hidden narcotics, in cases where it would 
be destructive or dangerous for law enforcement officers 
to dismantle the object. 
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Civil 

Aeronautics Board 


Unlawful operations in the air transportation industry are 
rising as the industry itself expands, and it is the duty of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board (GAB) to contain and con- 
trol those activities. 

Most of the law enforcement problems of the GAB 
are familiar in modern regulatory law: the phony opera- 
tion, the deceptive advertisement^ the cheating and illegal 
corner-cutting, the unlawful operation that makes a mock- 
ery of competition with duly authorized flight operation. 

CAB law enforcement activities cover the whole range 
of air transportation industry and associated enterprises 
in the United States. 

That activity centers on six major categories of viola- 
tions: charter irregularities; unfair and deceptive prac- 
tices (including misleading advertisements) ; tariff mola- 
tions; unauthorized air transportation; air taxi registra- 
tion and operational deficiencies; and failure to submit 
re-C|uired reports and to adhere to reported standards. 

The principal elements of GAB responsibility and regu- 
lation are domestic and foreign scheduled airlines, do- 
mestic and foreign supplemental air carriers, air taxi 
operators, commercial operators involved in interstate or 
foreign common carriage, and private flying clubs. 

Of equal importance are the surveillance and regula- 
tion of ground activities involved with the air transpor- 
tation industry. These include domestic and international 
air freight forwarders, consolidators of cargo and passen- 
ger groups, and travel agents and firms engaged in orga 
nizing charters and inclusive tour groups.^ 

The air transportation industry, including allied com- 
mercial enterprises, is growing rapidly. It has increased 
more than three-fold over the past decade in terms ot pas- 
sengers, cargo, employment, and revenues. ecoi^ 

the dominant and fastest-growing mode of piAhc intercity 
and international travel. This rapid rate o growt in 
creases the difficulty of enforcing Federal laws and regula- 
tions relating to the industry. 


Authority. The Civil Aeronautics Board is an inde- 
pendent agency established by the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 ( 52 Stat. 973) and continued by the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of August 23, 1958, as amended (72 Stat. lil, 
as amended; 49 U.S.G. 1301, • 

Its objective is to encourage, promote, and reflate a 
sound and vigorous air transportation system designed to 
serve the domestic and international needs of the trave 
ing and shipping public, of the United States os a _ ^ 

ice, and of the national defense. To those ends, 
is granted broad powers of an administrative, mve tigi- 
tive, and quasi-judicial nature, as well as rule-maki g 
authority. 


The GAB regulates the air transportation industry. 


As an integral part of this broad authority, the Board is 
charged with the responsibility of enforcing compliance 
with the requirements of the act and the regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Board. These enforcement activities, 
designed both to prevent and to terminate violations in 
the economic area, are pursued both before the Board 
itself and, with the aid of the Department of Justice, in 
the courts. 

Sections 901 and 902 of the act (49 U.S.G. 1471 and 
1472) provide for the imposition of civil and criminal 
penalties. Sections 411 and 1002 (49 U.S.G. 1381 and 
1482) provide for the entry of compliance orders by the 
Board. 

Sections 1004 and 1007 (49 U.S.G. 1484 and 1487) 
provide for the entry of such orders by the courts. 

The Board employs its broad investigative powers and 
seeks initially to achieve voluntary compliance with all 
economic requirements. 


Bureau of Enforcement. Within the GAB, the enforce- 
ment task primarily rests on the Bureau of Enforcement. 
The Bureau is responsible for enforcement of the eco- 
nomic provisions of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as 
amended; of the relevant provisions of the Glayton Anti- 
trust Act and the Railway Labor Act; and of all economic 
orders, regulations, and other requirements promulgated 
by the Board. 


staff and resources. Although the law enforcement task 
Df regulating this vastly expanding industry has reached 
major proportions, the staff and funding of the Bureau o 
Enforcement have remained a minor element ^ ® 
Board’s complement and allocations; the Bureau of En- 
forcement staff authorized in FY 1971 (28 p^itions) 
numbers below 4 percent of the Board’s personnel, and its 
Hscal share of the Board’s resources was around 

^To^W 1971, the Board’s enforcement and public pro- 
taction program (including the enforeement 
all Board and staff entities) accounted for 3 . 7 

With a program cost of $652,308. Although th.s consWutes 

a limited allocation m"an- 

sented an increase over rY iy/u uurmg +. j 

years with a program cost of $492,941 were dedteated to 

law enforcement. 

Law Enforcement Activities 

The Board’s law enforcement activities are designed to 
pUes that detract from ^ 

well-being of the air transport system or that mtlic 



convenience, hardship, or loss on the traveling and ship- 
ping public. 

Charters. Charter operations have experienced an exten- 
sive growth in the past few years, and regulation of this 
activity has represented a major problem. A recurring 
infraction is that charter carriers, contrary to their filed 
tariffs and the limitations of their operational authoriza- 
tions, solicited and carried members of the general public 
under the guise of operating legitimate affinity charters. 

Similarly, chartering organizations and travel agents 
unlawfully participated in the sale of individually ticketed 
seats on flights to the general public purporting to oflfer 
pro rata charter transportation and in many cases acting 
as unauthorized indirect air carriers. 

The results of these fraudulent activities have been 
monetary loss to passengers, strandings, international 
friction, and a weakening of the air transport system as a 
whole. 

During FY 1971, proceedings in 12 dockets alleging 
violations of the CAB’s charter regulations, first initiated 
in FY 1970, were continued against three scheduled air 
carriers (Pan American, TWA, and KLM), against five 
U.S. supplemental air carriers (World Airways, Overseas 
National, Capitol, American Flyers, and Saturn) , and two 
foreign charter carriers, Caledonian (British) and At- 
lantis (West German). Included were two other parallel 
dockets, making a total of 61 East and West Coast char- 
tering organizations, travel agents, and individuals. In 
these proceedings, five consent cease-and-desist orders 
were issued against 16 respondents. 

In addition, in FY 1971 formal complaints for con- 
sideration by the Board were filed against a foreign air 
carrier, Air France, and a U.S. supplemental air carrier, 
American Flyers, alleging violations of the Board s charter 
regulations. A formal complaint also was filed in May 
1971 against three travel agents and a British air charter 
carrier, Donaldson International Airlines, for contracting 
to perform over 20 charter flights without the required 
authorization. 

Tariff violations. Tariff violations, including overcharges 
and discriminatory rebates, continue to plague the indus- 
try in both passenger and cargo operations. Whenever the 
consumer is overcharged for air transportation, action is 
taken by the CAB to assist the consumer in obtaining an 
appropriate refund. 

In FY 1971, litigation in this area included a formal 
complaint filed against a charter group (Special Services 
School Teachers Group, Inc.) and five foreign air carriers 
(Alitalia, Air France, Lufthansa, Sabena, 'and SAS) for 
charging affinity group fares to members of organizations 
that did not qualify as valid affinity groups. Following 
an investigation of cargo rates, formal proceedings to ob- 
tain cease-and-desist orders also were filed against four 
direct air carriers (Delta, Airlift, National, and Eastern) , 
and four airfreight forwarders (Skyline Air Freight, Shul- 
man Air Freight, Wings and Wheels, and Air Express) . In 
addition, cease-and-desist orders were issued against six 
individuals and four clubs (Transworld Medical Club, 
Transworld Professional Club, United European-Ameri- 
can Club, and the International Club of California) to 
stop the practice of overcharging on charter flights. 

Unfair and deceptive practices. Intense competition 
among the airlines has led to widespread misrepresen- 


tation of air services in promotional ana publicity mate- 
rials. A constant screening of promotional airline pro- 
grams by the CAB is required to put a stop to deceptive 
advertising. More than 50 misleading advertising cases 
were processed in FY 1971 in which voluntary compliance 
was informally obtained. Two formal cases were filed al- 
leging misleading advertising by Hawaiian Airlines and 
Aloha Airlines. 

Overbooking. Another area of enforcement involves 
boarding of passengers. Many domestic and foreign air 
carriers overbook flights with consequent inconvenience 
and hardship to passengers. The CAB has issued regula- 
tions requiring carriers to establish priority rules and 
criteria for determining which passengers holding con- 
firmed reserved space shall be denied boarding on an 
oversold flight, and providing that compensation must be 
paid to passengers denied boarding under specified cir- 
cumstances. Numerous violations involving denied 
boarding were dealt with informally during FY 1971, and 
a cease-and-desist order for recurring boarding violations 
was issued against Northeast Airlines. 

Credit terms disclosure. Another area of enforcement 
activity was brought about by amendments to the Con- 
sumer Credit Protection Act of 1968 requiring accurate 
and full disclosure of credit terms offered to consumers. 
The amendments regulate the issuance of unsolicited 
credit cards, and I'equire consumer credit reporting agen- 
cies to adhere to fair and equitable procedures to ensure 
confidentiality and accuracy, as well as the proper use 
of credit information (Fair Credit Reporting Act). A 
systematic program was instituted to advise the airlines 
of the requirements of these provisions and to obtain 
compliance. Some 24 cases were opened regarding truth- 
in-lending issues, most of which involved failure to make 
required disclosures in credit card application fonns and 
billing statements. These cases have been informally 
pursued, and the deficiencies, with few exceptions, have 
been corrected. 

Unauthorized air transportation. In order to ensure a 
high degree of safety and economical and efficient serv- 
ices at reasonable charges, all persons and firms offering 
air transportation and services first must obtain CAB au- 
thorization. Infractions of this requirement by so-called 
indirect air carriers are particularly difficult to discover 
and prevent. During FY 1971, cease-and-desist orders 
were issued to 14 persons and firms engaged in such 
activities, and civil penalties were assessed against an 
inclusive tour operator (Simmons Group Journeys) . 

Air taxi operators. Air taxi operators have grown vastly 
in numbers and services during the past few years and 
are fast becoming the predominant means of air tran.s- 
portation to small communities. The size of equipment 
used in air taxi operations, the relationships between air 
taxi operators and common carriers, and the liability and 
insurance responsibilities of air taxis require constant 
vigilance to adequately protect the public. With more 
than 3,000 air taxi firms offering both scheduled and 
irregular services, this activity required constant surveil- 
lance and numerous compliance measures during FV 
1971. 
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1)( jiaitiiunt nf (lu* I reasury, and the Securities and Ex- 
cliau)i(; C.iinitiussion. 

I fus mviihrs lli<‘ cxchanj-e of infonnation derived from 
a II iisjjf I tut* (‘iiiorcc'nuTit work and in bringing to the 
auniitoii ol th.* agiuicy most directly concerned violations 
wh»4 h have been discov.a-ed, 'fliis reciprocal exchange of 
m tiim.inon ami continuing consultation lias had the re- 
>ujf culiauciug' law enforceinent by: 

I 1 Expriliiing dis<'losun* of violations; 

! i I.iiMtma; tlial iiilnictions are brought to the attention 
o! the |Jii)|trr a!';t'ucy ; 

; t Avintiintt coiillicting or duplicative actions by two or 
uinrr agencies; and 

! I bcHi-ljfinv Iniin the [irior experience and expertise of 
(hr vaiiinis at;eneies on particular [irohlern areas. 


Assistance to States 

t.\b«. rjihM'eemrnt slafl has assisted .State and local au- 
fliMjaUr'. Jit !(*?Mi!al ite; aspects ol :ur transport witliin their 
je'sprtuvr jtu i'dii'iioiis. ‘I'his assistance has not taken the 
hnui n! htiam ial aid, Itni has lieen developed tlirough 
s rir-rsIutiiMti. ihr e\i hanf',e of views and information, and 
tkr nvr nl i Mtuplrineniaiy informal im-asures and formal 
.»sln.’4ti4j„iiive u! t (itul pineeediii(»;s. 

I Ur h»l!inunr iIlu'.iralious exemplify the liroad range 
*«! r povaliiliiies and of adminislrativc' levt'ls serv- 

•ase 4’. « li.nincis ioi such aid: 

I 'l ijf issue of what eonstitnti's an indirect ;iir car- 
H* s .ittiw hi'hur tin* l ’,S, District (Durt for the Clentral 
Drlsii 1 mS ( ‘aliioniia in an injunetion action ivy a jirK^ate 
i»jis(v v-fkim- {., enitfm the operation of emlain illegal 
i lcufrrs Mo assist tla* I'omt in its delilierations, GAB, 
in iht* Di'parlimmt of justice, sulmiitted a 
se.cmonstulum a*, umm no t uriiit’ on llu' indirect air carrier 
t\mr, assd da* v tauf tssuecl a preliminary injtuu'lion bar- 
joic bailie! cfiaiier IhVhts liy the lliree ih'fcndant 

Ml V .4 -5 U f* I ! S « .’ ! } s . 

tins as tson pomitted the Ofliee of the Attorney Gen- 
rjal of Dalsiojniia fo iiiiiiat!' othi'f measures to eliminate 
isniswlul ,m cisarter practices, based on tlu* proposition 
dsai dr iiMldme out ami piuMormanee of air transjiort 
4 » fivhra ti«4 tiulv authoii/ed under I'Vderid law and rep;- 
iilafasn * aisi «t»n*ifi}nte liavul, (MAB stall tissisted the as.sist- 
mt 4 d*sisi«’v geneial of t California in jmrsuintc these* rneas- 
mloftnal ('mtsultatiou jtroeedures. 

14' In a wpatate ariion. the BcKird’s (mforeement of- 
|jrr% collal»otaSed ^dth the District Attorney for San 
t faJiciMU, tkiW., til tieveloping a case against a travel 
lispfsji %hi* wa.H engaged itt flu* s«th* of illegtil chartens to 
ihr urarial pul:4if'. MIicm* tdlVuts eulminated in the con- 
st, leisstn of die travel ageni lor travel agency fiaud, and 
enl»r*|»!rijily lo Itb clepurtation from tite IJnitctd States 
ln Irriaitti. 

1'- thi ihe nmihcipal and administrative, level, the 
i!A!Hudtu««*tjjent stall has t'ollaborated with the Depart- 
iiiriit of t.k.»ipniner Affaii's of tlu* CUty of New York in 
and eairytiig otil a-sjiec'ts of its (*onsunici pro- 
iwt-WMi pntagranis invols'ing' air transj-jortation. 

Tlir ftaird's rxperienre during FY lf»71 in its con- 
and .nllaDmnimt with Sttite and municipal 
Iaw rrtftri'r CIS tent ageneit's confii'm.s the mutual and 
valor of sm-h aHshiama* anct interchange, and 
iit|»|w»rt to pjog) am ffu' c’out inning and expanding 
tii^ rrlat»r»hip», 









(Sriniituil arlivitios involving the unlawful discharge of 
refu.st' nuitler into navigabk^ waters of tlie United States, 
knowing violations of ('('rtiiin State plans for combating 
air [Kjllution, and shipment in interstate commerce of 
unregisl(‘red pt'stieidc's, fall within the jurisdiction of the 
ICnvironnumtal I’rotc'etion Agency. 

In tauTying' out its mission to jirotec'-t and improve the 
(mvirtumuna, tln‘ Aguncy reli('S largely on adminkstrative 
and (dvil sanctions, aiul on voluntary compliance. But 
its rulings arc l)acked in ;i numiter of instances by the 
sanction <»f criminal law. 

BackgroutuL 'Ilui Environmental Protection Agency 
(1U*A) was cstal)lished as an indei)endent agency in the 
executiv(^ branch l)y Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1970, 
eireeliv(U)i‘t*(‘inher3, 1970. 

M'lu^ greater pai't of its activities are devoted to imple- 
mentation of the (Hear Air Act (42 U.S.O. 18.57 et seq.), 
the Federal Water Pollution Clontrol Act (18 U.S.G. 1151 
I't .ua/,), arul l'lu‘ Fed(u-:d Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
lUKlentu'ide Act (7 U.S.C. 135 etsaq.). 

Ill addition, it assiimed certain nrsponsibilities from 
other agencies with respect to radiation and to toler- 
aiice.s for pt'.sticide residiuss in or on raw agricultural 
commodities. 

Und(‘r Executive Order 11574, it shares responsibility 
with tlu‘ Army Ooriis of Engineers for issuing permits 
muler .S(H’tion 13 of tlie Rivers and Harbors Act of 1899 
(18 11.8.(1407). 

Flnforccmeiit activities. The A.ssistant Administrator for 
Enforcement and CJcneral CJoun.sel is the Agency s chief 
legal officer and I'lrincipal adviser to the Administrator 
in mattems jiertaining to the enforcement of standards for 
environiiu'ntal (luality. He is resixmsible for the conduct 
of miforccment activities throughout EPA. 

Office of Water Enforcement. The Office of Water En- 
forcement, imclcr the .suiieivision of the Deputy Assistant 
Administrator for Water Enforcement, provides program 
jKiliey direction to the water pollution and water hygiene 
enforcement activities of the Agency.^ The Office also 
supervises a number of enforcement activities directly and 
provides |)rogram direction to the regional water en- 
forcement activities. Agency-wide objectives and pro- 
grams for EPA water enforcement activities are set 
by tlie Office through the development of procedures, 
regulatory material, guidelines, criteria, and policy state- 
numts designed to bring about actions by individuals, 

A sewage outfall in the Cincinnati area pollutes 
the receiving stream. 


private enterprise, and governmental bodies to improve 
the quality of the Nation’s water. 

Office of General Enforcement. The Office of General 
Enforcement, under the supervision of the Deputy 
Assistant Administrator for General Enforcement, pro- 
vides program policy direction to Agency enforcement 
activities in the air, noise, radiation, pesticides, and solid 
waste program areas. 

Office of General Counsel. The Office of General Coun- 
sel, under the supervision of the Deputy General Counsel, 
is responsible to the Assistant Administrator for Enforce- 
ment and General Counsel for providing legal services to 
all organizational elements of the Agency with respect to 
the programs and activities of the Agency. The Office 
provides counsel, assists in the formulation and adminis- 
tration of the Agency’s policies and programs as legal 
adviser, and supervises the functions of the offices of 
the 10 regional counsels. 


Water 

Refuse Act. Section 13 of the Rivers and Harbors Act of 
1899 (commonly referred to as the Refuse Act) makes it 
unlawful to discharge refuse matter, either directly or via 
tributaries, into the navigable waters of the United States 
without a permit issued by the Army Corps of Engineers. 
A violation of the Refuse Act is a misdemeanor punish- 
able, under section 16 (33 U.S.C. 411), by a fine of from 
$500 to $2,500 or by imprisonment for a temi of not less 
than 30 days nor more than 1 year. 

During FY 1971, EPA referred 39 cases to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for possible criminal prosecution under 
the Refuse Act. These cases included the referral of U.S. 
Plywood-Champion Paper Company in Hamilton, Ohio, 
for an unlawful discharge of red paper dye that caused 
fish to die in the Great Miami River. This company was 
prosecuted, found guilty, and fined $7,500. 

During the first 11 months of FY 1971, approximately 
159 criminal actions were initiated under the 
compared with 129 criminal actions m all of FY 19/U 

In contrast, an average of only 43 f Y 

annually was initiated under the act in FY 1964 to F 

1969. 

Most criminal actions during FY 1971 resulted m con- 
victions and assessment of fines. In one case a violator 
was fined $125,000; in another, $25,000. 

More important than the increased use of Refu^ 
Act for criminal prosecutions, however, has ^een the 
of civil suits under the act to secure ^^1 unction^ 
civil injunction action ever initiated under the Re 
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Act was filed in 1970 against the Florida Light and Power 
Company to abate the discharge of heated water into 
Biscayne Bay. During FY 1971, more than 50 additional 
civil suits were filed. Fourteen such civil actions were set- 
tled by consent decrees. 

In addition, during FY 1971 nine of the 10 cases 
brought under the act against facilities discharging 
mercury were settled by interim consent decree. In the 
tenth case, the plant was shut down. The stipulations and 
the plant shut-down resulted in a total reduction in mer- 
cury discharged from these facilities from 139 pounds 
to 2 pounds daily. Final disposition of these cases awaits 
review by EPA of the defendants’ plans for further reduc- 
tions in mercury discharges. 

Other civil suits have produced impressive results. The 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
Rayonier pulp processing plant in the State of Washing- 
ton agreed to construct, at a cost of about $22 million, a 
waste treatment plant recommended by EPA. A General 
Motors Corporation automobile assembly plant in New 
York agreed to install large treatment tanks at a cost of 
over $2 million. In a number of cases involving relatively 
small manufacturing establishments, complete relief was 
secured immediately. 

Federal Water Pollution Control Act. The Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act also provides EPA with 
mechanisms for controlling water pollution, especially 
involving oil discharges. 

Subsection 11 (b) (4) of the act, the only criminal provi- 
sion in the entire statute, appears in the section devoted 
to the prevention and control of pollution by oil. 

Subsection 11(b)(1) contains a statement of policy 
that “there should be no discharges of oil into or upon the 
navigable waters of the United States, adjoining shore- 
lines, or into or upon the waters of the contiguous zone.” 
Subsection 11(b) (2) prohibits (with certain exceptions) 
the discharge of oil “in harmful quantities,” as determined 
by the President. 

Executive Order 11548 delegated the authority to 
define what constitutes a harmful quantity of oil to EPA, 
in consultation with the Department of Transportation. 
The regulation subsequently promulgated by EPA pro- 
vides three alternative definitions of harmful quantities 
of oil: a discharge which “violate (s) applicable water 
quality standards, or cause (s) a film or sheen upon or 
discoloration of the surface of the water or adjoining 
shorelines or cause (s) a sludge or emulsion to be deposited 
beneath the surface of the water or upon adjoining shore- 
"^FR 110.3). 

riminal and a civil sanction 
ntities” prohibition of sub- 
:tion 11(b) (4), persons in 
e or offshore facility must 
noxny me appropriate Federal official as soon 
as they know that it is discharging oil in violation of sub- 
section 11(b)(2). Failure to do so subjects those per- 
sons to a fine of up to $10,000 or imprisonment for a 
niaximum of 1 year or both. Subsection 11(b)(5) pro- 
vides that a civil penalty of up to $10,000 may be assessed 
by the Coast Guard against “(a)ny owner or operator of 
any vessel, onshore facility, or offshore facility from which 
oil IS knowingly discharged in violation of [subsection 11 
(b)(2)].” 

Although there were a few section 11(b) (4) failure- 
to-notify prosecutions in FY 1971, the precise number is 
not available. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Act provides two 
imited enforcement mechanisms for pollution abatement 


by the Federal Government. These arc enforcement con- 
ferences and enforcement by notification. 

Enforcement conference. The enforcement conference 
is a mechanism for bringing to light complex and long- 
standing pollution problems and for devising and im[)le- 
menting comprehensive, area-wide abatement programs. 
The conference may be called at either State or Ft:cleral 
initiative if the pollution affects interstate waters. How- 
ever, there must be a State request if the pollution 
causes only intrastate effects, unless the pollution also 
causes economic injury to sliellfi.sh producers. 

Two new enforcement conferences were convened be- 
tween December 3, 1970, when EPA was established, and 
the end of FY 1971. The first conference covered the inter- 
state waters of Long Island Sound in Connecticut and 
New York, and the second covered the navigable waters 
of Galveston Bay and its tributaries in Texas, By March 
of 1972, EPA had convened seven more enforcement con- 
ferences covering widely dispersed geographical areas 
with complex pollution problems. 

In FY 1971, EPA also reconvened five conferences ini- 
tiated earlier. Two of these received wide attention. The 
four-State Lake Michigan conference, first convened in 
1968, focused on the need to protect Lake Michigan from 
waste heat discharges, or “thermal pollution,” as it is 
more often called. The EPA Administrator issued a con- 
ference summary recommending closed cycle cooling 
systems for new waste heat discharges and deadlines for 
plants now in operation to install abatement facilities. In 
the Lake Superior enforcement conferenctJ, first convened 
in 1969, the remaining difficult issue is the discharge of 
taconite tailings into the lake from a Reserve Mining 
Company facility in Minnesota, which is now before the 
courts. 

Notification procedure. The second enforcement pro- 
cedure under the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
also applicable primarily to interstate pollution, calls for 
notification both to the violator of water quality standards 
and to interested parties, followed by court action if neces- 
sary. Under the present law, 180 days mu.st elapsti after 
a notice of violation is issued before court action may 
be initiated, giving violators the opportunity to comply 
voluntarily. 

In April 1971, EPA issued a violation notice to Re- 
serve Mining Company because of its failure to present an 
acceptable plan to the Lake Superior enforcement con- 
ference for abating its discharge of taconite tailing, s into 
the lake. The 180-day notice period did not produce 
acceptable results, and on January 20, 1972, EPA re- 
quested the Department of Justice to bring court action. 
On February 17, 1972, suit was filed in Federal Court 
for civil injunctive relief under the Refuse Act as well a.s 
under pertinent sections of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act. On May 4, 1972, the Department of Justice 
amended its complaint, alleging that the companyks ac- 
tivities also constituted a public nuisance abatable through 
Federal common law, under principles established by the 
Supreme Court, 

One of the EPA Administrator’s first official acts was 
to issue violation notices to three major cities— Atlanta, 
Cleveland, and Detroit. By the end of the 180-day period, 
EPA announced agreements with each of the three cities 
and with the States involved for joint Federal, State, and 
local financing of the construction of necessaiy waste 
treatment facilities. Of the total estimated cost of $1.2 
billion, more than $1 billion wifi go to reducing pollu- 
tion of Lake Erie by Cleveland and Detroit, 
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By tlic tnul of FY 1971, 12 IHO-ilay notices had been 
issued to immieijial and industrial poliulers. 'Bhrough 
March 1972, an additional 79 polluters were subjected to 
the IBO-day notice' enforceinenl procedure. 

Air 


Quality standards. 'I'lu' ('.lean Air Ae-t, as ariu'nded, re- 
ipiires I'd’A to estahlish national air epuility standards as 
well as national standards for sitpiilicant new pollution 
source's and for all facilities eniittini’’ ha/anlous suli.stance.s. 
I'VPA has S£‘t national air tiuality standards for jiarticulate 
nnitter, sulfur oxides, carbon rnono.xide, |>hotochemi(‘!d 
oxidants, hytlrocarlions, and nitrogen oxicFs. 

Under section 111) of the act, Jtuuiaiy 39, 1972, was 
se*t as the di'adlim* for State's tei .sultinit plans for iuiple- 
ine'uting the* national air pnality standards. 'I’lit'se* iinpie'- 
ine'nlatiein plans ntnsl in<*lmle provisions for llu' aelegaion 
ami e'nforce'iuent of e'lnissieen eauitrols and Uniitations 
applwahle' tee existing semree's. 

Ulean Air Act. Undt'r SeH-tinn ll!hr)(l) of tint Ulean 
Air Act, it is a e-rimitial oife'nse knowingly to vieilale any 
renpiiie'inent eif an ajfpUcahle State iinple'iuentation plan 
estaldlslrenl niuler seTtieni lit), after luiving be'en emlered 
by EI‘A to eeuujily with it, nr kneewingly tt> violate* any 
EBA standartl for a new .statiemary soure-ei or limiting 
lui/»trdons pollutants. 

First oflV'iise's are punishable by a fine’ of tip to .$2r>.fMK) 
jwr etay of vieilation, e»r by iinjirisonnient of not nseire titan 
} yt*a.r, or both. 

'Fhe EI*A Administrator Inns |ml»iisht'tl an initial list of 
live e ; ate*gories «>f stationary .source's e>f iKillutiem for wlrieh 
jterfoiinance .standmtls, retpiiring u.se eef the be-st ade- 
epiately dernonstrate'tl e'onijed leelmology in Jiew facilities, 
will )«.* estaltlishetl. 'Fhe five* categories are ttitrie aeiti 
plants, snlfitric acid plants, portlatnl cenient plants, large 
incint'ratoii, and fossil fuel ste'am gf‘nerator.s. Asbestos, 
inerenry, awl Iteryllium have been elesignuted as liaveard- 
eais air jtollutants for wdiieh Ffnleral rmission standards, 
applicable to all smne es, will In* pronmlgateil 

'Fhe 1970 innenejme'nts to the* ae l renjuire stringe'iit im- 
tiorwd. eniis.ston stawlaids for new automobiles —a 90- 
fiertent redneiion frtnn Ft/t) levels tif hydiSK'arbems and 
t-arlnm memtmtdt' by 1979 and a 90-percenl redwetion of 
nitirige'u eixiiles by I97b. 'Fhe amend!neiil.s also authorr/e 
EBA tei se't e'lnission .standards fnr air pollution from air- 
plane's, imthori/e titi/.en huils to enforce* the pmvyons 
of the* act, and .strengthen controls over polhitum from 
Ee'eleral fa<’i!hii*s. 

Enforcement, Nnmerons enforeeinent options are avail- 
ahlcT to the Administrator nnde'r the Clean Air Act. After 
a litJalay notice, he nniy Ksne an administrative order 
reejiuring e-onipIiane‘e or he may cojnruence a civil action 
hir injuni'tive' ir'llef against any persem wlu) viohites any 
t e'tpiireme'nt lef a federally approveel implementation plan. 

Pursuant te> the ('.lean .Mr Amendnienbs of 1970, the 
President issued on June 90, 1971, Executive Order 11602. 
'Flu* itrde'r prm ieles her facilities involved in convictions 
uw!e*r tlte Ulean Air Ae t for nonmmpHance with sttnd- 
arels ter he baned from t*ntering prm’unnnent or other 
eonlracts with the Feeleral Uovernment and from re- 
tdvinf^ Federal financiahuel. 

I )nring EY 1971, wi e riminal or civil castts were brouglit 
under the Ul<*an Air Aet. 


Pesticides 

Under section 3 of the Federal In.secticicle, Fungicide, 
and Roelenticide Act, it is unlawful to ship in interstate 
coimnere'e. a jiestic.ide that has not been registered under 
sectieeu 4 ol the same act, or one that is misbranded. 
Se'e'tlon H iireivide's that a violation of section 3 is a mis- 
dcme'aneir, A maximum fine of $.500 may be imposed 
upem conviction for the first offense; snl>sequent convic- 
tiem.s are punishable by a maximum fine of $1,000 or 
imjH'isonment uj) to 1 year. 

Regi.stration. FjPA may cancel a pesticide registration 
whe*n the' Jahel of the product, if complied with, is in- 
adeejuale tei prevent injury to “man and other vertebrate 
aninuds, vegetation, and useful invertebrate animals.” 
.Su.spe'usion eif a pesticide registration, unlike, cancella- 
tiem, .stojis intenstate sliipment immediately and can be 
initiated only when the product presents an “imminent 
hazard” 

In January 1971, a Federal court of ap|)cals decision 
departeel .significantly from the pinvailing interpretation 
eif the regnstmtiem cane'ellation jirovisions in the act. The 
e'ennt deedared that “Uongres.s intended any substantial 
tpu'stion of .safety to trigger the issuance of cancellation 
notices,” .so that intere-sted parties can participate in hear- 
ings tm tlie t|ue,stion of cancellation. Pursuant to the 
court’s dirt'ctive, EPA i.ssucd notices of cancellation of all 
registrations of pesticides containing DDT. {Environ^- 
mental Defeme Fund v. Ruckelshaus^ 439 F. 2d 584 (D.G. 
Uir. 1971).) In March, EPA initiated cancellation pro- 
ceeding.s on all registrations for aldiin, dieldrin, and 
Mirex, (Pesticide Regulation Notice No. 71-1 (Janu- 
ary 15, 1971), available from EPA.) 

Intentate shipment. During FY 1971, the Pesticides 
Rt*gulatiDn Division (which was a component of the De- 
partment of Agriculture until December 2, 1970) served 
1,036 notices of contemplated criminal proceedings under 
section 3 against 479 firms. In addition, it recommended 
to the Department of Justice that criminal proceedings 
be instituted against seven firms in cases involving a total 
of 63 violations. Criminal prosecutions were initiated 
against two of the firms. After entering a plea of guilty, 
the Holder Corporation of Huntington, W. Va., was fined 
$ 800 ; (he other criminal case is still pending. 

During FY 1971, the present Pesticides Enforcement 
Division was an undifferentiated portion of the Pesticides 
Regulation Division. Its activities during that year are 
estimated to have involved approximately 33 man-years 
and total salaries of $349,000, 
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Federal 

Communications 

Commission 


Assignment of police radio frequencies, enforcement of 
law prohibiting broadcasting of gambling information, 
and regulation of radio-frequency-operated intruder 
alarm devices are among the activities of the Federal 
Communications Commission related to law enforcement. 

In addition, the FCG is involved in such activities as 
participating in development of new methods of tele- 
vision surveillance for law enforcement agencies. And it 
investigates criminal interference with broadcasting, in- 
cluding attempts of groups to interfere with law enforce- 
ment radio communications and efforts to damage or 
destroy radio or television transmitting facilities. 

Need for advances. While the potential uses of radio 
frequency apparatus in combating crime are almost in- 
finite, the shrinking availability of spectrum space and 
interference problems create limitations that only tech- 
nological advances such as reasonably priced equipment 
capable of operation in the upper frequency ranges will 
eradicate. 

Background 

The FCC is an independent agency created by Congress 
to regulate non-Federal, interstate, and foreign commu- 
nications by wire and radio. It is charged with enforce- 
ment of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended; 
the Communications Satellite Act of 1962 ; and rules and 
regulations it has issued. 

This regulation includes the allocation of frequency 
space in the radio spectrum, a limited natural resource, 
for the use of myriad services in the Safety and Special 
Radio Services (such as Aviation, Marine, Public Safety, 
Industrial, and Amateur and Citizens) , Common Carrier 
Services (such as Point-to-Point Microwave, Domestic 
Public Land Mobile, Point-to-Point International Tele- 
graph-Telephone, and Satellite Communication), and 
Broadcast Services (such as Amplitude Modulation and 
Frequency Modulation Radio, Ultra High Frequency and 
Very High Frequency Television, Television Translator, 
Instructional Television Fixed, Experimental Television, 
and Remote Pickup) . The number of individual stations 
licensed in these services exceeded 2,000,000 in 1971. 

Additionally, millions of radio frequency devices are 
regulated; although not individually licensed, they are 
like miniature radio stations operating at low power in 
the radio spectrum. Examples of such devices are dia- 
thermy machines, microwave ovens, garage door openers, 
telemetering devices, wireless microphones, walkie-talkies. 


The FCC assigns and regulates frequencies for police radios 
such as this one used by an officer of the Metropolitan 
Police Department in the District of Columbia. 


and hundreds of other types of low-power and restricted 
radiation devices which operate under general authoriza- 
tions and are potential sources of interference. Radio 
authorizations of all types, including operator licenses and 
permits, approached 6,000,000 in FY 1971. 

Enforcement 

Enforcement of interstate and foreign common carrier 
wire and radio communications rules is achieved chiefly 
through civil administrative proceedings: adjudicatory 
hearings, cease-and-desist orders, and forfeitures. Com- 
mission investigations of alleged or suspected offenses are 
conducted principally by the Field Engineering Bureau 
and the Complaints and Compliance Division of the 
Broadcast Bureau. The information is used, in the main, 
in administrative proceedings. 

Sometimes the Commission learns of transgressions of 
the Communications Act or of the Commission s rules 
where the authorized administrative sanctions are deemed 
inadequate. In those instances, the matter maybe referred 
to the Department of Justice with a request for action 
in accordance with the Communications Act. 

Moreover, the evidence may indicate violations of the 
United States Criminal Code, connected offenses (such 
as use of a counterfeit radio station license— 18 U.S.C. 
1001) or violations specifically related to the misuse of 
radio: 18 U.S.C. 1304 (broadcasting lottery informa- 
tion), 1343 (fraud by wire or radio) and 1464 (broad- 
casting obscene language) . 

Recent referrals have involved such crimes as un- 
licensed radio station operation, false claims of United 
States citizenship, and marketing of radio equipment not 
conforming with Commission technical standards. In FY 
1971, one criminal case was referred for prosecution and 
convictions in two other cases were obtained; six criminal 
cases were pending at the end of the fiscal year. 

Criminal Code violations uncovered may be used m 
civil administrative proceedings or referred to the De- 
partment of Justice, which frequently prosecutes radio- 
related offenses (fraudulent contests, payola, etc.) 
independent of the Commission. 

Primarily, those regulatory functions most relevant to 
criminal law enforcement are the licensing of radio sta- 
tions operated by State and local law enforcement agen- 
cies, allocation of radio frequencies for such services, and 
authorization of the equipment they use. 

Police Radio Communications 

The Commission regulates some 50 different kinds of 
radio communications through its Safety and Special 
Radio Services Bureau. Among them is police radio 
communications, 





These stations are used for two-way police radio com- 
munications between central headquarters or precincts to 
squad cars, scooters, and individual patrolmen. 

Frequency allocations have risen sharply since the first 
uses of police radio communications. In 1916, the New 
York City Police Department began operating the first 
police radio station, using it to communicate with its har- 
bor patrol boats. The Detroit Police Department experi- 
mented with radio communication in 1921 (using the 
call letters KOP) . 

Currently, there are more than 17,000 police radio 
stations in operation. 

Assignment of police frequencies. A certain number of 
radio frequencies are reserved for police, fire, safety, and 
other special public use. They are assigned by a regula- 
tory unit of the FCC, the Safety and Special Radio Serv- 
ices Bureau. 

This Bureau regulates and assigns radio frequencies 
in several areas of interest to law enforcement, including 
aviation (aircraft and ground) ; marine (ship and 
coastal) ; and public safety (police, fire, forestry conser- 
vation, highway maintenance, local government, special 
emergency, and State guard) . 


additional frequencies for police and other public safety 
agencies where the need is most severe by permitting 
the sharing of one or two of the lower seven UHF tele- 
vision channels (14 through 20) within 50 miles of each 
of the Nation’s 10 largest urban areas. 

The areas involved are : New York-Northeastern New 
Jersey, channels 14 and 15; Los Angeles, channels 14 
and 20; Detroit, channels 15 and 16; San Francisco- 
Oakland, channels 16 and 17; Boston, channels 14 and 
15; Philadelphia, channels 19 and 20; Pittsburgh, chan- 
nels 14 and 18; and Cleveland, channels 14 and 15. 

However, the acquisition of completely new equip- 
ment for operation in newly allocated UHF frequencies 
does take time and the new equipment is relatively 
expensive. 

Many municipalities and police departments depend 
on financial assistance from the Law Enforcement As- 
sista.nce Administration (LEAA) to acquire the modern 
equipment needed to utilize the newly available frequen- 
cies. LEAA has found that the need for modern com- 
munications equipment is one of the greatest needs 
currently felt by State and local police departments and 
other criminal justice system agencies. 


Police Radio Service. Radio frequencies reserved for 
police use are located in a portion of the radio spectrum 
referred to as the Police Radio Service. Specific frequen- 
cies within this spectrum are assigned to police depart- 
ments and other appropriate law enforcement agencies 
by the Safety and Special Radio Services Bureau. 

At the end of FY 1971, there were 17,543 stations op- 
erating in the Police Radio Service. Channels in the 
following frequency bands are reserved exclusively for 
police use: 25-50 MHz; 150-174 MFIz; and 450-470 
MHz. The 450-470 MHz was allocated recently to the 
Police Service, increasing communications capacity by 
approximately 20 percent. 


General Law Enforcement 
Communications 

The Commission took a number of actions in FY 1971 
relating to general law enforcement needs in the com- 
munications field. 

Descriptions of key actions follow. 

Emergency call boxes. The Commission adopted rules 
that permit^ the use of radio frequencies for emergency 
call boxes in public streets. The public can summon 
police and other emergency aid simply by pushing a 
button. 


Local Government Radio Service. Radio frequencies 
rescued for use of local governments are located in a 
portion of the spectrum referred to as the Local Govern- 
ment Radio Service. 

Police departments often have use of frequencies as- 
signe^ to this service, where local governments consider 
that it is warranted. At the end of FY 1971, there were 
12,048 stations operated by local governments, com- 
pared with about 1,700 a decade ago. 


More frequencies. In June 1971, a rulemaldng (Do 
18621) resulted in die allocation of up to 68 pai. 


Nonvoice communications. Other rules adopted or pro- 
posed in FY 1971 permit police agencies to employ such 
modern communications techniques in their operations 
as mobile teleprinters, digital access to control files from 
patrol cars, and increased use of nonvoice communica- 
tions to speed routine messages. 

Tracking and locating vehicles. In collaboration with 
LEAA and other Federal agencies, the Commission has 
been studying systems for automatically tracking or lo- 
cating vehicles. Responses to an FGG notice of inquiry 
indicated that state-of-the-art technology has not pro- 
gressed to the point where the optimum system can be 
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nn the nulin, services. 


Investigative Functions 

To prt'serve the utility and integrity of all radio com- 
numis'iUions, im'luding critical police messagesj the 
(kmniiissinnks Inelcl hingineering Bureau investigates and 
attetupts to eliminate all sources of interference, both in- 
.idverlent asid intentional. 

During 1!!71, field engineers investigated an increas}- 
iiegly timimon category of cases where groups partici- 
jiating in jiultlic disorders threatened interference to 
authori/ed radio services either directly or through the 
n|KU'afion of unlicensed radio .stations. Where law en- 
forcement agencies susjtected attempts to disrupt vital 
communication.s services, fudd engineers were called upon, 
at all hours, to monitor .signals in demonstration areas. 

hlsewhere, gnm[)s invaded broadcast stations to ter- 
minate serviett or t'oerce certain programing. In station- 
takeover situations, the (lomini.ssion investigates whether 
the licensee maintained j)roper control of its facilities. 

Bombing. Bomb threats to stations continued in FY 1971, 
.tnd the actiud bombing of KPFA, Houston, Tex., was re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice for appropriate 
dis|K>sitioiii. 

Unauthorized interception. In cooperation with the FBI, 
Unmmi.ssion Ikikl |)crsonnel investigate allegations of un- 
mUhorized interception, and divulgence or illicit use of 
law enforcement radio communications, a violation of 
.Section 611.1 of the Communications Act. Typical of such 
violations is the monitoring of police and public safety 
Rwiio message.^ by tow truck oi>erators who then might 
converge on the scene of automobile collisions and worsen 
the situation; or, the premature revelation of information 
eikited by the new.s media by persons auditing the com- 
munications of law enforcement units. 

EKpenditura. Because these programs are integrated 
within the Commission^ comprehensive regulatory func- 
tions, budgetary figures specifically distinpishing those 
activitiei having a direct impact on the criminal law en- 
forcement activities of Federal, State, or local entities are 

not availible. , 
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Federal Cteposit 
Insurance Corporation 


Public confidence is essential to the operation of the bank- 
ing system in this Nation. The mission of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation (FDIG) is to promote and 
preserve that confidence through provision of insurance 
coverage for bank deposits, and through examinations of 
insured banks for wrongdoing. 

The FDIG was established in 1933 under section 12B 
of the Federal Reserve Act. This authority was enacted 
separately as the Federal Deposit Insurance Act in 1950. 

The Corporation insures the deposits of more than 
14,000 commercial and mutual savings banks and each 
year it conducts more than 8,000 bank examinations. The 
Corporation also conducts investigations of the approxi- 
mately 300 banks applying for deposit insurance each 
year. 

One purpose of these investigations is to detect viola- 
tions of criminal statutes. Banks are also investigated to 
assure that they have adequate internal controls to pre- 
vent criminal activides by bank employees and others. 
Character investigations with regard to possible criminal 
backgrounds of directors, officers, and employees of in- 
sured banks are also conducted. 

In addition to enforcement of criminal statutes, and 
referral of possible criminal violations to the appropriate 
_U.S. attorney, the Corporation also has authority to in- 
itiate administrative enforcement proceedings where 
applicable. 


Criminal Violations 

When criminal violations are discovered in the course oi 
an investigation, they are referred to the appropriate U S 
attorney. The Corporation reported 386 possible crimina] 
violations in calendar 1969, 484 in calendar 1970', and 69S 
in calendar 1971. Offenses reported included teller and 
vault cash shortages; manipulation of deposit records; 
check kiting ; withholding of deposits, loan payments, 
or employees checks; and compensating balances. 

Examples of three of the types of criminal activity 
which the Corporation encounters are contained in the 
rollowmg case histories : 

Teller and vault cash shortage. During an examination 

of an insured State bank, not a member of the Federal 

'b™® discovered that a shortage of 
$2,000 had occurred m the cash of a former paying and 
receiving teller. From information obtained from the 

ernKl'T ^ description of the 

evMts leading to the shortage was developed. 

^ On September 24, 1970, a paying and receiving teller 

at the mam office of the bank reported that she had taken 


several packages of currency from her teller buggy to 
examine for counterfeit bills. She reportedly discovered 
a counterfeit bill and left her teller window to take the 
1 to the head teller, leaving the packages of currency 
behind a partition in her teller window. When she re- 
turned to her window, a customer was waiting and asked 
tor the balance in his deposit account. He was told to 
go downstairs to the bookkeeping department for that 
information. The teller reportedly noticed that her pack- 
ages of currency looked different from when she left 
them, and it was then that the shortage was reportedly 
discovered. She went downstairs to look for the man but 
he was not in the bank, and the bank did not have an 
account under the name he had given. She returned to 
her teller window and reported the shortage to other 
bank officials and employees. The teller, who had been 
employed by the bank on August 3, 1970, subsequently 
lesigned on October 30, 1970, reportedly because she was 
moving out of the area. 

As the facts indicated apparent violations of the Fed- 
era criniinal statute covering theft, embezzlement, or 

^ officer or employee 
( 18 U.S.G. 656), or the statute relating to bank robbery 
and incidental crimes (18 U.S.G. 2113), an irregularity 
report was filed with the U.S. attorney. 

Questionable item. During the course of an examina- 
tion of an insured State bank, not a member of the Fed- 
eral Rescue System, an apparently irregular handling 
of a cash item (check) was discovered at a branch of the 
bank on September 13, 1971. 

While verifying a teller’s cash, an FDIC examiner dis- 
covered that a $408 cash item (check), signed by the 
teller, had been used to balance her window cash. This 
item appeared to be of a questionable nature; it was 
dated August 23, 1971, and one digit had been scratched 
out just to the right of the dollar sign ($) on the check. 
Another figure above the dollar sign had been obliter- 
ated, leaving two ink blotches. To the left of the dollar 
sign was the figure $408.00. No words for the dollar fig- 
ures had been, at any time, written on the check. 

When questioned by the examiner about the item, the 
teller reportedly stated that it was an “after-hour” check 
that she had accepted after completing her own balance 
of the window cash at 2 : 00 p.m. 

Subsequently, the teller informed an officer of the bank 
that She ffield the item about "2 or 3 days.” Even later, 
she reportedly told the president of the bank, her father’ 
that she and her husband were waiting payment for an 
automobile they had sold and that she had used the funds 
from this cash item to pay some bills until they were paid 
for the automobile. 
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When the examiner asked to see the item again, the 
teller told him that she had destroyed the older item and 
replaced it with another check, dated September 14, 
1971, and completely and properly filled in. When pre- 
sented to the main office for payment on September 15, 
1971, the check was returned because of insufficient 
fimds. The check was finally paid on September 16, 1971, 
after the teller had made a cash deposit of $400 to her 
account. The teller, who had been employed by the bank 
since November 1970, was granted a leave of absence 
from September 15 through October 12, 1971, at which 
time the board of directors of the bank voted to recall 
her to duty on October 13, 1971. 

As the facts indicated apparent violations of the Fed- 
eral criminal statutes on theft, embezzlement, or misap- 
plication of funds by a bank officer or employee (18 
U.S.C. 656), and the statute relating to false bank en- 
tries, reports, and transactions (18 U.S.C. 1005), an ir- 
regularity report was filed with the U.S. attorney. 

Compensating balances. During the course of an exam- 
ination of an insured State bank, not a member of the 
Federal Reserve System, certain irregularities were dis- 
covered involving the use of the bank’s funds for the per- 
sonal gain of its president. 

On the date of examination, the assets of the bank in- 
cluded $500,000 in certificates of deposits and $300,000 
in demand deposits due from a correspondent bank lo- 
cated in a neighboring State. The interest rate on the 
time deposits was only 4^2 percent. It was also discovered 
that the president was indebted to the correspondent 
bank for $490,000, on which he was to pay interest at a 
rate of only 4§4 percent. The interest rate appeared to be 
preferential inasmuch as three of the bank’s directors each 
had loans with a 6-percent interest rate due the corre- 
spondent. Furthermore, it was determined that the rates 
of interest on the time deposits were considerably lower 
than the rate of return available from other investments 
and that the maintenance of such a sizable demand de- 
posit account seemed questionable. 

In light of these facts, it appeared that the Federal 
criminal statute on theft, embezzlement, or misapplica- 
tion of funds by a bank officer or employee (18 U.S.C. 
656) might have been violated and, accordingly, an ir- 
regularity report was filed with the U.S. attorney. 

Security Measures 

Banks are also examined to assure they have adequate 
internal controls to prevent and deter defalcation, fraud, 
and other such criminal activities by bank employees and 
others. 

^ Under the Bank Protection Act of 1968, the Corpora- 
tion has issued regulations governing the installation, 
maintenance, and operation of bank security devices and 
the establishment of security procedures to discourage 
robberies, burglaries, and larcenies and to assist in the 
apprehension of persons committing such acts. 

The Corporation in 1968 established a program for 
analyzing data on bank crimes in order to assist insured 
banks in improving their crime prevention devices and 
procedures. Optimum use of data gathered is still bein? 
studied. ^ 

Character Investigations 

Banks applying for insurance are investigated to deter- 
iinne, among other things, whether directors and principal 
officers have any criminal records or connection. 


In addition, when an insured nonmember bank files 
the required report of a change in control of the bank 
resulting from a transfer of its stock, the Corporation 
investigates the character and ability of the new owners. 

Investigations are also made with regard to statutory 
provisions prohibiting persons convicted of a criminal 
offense involving personal dishonesty or breach of trust 
from serving as a director, officer, or employee of an in- 
sured bank. If necessary, administrative removal actions 
are initiated against such persons to prohibit their further 
participation in the conduct of the affairs of the bank. 

Administrative Enforcement 
Proceedings 

The Corporation also has statutory authority to initiate 
administrative enforcement proceedings if an insured 
nonmember (of the Federal Reserve System) bank or 
any of its directors, officers, or employees engages in un- 
safe or unsound banking practices or violates any appli- 
cable law, rule, regulation, order, or written condition 
or agreement imposed by or entered into with the 
Corporation. 

In the first 6 months of calendar 1971, the Corporation 
proceeded against three banks to terminate their deposit 
insurance, and initiated cease-and-desist proceedings 
against six banks. A special Compliance Unit has been 
established in the Legal Division to handle these proceed- 
ings. These are not criminal actions. 

Budget 

The Corporation does not budget funds separately for 
criminal law enforcement activities. The overall cost of 
bank examinations conducted by the Corporation is ap- 
proximately $35 million annually. It is estimated that 
approximately 5 to 10 percent of this sum is allocated 
to criminal law enforcement responsibilities. 
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Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board 



Examination of savings and loan associations, and savings 
and loan holding companies and their affiliates for im- 
proper practices is the principal law enforcement activity 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

These examinations are conducted as part of the mis- 
sion of the Board to supervise the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System, the Federal Savings and Loan System, and 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 

The Board’s principal responsibility is the administra- 
tion of the Federal Home Loan Bank Act, the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, and title IV of the National 
Housirrg Act. In their individual capacity, the three mem- 
bers of the Board also constitute the Board of Directors of 
the Federal Home Loan Mortgage Association, estab- 
lished in title III of the Emergency Home Finance Act 
of 1970. 

In addition to the responsibilities under the acts stated 
above, the Board recently received authority to enforce 
the regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury in regard 
to retention of records by savings and loan associations. 

By conducting thorough, preventive examinations, the 
Board tries to eliminate to as great an extent as possible 
the need for serious, after-the-fact enforcement actions. 

Should the Board need to resort to enforcement tools, 
it has authority to terminate insurance, initiate cease-and- 
desist proceedings against associations, and suspend and 
remove from further participation individual officers. 
These remedies enable the Board to correct most im- 
proper practices through informal action in the course of 
its examinations. 

Cases involving possible criminal violations are referred 
to the Department of Justice. These include possible 
fraudulent activities, embezzlement, or other violations of 
the criminal code. 

Board examiners are alert to violations of State as well 
as Federal law, and many examinations are conducted 
jointly with State examiners. 

Following is a more detailed discussion of the exami- 
nation procedures employed by the Board. 

Examination and Supervision 

The Board’s examination of savings and loan associations 
is carried out by its Office of Examinations and Super- 
vision (OES). The examination serves, to evaluate the 
quality of management performance, including its objec- 
tives, policies, procedures, and internal controls, and to 
check association compliance with Federal and State 
laws and regulations and with its own charter provisions 
and bylaws. 

In recent years, the Board has increased significantly its 
reliance on independent public accountants for the verifi- 
cation of financial statements in order to free the exami- 

Improper practices in savings and loan associations are 
examined by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
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tiers to concentrate on the general operational aspects of 
associations. The Board has also redesigned its entire 
examination process to help it pinpoint, far more swiftly 
and accurately than in the past, probable trouble areas 
where general standards of conduct and uniform require- 
ments can be enforced promptly in individual cases. 

Rating System, A major example of this shift in emphasis 
is the new OES Rating System which was put into effect 
in August 1971. This system, under development earlier 
in the fiscal year, separately evaluates each savings and 
loan association in three areas : financial condition, man- 
agement, and standing in its market. 

Early Warning System, The new rating system is pri- 
marily a means of evaluating recent conditions and op- 
erations. It is to be distinguished from the Board’s Early 
Warning System, which is designed to predict the associa- 
tion’s probable longer-range operating performance and 
problems. 


Total examination system. The Board eventually plans 
to combine the OES Rating System and the Early Warn- 
ing System and to operate them in connection with a third 
system. This third system, which might be described as an 
environmental early warning system, would be designed 
to place the association’s short-range and longer-range 
operations in the context of general economic trends, 
especially in the housing market. 

Thus, it is the Board s plan to develop a total exami- 
nation system which would be completely preventive in 
nature and would eliminate as much as possible the 
necessity for serious, after-the-fact enforcement actions. 


Cooperation with States. The Board follows a policy of 
full cooperation in the performance of examinations con- 
ducted jointly with State examiners, all of whom have 
been furnished with copies of the Board’s comprehensive 
new examination manual. The Board’s examiners have 
been instructed to be on the alert for violations of State 
as well as Federal law in their supervision of insured 
State-chartered associations. 


FY 1971 Activities 

In FY 1971^ the Board had 583 examiners in the field 
compared with 613 in FY 1969 and 582 in FY 1970 Field 
office expenses were $11,660,528 in FY 1969, $12 660 648 
m FY 1970 and $13,530,065 in FY 1971. The Washing- 
ton Office of Examination and Supervision expenses were 


$1,167,803 in FY 1969, $1,301,241 in FY 1970, and 
$1,810,315 in FY 1971. 

Examinations were made of 2,147 federally chartered 
associations in FY 1969, 2,116 in FY 1970, and 1,465 in 
FY 1971; examinations of State-chartered associations in- 
sured by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration (FSLIC), of which the Board is the operating 
head, totaled 2,451 in FY 1969, 2,276 in FY 1970, and 
1,968 in FY 1971. 

In addition, the Board conducted eligibility examina- 
tions (19 in FY 1969, 17 in FY 1970, 15 in FY 1971), 
examinations of affiliates of insured associations (47 in 
FY 1970, 16 in FY 1971), and examinations of savings 
and loan holding companies (32 in FY 1970, 19 in FY 
1971). Examination fees paid to the Board, excluding 
eligibility examinations, came to $9,447,005 in FY 1969, 
$8,733,493 in FY 1970, and $6,995,221 in FY 1971. 

Enforcement 

Civil proceedings. After passage of the Financial Insti- 
tutions Supervisory Act of 1966, the Board’s then existing 
enforcement tools (consisting mainly of termination of 
insurance) were broadened to include administrative 
cease-and-desist proceedings against associations and pro- 
visions for suspension, removal, and prohibition against 
further participation directed at individual officers. Will- 
ful violation of a cease-and-desist order which has become 
final may result in fines or the appointment of a conserva- 
tor, while an individual violator faces fines or imprison- 
ment of up to 1 year. 

With the power of these new remedies at hand, the 
Board has been able, through informal action, to correct 
most of the improper practices detected in the course of 
its examinations. The cease-and-desist proceedings sub- 
mitted for action totaled 24 in FY 1969, 30 in FY 1970, 
and 33 in FY 1971 ; there were four suspensions of officers 
or directors in FY 1969, four in FY 1970, and three in 
FY 1971. This year, for the first time, the Board in three 
separate cases effected the removal of managing officers 
involved in conflict-of-interest situations which had led 
to unsafe or unsound practices. 

Criminal violations. All cases involving possible violations 
of Federal criminal laws are referred to the Department 
of Justice for appropriate disposition; during FY 1970 
and FY 1971, approximately 300 cases were referred in 
each year. During FY 1971 the Board actively partici- 
pated in investigations which resulted in criminal convic- 
tions of managing officers of two associations. 
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Evaluation of personal and financial backgrounds. In 

connection with the granting of Federal charters, insur- 
ance of accounts, and other activities, the Board evaluates 
personal and financial backgrounds. Such evaluations play 
a considerable role in preventing illegal activity and 
financial harm to account holders. 

Enforcement of Treasury regulations. Aside from its 
responsibilities under the acts stated above, the Board has 
recently been given authority to enforce the regulations 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in regard to retention of 
records of savings and loan associations pursuant to sec- 
tion 411 of the National Flousing Act, the provisions of 
the Fair Credit Reporting Act, the Currency and Foreign 
Transaction Reporting Act, and the requirements of the 
Truth-in-Lending Act. Intensive training sessions are con- 
ducted for examiners and other personnel in detection of 
and enforcement against violations of applicable State 
and Federal law. 

Evaluation of security programs. As a result of the 
Bank Protection Act of 1968, under which the Board 
promulgated rules and regulations establishing minimum 
security standards against robbery and burglary, examina- 
tions are made of insured associations to determine the 
adequacy of their new programs and to evaluate the accu- 
racy and sufficiency of the required security reports. 

The examiners take note of the installation, mainte- 
nance, and operation of security devices, the implementa- 
tion of procedures planned to discourage crime or aid in 
identification and apprehension of criminals, the quality 
of employee training, management’s commitment and 
emphasis upon correct security procedures, and flexibility 
in the program to allow for revision to reflect changing 
circumstances. 

Expenditures. The approximate net overall cost of the 
foregoing activities during FY 1971 was $10 million; ap- 
proximate figures for FY 1969 and FY 1970 were $4 mil- 
lion and $5. 1 million, respectively. These figures include 
a reasonable allowance for administrative and supervisory 
overhead. This cost is not paid by tax funds but is derived 
from assessments on and fees from savings and loan asso- 
ciations, the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration, and the Federal Home Loan Banks. 

Problem areas. The Board has encountered two basic 
problems in the enforcement area. The Board has a suffi- 
cient number of enforcement attorneys to prosecute ade- 
quately only the more serious violations now 
examiners, and it is inevitable in the Board’s a 


enforcement workload will expand considerably as the 
recently initiated improvements in the examination proc- 
ess discussed above are fully developed. Recommenda- 
tions for increased personnel have been made. 

The Board also does not have adequate legal authority 
to control certain improper practices. Appropriate legis- 
lative recommendations have been made. 




Federal 

Maritime Ck^mmission 


Regulation of United States waterborne foreign and do- 
mestic offshore shipping and related enterprises is the 
responsibility of the Federal Maritime Commission. 

The Commission enforces laws relating to discrimina- 
tion in rates and charges j misleading classification or mis- 
description of goods; falsification of or failure to submit 
required reports; anticompetitive and other agreements 
between or among common carriers by water^ terminal 
operators, and independent ocean freight forwarders; and 
the publication and filing of freight tariffs by common 
carriers by water and terminal operators. 

It also enforces laws relating to licensing of independ- 
ent ocean freight forwarders; certification of establish- 
ment of financial responsibility of vessels to cover costs 
of oil spills cleanup ; and certification of establishment of 
financial responsibility of owners and operators of pas- 
senger vessels for indemnification of passengers in the 
event of nonperformance and for casualty liability. 

Criminal penalties (misdemeanors) attach to some laws 
administered by the Commission. 

Background. The Federal Maritime Commission was 
established by Reorganization Plan 7, effective August 12, 
1961, as an independent agency which derives its basic 
authority from the Shipping Act of 1916; Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1920; Intercoastal Shipping Act of 1933; and 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. The Commission also 
administers certain provisions of P.L. 89-777 relating to 
cruise ships, and the Water Quality Improvement Act of 
1970. 

Regulatory Activities 

In carrying out its mission to protect the interests of 
the shipping public and the shipping industry serving 
the waterborne commerce of the United States, the Com- 
mission regulates common carriers by water and others 
engaged in both foreign and domestic offshore trades. 

This includes accepting, rejecting, or disapproving 
tariff filings by carriers engaged in foreign commerce; 
regulating rates, fares, and charges of common carriers 
engaged in domestic trades; and investigating discrimi- 
natory rates, classifications, and practices in domestic off- 
shore and foreign commerce. 

It also includes issuing certificates evidencing financial 
responsibility of vessel owners or charter operators to pay 
judgments for personal injury or death, or to repay fares 


Regulatory activities of the Federal Maritime Commission 
include those affecting port operations, 
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in the event of nonperformance of voyages or cruises; 
issuance of certificates showing financial responsibility to 
meet the liability to the United States for oil spillage; 
and rendering decisions, issuing orders, and making rules 
and regulations governing and affecting common carriers 
by water, terminal operators, freight forwarders, and 
other persons subject to the shipping statutes. 

Criminal sanctions. Few sections of the acts which the 
Commission enforces carry criminal penalties. Violations 
of those sections are misdemeanors and carry no jail sen- 
tences, only fines. 

The sections of the Shipping Act of 1916 with criminal 
penalties are sections 14, 16, 21, and 44. These deal with 
rebates to shippers, anticompetitive practices by carriers, 
discriminatory practices by carriers against shippers, mis- 
description of goods by shippers to obtain lower rates, 
the falsification or failure to submit required reports to 
the Commission, and carrying on the business of ocean 
freight forwarding without a license. 

The most common infraction of these statutes is mis- 
description of goods by shippers in order to obtain lower 
rates. 

Bureau of Enforcement. The Bureau of Enforcement has 
a small investigative staff which makes limited inspec- 
tions of containers in both the foreign and domestic 
trades; emphasis, however, is on carrier self-inspection. 
Carriers have suffered losses in revenue due to shipper 
misdescription or mismeasurement of articles placed in 
a container; honest shippers are also placed at a competi- 
tive disadvantage when unscrupulous ones secure lower 
transportation costs as a result of such misdeclarations. 
Container inspections tend to inhibit these unlawful 
practices. 

Acting to combat the growing losses in ocean cargo 
caused by damage, loss, pilferage, and theft, the Com- 
mission published proposed rules to obtain reports from 
common carriers of cargo claims due to loss, theft, pil- 
ferage, shortage, and damage. When published in final 
form, these rules are expected to provide valuable data 
as to claims handling and also pinpoint the location and 
identity of cargo thefts. Final rules are pending action 
of the Commission. 

During FY 1971, approximately $400,000 was allocated 
to the Bureau of Enforcement for its activities. 

Referrals. During FY 1971, the Commission referred 
three cases involving criminal violations to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for appropriate disposition. These cases 





A container is readied for loading on a ship. 

are still pending. One case, referred in a previous fiscal 
year, was finalized in Federal district court with a fine 
of $500 assessed. In those cases where both criminal and 
civil penalties may be involved^ the Commission has 
proceeded on the basis of civil violations^ where possible, 
as a more effective means of achieving successful penalty 
actions against offenders and, consequently, deterring 
other violations. With this in mind, the Commission has 
recommended legislation to change certain criminal 
penalties provided in the Shipping Act of 1916, to civil 
penalties. 

Civil penalties. Pursuant to the Federal Claims Collection 
Act (31 U.S.C. 951, et seq.) implemented by the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission General Order 25 (46 CFR 
504) , the Commission is empowered to make claims for 
alleged violations of those sections of statutes carrying 
civil penalties. During FY 1971, a total of $107,429 was 
collected under this act and through compromise settle- 
ments achieved by the Department of Justice in' civil 
cases previously referred to it. 

Licenses revoked or suspended. The Commission licenses 
applicant persons or firms who meet statutory require- 
ments of fitness, willingness, and ability to perform serv- 
ices as independent ocean freight forwarders. The Bureau 


of Enforcement investigates applicants and maintains sur- 
veillance over approximately 1,000 licensees. During the 
year, the Commission revoked 41 forwarder licenses for 
cause and suspended one license for 90 days. In addi- 
tion, 22 applications for licenses were either denied or 
withdrawn. 

Oil pollution. The Commission administers statutory 
requirements that evidence of financial responsibility be 
demonstrated by owners and operators of vessels which 
may be subjected to liability to the United States for the 
cost of removal of oil from U.S. navigable waters and 
shorelines. During the year, applications for certificates 
of financial responsibility were received covering 19,171 
vessels. Of these, 15,848 vessels were certified. Certificates 
previously issued to 430 were revoked. 

Passenger vessel certification. The Commission admin- 
isters the statute which requires owners and operators of 
passenger vessels embarking passengers at U.S. ports 
to establish financial responsibility to meet death or in- 
jury liabilities and indemnification of passengers in case 
of nonperformance. During the year, the Commission 
approved 34 applications for the issuance of Perform- 
ance and Casualty Certificates. The Commission also re- 
voked six Performance Certificates and six Casualtv 
Certificates. 
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Fodorsi 

Power Commission 


Criminal penalties are provided for violations of the two 
acts administered by the Federal Power Commission, 
bnt the Commission has not deemed it necessary to resort 
to those sanctions for the past 3 decades. Administrative 
remedies have been found adequate. 

Background. Operating under the Federal Water Power 
Act of 1920, as amended in 1935, and the Natural Gas 
Act of 1938, the Commission regulates interstate activi- 
ties of the electric power and gas industries. 

The Commission issues permits and licenses for non- 
Federal hydroelectric power projects, regulates the rates 
an other aspects of interstate wholesale transactions in 
electric power and natural gas, and issues certificates for 
interstate gas sales and the construction and operation 
of interstate pipeline facilities. 

The Commission also prescribes and enforces a uniform 
system of accounts for regulated electric utilities and nat- 
ura gas companies, and regulates securities, mergers, 
consolidations, acquisitions, and accounts of electric 
utilities. 


Audits. The Commission audits all companies within its 
jurisdiction every 5 to 7 years. Irregularities are called 
to the attention of the company and must be corrected 
to the satisfaction of the examiner. 

Enforcement. The Commission is authorized to petition 
Federal courts to require compliance with subpenas or 
to punish persons for contumacy before Commission hear- 
ings. No such actions were necessary in FY 1972. 








Federal 

Reserve System 


Criminal misapplications or theft of bank funds and 
securities are detected by regular examinations of its 
member State banks by the Federal Reserve System. 

Gases which indicate possible criminal violations are 
turned over to the Department of Justice for investiga- 
tion and possible prosecution. 

Background. Among the Federal criminal laws referred 
to are the following: (1) the misapplication of bank 
funds statute (18 U.S.C. 656) which prohibits, under 
penalty of not more than 5 years of imprisonment or 
$5,000 fine, or both, the embezzlement, abstraction, pur- 
loining, or willful misapplication of money, funds, or 
credits of a bank, or money, funds, assets, or securities 
entrusted to the custody or care of a bank; (2) Regula- 
tions G, T, and U of the Board of Governors relating to 
securities credit requirements for banks, brokers, dealers, 
and others under the Securities and Exchange Act of 
1934, carrying penalties for violations of up to $10,000 
fine and 2 years of imprisonment; and (3) Regulation Z, 
relating to Truth-in-Lending, and carrying penalties for 
willful violations of up to $5,000 and imprisonment up 
to 1 year. 

During calendar 1969, the Federal Reserve System re- 
ported to the Department of Justice 397 instances involv- 
ing, among others, the disappearance of cash, checks, or 
securities or the misapplication or theft of funds. The 
reported cases involved 127 member State banks and 
funds amounting to about $6.5 million. 

During calendar 1970, the Federal Reserve System 
reported 297 such instances to the Department of Justice, 
involving 121 member State banks and funds amounting 
to about $10 million. 

Activities. The Federal Reserve System does not conduct 
criminal investigations but reports all possible criminal 
violations to the Department of Justice. 

Bank examiners of the Federal Reserve System are 
under instructions to report to their superiors transactions 
which are uncovered during bank examinations involving 
persons of interest to the Organized Grime and Racketeer- 
ing Section of the Department of Justice, as well ^ e\d- 
dence of involvement of members of organized crime in 
the operations of banks. 

The Federal Reserve System also enforces provisions 
of the Bank Protection Act of 1968 relating to the in- 
stallation, maintenance, and operation of security devices 
and procedures for the purpose of discouraging burglary, 
robbery, and larceny. Regulation P of the Federal Re- 
serve System’s Board of Governors provides, in part, that 
the security officer of each member State bank shall piO“ 
vide for, in each banking office of such bahk, the follow- 


ing: installation, maintenance, and operation of a light- 
ing system; illumination during hours of darkness of the 
bank vault area if the bank vault is visible from the out- 
side of the banking office; tamper-resistant locks on out- 
side doors or windows; alarm systems or other appropriate 
devices for sending prompt notification to law enforce- 
ment officers of any attempted burglary or larceny; and 
such other security devices as are determined to be appro- 
priate for discouraging robbery, burglary, and larcepy, 
and for assistance in the identification and apprehension 
of persons who have committed such acts. 

Examination process. Bank examinations are conducted 
on a concurrent or joint basis with State banking super- 
visory authorities in 40 of the 50 States. In the other 
States, alternate independent examinations are made 
by the Federal Reserve System and State banking authori- 
ties. Copies of examination reports are furnished to State 
authorities upon request. 

The bank examination process is carried out through 
approximately 575 examiners and assistants. They repre- 
sent the core of approximately 800 persons employed by 
the Federal Reserve System engaged in bank examina- 
tions and other functions that are closely related to bank 
examinations. This function includes the background and 
character investigations conducted by the Federal Reserve 
System respecting bank owners and management where a 
change in the control of a member State bank has taken 
place or the bank has applied for membership in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

Objectives. Broadly stated, the basic objectives of the 
bank examinations and supervisory processes are to: 

I I Foster and maintain sound and solvent conditions in 
order to protect depositors’ funds and to assure ade- 
quate banking facilities to business and to the public; 

□ Analyze and determine the character of bank opera- 
tions and management; 

□ Take such steps as are necessary or appropriate to cor- 
rect unsatisfactory or hazardous conditions in indi- 
vidual banks ; and 

□ Foster and promote the development of an effective 
banking system in order to facilitate the flow of trade 
and commerce. 

Costs. Expenditures for all such functions during calendar 
1970 approximated $13.5 million. The Federal Reserve 
System’s efforts in these regards may be expected to con- 
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Federal 

Trade Commission 


tinue and grow more complex with the passage of such 
legislation as the Bank Holding Company Act Amend- 
ments of 1970j bringing one-bank holding companies 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal Reserve System and 
granting it authority to conduct examinations of such 
holding companies. 


Cease-and-desist proceedings. As an outgrowth of the 
bank-examinations function, and under the provisions 
of the Financial Institutions Supervisor}' Act of 1966, the 
Federal Reserve System, where appropriate, has issued 
cease-and-desist orders against member State banks for 
the purpose of preventing unsafe or unsound banking 
practices or violations of laws or regulations of the Board 
of Governors or conditions imposed upon member State 
banks in connection with the granting of applications. 
The Federal Reserve System’s efforts in these regards 
have proven of significant value in those circumstances. 
Lnder the provisions of that act, each case has been co- 
ordinated with the appropriate State banking authority 
pnor to mception of proceedings. 


Removal powers. Section 202(e) of the Financial Ins 
mtions Superason. Act of 1966 grants to tho Board 
Governors quasi-cnminal jurisdiction to remove an offic 
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Protection of the consumer and promotion of free and 
fair competition in American business are the re.sponsi- 
bilities of the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) , 

The FTG conducts its activities within the .spectrum of 
civil law and rarely becomes involved with criminal law 
enforcement. 

In performing its responsibilities, however, the Fl’G 
sometimes develops information which it feels may ntlale 
to criminal law violations. This information is communi- 
cated to the Department of Justice. 

The FTG also provides some assistance to local police 
departments in the form of developing methods of chan- 
neling consumer complaints from tlie stationliouse to con- 
sumer protection agencies. 


organized as an independent administrative agency 

Commisioi. Act of 1!) 
(38 Stat. 717; 15 U.S G. 41-51) . The FTC is primurijy 
regulatory and compliance agency dealing with consum 

arid antitrust matters. Its ultimate enforcement tool is tl 
Civil penalty. 
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trust violation. Approximately 20 such cases were referred 
in each of the past 2 fiscal years. 

Fair credit reporting. FTC investigators are instructed 
to report violations of the Fair Credit Reporting Act to 
U.S. attorneys’ offices for possible prosecution. 

Criminal laws administered. FTC administers six acts of 
Congress which carry criminal penalties for violations. In 
most cases, the violations are misdemeanors carrying 
maximum penalties of 1 year in prison and a $1,000 fine. 

The six acts are: Federal Trade Commission Act (15 
U.S.G. 50 and 54a); Wool Product Labeling Act (15 
U.S.C. 68i); Fur Products Labeling Act (15 U.S.G, 
69i) ; Flammable Fabrics Act (15 U.S.C. 1196) ; Textile 
Fiber Production Identification Act (15 U.S.G. 70i) ; 
and the Consumer Credit Protection Act (15 U.S.C. 
1601 et seq .) . 


For example, in the Los 
provided police with 
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Consumer Protection Committees 

Commission began a new operation 
^i^ed at assisting consumers. In a direct way, thifoperT 
is proving to be of assistance to State and locS W 
agencies which often are saddled with con 
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FTC staff menrbers. Each commit has^Su^ 
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The Oomumer Credit Protection Act, administered by the 
r ederal Trade Commission, forbids the use of counterfeit 
he tmous, forged, lost, stolen, or fraudulently obtained 
credit cards. 

on the Causes and Prevention of Violence, supplemental 
studies, July 1968). If so, efforts to open easy avenues 
Of communication about consumer complaints and to 
oiler solutions to consumer problems may help dimmish 
ft significant area of crime. 

Although this relationship has not been proved, it may 
develop that FTC efforts to provide consumer complaint 
facilities through the coordinating committee program 
and other procedures may assist criminal law 
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General Services 
Administration 


Arson and bombings, bomb threats, vandalism, thefts, 
and damage from demonstrations and destructive acts 
threaten Federal employees and buildings. It is the busi- 
ness of the General Services Administration (GSA) to 
reduce that threat to a minimum. 

GSA protects three-quarters of a million Federal em- 
ployees working in nearly 10,000 buildings. It also pro- 
tects millions of citizens who annually visit and use those 
buildings and hundreds of official visitors who enter and 
leave Federal offices every day. 

GSA has experienced a sharp increase in the incidence 
of certain destructive acts, especially bombings and bomb 
threats, in recent years and has moved to develop new 
programs to cope with the problem. 

Self-protection plans. GSA is vitally concerned that each 
GSA-controlled building has a Facility Self-Protection 
Plan and Organization. This program was established 
to minimize injury or loss of life and damage to property 
arising from civil disorders, bomb threats, bombings, fire, 
lIood.s, and other emergencies. The groundwork for this 
program was initiated in Washington, D.G., at a meeting 
of the executive officers group of all agencies and 
departments. 

GSA regional officials participate locally with Federal 
Executive Boards to discuss how to deal with bomb 
threats, the legal aspects of demonstrations, and the 
philosophy of controlling demonstrations. The regional 
officials also maintain continuing contact with represent- 
atives o-f the Department of Justice, the United States 
Secret Service, and officials of other law enforcement 
organizations. 

Impact of increased protection. It is too early to deter- 
mine the impact of the increase in protection on crime 
reduction and destructive incidents in federally owned 
or leased buildings. But there has been a decrease in 
reported thefts of Government property, and this may 
be attributable to the , new security and protection 
program. 

G-SA believes that in FY 1972 the protection capability 
will reach the highest peak since the inception of GSA 
in 1949. This will result from the increase in trained uni- 
formed officers, the installation of security systems and 
devices, closer working relationships with other law en- 
forcement agencies at local levels, and the development 
of highly effective Facility Self-Protection Systems in 
each building. 

Background. GSA was established by section 101 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(63 Stat. 379), effective July 1, 1949. It was founded to 


The Federal Triangle is a complex of Federal buildings 
in Washington, D.G., protected by the GSA. 


provide an economical and efficient system for the man- 
agement of Government property and records, including 
construction and operation of buildings, procurement and 
distribution of supplies, disposal of surplus property, 
traffic and communications management, stockpiling of 
strategic and critical materials, and creation, preserva- 
tion, and disposal of records. 

In FY 1971, there were 2,422 federally owned build- 
ings and 7,473 leased locations under the control of 


Public Buildings Service 

The Public Buildings Service of GSA is charged with the 
physical protection and security of many buildings owned 
or leased by the Federal Government, and with the safety 
of Federal employees. 

In the past few years, there has been a rise in certain 
crimes and destructive acts involving Federal installa- 
tions and employees, and an alarming rise in bombings 
and bomb threats. Bomb threats are themselves disrup- 
tive of Federal office operations, since they may require 
evacuation of an office building until inspection for the 
alleged bomb can be completed. 

The extent of the security problem faced by GSA is 
shown by the following statistics : 


Category 

Fiscal 

year 

1970 

1971 


Bomb threats 

421 

824 

Arson and bombings 

43 

52 

Vandalism 

120 

115 

Demonstrations 

951 

745 

Thefts (Government property) 

$483, 160 

$276,471 

Damages (estimated) from destructive acts. 

$742, 385 

$719, 203 


Action plan. Because of those developments, the Public 
Buildings Service developed and implemented new 
courses of action, including a program to improve pro- 
tection against bombings and bomb threats. 

The plan included : 

□ A more professionally trained protection forces 

□ Study and installation of sophisticated intrusion- 
detection devices; and 

□ A self-protection plan for all Federal buildings. 

Increased funding. As more and better-trained protection 
officers were needed, a supplemental appropriation for 
additional personnel was submitted to Congress. 

The law (P,L. 91-665 ) was signed on January 8, 1971, 
providing $6,200,000 during FY 1971, With this money, 



Officers of the Federal Protective Service engage in 
firearms practice- 



authorized to increase its protective force by 
,/77 positions and to procure essential equipment and 
security systems. 

Total expenditures for protection, including reiinhurse- 
™ w agencies, were as follows: $25,919,313 

$30,972,745 in 

r r iy/ 1 . (The reimbursable portion of the cost for FY 

avILht' complete cost reports were not 

available when this report was prepared.) 
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The Public Buildings Service named the new force of 
protective personnel the Federal Protective Service and 
organized it under a Director of the Federal Protective 
Service Division, The Director reports to the Assistant 
Cominissioner for Buildings Management. 

GSA Task Force. A Task Force on the Federal Protec- 
tive Service Program, headed by GSA, was established 
on January 13, 1971, to bring together key Government 
officials concerned in the day-to-day protection of Fed- 
eral buildings. Membership consists O'! the General Serv- 
ices Administration, the United States Postal Service, the 
United States Marshals Service, and the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts. 

Task Force members have initiated a program of sur- 
veying buildings in order to install sophisticated intrusion 
and detection devices. Buildings housing U.S, courts re- 
ceive priority. During the last quarter of FY 1971 detailed 
surveys were made at 29 locations, 

Bomb security measures. In October 1970, steps were 
taken to tighten security based on the number of bomb- 
ings and bomb threats taking place. All GSA employees 
and heads of other Government agencies were instructed 
to be especially alert with respect to the security of per- 
sonnel, buildings, and property. This increased security 
resulted in the closing of some entrances in buildings and 
increased surveillance of entrances that remain open, in- 
cluding the inspection of suspicious packages. 


An officer of the Federal Protective Service checks the 
briefcase of a visitor to a Federal building. 


The Special Events Cadre of the Federal Protective Service 
receives riot control training. 

To increase security, additional “panic” hardware 
was installed on entrance doors to permit securing 
more entrances while providing safe egress in emergencies. 

Training. In order to establish and maintain a profes- 
sional protective force, a contract was awarded to the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police to develop a 
prototype course of instruction. The course includes bomb 
search and reconnaissance, crowd and riot control, police 
procedures, law, protective systems and devices, firearms 
training, physical fitness, and other significant subjects. 
Training academies were established at Falmouth, Mass.; 
Washington, D.G.; Marietta, Ga.; Ft. Worth, Tex.; 
and Alameda, Calif., to provide all initial and refresher 
training. 

Protective officer strength. The onboard strength of pro- 
tective officers on June 1, 1971, was 4,744, an increase 
of 1,679 over June 30, 1970. The protection afforded by 
uniformed protective officers is augmented by 520 con- 
tract guards, who are used at locations which are not 
considered vulnerable to riots, demonstrations, or otiier 
disruptive incidents. 

Civil disorders cadre. In addition to the protective officers 
assigned to buildings, specially trained and equipped 
mobile cadre are available on immediate notice to cope 
with civil disorders. These cadre are located in major 
cities nationwide and have an authorized strength of 
288 men. 
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The security of peojDle and cargo in transit in the United 
States is the concern of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (ICG). 

The ICG enforces laws and regulations relating to rail 
truck, and bus transportation of individuals, household 
goods, express items, and general freight and cargo. 

The ICG investigates possible violations of I’cderal laws 
in these areas and refers cases to the Department of Justice 
for appropriate disposition, including prosecution.' Many 
laws administered by ICG carry fines, but no prison terms 
for violation. ’ 

As an alternative to criminal prosec.ution, the ICG can 
recommend to the Department of Justice tliat civil mone- 
tary forfeiture proceedings be initiatcxl. The ICG is em- 
powered to seek injunctions in Federal district courts in 
its own name. 

These noncriminal remedies are invoked frequently by 
the ICC and have proven to be dlective means of enforc- 
ing Federal law and have reduced (xmgestion of courts 
and crowding of criminal dockets. 

Organized crime. The ICC is ac:tivc:Iy engaged in efl’orts to 
combat organized crime. It partidj^ates in the exchange 
of information with the Organized Grime and Racketeer- 
ing Section, Criminal Division, Department of Justice, 
and with other relevant Federal agencies. 


Law Enforcement Activities 


Background. The ICG was created in 1887 by the Act 
0 egu ate Gornmerce, now known ‘as the Interstate 
ommerce Act. It derives most of its law enforcement 
authority from parts I, II, HI, and IV of that act and 
10 ^ Elkms Act of 1903, with major amendments in 


The ICG is charged with regulation of United States 
carneis engaged m surface transportation and foreign 
earners engaged in commerce within the United States. 

ai roa s, trucking companies, bus lines, freight forward- 
ers, transportation brokers, express agencies, water ear- 
ners, and oil pipelines come under the jurisdiction of ICC. 


Bureau of Enforcement The Bureau of Enforcement is 
the law enforcement ami of the ICC. The Bureau obtains 
orma ion from the ICG Bureau of Operations and Bu- 
reau o ^^Accounts, which each have general regulatory 
responsibilities with respect to carriers and their .services, 
ese two Bureaus may ^uncover irregularities in the 
gu ar course of audits or investigations, or may receive 
complaints from the public. Their field staffs then investi- 
gate the cases and refer them to the Bumau of Enforce- 


ment for appropriate action. The Bureau of Enforcement 
may conduct civil forfeiture proceedings or may refer the 
case to the Department of Justice. 

Resources. In FY 1971, the Bureau of Enforcement was 
authorized 43 attorneys and 25 supporting staff members, 
with a budget of $1,176,500. This is a smaller staff, but 
about the same appropriation, as for the 2 prior years. 
Sixteen of the attorneys and 12 others of the staff are 
stationed at 10 field offices throughout the United States, 
with the remaining employees stationed in Washington, 
D.G. 

Laws enforced. ICG law enforcement activities include: 

□ Violations of law that directly hurt consumers, such as 
those involving the transportation of household goods, 
the provision of adequate motor carrier or rail service 
to meet the needs of the public, and the maintenance 
of carrier insurance sufficient to protect individuals 
and cargoes. 

□ Violations of law destructive of rate integrity. 

□ Violations of law involving illegal carrier operations 
in competition witli regulated carriage. 

□ Violations of law affecting carrier capitalization. 

□ Violations of reporting requirements and laws requir- 
ing the maintenance of proper records. 

□ Violations of laws relating to common control of more 
than one carrier. 

FY 1971 Criminal Cases 

In FY 1971, 257 cases initiated by the ICG were con- 
cluded in court, resulting in 61 permanent injunctions 
and fines and forfeitures amounting to $248,300. 

Together with tlie 455 forfeiture settlements handled 
by the Bureau of Enforcement without referral to the 
courts, total fines and forfeitures generated by the ICC 
amounted to $1,742,965. 

On July 1, 1970, there were 202 criminal cases pend- 
ing with the Department of Justice. During FY 1971, 124 
additional criminal cases were referred to the Depart- 
ment. One hundred and fifty-six cases were disposed of by 
the Department during FY 1971, leaving a balance of 170 
pending as of June 30, 1971. One hundred and thirty- 
five of the cases disposed of resulted in fines totaling 
$205,750. No sentences of imprisonment were imposed. 

The results during FY 1971 were comparable to those 
in FY 1970, which resulted in 128 successful prosecutions^ 


with $285,150 in fines imposed and one prison sentence of 
90 days. 

The criminal prosecutions resulted from investigations 
conducted by the field staff of the Bureau of Operations 
and Bureau of Accounts, and were coordinated with the 
Department of Justice by the Bureau of Enforcement. 

Exact figures are not available as to the cost involved. 
However, a rough approximation is that $380,000 an- 
nually is directly expended in such efforts. 

Civil Settlements 

Since 1967, the ICC has increasingly made use of de- 
mand settlement procedures to obtain monetary 
forfeitures. 

The Federal Claims Collection Act of 1966 has enabled 
the ICC to settle many cases out of court by use of its own 
administrative negotiations. The amount of money must 
be agreed to by the defendant, and when agreement is 
not reached, the cases are then referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for appropriate disposition. 

In FY 1971, 455 settlements without recourse to the 
courts or to the Department of Justice resulted in 
$1,494,665 in forfeitures, compared with fines in 135 
criminal cases amounting to $205,750. 

The cost of obtaining monetary sanctions for violations 
of laws under the Commission’s jurisdiction is now con- 
siderably less than it was, solely through the use of the 
courts prior to the stepped-up civil forfeiture program. 

About 60 percent of all ICC cases were settled admin- 
istratively for monetary forfeitures during FY 1971, com- 
pared with 54 percent in FY 1970 and 44 percent in 
FY 1969. 

Cooperation With States 

Under Federal-State cooperative activity features of P.L. 
89-170, the ICC cooperates under written agreements 
with 47 States for exchange of information; mutual as- 
sistance; and the conduct of joint examinations, investi- 
gations, inspections, and administrative activities. 

All these joint efforts are directed to enforcing laws 
concerning highway transportation. The remaining three 
States either have no statutory authority to enter into 
such agreements or no comparable program with which 
to cooperate. 
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Studies of drug dependence and of synthetic substitutes 
for opiates constitute the contribution of the National 
Academy of Sciences to crime reduction efforts of the 
Federal Government. 

One of these studies was carried on in FY 1971 and 
the second contracted for in that fiscal year to begin 
in FY 1972. 

Both studies were funded under contracts with the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD), De- 
partment of Justice. 


Background. The National Academy of Sciences is a 
private society which elects its own members, drawn 
from the ranks of distinguished scholars in scientific and 
engineering research. At the beginning of FY 1971, its 
members numbered 866. 

The Academy was estabfished in 1863 when its charter 
was approved by Congress and signed by President Abra- 
ham Lincoln (12 Stat. 806). 

The National Research Council was organized by 
the Academy in 1916 at the request of President Wood- 
row Wilson as a measure of national preparedness. It 
was pe^etuated by the Academy in 1919 and now op- 
erates in accordance with Executive Order 2859 of 
May 11, 1918, as amended by Executive Order 10668 
of May 10, 1956. 


Ihe National Research Council is charged with cai 
tying out activities undertaken by the Academy, largel 
through encouraging broader participation of scientist 
^d technologists throughout the Nation. The Nations 
Research Council draws its members from universities 


^ A^demy is not an agency of the Federal Go 

Inner ^ ^ private, nonprofit organization, it h 

ong enjoyed a close working association with the Fe 
e ovemment. As such, it contracts to undertake si 
nificant scientific studies for various Federal departmen 
^d agencies^ It was in that capacity the Academy agree 
to conduct the research on narcotics and drugs repLt 

the activities of th 

A^demy and Research Council normally do not enta 
the conduct of new research ^ 1 V- • 

^ is toe fetation of a connnit.ee of indfvfduak wh 
^ applicability to the problem at hand. 


Research Projects 

Tvto drug research projecte were underway within the 


National Research Council during FY 1971 and FY 
1972, both funded by contract with BNDD. Responsibil- 
ity for initiating and monitoring the projects rests with 
the Committee on Problems of Drug Dependence of the 
Academy. 

3- 1-year contract with 
BNDD,_the Academy initiated in FY 1971 an inve.stiga- 
tion which tests the effects of new narcotic analgesics on 
monkeys to detemiine their capacity to produce drug 
dependence. The Academy supports this research by a 
subcontract for $105,000 for conducting the investiga- 

Department of Pharmacology of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

This research is part of a continuing search for potent 
pam-killing drugs with negligible capacity for abuse. The 
new compounds involved are submitted for evaluation to 
Committee on Problems of Drug Dependence by in- 
dustrial and academic laboratories, both domestic and 


-pxatc suosumtes. me FY 1972 contract with BNDD is 
tor the Study of Synthetic Substitutes for Opiates. The 
contract is for 7 months and totals $30,000. 

^ The objective of the study is to determine whether suffi- 
cient synthetic opiates exist to justify prohibition against 

deriva?ves^^ importation of opium apd its 


v^uiiirniuee MCtlvities 

k °f Drug Dependence, which 

Divi/ f’lT/j'- ®NDD contracts, is part of the 

Division of Medical Sciences of the National Academy of 

bciences. Its program is directed toward the evaluation of 

potential of new analgesic 
narcotic compounds. ° 

th Jr program, funded by industry, 

administers the evaluation of the safety 

d effectiveness of analgesic agents, and it also conducts 

annual meetings for presentation of current research in 
ftm -1 f dependence. These programs enable the 
^ommittee to counsel agencies of Government, the phar- 
maceutical industry and the medical and scientific com- 
mmities on the problems of drug dependence, 
iwo related components of the Division of Medical 
Drug Research Board and the Committee 
mni ® Drug Safety. The Drug Research Board 

n ains^ a program of surveillance of all phases of 
therapeutio research, while the Committee on Problems 
mtr ^ seeks improved methodologies for evaluat- 
ing toe effectiveness and safety of drugs. 
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A fiber optics profilometer, developed by NASA, has 
lieen adapted to read indented writing. 


A miniaturized television camera for police surveillance 
of high-crime areas, a method of identifying paint chips 
in a hit-and-run automobile accident, and a technique for 
deciphering impressions left on a writing pad are among 
recent contributions to law enforcement and criminal 
justice made by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) . 

NASA was established by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958 (72 Stat, 426; 42 U.S.C. 2451 
et seq.), as amended. That act included a requirement 
for transferring technology developed by NASA to areas 
of public concern not directly related to aerospace. Law 
enforcement is among these areas of concern. 

In response to the requirement, NASA created the 
Technology Utilization Office, which is charged with the 
task of technology transfer. The Technology Utilization 
Office, through research institutes, actively seeks law en- 
forcement and other problems where NASA technology 
might be useful from Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment officials. When such problems are identified, NASA 
provides assistance in applying the technology required. 

Following is a description of NASA’s technology trans- 
fer efforts related to law enforcement. 


Miniaturized television. The Chicago Police Department 
desired a small television camera for specialized police 
surveillance work. NASA identified a unit originally de- 
veloped for the Marshall Space Flight Center (Hunts- 
ville, Ala.) to view the staging of the Saturn rocket. The 
Police Department tested the unit for police work in a 
subway station, on an expressway, and from a helicopter. 
As a result, the Police Department and the manufacturer 
decided to review the modifications required for police 
use. 


Morphine identification. A method for rapidly analyzing 
the morphine content of urine taken from suspected 
heroin users was requested by New York City. NASA’s 
Ames Research Center (Moffett Field, Calif.) developed 
a chemical technique which permits chemical and physi- 
cal identification of morphine from urine samples. A pro- 
totype model is scheduled for development to enable 
on-the-Scene analysis of a urine specimen, 


Paint-chip identification. The California Criminal Iden- 
tification and Investigation Bureau required identification 
of an automobile from a small paint chip left in a hit-and- 
run accident. A solution was suggested by a NASA scien- 
tist at Goddard Space Flight Center (Greenbelt, Md.), 
tested experimentally by him, and evaluated by forensic 
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scientists. The solution is to mount the paint sample in 
an integrating sphere which serves as the reflectance at- 
tachment of a visible ultraviolet spectrophotometer. 

This enables measurement of the amount of light ab- 
sorbed and reflected by the paint chip. That proportion 
can be compared with a sample from the suspect car. 
If proven successful, this time-saving technique could 
aid in establishing the facts in hit-and-run cases. 

A description of the system was published in the April 
1971 issue of the Journal of Forensic Sciences. Inquiries 
from other criminal laboratories outside California have 
been received by NASA since the publication. 

Glass shard identification. NASA has also worked on 
developing a technique to identify a specific automobile 
from a piece of glass left at the scene of an accident. The 
silicon from which the glass is made contains traces of 
rare earths which are unique to each glass sample. 
Through use of electron spin resonance, the molecular 
composition of the glass can be distinguished and com- 
pared with that of other glasses. 

Writing-pad impressions. The Chicago Police Depart- 
ment identified a need for a method of deciphering im- 
pressions left on a writing pad after the page bearing the 
writing is destroyed. A fiber optics profilometer, developed 
for the Marshall Space Flight Center to detect flaws on 
the surface of rocket tubes, showed promise of meeting 
the requirement. The Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration transferred $3,000 to NASA for conducting 
feasibility studies. A prototype was developed and demon- 
strated to the Police Department and LEAA, and work 
on a final design was near completion by the close of FY 
1971. 

Other contributions. Other NASA contributions to law 
enforcement problems include a police alarm device 
permitting a police officer away from his car to signal his 
dispatcher if he needs assistance; a metal object locator; 
a system for automatically solving problems in com- 
munications links ; and the application , of thermo- 
luminescent spectrophotometry to laboratory material 
identification. 

A 2-day seminar, co-sponsored by NASA and the Cali- 
fornia Council of Criminal Justice, on the potential use- 
fulness and applicability of NASA Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory equipment to criminalistic problems was presented 
to an audience of 56 county. State, and Federal law en- 
forcement personnel. 


A miniaturized television camera, developed by NASA, 
for police surveillance of high-crime areas. 


Bribe offers, fraud, false statements, and similar criminal 
actions that may be associated with labor matters within 
its jurisdiction are referred by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (NLRB) to the Department of Justice or to 
U.S. attorneys for appropriate disposition. 

In FY 1971, nine cases of suspected criminal activi- 
ties, including bribe offers, fraud, false statements, and 
claim of immunity, were so referred by the NLRB. 

In addition, the agency instituted two criminal con- 
tempt actions: one for failure to comply with a court 
decree enforcing a Board back-pay order, and the other 
for violation of a court injunction secured by the general 
counsel of NLRB. 

Background. The National Labor Relations Board is an 
independent agency created by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act of 1935 (Wagner Act) , as amended by the Taft- 
Hartley Act of 1947 and the Landrum-Griffin Act of 
1959. 

It is a quasi-judicial agency whose two principal func- 
tions are to investigate questions concerning employee 
union representation and to resolve them through elec- 
tions, and to investigate and prosecute unfair labor prac- 
tice charges brought against employers and unions. 

The five members of the Board each serve a 5-year 
term. Headquarters are in Washington, D.C., and field 
operations are carried out through 31 regional offices. 

Compliance proceedings. The general counsel, appointed 
by the President and approved by the Senate for a 4-year 
term, is responsible for handling injunction proceedings 
and obtaining compliance with Board rulings. 

When Board orders are not complied with, the general 
counsel can file petitions for court enforcement. If a 
court decree enforcing a Board order is not complied with, 
the Board may seek civil or criminal contempt citations. 
Civil citations are more frequently used. 

Criminal activities. When it uncovers actual or potential 
criminal activities of other kinds during its hearings or 
investigations, NLRB contacts the appropriate Federal, 
State, or local law enforcement agency. 
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specific research projects will also be conducted within 
the program. These will include an estimate of the inci- 
dence and prevalence in New York State of certain types 
of crime; analytical studies of the relationship between 
the staffs of prisons and correctional institutions and their 
inmates; and an economic analysis of the market for 
fencing certain goods. 

The School of Criminal Justice is now creating a new 
set of planning panels to develop additional research proj- 
ects and to assemble study teams with expertise in the 
economics of crime, community power structures, and 
approaches to treatment. 


The causes and nature of crime and delinquency, new 
methods for appl)ing science and technology to law en- 
forcement, the effectiveness of criminal justice methodol- 
ogy, and the economic effects of crime upon society all 
are under study through research projects supported by 
the National Science Foundation. 

These programs are carried out within the general mis- 
sion of the National Science Foundation to strengthen 
research and education in the sciences in the United 
States. 


Social science research. During FY 1971, four grants 
pertaining to crime control and prevention were funded 
through the Division of Social Science. Descriptions of 
them follow: 

(1) A 1-year grant of $37,700 was made to Indiana 
University to determine if the institutional character of 
police organizations, such as small community depart- 
ments as opposed to large metropolitan departments, 
makes a difference in police effectiveness. 


Background. The National Science Foundation was es- 
tablished by the National Science Foundation Act of 1950 
(64 Stat. 149; 42 U.S.C. 1861—1875), and was given 
additional authority by the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 1601; 42 U.S.C. 1876-1879), as 
amended. 


Crime Prevention and Control 

The Foundation conducts two programs which carry on 
research related to the field of crime prevention and 
control. 

. program is called Research Applied to Na- 

tional Needs (RANN) , and it is operated by the Research 
Applications Directorate. Under this program, research 
IS directed at specific environmental, societal, and tech- 
nological problems, including crime. 

The second program is called Social Science Research, 
Slalh Division of Social Sciences. 

W • . explores social prob- 

^ I™'- perspective of economics, 

sociology, and other social sciences. 

RAFW. Two grants were made under RANN in FY 1971 

prevention and control. 
Descnptions of them follow. 

Stiifl Foundatioii made a grant of $150,000 to the 
investigating the costs and benefi'ts 
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selected m such a way that it would be possible to match 
three small, black, separately incorporated communities 
within the greater Chicago area with three black areas 
* 1 Chicago, and three incorporated white 

neighborhoods iri the Indianapolis area with three white 
neighborhoods within Indianapolis. 

This matching procedure was employed to eliminate 
socioeconomic variables, such as race, income, educa- 
lonal levels, or proportion of owner-occupied homes, as 

explanations of observed differences in police effective- 
ness. 

(2) A 2-ycar grant was made to the National Bureau 
of Economic Research in New York City to do an eco- 

coXtTem™ W 

Induded in this project will be the development of an 
economic model shomng the effects of partidpation in 
egitaate activities. Factors determining the dedsion to 
I^rticipate in cnniinal activities will be identified. The 
Sm" constitutes a crime 

turn!'!"'* .effectiveness of public and private expendi- 

zadom^ TTi “*‘™“entalities, resources, and or^ani- 
zauons intended to combat crime will also be considLed. 

( ) A 2-year grant to Yale University was made to 
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Protecting the public against wrongdoings in the securi- 
ties and financial markets is the function of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

This protective responsibility takes the form of con- 
ducting investigations into alleged violations of the Fed- 
eral securities laws and taking the proper steps, including 
administrative proceedings, civil injunctions, or referrals 
to the Department of Justice, to insure that compliance 
with the laws is maintained. 

In conducting investigations, the Commission gives 
priority to cases in which organized criminal elements 
appear to be involved. 

The Commission also conducts enforcement training 
programs at its headquarters for State securities admin- 
istrators and Canadian securities commissioners to alert 
them to unlawful activities. Enforcement conferences in 
financial centers throughout the country are also offered 
by the Commission. 

The Commission was created under authority of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1924 (48 Stat. 881 ; 15 U.S.C. 
78a to 78jj), as amended. 

FY 1971 activities. At the close of the fiscal year, the 
Commission had 825 pending investigations of alleged 
violations of the Federal securities laws. During this same 
time, it instituted 189 administrative proceedings, filed 
140 civil injunctive actions, and referred 27 criminal cases 
to the Department of Justice. Sixteen criminal indictments 
were returned during the fiscal year in cases investigated 
by the Commission. 

A more detailed discussion follows of the Commission’s 
FY 1971 activities. 

Organized Crime 

The Commission gives priority to all investigations in 
which organized criminal elements appear to be involved. 
Constant liaison is maintained with the Organized Crime 
and Racketeering Section, Criminal Division, Department 
of Justice, and with Federal and State agencies concerned 
with organized crime syndicates. 

During FY 1970, the Commission established an orga- 
nized crime section at its headquarters, ’ with nine pro- 
fessionals and five clerical workers. For the past 3 fiscal 
years, the Commission has provided six or seven enforce- 
ment personnel for organized crime strike forces through- 
out the country. Since July 1969, the Commission has 
conducted 80 investigations where elements of organized 
crime were purported to be involved. These investiga- 
tions resulted in 174 defendants being civilly enjoined, 81 
persons criminally indicted, and 34 persons convicted in 
criminal actions. 


Enforcement of Securities Laws 

When the Commission determines, based upon staff in- 
vestigation, that enforcement action appears appropriate, 
it may authorize the staff to institute civil court proceed- 
ings for injunctive relief, or, in particularly serious cases, 
it may refer the matter to the Department of Justice 
with a recommendation for criminal prosecution. 

In addition to civil court proceedings and referrals to 
the Departrnent of Justice, the Commission may also 
initiate administrative proceedings. These proceedings 
could result in a Commission order imposing remedial 
sanctions on the persons involved. 

In appropriate matters, the Commission may also refer 
matters to State or local enforcement agencies or to in- 
dustry self-regulatory organizations. 

Criminal proceedings. Upon receipt of a detailed report 
from Commission staff recommending that a matter be 
referred to the Department of Justice for criminal prose- 
cution, the general counsel of the Commission and its 
Office of Criminal Reference and Special Proceedings 
review the report and make recommendations to the 
Commission. If the Commission concurs 'that criminal 
proceedings are warranted, the case is referred to the At- 
torney General, who in turn refers the case to the appro- 
priate U.S. attorney. Commission staff members familiar 
with the case generally assist the U.S. attorney in present- 
ing the facts to a grand jury and assist throughout trial 
procedure. 

Important cases. Descriptions of some criminal proceed- 
ings instituted or determined during FY 1971 : 

(1) An appeals court affirmed the conviction of an 
Indiana financial news publisher and its editor for pub- 
lishing an article describing a stock issue without reveal- 
ing that consideration had been paid by the issuing 
company for publishing and writing the article. 

(2) Another appeals court affirmed convictions and 
sentences of 25 and 35 years in prison for two defend- 
ants found guilty of violations of the antifraud and regis- 
tration provisions of the Securities Act of 1933 and the 
Mail Fraud Statute in connection with the sale of certain 
promissory notes. 

(3) An attorney and an accountant were convicted on 
each of 1 3 counts of an indictment for violating the pro- 
visions mentioned above. These individuals had made 
false statements alleging that a shell company manufac- 
tured airplanes and was listed on a stock exchange. They 
also filed false and misleading registration statements and 
unaudited financial statements. The attorney was sen- 
tenced to 5 years in prison and fined $10,000; the ac- 
countant was sentenced to 3 years in prison and fined 
$5,000. Each was assessed costs of approximately $10,000. 

(4) Lengthy prison sentences were also meted out to 
four defendants found guilty of fraudulent activities in the 
offer and sale of certificates of beneficial interest in two 
Indiana real estate investment trusts. 

(5 ) During the fiscal year, 1 1 persons were convicted of 
criminal contempt for violating injunctions. Contempt 
proceedings with respect to 12 others were pending at 
the end of the fiscal year. 

Administrative proceedings. Under the Securities Ex- 
change Act, as amended in 1964, the Commission has a 
wide range of administrative sanctions available to it 
which it may impose against brokers, dealers, and other 
persons. Sanctions range from censure to revocation of 
registration and suspension or termination of a broker- 
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dealers membership in a stock exchange or the National 
Association of Securities Dealers. 


Enforcement Training 
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The following are e.xamples of violations of the Com- 
mission's rules handled by administrative disposition dur- 
ing FY 1971. 


The Commission’s Division of Trading and Markets an- 
nually conducts a week-long enforcement training pro- 
gram at its headquarters. The aim of this course is to 
alert participants to activities which may violate provi- 
sions of the Federal securities laws and to equip them to 
solve problems in this area. 

During FY 1970, invitations were sent to all State 
securities administrators and to Canadian securities corn 
missioners, in addition to staff members and reprcsenta- 
tives of other Federal departments and agencie.s. A total 
of 95 persons from 25 States and three Canadian Pro- 

™rv f77' ‘raining program was suspended 
m hY 1971, due to budgetary restraints, but will be re- 
sumed in FY 1972. 


(1) The Commission censured 12 members of invest- 
ment companies, investment advisor hrms, and hedge 
funds who sold stock on the basis of “inside” (nonpublic) 
information about reduced earnings of Douglas Aircraft 
Co., which had been provided them by institutional sales- 
men of the Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. 
brokerage firm. The Commission held that antifraud pro- 
scriptions against the use of inside information apply not 
only to those persons who occupy a special relationship 
to the issuer, but also to others who receive inside 
information. 
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Selective 
Service System 
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FY 1971 Statistics 
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Processing Potential Violators 
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Mpinnuuutieuo sulimit to induction rather than 
lit, ?,uh|t*t t to {iro.seculion. 

, 'riii' invHTssing of iiotential violators be^nns at the re- 
ttllue level. of ]K>ssible. violators are sent first 
‘'MPKinnal eouustds for a prerefcrral prosecutive review. 

nr ii’Mioaial eounsttls, of whom tliere were 14 at the 
il“M‘ ol b\ petividetl the first point of contact be- 
Umm'u the .System aiul U.8, attorneys. 

No i.ise is iritnl until the file is reviewed by a System 
.uunney fttr prtiecHlural and sulistantive error. Those 
xvtflutnt jiroseeutivit merit tire returned to local Boards 
or nuTective atlion. riowtiver, U.S. attorneys make the 
hn.d ileterniination whether to prosecute after the viola- 
tion is retnrnetl to fliem. 


Selective .Service Regional Counsels work with attor- 
nevs in Washington hi'adiiuartc'rs in following the progress 
oj cases. 


1 icieierral review rediu'e.s (he burden of investigation 
on other agencies and .serve.s to eliminate referrals when 
|Moserntion is clearly not indicated. In .some cases, ap- 
ji.neni violations are th(‘ result of administrative error, or 
miiig.itiiu': eircuinstanci's exist of which the local Board 
was unaware. 

If during Mil inv(*stigation a violator voluntarily sub- 
mits to imiurlion, he may not he jirost'cutcd (if the U.S. 
aftornev in the case I’oiuau's) but enters the Armed Forces 
insread. Of eases referr ed to the FBI, 75 to 80 percent are 
resolved atiministi'atively without pro.secution. 

A large* nintiher eif vitilators iUso submit to induction 
after iMnng indicted, if the U.S. attorney agrees. 

Because the goal of the System is to ensure compliance 
10 fulfill matijiower re£|uirements rather than to imprison 
violiilors, there is also jirovi.sion for convicted violators 
10 be p.iroled for induction. 

ff a ronvicted violator with a 1~A or 1 -A-O classifi- 
i.ifion makes rei|uest for such parole, the Director of 
ihe Kvstetn submits his recommendation to the Attorney 
Urneral, who make.s the determination. 

In the event the registrant Is not inducted, he is re- 
turtwii to the corrective institution. If he is inducted and 
rompletes his period of service under honorable condi- 
tions, he will lie tiiseharged from further confinement and 
lUfMUvision. A registrant who is paroled and is discharged 
under other than honorable conditions will be returned 
to the [lenal institution or to parole status as a civilian. 
Regional Counsels advise the U.S, attorneys and district 
rourt Judges on details of tliis procedure. 

The System maintains a file of case law of recent court 
derisions which is updated and supplied to all U.S. attor- 
neys, along with an index of memoranda of briefs, avail- 
able on request. 
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Small Business 
Administration 


Criminal activity among persons applying for or cur- 
rently holding small business loans is within the statutory 
responsibility of the Small Business Administration 
(SBA). 

In carrying out its mission of aiding, counseling, and 
protecting the interests of small business, SBA investigates 
loan applicants and examines current loans. When evi- 
dence of criminal activity meriting further investigation 
or prosecution is uncovered, SBA refers the case to the 
Department of Justice or the Department of the Treasury 
for appropriate disposition. 

Involvement of SBA in anticrime activities covers a 
wide range, from reporting suspected organized crime 
activity to the Department of Justice to encouraging small 
businessmen to secure their businesses from burglars and 
vandals. 

In the latter category, SBA policy provides for priority 
use of loan proceeds, especially in high crime areas, for 
anticrime purposes such as purchase and installation of 
alarm devices, security doors and locks, and window grat- 
ing. Such uses also include the establishment and opera- 
tion of private security firms. 

In addition, SBA operates a program of education for 
small businessmen in a variety of anticrime areas. 

Background. SBA makes loans to small business concerns, 
to State and local development companies, and to victims 
of floods and other disasters. SBA also is charged with 
assuring that small businesses in the United States receive 
a fair proportion of Government purchases, contracts, and 
subcontracts. 

Statutory authority for SBA law enforcement activities 
lies principally in the Small Business Act ( 15 U.S.C. 631) , 
the Small Business Investment Act of 1958 (15 U.S.C. 
661), Title IV of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 (42 U.S.C. 2901), and the Small Business Protec- 
tion Act of 1967 (15 U.S.C. 634 note). 

Monitoring loans. During the Hfe of an SBA loan, it is 
continually monitored by the SBA Office of Loan Admin- 
istration for possible irregularities such as misrepresenta- 
tion, fraud, bribery, and manipulation of collateral. 

This monitoring activity includes coordination with 
other Federal agencies which may open investigations of 
the borrower. 

In addition, each small business investment company 
(SBIC) is examined once a year, and it may be further 
investigated by the SBA. In such investigations, SBA is 
empowered to issue subpenas. , 


Name Checks and Referrals 

SBA checks the names of all principals of business con- 
cerns applying for loans, licenses, contracts, or other types 
of financial assistance. 

Based on its own criteria and investigation, SBA may 
deny or revoke financial loans or other assistance. If 
evidence of illegal activity on the part of SBA clients or 
potential clients is uncovered, it is reported to the ap- 
propriate Federal agency. These are, principally, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs, and the Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section, all in the Department of Justice, 
and the Secret Service and the Internal Revenue Service, 
both in the Department of the Treasury. 

Liaison with the Organized Crime and Racketeering 
Section includes an arranpment by which SBA checks out 
applicants with that Section as well as supplying relevant 
information to that Section. 

Statistics from recent activities in these areas follow. 

Name checks. During calendar year 1970, the SBA Office 
of Security and Investigations checked 49,620 names of 
individuals representing 33,112 applicant firms through 
intelligence and law enforcement agencies. More than 
9,000 reports containing adverse information were re- 
ceived, and of those, 600 were sufficient to result in 
declining the loan application. 

Cost. The cost of the name checks conducted by the 
Office of Security and Investigations and related work 
done by other offices during FY 1971 was estimated at 
$90,000. 

Loans withheld. Loans withheld as a result of such 
investigations amounted to an estimated $4.6 million. 
That does not necessarily mean that the full amount 
would have been lost by the Government had the loans 
been granted. 

FBI referrals. During calendar year 1970, SBA made 128 
referrals to the FBI for investigation involving suspected 
fraud against the Government or violations of other 
criminal statutes by SBA loan applicants or recipients. 
FBI investigations resulted in 15 indictments and 10 con- 
victions. In calendar year 1971, the FBI investigated 
cases previously referred by SBA, resulting in 14 indict- 
ments and 11 convictions. 

Organized crime referrals. During calendar year 1970, 
SBA coordinated with the Organized Grime and Rack- 
eteering Section on 14 cases involving information devel- 



oped by the SBA and indicating usefulness to the Depart- 
ment of Justice in its campaign against organized crime. 

Illegal drugs. Information furnished by SBA to the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (BNDD), De- 
partment of Justice, concerned principals in a loan appli- 
cation who were importing illegal drugs. The loan was 
denied and BNDD took over the investigation. 

Front for organized crime. SBA received information that 
a loan applicant was fronting for organized crime inter- 
ests. SBA referred the information to the Organized 
Crime and Racketeering Section, which investigated. The 
loan was denied. 

Underworld takeover. SBA investigated a borrower and 
entered into cooperation with the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, the Internal Revenue Service, and the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission regarding possible fraud 
against the Government, tax evasion, and involvement of 
the borrower in a stolen-securities ring. The Organized 
Crime and Racketeering Section also found that the 
borrower’s business had been taken over by underworld 
interests. The borrower was convicted and sentenced. The 
SBA loan was liquidated. 

Illegal Activities Uncovered 

SBA investigations develop evidence indicating a con- 
siderable variety of suspected criminal activity. 

Descriptions of typical examples of illegal activities 
developed and referred by SBA to the Department of 
Justice and other agencies follow. 

Conflicting financial statements. An SBA loan applicant 
submitted financial statements differing considerably from 
those submitted to the Internal Revenue Service, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. Investigation disclosed that he was 
a national figure in organized crime. The loan applica- 
tion was declined and the case was referred to the Or- 
ganized Crime and Racketeering Section, Criminal Divi- 
sion, Department of Justice. The applicant subsequently 
was indicted. 

Underworld activities, SBA obtained information indi- 
cating that an SBA borrower was involved in underworld 
activities. SBA called the loan. SBA information fur- 
nished to the Orpnized Crime and Racketeering Section 
resulted in the indictment of the individual and in his 
conviction for fraud. 


Safeguarding Loans and Other Aid 

SBA is charged with protecting the funds and other forms 
of assistance it makes available for small business. 

To that end, SBA will not grant financial assistance, 
obtain contracts for, or issue licenses to persons who are 
not of “good character,” regardless of their credit rating. 
A fair and impartial determination of what constitutes 
good character is essential to the proper administration 
of SBA activities. Carefully defined guidelines for investi- 
gations, evaluations, and monitoring of loans and other 
assistance are conducted by SBA. 

Descriptions of what constitutes “good character” and 
what criteria are applied in loan-making follow. 

Presumption of eligibility. At the outset, all applicants 
are presumed eligible, and SBA investigators are directed 


to report all the facts, favorable as well as unfavorable. 

Personal history. Applications for assistance require sub- 
mission of the personal history of all principals of business 
concerns applying for loans, licenses, contracts, or other 
financial assistance. 

Policy defined. SBA national directives state as follows: 

. . . Character is an eligibility requirement; thus, licenses and 
financial assistance shall not be given to persons, or to business 
entities owned, controlled, or managed by persons who are not 
of good character. . . . An applicant for a loan may be com- 
pletely credit worthy in that ample collateral is offered and the 
ability to repay is demonstrated. Nevertheless, the application 
must be denied if the applicant is not of good character or if 
not in the best interest of the United States. 

. . . This policy shall apply to the issuance of licenses and the 
post licensing approval of new officers, directors, and important 
employees of existing small business investment companies, the 
post licensing approval of new stockholders of 10 percent or more 
in existing SBIC’s and to all SBA financial assistance programs, 
including loans to State and local development companies, recipi- 
ent small businesses benefited by a State or local development 
company and recipients under the Disaster Loan Program where 
business loans of $10,000 or more are involved. 

Character defined. The word “character” is defined by 
the SBA as a “broad term which embraces numerous 
qualities or traits of personality which distinguish one 
human being from another. Behavior, integrity, candor, 
and disposition toward criminal acts are some of the fac- 
tors which have a bearing on a person’s character.” 

Best interests of United States defined. The scope of the 
phrase “best interests of the United States” is set forth 
as follows: 

Since authority for Agency assistance programs is generally in 
discretionary terms by law, and since the ‘public interest’ is an 
express statutory criterion for the granting and denial of appli- 
cations for financial assistance, investigators shall include in the 
investigative reports any information bearing on the question of 
whether approval of an application will in any given case be 
in the best interests of the United States. 

Subversive activies . . . would be an element relevant thereto. 
Conduct which may suggest willful or malicious disregard for 
law and order or the rights of others would also be relevant. 
This is necessarily a broad factor since the elements cannot 
always be defined or foreseen. 

SBA audits own activities. A person’s past criminal activ- 
ity or mere membership in a subversive organization does 
not necessarily mean he is not eligible for SBA assistance. 
SBA audits itself, through the Office of Portfolio Man- 
agement, to assure that criteria are being fairly applied 
in its loan-making activity. 

Investigation and Evaluation 

The conduct of SBA investigations and evaluations of 
those investigations are carried out in accordance with 
well-defined guidelines. 

This section sets out the guidelines for investigators and 
describes the evaluation process of reports resulting from 
those investigations. 

Suspect activities. SBA investigators are instructed to 
look for the following kinds of activities, as described in 
an extract from the text of SBA guidelines : 

Criminal Activities. 

All convictions as well as charges, arrests, and indictments for 
commission of crimes or any violation of Federal, State (includ- 
ing United States territories and possessions), county, or munici- 
pal law, regulation or ordinance (except traffic violations), any 
order, judgment or decree of any court of competent jurisdiction 
or executive department or agency relating to any violation of 
laws, regulations or ordinances. 
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Fraudulent Activities. 

_ All findings of civil liability, or permanent or temporary in- 
junctions by an order, judgment, or decree of a court of compe- 
ent jurisdiction, by reason of any act or practice involving fraud 
or breach of trust. ^ 

Subversive Activities. 

Involvement in any organization, association, movement 

thrrn’ persons which advocates or approves 

the con^ission of acts of force or violence to deny other persons 
heir rights under the Constitution of the United States or 
carries on activities in furtherance of or in support of such pur- 

participation in or planSng 
assaults on persons or property, sabotage, espionage trLson or 
sedition, or attempts or preparation therefor, or knowing associa 

thereoT ^^dition radTcac; 

thereof, and advocacy of revolution, or force or violence to alter 
the consPtuPonal form of Government of the United States 

evaluation of investigative reports lies 
with the Administrator of SBA, the General CouLel, and 
the appropriate associate administrators, according to 
raL ^ financial assistance and circumstances of the 

C3,Sc. 

orilrri "'hich they use in evaluating 

criminal and subversive activities are as follows: 

(1) Except to the extent that it may bear upon SBA’s 
response, ht.es under the Small Business Investment Act 
M consideration shall be given to any activities wWch 
curred more than 10 years ago in the absence of anv 
adverse information relating to activities within the past 
0 years. Moreover, evidence of activities within the IZt 

necjrsarilvluSr^ unfavorably on the subject will not 
nS Se J ^ that the subject is presently 

not eligible. Due regard must be given to the age of the 
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not be permitted, for a period of 1 year after the date 

of his conviction, to receive anv disaster Tm 

(P.L. 9 0 ^ ^ 1 3^ ^ disaster loan assistance 

t; .^^hividual who is currently on parole or nroba 

inelii^ “-“O” of “ ^orious offeme is considered 
ineligible for assistance, and the release merca 
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of an application. 

(3) Mere inembership in, or association with, any sul 
versiye oiganization, association, movement, group c 
combination of pei-sons, by any proper subject of invest 

In idrl hieligibility of an applican 

In addition to membership or association, where the de 
cision IS based solely ujion subversive activities, there mus 
be evidence reasonably to establish that the person ha 
or had knowledge of the unlawful purpose, and ha 
participated, _ or is participating, in a specific act, or ii 

a specific act, in further 
an<.c y)f the unlawful purpose, of any such organization 
association, movement, group, or combination of persons 

Public Education Program 

1 he SBA carries on several activities designed to educate 
the public in general and small businessmen in particular 
about crime prevention. 

Descriptions of those activities follow: 

Meetings and conferences. SBA management assistance 
pensonnel m its 85 held offices throughout the United 
btales and iiossessions cooperate with local organizations 
to co-sponsor crime jirevention meetings. Police officers, 
security personnel, attorneys, and others are made avail- 
able to discuss such tojiics as shoplifting, employee pilfer- 
age m stores and plants, burglary, robbery, and bad check 
pa.ssmg. I here were 315 such conferences attended by 
more than 17,000 small businessmen during the year. 

Film.s. Seven films for businessmen’s groups were distrib- 
uted on a loan basis by the SBA Film Library and also 
were available from the National Audiovisual Center. 

Fhey were entitled: “Burglary Is Your Business” (re- 
tail store burglary); “The Inside Story” (plant pilfer- 
age) ; ^t Gan Happen to You” (retail 
The PaperhangeiV’ (bad checks); “Plant Pilferage”; 
The Shoplifter”; and “They’re Out to Get You” 
(shoplifting). 

Some 1,290 showings to a combined audience of 41,000 
were made during the fiscal year. 

Publications. At the same time, 286,000 copies of five 
free publications on crime prevention written by law en- 
forcement experts were distributed. 

available were: “Preventing Employee 
Pilferage”; “Preventing Retail Theft”; “Reducing Shop- 
lifting Loss”; “Preventing Burglary and Robbery Loss”; 
and ‘Outwitting Bad Check Passers.” 

A new publication covering “Embezzlement” is cur- 
rently being printed. 
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Smithsonian 

Institution 


Assistance to the Federal Bureau of Investigation in the 
form of scientific identification of bones and other 
evidence is an ongoing law enforcement activity of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

The Smithsonian Institution also maintains its own 
guard force for the protection of buildings and grounds 
under its control. Those include the National Zoological 
Park in Washington, D.C. 


Background. The Smithsonian Institution is an inde- 
pendent establishment created by the Act of Congress of 
August 10, 1846 (9 Stat 102; etseq., 20 U.S.G. 41 etseq.), 
under the direction of a Board of Regents. The Secretary, 
who is its executive officer, is responsible only to the 
^ard of Regents. In this important sense, the Institu- 
tion is not a Government agency, but rather an instru- 
mentality of the United States. 

The Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution and the 
Board of Trustees of the National Gallery were authorized 
respectively to establish sj>ecial police forces for the pro- 
tection of the buildings and grounds under their control 
by Act of October 24, 1951, as amended (40 U.S.C. 193 
n-x) . The National Zoological Park Police and the Smith- 
soman Institution Guard Force exercise this authority. 


Personnel. The guard force consists of 284 men and 
officers; the Zoo Police, 30 men and officers. Both forces 
rely upon the cooperation of the U.S. Park Police and 
! Columbia Metropolitan Police Department 

j 1 1 l^echnical assistance such as transportation 
fif prisoners. Serious offenses are referred tc 

*e MPD the U.S. Park Police, or the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI) . 

Activities. The Division of Physical Anthropology of the 
Musei^ of Natural History is occasionally called upon by 
the FBI for assistance in the scientific identification of 
bones and offier evidence, and scientists and curators in 
vanous divisions of the Institution may from time to time 
be requested to assist in the identification of objects that 
have been stolen, or documents that have been forged 

on 19 matters in 

ifY 1971, in addition to aiding in identification of objects 
or performing forensic medical tasks for such law enforce- 
ment agencies as^the U.S. Park Police, the MPD, the 

Office of the Chief 
edical Examiner, Washington, D.C., on 10 occasions. 



United States 
Civil Service 
Commission 




The United States Civil Service Commission operates 
in two areas related to Federal law enforcement an 

criminal justice assistance. , ^ i r • 

First the Commission aids the District of Columbia 
Metropolitan Police Department in maintaining staffing 

levels. , • • 

Second the Commission enforces the provisions ot the 

Hatch Act which prohibit Federal employees from taking 
an active part in partisan politics. 

These activities are carried out within the Commi - 
sion’s responsibility for administering the Federal merit 

ComSn was created by the Act of Congress 
rvf Ifi. 1883 (5 U.S.C. 1101). 


Police Recruiting 

The Commission aids the District of Columbia Metropol- 
itan Police Department in maintaining staffing levels in 

several ways. . , 

During 1970, the Commission conducted a nationwide 

drive through its 65 area offices to^ help the Department 
reach its authorized personnel ceiling of 5,100 of- 

ficers by August 1970. Twenty-four percent of the 2,UUU 
new officers hired by the Department during this 1-year 
period were from outside the Washington, D.C., area. ^ 
Area offices assisted in this drive by conducting special 
publicity efforts, circulating appropriate existing registers, 
conducting special tests, and providing technical advice 
and assistance to police recruiting teams. 

In addition, the Commission suggested that applicants 
be given physical examinations around the country at 
Department of Defense installations to avoid the expense 
to applicants of coming to Washington, D.C. That pro- 
cedure was adopted. 

At present, no major recruiting drives are underway to 
aid the Metropolitan Police Department, but the Wash- 
ington Area Office of the Commission provides continuirig 
assistance to maintain current levels of staffing. Walk-in 
testing is provided by the Washington Area Office on the 
second and fourth Saturday of each month for the police 
jobs. 

Hatch Act 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission enforces the provi- 
sions of the Hatch Aot (5 U.S.C. 7324 (a) ) , which pro- 
hibits Federal employees in the executive branch from 
taking an active part in partisan political management 
or partisan political campaigns. 
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Similar prohibitions apply to individuals employed by 
a State or local agency whose principal employment is in 
connection with an activity financed in whole or in part 
by loans or grants made by the United States or a Federal 
agency (5 U.S.G. 1502 (a) ), and to State and local em- 
ployees working in various governmental or private anti- 
poverty programs funded under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, as amended. 

The Hatch Act prohibits employees from taking an 
active part in partisan political management or political 
campaigns. Political activity connected with the manage- 
rnentj campaigns, or candidates of partisan political par- 
ties is prohibited. 

The term partisan” refers to a political party whose 
candidates for presidential elector received votes in the 
last preceding election at which presidential electors 
were selected. 

Authorized activities. Under the terms of the Hatch Act 
and implementing regulations issued by the Civil Service 
Commission, all covered employees are free to engage in 
political activity consistent with the restrictions imposed 
by law. Examples of what an employee may do are as 
follows: 


□ Register and vote in any election ; 

O Express opinions as an individual privately and pub- 
licly on political subjects and candidates; 

□ Displa,y a political picture, sticker, badge, or button; 

□ Participate in the nonpartisan activities of a civic^ 
community, social, labor, or professional organization, 
or of a similar organization ; 

□ Be a member of a political party or other political 
organization and participate in its activities to the 
extent consistent with law; 

□ Attend a political convention, rally, fund-raising func- 
tion, or other political gathering; 

D Sign a political petition as an individual; 

□ Make a financial contribution to a political party or 

orgamzation; ri 

Q Take an active part, as a candidate or in support of 
a candidate, in a nonpartisan election ; 

□ Be politically active in connection with a question 
which is not specifically identified with a political 
party, such as a constitutional amendment, referen- 

um, approval of a municipal ordinance, or any other 
question or issue of a similar character; 

□ Serve as an election judge or clerk, or in a similar po- 

nonpartisan duties as prescribed by 
State and local law; and ' 

□ Othenrise participate fully ir. pubHc affairs, except 
as prohibited by law, in a manner which does n^ 


materially compromise his efficiency or integrity as 
an employee or the neutrality, efficiency, or integrity 
of his agency. 

Prohibited activities. Examples of prohibited political 
activities include: 

D Serving as an officer of a political party, a member 
of a national. State, or local committee of a jxilitical 
party, an officer or member of a committee of a 
partisan political club, or running as a candidate for 
any of these positions; 

□ Organizing or reorganizing a political party or politi- 
cal club; 

□ Directly or indirectly soliciting, receiving, collecting, 
handling, disbursing, or accounting for assessments, 
contributions, or other funds for a partisan political 
purpose; 

□ Organizing, selling tickets to, promoting, or actively 
participating in a fund-raising activity of a partisan 
candidate, political party, or political club ; 

□ Talking an active part in managing the political cam- 
paign of a partisan candidate for public office or politi- 
cal party office; 

n Becoming a partisan candidate for, or campaigning 
for, an elective public office; 

n Soliciting votes in support of, or in opposition to, a 
partisan candidate for public office or political party 
office; 

Q Acting as recorder, watcher, challenger, or similar of- 
ficer at the polls on behalf of a political party or parti- 
san candidate; 

□ Driving voters to the polls on behalf of a political 
party or partisan candidate ; 

□ Endorsing or opposing a partisan candidate for pub- 
ic office or political party office in a political adver- 
tisement, a broadcast, campaign literature, or similar 
material; 

□ Serving as a delegate, alternate, or proxy to a political 
party convention; 

□ Addressing a convention, caucus, rally, or similar 
gathering of a political party in support of or in op- 
position to a partisan candidate for public office or 
political party office ; and 

□ Initiating or circulating a partisan nominating 
petition. 

Administrative penalties. The Hatch Act is not a crim- 
inal statute. Enforcement by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion IS administrative in nature. Penalties for violation of 
me act are as follows : 

(1) A Federal employee found to have violated the 
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act may be removed from the position or office held by 
him and may not be employed again in any position, the 
salary or compensation of which is payable under the 
same appropriation as the position from which removed. 
If, however, the Civil Service Commission determines by 
unanimous vote that the violation does not warrant re- 
moval, it may impose a lesser penalty, such as suspension 
without pay, but the penalty so imposed must be at least 
a 30-day suspension without pay. 

(2) In the case of a State or local agency employee 
found to have violated the act, if the violation warrants 
removal, he must be removed from office by the employ- 
ing agency. If the agency does not remove him, the Civil 
Service Commission could order the withholding of a 
monetary amount equal to twice the employee’s annual 
salary from the next Federal loan or grant to the State or 
local agency. An employee removed for violation of the 
act may not be reappointed within 18 months in the same 
State or local agency. If he is reappointed within the 18- 
month period in a State or local agency which receives 
Federal loans or grants, the Commission may withhold 
funds from that State or local agency. If the violation of 
the act does not warrant removal, then no penalty is in- 
curred. The suspension provisions applicable to Federal 
employees do not apply to covered State and local 
employees. 

Related criminal provisions. The Hatch Act supplements 
the criminal laws relating to solicitations of political con- 
tributions by Federal officers and employees. 

Sections 602, 603, and 607 of title 18 U.S.C. relate to 
solicitations of political contributions. Section 602 pro- 
hibits Federal employees from soliciting or receiving 
political contributions from other Federal employees. 
Section 603 prohibits anyone from soliciting or receiving 
political contributions in a Federal building. Section 607 
prohibits Federal employees from making political con- 
tributions to other Federal employees or to any Senator 
or Member of Congress. These sections of title 18 are en- 
forced by the Department of Justice, Criminal Division. 

Referrals. As a matter of policy, Hatch Act cases involving 
solicitations and receipt of political contributions by Fed- 
eral employees are referred to the Department of Jus- 
tice by the Civil Service Commission for consideration 
and appropriate action. If the Department of Justice de- 
clines to prosecute or assume jurisdiction, the Commission 
may proceed under the provisions of the Hatch Act. 

In FY 1971, the Gommission referred three political 

activity cases involving possible criminal violations to the 
Department of Justice for consideration. 

One such case involved 10 Federal employees (ex- 


cepted service) of the Alabama Air National Guard. 
The matter came to the attention of the Gommission by 
a complaint filed on December 30, 1970. The complaint 
alleged that the employees in question were soliciting and 
receiving campaign contributions from other employees 
in connection with an Alabama gubernatorial election. 

In view of the fact that the information received by the 
Commission indicated possible violations of a criminal 
statute (title 18, U.S.C. ), the matter was referred by the 
Civil Service Commission to the Department of Justice. 
In addition, since the employees involved were in the ex- 
cepted service, the Commission also referred the matter 
to the National Guard Bureau for enforcement since the 
employing agency has enforcement jurisdiction in Hatch 
Act cases involving excepted service Federal employees. 

The Commission’s Hatch Act enforcement jurisdiction 
is limited to cases of Federal employees in the competitive 
service. The Commission’s jurisdiction in excepted serv- 
ice cases is limited to adjudicating appeals from such em- 
ployees who are removed by an agency for violation of the 
Hatch Act. 

The Department of Justice authorized the agency to 
proceed under the Hatch Act, and upon completion of 
its investigation, the agency ordered the removal of all 
of the employees involved. On appeal and hearings be- 
fore the Civil Service Commission, the Commission or- 
dered that the employees be suspended from duty without 
pay for periods ranging from 30 to 120 days. Upon com- 
pletion of the administrative actions, the Department of 
Justice obtained criminal indictments against some of the 
employees. 
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United Slates 
Postal Service 


Protection of the mails, enforcement of a large number 
of Federal criminal statutes, and assistance in efforts to 
combat organized crime are responsibilities of the United 
States Postal Service. 

The duties of the Postal Service, as they relate to Fed- 
eral law enforcement and criminal justice assistance activ- 
ities, range from providing security at local Post Offices 
to operation of crime laboratories in major cities. 

The Postal Service is faced with such problems as mail 
fraud, the mailing of narcotics and dangerous drugs, ob- 
scene matter, explosives, and prohibited firearms. It must 
cope with burglaries of Post Offices, thefts of money 
orders and other mail, and holdups of letter carriers. It 
also must deal with the problem of thefts by employees. 

The Postal Service has affirmative programs in all those 
areas, and descriptions of them follow in this chapter. 

Background. The United States Postal Service was 
created on August 12, 1970, when President Nixon signed 
the Postal Reorganization Act (84 Stat. 719; 39 U.S.G. 
101 et seq.) . Improvement and modernization of U.S. 
postal responsibilities were primary goals of that legis- 
lation. 

The Postal Service delegated to the Postal Inspection 
Service the duties of protecting the mails, enforcing postal 
laws, conducting internal audits and postal inspections, 
and maintaining plant and personnel security. 

The head of the Inspection Service is the Assistant 
Postmaster General — Chief Postal Inspector. He over- 
sees all investigations by Postal Inspectors and refers evi- 
dence of criminal offenses to the Department of Justice 
for appropriate disposition. This Assistant Postmaster 
General also acts as security officer and defense coordi- 
nator for the postal establishment, maintaining liaison 
with other Government law enforcement agencies. 

The Inspection Service is one of the oldest law en- 
forcement agencies in the Federal Government. Benjamin 
Franklin was the first Postal Inspector. 

Expenditures. Postal Service expenditures for law en- 
forcement totaled $36,133,000 in FY 1971; that com- 
pares with $28,557,000 in FY 1970 and $19,342,000 in 
FY 1969. 

Convictions. Convictions for violations of postal laws in 
FY 1971 rose to 14,496, up from 12,904 the previous 
year, an increase of 12.3 percent and the highest figure 
in history. 

Of all cases brought to trial, 98 percent resulted in 
convictions. Of the total convictions, 157 involved or- 


ganized crime figures, while convictions for theft of mail 
from private mail receptacles reached a record high of 
6,243, a 17.4-percent increase over FY 1970. There also 
was a new record of 1,000 convictions for narcotic viola- 
tions involving traffic by mail, an increase of 76.4 per- 
cent. For the fourth straight year, a new record was 
established in convictions for mail fraud, which totaled 
1,113, an increase of 22.3 percent over FY 1970. 

Burglaries. There was a sharp reduction in Post Office 
burglaries and cash and stamp losses due to increased 
preventive measures and a concentrated investigative 
program against major interstate burglary and stamp- 
fencing rings. The number of burglaries dropped 1 1 per- 
cent, from 1,972 in FY 1970 to 1,754 in FY 1971. Of 
great significance was the reduction in losses attributable 
to burglaries from $3,198,119 to $1,349,146 (a 57.5-per- 
cent drop) during the same period. 

Combating Organized Crime 

In the area of organized crime, it is the mission of the 
Postal Service to contribute materially to the coordinated 
Federal effort to combat this problem. 

The Organized Crime Control Act of 1970 (18 U.S.C. 
1961) specifically designated mail fraud as a “racketeer- 
ing activity.” The following provisions of the act, each 
also defining a “racketeering activity,” are within the 
investigative purview of the Postal Inspection Service; 

Q Section 201 (relating to bribery) ; 

□ Section 1510 (relating to obstruction of criminal 
investigations) ; 

O Section 1952 (relating to racketeering) ; 

□ Sections 2314 and 2315 (relating to interstate trans- 
portation of stolen property) ; and 

Q Any offense involving the felonious manufacture, im- 
portation, concealment, buying, selling, or otherwise 
dealing in narcotic or other dangerous drugs, punish- 
able under any law of the United States, 

To effect proper utilization of legislation aimed at 
combating racketeer-influenced and corrupt organiza- 
tions, all Postal Inspectors have received instructions re- 
lating to the potential application of the Organized Crime 
Control Act of 1970. 

National coordination. The Postmaster General was a 
founding member of the National Council on Organized 
Grime and is also a member of the Executive Committee 
of the National Council. Postal Inspection Service offi- 
cials represent the Postal Service on conamittees of the 
National Council on Infiltration of Legitimate Business ; 


The Postal Inspection Service discovered smuggled 
marijuana in a stuffed alligator. 
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Counterfeit, Stolen Funds, Securities, and Credit Cards; 
and State and Local Effort Involving Organized Crime. 

To assure maximum coordination and contribution 
in the effort against organized crime, a special Orga- 
nized Crime Division has been established at Postal In- 
spection Service Headquarters. 

Strike Force participation. In September 1968, the Postal 
Inspection Service made its first formal assignment of a 
Postal Inspector to a Department of Justice Joint Strike 
Force. Strike Force assignments have been made every 
year since; and by the close of FY 1971, 18 Postal In- 
spectors were participating in 16 Strike Forces. 

Postal Inspectors assigned to newly activated Strike 
Forces attended an orientation and training program 
conducted by the Department of Justice in Washington, 
D.C. 

Other Inspectors are engaged in investigations of 
postal-related offenses involving organized crime, either to 
supplement the work of Strike Force Inspectors or to con- 
duct investigations in areas where Strike Forces have not 
been activated. 

As of June 30, 1971, 73 Postal Inspectors, excluding 
Strike Force assignees, were investigating organized crime 
cases. Man-hours devoted to organized crime investiga- 
tions were 56,795 in FY 1971, compared with 33,696 in 
FY 1970. 

Criminal actions. During FY 1971, organized crime in- 
vestigations conducted by Postal Inspectors resulted in 
267 indictments, 240 arrests, and 157 convictions. These 
criminal actions, both State and Federal, were based on 
investigations of postal-related crimes such as theft and 
fencing of securities stolen from the mails at airmail fields, 
theft and fencing of stamp stock by burglary rings, credit- 
card frauds, financial schemes including use of stolen se- 
curities as collateral for loans, planned bankruptcies, and 
schemes aimed at looting company assets. 

At the request of the Office for Drug Abuse Law 
Enforcement (DALE) of the Department of Justice, the 
Postal Service has assigned Postal Inspectors in 16 cities 
to maintain liaison with DALE investigative-prosecutive 
teams. The Postal Inspectors will participate in investi- 
gating possible violations of postal regulations by nar- 
cotics traffickers. DALE was established by Executive 
order of the President on January 28, 1972. 

Law Enforcement 
Responsibilities 

The Chief Postal Inspector carries out his responsibilities 
through a force of Postal Inspectors. 

Postal Inspectors have certain powers prescribed by 
law. Under 18 U.S.G. 3061, they can serve warrants and 
make arrests, but only when dealing with suspected pos- 
tal offenses. 

Internal regulations require that Postal Inspectors 
document the facts surrounding possible commission of 
a Federal crime. In submitting such information to the 
U.S. attorney for possible criminal proceedings, the Pos- 
tal Inspectors make no recommendations; the U.S. at- 
torney decides whether to prosecute on the basis of facts 

presented by the Postal Inspection Service. 

When the U.S. attorney elects not to prosecute in a 
criminal investigation. Postal Inspectors are authorized 
to advise State and local authorities on possible violations 


of their laws. Postal Inspectors may testify in local crim- 
inal proceedings, if called upon to do so. 

General statutes. The Postal Inspectors are charged with 
enforcing a wide range of violations of title 18 of the 
United States Code (the criminal statutes) insofar as they 
relate to postal services. 

There are about 85 such statutes, most of which can 
be broken down into the following categories : 

□ Internal corruption, such as embezzlement, theft of 
mail by employees, extortion, accepting bribes, or 
conspiring to defraud the United States. 

□ Outside interference, such as assaults, threats, hold- 
ups, burglaries, bribes, or bid-rigging with respect to 
postal supply contracts. 

□ Thefts, including forgery of money orders and coun- 
terfeiting of postage stamps. 

□ Improper use of the mails, including the mailing of 
narcotics, obscene materials, libelous statements, or 
writings that advocate treason. 

Most of the above have been traditional responsibili- 
ties of the Postal Service, or its predecessor agencies, dat- 
ing back to pre-Revolutionary days. A series of recent 
Acts of Congress have conferred new and broader au- 
thority to enable the Postal Inspection Service to cope 
with current problems. Descriptions of the major new 
statutes follow. 

Credit cards. On October 26, 1970, President Nixon 
signed legislation amending section 134 of the Federal 
Truth-in-Lending Act to increase penalties for illegal 
transactions involving credit cards. The Department of 
Justice suggested that the Inspection Service assume in- 
vestigative responsibility over possible violations of the 
new section since it already had primary responsibility 
for investigating possible violations of the Mail Fraud 
Statute (18 U.S.C. 1341). 

Obscene matter. Under the Postal Reorganization Act, 
new civil and criminal sanctions against mailing sexually 
oriented advertisements were enacted. 

The Postal Service is required by provisions of that 
law (39 U.S.G. 3010) to maintain a list of persons not 
wanting to receive sexually oriented advertisements 
through the mails. Such material cannot legally be mailed 
to any person whose name has been listed for longer than 
30 days. Violation of section 3010 can result in criminal 
prosecution under 18 U.S.G. 1735 and 1737 with penal- 
ties as high as 5 years of imprisonment or a t$5,000 fine or 
both for first offenders. The sanctions under 18 U.S.G. 
1735 and 1737, became effective on February 1, 1971. 
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Marijuana, concealed in Bibles, was discovered 
by the Postal Inspection Service. 


Narcotics and dangerous drugs. The Comprehensive 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 1970 (P.L. 
91-513), effective May 1, 1971, expanded the Postal 
Inspection Service jurisdiction to investigate felonies in 
connection with the mailing of narcotics and other dan- 
gerous drugs in violation of section 403 (b), codified as 
21U.S.C.843 (b). 

Personnel and Training 

Reorganization of the Postal Service in 1970 necessitated 
changing the organizational structure of the Postal In- 
spection Service as well. 

Personnel complement. Under the Chief Postal Inspector 
there were 15 Postal Inspectors in Charge and 36 As- 
sistant Inspectors in Charge during FY 1971. That nu- 
cleus had responsibility for directing field operations at 
395 points throughout the United States and Puerto 
Rico. 


To provide managerial capability at points closer to 
the operational action, five regional offices headed by 
Regional Chief Inspectors have been established. The 
Regional Chief Inspectors are directly responsible to the 
Assistant Postmaster General-Chief Postal Inspector in 
Washington, D.C. Additionally, six new Inspection Serv- 
ice Divisions were founded to establish better manage- 
ment control and effective supervision over the widely 
dispersed force of Postal Inspectors. 

At national and regional levels, the Inspection Service 
is organized along functional lines, with four major 
groupings: Criminal Investigations, Security, Audit, and 
Administration. That organizational structure permits in- 
creased emphasis, under a Director of Security, on pre- 
ventive and deterrent measures to curb increasing postal 
crimes. Plans also have been initiated toward further effort 
in the area of law enforcement science and technology, 
including an expanded Crime Laboratory capability. 

The Postal Inspection Service is increasing the num- 
ber of Postal Inspectors from 1,134 during FY 1969 to 
1,620 by the end of FY 1972. Whereas 55.5 percent of 
the total Inspection Service manpower effort was devoted 
to criminal investigations during FY 1969, some 61 per- 
cent will be so earmarked by the end of FY 1972. 

Basic training. Postal Inspectors are trained under a 
career development program. Initial appointees undergo 
12 weeks of basic training at the Postal Service Manage- 
ment Institute, in Bethesda, Md. The course consists of 
8 weeks of classroom training, a 1-week field assignment, 
and a final 3 weeks of classroom training. Major areas of 
instruction include techniques of investigation, search 
and seizure, arrests, evidence, courtroom procedures, and 
the fundamentals of all administrative and audit inspec- 
tion procedures. Heavily interspersed are practical inves- 
tigative problems such as mock-up burglaries, extortion 
investigations, surveillance problems, and other confi- 
dential techniques. Extensive instruction is provided in 
unarmed self-defense and the use of firearms. 

After completion of the basic training program, on-the- 
job training continues for a period of 114 to 3 years, 
depending on the prior experience of the appointee. After 
1 year of service, each Inspector is enrolled in a corre- 
spondence training program, entitled “Criminal Justice,” 
developed in concert with and administered by the 
University of Oklahoma. In-service refresher training is 
provided annually in various specialized investigative 
areas to insure currency of method and technique. In FY 
1971, 40 percent of all Inspectors having more than 3 
years of service underwent in-service training. 


Management training. Management training for execu- 
tives and supervisory personnel was provided to over 1 00 
Inspection Service personnel in FY 1970 and FY 1971. 
While the major part of this training was provided 
through the auspices of the Postal Service Management 
Institute, five officials were selected for extended training 
at outside facilities, including Harvard Business School, 
Stanford University, and the University of Virginia. 

From July 1969 through September 1971, 500 new ap- 
pointees had been trained under the expanded Postal 
Inspector training program. 

Training State and local personnel. Since February 1970, 
the Postal Inspection Service has hosted 14 groups of 
State and local law enforcement officers for briefings on 



Burglarized Post Office safe. 


the activity of Postal Inspectors in field divisions and at 
Headquarters. 

On completion of the Internal Revenue Service Special 
Agent Basic School^ these law enforcement officers spend 
a day and a half at Postal Inspection Service Headquar- 
ters and receive briefings from senior personnel on various 
aspects of the criminal and security work of Postal Inspec- 
tors, The agenda includes a filmed presentation of the 
work of the Grime Laboratories^ a slide-illustrated briefing 
on technical equipment in field use and under develop- 
ment by the Postal Services Law Enforcement Science 
and Technology Branchy and a visit to that Branch for 
first-hand inspection of this equipment. 

As cooperation and assistance of local law enforcement 
authorities is essential to Inspection Service activity, the 
briefings have been mutually advantageous and areas of 
common interest have stimulated lively discussions be- 
tween lecturers and students. 

Postal Inspectors are frequently called upon to speak 
before many and varied law enforcement agencies, profes- 
sional and technical organizations, and other groups. In 
FY 1971, Postal Inspectors responded to more than 2,000 
requests to address such gatherings. 

These appearances before distinguished and well- 
known organizations afford the Service an opportunity 
to acquaint those present with the problem areas con- 
fronting Postal Inspectors in their efforts to combat ris- 
ing crime. The open discussions following the talks are 


mutually beneficial, often effectuating improved coopera- 
tive police efforts. 

Prohibited Mailings 

Obscene mail. The Postal Inspection Service addressed 
the problem of mailing of obscene materials by commer- 
cial dealers by inaugurating, in conjunction with the De- 
partment of Justice, a program to identify and prosecute 
more vigorously those persons violating the Postal Ob- 
scenity Statute (18 U.S.C. 1461). 

The effectiveness of this joint effort is demonstrated 
by the results achieved. 

During FY 1971, 54 individuals engaged in commer- 
cial mail-order obscenity operations were indicted by 
Federal grand juries, and 23 were convicted. At the close 
of the fiscal year, there were 69 individuals under indict- 
ment awaiting trial. The reduction in the volume of 
postal customer complaints attests to the effectiveness of 
the program to curb the flow of pornography by mail. 
Complaints of receiving unsolicited obscene advertise- 
ments through the medium of the mails totaled 168,390 
in FY 1971, a 41-percent decline from the high of 284,266 
in the prior fiscal year. 

In that short period of FY 1971 that the sexually 
oriented advertisement statute (39 U.S.C. 3010) was in 
effect, there were 202,305 applications filed by adult 
postal customers which resulted in a total of 410,172 
names being placed on the official Postal Service list of 
persons not desiring such advertisements. In addition, 
there were 43 reported violations of 39 U.S.C. 3010 and 
18 U.S.C. 1735. 

State and local assistance. In FY 1971, Postal Inspectors 
also provided assistance to State and local authorities 
which culminated in 183 indictments and 78 convictions 
in connection with violations of their statutes by com- 
mercial mail-order obscenity dealers. 

Narcotics and dangerous drugs. In the past, the investi- 
gative role of the Postal Inspection Service in illegal 
traffic in narcotics and dangerous drugs was primarily 
one of cooperation with other agencies (Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs, Bureau of Customs, and 
State authorities) for prosecution under statutes within 
their jurisdiction. Prior to May 1, 1971, the basic Federal 
laws which provided for the limited statutory entry of the 
Postal Inspection Service were: 18 U.S.C. 1716, which 
prohibits the mailing of poisons and injurious articles; 
and 18 U.S.C. 1403, which provides felony sanctions 
against the use of the mail in committing or conspiring 
to commit certain drug offenses. 

Section 403(b) of the Comprehensive Drug Abuse 
Prevention and Control Act of 1970 increased the respon- 
sibility of the Postal Inspection Service by prohibiting the 
use of the mails or any other communications facility 
for committing, causing, or facilitating the commission 
of any felony under the act and by making the use of the 
communications facility a separate offense. Although 
the enforcement responsibility imder title II of the act 
primarily rests with the Bureau of Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs and with the Bureau of Customs, under title 
III of the act, the Postal Inspection Service role in the 
overall effort has necessarily been expaiided to meet the 
added responsibilities of section 403(b) of the act. 

In FY 1971, the Postal Inspection Service completed 
3,848 investigations in postal-related narcotics and dan- 
gerous drugs’ cases, an increase of 56 percent over the 
2,458 investigations in FY 1970. 
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fjxpiosives. An increase in the number of bombings di- 
rected at postal facilities^ coupled with a change in the 
character of bomb attempts, has been experienced by 
the Inspection Service. In 1967, the Inspection Service 
investigated 108 bomb threats. In 1970, 380 were in- 
vestigated. Investigation has developed evidence that, 
increasingly, those who seek to destroy postal facilities 
are less emotional and more calculating than those who 
did so in the past. The Post Office appears to have become 
a symbol of Federal authority and the target of disaffected 
members of society. 

In FY 1971, there were 616 bomb scares at postal in- 
stallations. These resulted in the evacuation of 34,525 
employees and the loss of 26,375 man-hours. There were 
13 actual bombings, and 90 bombs were mailed out. 
There were 150 instances in which other explosives were 
sent through the mails. 

Federal law (18 U.S.C. 1716) has for many years 
proscribed the mailing of explosives, bombs, infernal 
machines, etc., and is the statutory vehicle under which 
the Inspection Service has long and successfully conducted 
investigations relative to such matters. With the passage 
of the Organized Crime Control Act of 1970, additional 
statutory authority can now be invoked under section 
844(e) and (f) of the act against those individuals at- 
tempting bomb assaults or threats against postal facilities, 
personnel, or equipment. 

Immediate action by Postal Inspectors includes exami- 
nation of postal facilities, searching postal premises, efforts 
to identify and apprehend offenders, and liaison with 
Federal and local police authorities as necessary. Selected 
Postal Inspectors are continually being trained to cope 
with any bombing exigencies that may arise. 

Firearms. The mailing of concealable firearms, with cer- 
tain exceptions, is prohibited by 18 U.S.C. 1715 and en- 
forcement is entrusted to the Postal Inspection Service. 
Neither the Gun Control Act of 1968 (P.L. 90-618) nor 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
(P.L. 90-315) amends or restricts provisions of 18 U.S.C. 
1715. 

During FY 1971, the Inspection Service conducted 365 
investigations concerned with mailed firearms. 

Research. At the request of the Postal Inspection Service, 
the Research Department of the U. S. Postal Service 
is working on a project to detect bombs, explosives, 
weapons, and narcotics in the mailstream. To date, an 
entirely favorable resolution of this project has not been 
feasible due to the speed at which mail is processed, the 
self-positioning of parcels passing a detection device to 
be located at a specific point in the mechanized mail-flow 
system, and other technical problems. 

Current research has been directed toward detecting 
metal masses, narcotics, and explosives in a parcel by 
vapor determination. There has been some success in 
developing a low-level X-ray technique that enables the 
examination of a suspect parcel with low-dosage X-ray 
that is not harmful to personnel or damaging to photo- 
graphic fiilm that may be close to the detection point. To 
date, a total of $304,000 has been expended on the com- 
bined project. 

Other prohibited mailing. It is against the law to use the 
mails to engage in extortion involving threats to injure 
the reputation of a person or to accuse a person of a 
crime; to incite to arson, assassination, or murder; and 
to transport poisons or scurrilous or defamatory matter. 

The Inspection Service investigated 11,801 suspect in- 


stances of such crimes in FY 1971, resulting in 1,184 
convictions. 

Mail Fraud 

The Inspection Service contributes to the national con- 
sumer protection effort by enforcing the Mail Fraud 
Statute (18 U.S.C. 1341). 

Although Postal Inspectors may not serve as intermedi- 
aries in the settlement of financial or property transac- 
tions conducted through the mails, their investigations 
frequently result in the discontinuance of fraudulent 
promotions. A total of 5,626 fraudulent promotions ceased 
operations in FY 1971 as a direct result of these investiga- 
tive efforts. 

Consumer protection. There is frequent cooperation be- 
tween the Inspection Service and the various Consumer 
Protection Coordinating Committees being established 
throughout the country under Federal Trade Commission 
sponsorship. These Committees include representatives of 
State attorneys general. United States attorneys, and other 
law enforcement agencies, plus Better Business Bureaus, 
Chambers of Commerce, and related consumer-protection 
organizations. These Committees are being developed as 
a means not only of assisting consumers, but also to bring 
about corrections and improvements in the various trade 
practices in order to satisfy and, hopefully, eliminate con- 
sumer complaints. In addition, coordinated attention is 
given to identifying and seeking prosecution of those who 
would defraud consumers. 

The Inspection Service frequently assists and cooperates 
with the Special Assistant to the President for Consumer 
Affairs in the investigation of numerous consumer com- 
plaints and inquiries which bear on possible misuse of the 
mails. 

Credit cards. The Postal Inspection Service program to 
combat credit-card fraud has expanded each year since 
its inception in FY 1964. A nationwide system of Co- 
ordinators effectively operates in developing evidence of 
criminal violations and in channeling information bear- 
ing on credit-card investigations. Postal Inspectors in- 
vestigating credit-card cases also have a close working 
relationship with State and local authorities. 

The Mail Fraud Statute has been a most effective 
prosecutive tool in dealing with this type of fraud. In 
addition, many State and local laws have increasingly been 
applied in this effort. 

During FY 1971, 436 convictions for credit-card fraud 
were obtained in 103 Federal courts and 333 in State 
and local courts. As of June 30, 1971, there were 1,281 
investigations underway. 
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Securities. A similar category of fraud concerns stocks 
and bonds falsely promoted through the mails. Increased 
participation by the general public in securities invest- 
ment has expanded this area of wrongdoing. Some com- 
mon fraudulent schemes involving securities are ; 

□ Substitution by a new management of watered or 
worthless securities for good ones in a company’s assets. 

□ Placement of worthless, stolen, or counterfeit securities 
(sometimes mingled with good ones) as a collateral 
for a loan or as an offering to be exchanged for cash 
or other stocks and bonds, 

I I Offering for public sale securities purporting to be 
equity or mortgage interest in enterprises which, in 
fact, are nonexistent, dormant, or bankrupt, or the 
past assets of which have become dissipated. 

The Postal Inspection Service investigates such schemes 
primarily to establish whether violations of 18 U.S.C. 
1341 have occurred and to obtain evidence for prosecu- 
tion under that law. In addition. Postal Inspectors work 
closely with the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation when the laws 
they are charged with enforcing have also been violated. 
Cooperation with regulatory and enforcement agencies 
of the States also is extensive. 

Although the number of investigations and convictions 
increased only moderately in the past fiscal year, the pub- 
lic loss uncovered in completed investigations was 
$47,265,280, a 33-percent increase over FY 1970. Five 
percent of all indictments, arrests, and prosecutions were 
obtained under State laws. 

Business opportunity promotions. Business opportunity 
promotions constitute still another category of mail fraud 
and often involve franchise, distributorship, and vending- 
machine schemes. Inspection Service investigations during 
FY 1971 halted about 69 fraudulent or borderline opera- 
tions. Seven persons were convicted and another 62 were 
under Federal indictment by the close of the fiscal year. 

While cooperation is extended to and received from 
State authorities, these schemes generally are prosecuted 
in Federal courts. 

Administrative sanctions. The Fraud Order Statute (39 
U.S.C. 3005) was amended by Congress in 1968 to elim- 
inate the need to prove fraudulent intent prior to deny- 
ing use of the mails to those who attempt to obtain money 
or property on the basis of false representation. Such 
frauds often involve the elderly. 

Simultaneous with possible criminal action by the ap- 
propriate United States attorney, evidence pointing to a 


violation of the civil statute is presented to the Law De- 
partment of the U.S. Postal Service for consideration of 
mail-stoppage action under administrative procedures. 
Administrative sanctions of this type often have been suc- 
cessfully employed in the course of a mail fraud investiga- 
tion to prevent continuing public loss before the more 
stringent requirements of proof of criminal fraud could 
be developed for prosecutive action by the courts. During 
FY 1971, Inspection Service investigations resulted in 
administrative actions being taken in 163 instances. 

Private express. The Postal Service maintains a legal 
monopoly on the transportation of letters. In FY 1971, 42 
cases of private express violations were investigated. In 
the past, most of these cases were resolved through settle- 
ment out of court. Currently the constitutionality of the 
Government’s monopoly on the carriage of letters in the 
mails is being challenged. 

Thefts and Assaults 

Post Office burglaries. Since the earliest days of the 
Postal Service in this Nation, Post Offices and Letter 
Boxes have been targets of burglars. Prior to the 1960’s, 
thieves most often sought cash or blank money orders, but 
their targets have shifted in recent years. Criminals dis- 
covered a new market for stolen stamp stock, and Post 
Office burglaries increased accordingly. 

Cash and stamp losses. Detection measures led to identi- 
fication of major Post Office burglary groups and stamp 
fences by selected Inspectors designated as burglary spe- 
cialists. Investigations and subsequent arrests resulted in 
sharply reduced losses during FY 1971, with burglaries 
dropping from 1,972 in FY 1970 to 1,754 the following 
year. Cash and stamp losses fell similarly, from $3,198,119 
in FY 1970 to $1,349,146 in FY 1971. Convictions- in FY 
1971 totaled 462. 

Measures to enhance the security of postal facilities in- 
clude installation of burglar alarms and safes. These de- 
vices saved an estimated $1,969,135 in FY 1971 by 
defeating a number of burglary attempts. Recognizing 
that the burglary problem will continue, the Postal Serv- 
ice has budgeted $300,000 for alarm systems in FY 1972 
and $2.5 million for safes. 

Additionally, continuing examination is made of every 
known burglary countermeasure, old and new, for full 
realization of its potential and application as a part of an 
integrated prevention program. 

Money order thefts. The theft of postal money orders. 
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Post Office safe at Yorktown Heights, N.Y., 
destroyed in burglary. 

Stolen in blank in post office burglaries, has been a con- 
tinuing problem involving investigations by Inspectors of 
money-order fences and forgers. During FY 1971, in- 
vestigations resulted in the conviction of 240 offenders. 
Intensified investigative and burglary prevention pro- 
grams resulted in the number of stolen money orders 
dropping from 78,868 in FY 1970 to 50,438 in FY 1971. 
A more dramatic reduction was in the number of these 


stolen orders cashed during FY 1971, down from 4,868 in 
FY 1970, to 2,845 in FY 1971. Stolen money orders re- 
covered during FY 1971 numbered 16,618. 

Curbing internal theft. The Inspection Service has devel- 
oped a new long-range plan for curbing internal theft of 
valuables. Total apprehensions for theft and mistreatment 
of mail rose from 1,316 in FY 1969 to 1,848 in FY 1971. 

Optimum use is made of modem technical devices, such 
as closed-circuit television, special optical devices, time- 
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lapse cameras, and radio-frequency triggering devices. 
Technical equipment is combined with modem investiga- 
tive techniques and applied at major mail-handling facili- 
ties where losses are a particular problem. 

Full utilization is made of the new Postal Service secu- 
rity force in the prevention of internal theft. Preventive 
measures include the providing of security training to 
line supervisors in order to establish supervisor responsi- 
bility for mail protection within their assigned areas. 

The Postal Inspection Service plans to make extensive 
use of the information now available from its computers 
in measuring the results of the plan. This includes loss 
report information by individual installations and by 
Postal Inspection Service Regions and Divisions. Detailed 
information regarding claims filed on registered and in- 
sured mail is also available. 

In addition, studies are being made of other computer 
programs utilizing data already available that has tre- 
mendous potential for identifying installation loss points, 
and transit loss points. 

By implementing this basic plan on a nationwide basis, 
and by continually monitoring the results, the Postal In- 
spection Service believes the challenge of increased in- 
ternal thefts in the Postal Service can be met and 
overcome. 

Embezzlements and other shortages. In FY 1971, 19,651 
postal facilities were audit-inspected by Postal Inspectors. 
As a result of these inspections and related investigations, 
4,736 instances of shortages, embezzlements, and revenue 
deficiencies were disclosed amounting to $1,005,611.00. 
During this period, 81 persons were convicted for em- 
bezzlement of funds. 

Mail theft. Complaints of mail theft, primarily of checks, 
from house and apartment mail-boxes have risen from 
108,421 in FY 1966 to 206,271 in FY 1971. Additionally, 
complaints of damage or vandalism to Postal Service and 
private mail boxes, not involving theft of mail, are in- 
vestigated. The most difficult areas in which to cope with 
the problem are the sections of the large cities where mil- 
lions of welfare and social security checks are distributed 
by mail. Such thefts are becoming increasingly common 
among drug addicts. By increasing the number of Inspec- 
tors targeted against mail thieves, by forming task forces 
wdth other enforcement agencies, and by exercising sur- 
veillance over selected delivery and check-cashing sites, 
Postal Inspectors helped gain a record 6,243 convictions 
in FY 1971, an increase of 17.4 percent over FY 1970. 

Actions taken also include the following prevention 
programs : 

r~] Relocation of collection and relay boxes to safer 
locations. 

□ Modification of existing relay and collection boxes in 
high-crime areas to make them more resistant to 
attack. 

□ Efforts to improve the quality of private mail 
receptacles. 

n Coordination with local authorities who are consider- 
ing changes in the method of disbursement of funds 
to pension and welfare recipients. 

Holdups. The current holdup statute, 18 U.S.G. 2114, 
provides a mandatory sentence of 25 years imprisonment 
for placing in jeopardy the life of a person having cus- 
tody of the mails and 10 years for assault with intent 
to rob. Despite these severe penalties, the number of 
holdups has steadily increased, with 203 holdups of postal 
facilities, personnel, or vehicles during FY 1971 as com. 


pared with 138 in FY 1970. It is expected that this type 
of crime, predominantly in the major cities, will continue 
to be a major problem. 

In areas where holdups have been a major problem, 
several prevention programs have been required. These 
include street security measures for carriers; the installa- 
tion of robbery alarms in postal facilities ; the use of sur- 
veillance cameras in selected postal facilities; and, in 
severely affected areas, the installation of bulletproof 
glass at post office counters. 

Investigations by Inspectors resulted in 69 convictions 
during FY 1971. 

Assaults. Assaults on, and threats to, postal employees 
required minimal attention by the Postal Service until 
FY 1966, when changing conditions in major metropolitan 
areas were reflected by a sharp increase in such incidents. 
Incidents among employees and between employees and 
postal customers have increased until in FY 1971, inves- 
tigations were conducted in 1,740 reported assaults and 
threats. 

Under 18 U.S.G. 1114 and 18 U.S.G. Ill, it is an 
offense to assault a postmaster, officer, or employee in the 
field service. Postal Inspectors exercise investigative juris- 
diction over such offenses. 

Close coordination has been established with U.S. at- 
torneys and local law enforcement officials. Offenses are 
presented for Federal prosecution and where this is 
declined, effort is made to obtain prosecution in State or 
local courts. During FY 1971, 122 prosecutions were au- 
thorized. In some cities, local law enforcement agencies 
have assisted in providing increased street security to 
letter carriers on dates checks are delivered. 

Payment of rewards program. The Postal Service pays 
rewards for aiding in the arrest and conviction of 
those involved in such postal-related offenses as robbery, 
mailing of bombs or poison, burglary of post offices, theft 
of mail, embezzlement of mail, and offenses relating to 
money orders. 

Disbursements to 558 claimants in FY 1971 under this 
program totaled $61,300. They aided the Postal Inspec- 
tion Service in securing 400 convictions relative to the 
crimes listed as being rewardable. 

Postal Security 

The growing problems of thefts, assaults, and other 
crimes at postal facilities have necessitated the employ- 
ment of increasingly sophisticated security devices and 
equipment throughout the Postal Service. 

Burglar alarms. In FY 1969, total burglar alarm expendi- 
tures were $89,707; in FY 1970, $106,723; and in FY 
1971, $156,644. These costs do not reflect manpower 
utilized for installation. To complete the burglar alarm 
coverage for selected postal installations, $300,000 per 
year has been projected for expenditure in FY 1972 and 
FY 1973. 

Surveillance. Closed-circuit television (GGTV) is being 
used for surveillance purposes to protect the mails in those 
specific critical areas where conventional methods of ob- 
servation are not feasible. Expenditures totaled $27,132 
for CCTV equipment in FY 1970, and $34,548 in FY 
1971. 

Physical structures and mechanization of mail-flow in 
many postal facilities lessen opportunities for observation 
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by Postal Inspectors. In order to assist in surveillance ca- 
pability, $15,268 was spent in FY 1970, and $32,409 in 
FY 1971, to procure low light-level optics and scopes. 

Radios. In FY 1970, a total of $32,252 was expended and 
in FY 1971, $38,334 for portable base radio stations and 
special radio equipment. The new equipment has resulted 
in a more efficient utilization of Postal Inspector man- 
power and better liaison with local law enforcement 
agencies. 


Guard forces. The Postal Service has instituted a vigorous 
program to upgrade security at major postal facilities 
throughout the country, in response to increased security 
problems over the past 5 years. 

A pilot project of guard training was initiated in Sep- 
tember 1969, at Philadelphia, Pa. Applicants for the pilot 
program were selected from Postal and Civil Service rolls 
and were given a 3-week training course at Temple Uni- 
versity. The guard complement has been fully manned 
at Philadelphia, Pa., since February 1971, when the last 
training class was graduated. 

The Postmaster General approved expansion of the 
program in FY 1971 to postal facilities at Springfield, 
Mass.; Airport Mail Facility, John F. Kennedy Airport, 
N.Y.,; Chicago, 111.; San Francisco, Calif.; Oakland, 
Calif. ; and Los Angeles, Calif. Additional major facilities 
will be incorporated into the program yearly, through 
FY 1975. 

In November 1970, the Postal Service was charged 
with the responsibility of providing perimeter security at 
103 Postal Service-operated buildings housing Federal 
district and circuit courts. Security surveys were con- 
ducted at all installations, and it was estimated that 428 
guards will be needed to staff the Court Protection Pro- 
gram. Another guard program, the Major Facilities Pro- 
gram, will require 989 guards during FY 1971. 

In the interest of a uniform approach, functional and 
administrative control of both programs was vested in the 
Chief Postal Inspector in January 1971. The recruitment 
for a Postal Service Security Force was begun in March 
1971. A 3-week training program was established at the 
Postal Service Oklahoma Postal Training Operation at 
the University of Oklahoma at Norman. 

Students are trained in such diverse subjects as physi- 
cal security, self defense, hrst aid, evidence, and problems 
of narcotic addiction as they relate to postal security. The 
first class was graduated on May 7, 1971 ; and, starting on 
May 10, a new class of 40 students has been scheduled to 
commence each Monday until all personnel are trained. 
A total of 677 were graduated and assigned to duty in 
FY 1971. 


Transit mail security. The Inspection Service, in co- 
operation with other elements of the Postal Service, 
launched two programs in FY 1971 to increase the-secu- 

rity of transit mails. ... 

The first program, prompted by constantly increasing 
losses of registered mail transported by air, involved a 
drastic change in procedures for handling such mail at 
major airports. A pilot project began at John F. Kennedy 
Airport, N.Y., in July 1970, and was extended to 35 major 
airports in November 1970. 

The basic concept of the airmail protection program 
is to provide an armed escort for registered mml between 
postal facilities and the aircr^t transporting the mml. 

In addition to protecting the mail enroute to planes, 
the guard has the responsibiUty pf observing the loading 


and unloading of registered mail by airline employees, 
thereby reducing the chance of theft or pilferage. 

The results of the new airmail protective program are 
gratifying. In the first 8 months of operation (Novem- 
ber 1970 through June 1971), only 5 verified losses oc- 
curred, having a value of $68,540. This was a drastic 
reduction from the $76 million value of losses (over 90 
percent in the form of replaceable securities) during the 
3 preceding years. 

The second transit mail program involved implementa- 
tion of a seal-control system for sealing and verifying rail- 
road piggyback and highway vans used in transportation 
of bulk mail between major post offices, contract truck 
terminals, and other mail-handling facilities. 

The system of controlled sealing of trucks and vans, 
coupled with implementation of upgraded security pro- 
cedures at major stationary bulk mail-handling facilities, 
has started to pay dividends in the form of reduced parcel 
post losses. 


Personnel screening. By agreement with the U.S.^ Civil 
Service Commission, the Postal Inspection Service is fur- 
nished an advance report of all records of arrests or 
other derogatory information concerning newly appoirited 
postal employees in order to determine their suitability 

for continued employment. 

In addition, tighter qualifications have been developed 
for screening contract employees. Persons on parole or 
suspended sentence for commission of a felony, persons 
with known criminal records involving moral turpitude 
or dishonesty, and persons whose traffic records indicate 
that their driving of motor vehicles would be hazardous 
(applies only to drivers and assistants) are ineligibto.^ 
contractor, subcontractor, or contract employee haridlmg 
mail or driving a mail vehicle shall be removed if the 
screening process shows that he has been convicted of 
a felony, knowingly associates with felons, or if he is^ a 
driver and has a record of serious moving-traffic convic- 
tions. The contracting officer, however, may determine 
that he has since been rehabilitated and has become a 


responsible citizen. 

The illegal use of dangerous drugs and narcotics by 
Postal employees in metropolitan areas resulted in a pi ot 
program initiated in May 1970 to combat the problem. 
Postal Inspectors were assigned m New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Wash- 
ington D.C., to give continuing attention to drug-related 
problems in the Postal Service. The Inspectors are mam- 
iaining contact with Federal, State, and local agencies 
concerned with the drug problems and are attending and 
participating in training programs and semmars on nar- 
cotics Le and addiction. The development of screenmg 
procedures of new employees should also aid in com- 
Kaii'ncr the oroblem. 


Crime Laboratories 

Forensic science support to Postal Inspectors, maintained 
by the Postal Inspection Service through laboratones m 
five major cities, has increased as greater emphasn has 
been placed on scientific evidence in court proceedings. 

Uses Results of laboratory examinations not only have 
contributed importantly to the identification and prosecu- 
tion of postal offenders, but, in many instances, prosecu- 
tive action was initiated directly as a result of laboratory 
finding. In some cases, laboratory findings represented 






Document analysis by the Postal Inspection Service 
includes signature verification. 

During FY 1971, there was an 8-percent increase in 
the number of requests for laboratory examination. These 
requests, involving 153,783 questioned and known ex- 
hibits, totaled 5,284 during FY 1971 compared to 4,891 
requests involving 147,310 exhibits in FY 1970. Court 
appearances and testimonies for FY 1971 totaled 322. 

Three major areas in which the Postal Service crime 
laboratories are contributing to law enforcement efforts 
are questioned document analysis, fingerprint identifica- 
tion, and chemical and physical examination. 

Document analysis. A growing demand for questioned 
document examination has resulted in difficulties in re- 
cruiting qualified scientists in that field. Thus, the crime 
laboratories are experiencing a severe strain on their 
ability to furnish timely results to Postal Inspectors. 

Fingerprint identification. Continued success in the use 
of ninhydrin in latent fingerprint development has greatly 


increased crime laboratory identifications of offenders 
through fingerprint comparisons. This method has proved 
successful not only in identifying check and money-order 
forgers on the basis of position of the palm and finger- 
prints on the negotiated instrument, but has also enabled 
mail-fraud operators to be directly associated with evi- 
dentiary exhibits. 

Chemical and physical examination. The examination of 
evidence relating to post office burglaries, bomb mailings, 
and drug and narcotics violations has been greatly en- 
hanced through the acquisition of highly sensitive and 
sophisticated analytical equipment for use in crime 
laboratories. 

Recent acquisitions include equipment for activation 
and atomic absorption analyses, ultraviolet spectrophoto- 
metric analysis, and examination by gas chromatography. 
The identification of organic compounds through a com- 
puterized storage and retrieval system for infrared spectra 
was also placed in operation. The system has a capacity of 
searching 100 spectra per second on a reference file con- 
taining approximately 92,000 coded spectra. 
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bailiffs. In FY 1970, there were I 53 O 62 persons in train- 
ing ( 1 SjSOb for police and detective forces ; 595 for guards 
and watchmen, and 661 for sheriffs and bailiffs). In FY 
1969 a total of 6,043 persons was in protective-security 
training. 

California, Connecticut, the District of Columbia, New 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania were the jurisdictions lead- 
ing in the number of participating trainees. 

In FY 1971, the VA channeled $12,207,000 into sup- 
port of these law enforcement trainees. That compared 
with $6,110,000 in FY 1970 and $3,743,000 in FY 1969. 

At the end of March 1971, there were 7,293 veterans 
in on-the-job training as police, a sharp increase over 
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percent of the salary of the job for which he is training. 
By the veteran’s last month of training, he must be paid 
a minimum of 85 percent of the salary he would receive 
as a regular employee. 

Veterans with no dependents, who are enrolled in a 
2-year program, are paid $108 per month (more with 
dependents) during the first 6 months of training; $81 
the second 6 months; $54 the third 6 months; and $27 
the last 6 months. 

Requirements. Basic hiring requirements for police 
trainees generally include a personal interview, character 
investigation, and a driver’s license. 

The District of Columbia Metropolitan Police, the 
Executive Protective Service, and the U.S. Park Police 
have approved programs. Approval has recently been 
given for training as a Deputy U.S. Marshal. This is a 
nationwide program that will provide an opportunity for 
veterans as well as aiding recruiting for the U.S. Mar- 
shals Service. 

Personnel. During FY 1971 a total of 15,264 persons was 
in training under VA programs for protective service 
jobs. Of these, 13,433 were training to be police and de- 
tectives; 1,093 guards and watchnien, and 738 sheriffs and 


A display illustrating programs conducted by the Veterans 
Administration to combat alcoholism among veterans. 

previous years. At the same time in 1970, there were 5,793 
veterans in such training. 

Drug Dependence Treatment 

The veteran population continues to increase through the 
return to civilian life of Vietnam veterans. Fourteen per- 
cent of the VA hospital load is now made up of these 
younger veterans and it is within this age group that the 
highest incidence of drug abuse is found. 

Scope of problem. The VA started its first five drug 
dependence treatment centers in FY 1971. Thirty-one 
more centers were established in FY 1972, and eight more 
are planned in FY 1973, for a total of 44 specially staffed 
treatment centers. The VA has seen a significant increase 
in the number of drug-dependent veterans seeking treat- 
ment in all hospitals, not just the special drug treatment 
centers. 

Between January and June 1971 there were 3,198 ad- 
missions to VA hospitals for care of drug dependence con- 
ditions. Durmg the first months of FY 1972 there were 
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15^803 such admissions. More than 65 percent of the cases 
reported were admissions for heroin addiction. 

Treatment. Treatment includes a combination of medi- 
cal, social, psychiatric, and vocational aspects, designed to 
remove the individual’s dependence on opiates and other 
drugs. The goal is to restore drug-dependent veterans to 
healthy, normal social functioning and to obviate the 
criminal and antisocial behavior common to narcotic 
users. Approximately $17 million has been allocated in 
FY 1972 for VA Drug Dependence Treatment programs. 
In FY 1971, $330,000 was allocated for the first five 
programs. 

Under the program, the drug- addicted veteran is re- 
moved from his usual environment, where drugs are 
readily available, to a nonpenal institution staffed by 
trained personnel who treat him as an afflicted individual 
rather than as an actual or potential lawbreaker. 

Typical treatment consists of from 2 to 8 weeks of hos- 
pitalization followed by periods of outpatient care. The 
average hospital stay is 1 month. Methadone, a synthetic 
narcotic developed as a painkiller in World War II, is 
often used in connection with withdrawal therapy, fol- 
lowed by methadone maintenance. 

Also, there has been marked success throughout in the 
use of the therapeutic community environment, with self- 
government by patients and confrontation group therapy. 
This approach is also being used in the alcohol treatment 
program. 

Research is continuing to seek better methods of treat- 
ment and to evaluate the different methods of treatment 
used throughout the VA. 

Treatment is not purely a medical problem. The av- 
erage hard-drug addict has many problems — emotional, 
social, legal, and financial. He requires the assistance of 
psychiatrists, social workers, and job and rehabilitation 
counselors working together. The ultimate abject is not 
only to get him away from drugs, but to help him keep 
away from them. 

Goal. The goal of this program is not only to help the 
addict return to a productive life, but to bring about a 
direct reduction in crime by removing the addict per- 
manently from the cycle of thefts and other crimes by 
which he supported his habit. 

Alcoholism Treatment 

The VA operates and staffs the Nation’s largest unified 
system of alcoholism treatment. Specialized treatment 
units are located in 41 VA hospitals systemwide. A variety 


of medical-behavioral approaches is utilized in these units 
in treating alcohol-dependent veterans. 

Scope of problem. Alcoholism continues to remain a 
serious public health problem. In FY 1971, there were 
91,000 veterans discharged from VA hospitals having 
principal and associated diagnoses related to alcoholism. 
The peak age for alcoholism is 45 to 54. Because there 
are 25 million veterans from World War II and the 
Korean conflict, VA officials expect a high rate of alco- 
holism for several years. VA personnel conducting treat- 
ment are confident that at least half the patients treated 
in these units will respond positively to treatment. 

Treatment. In this area, also, the VA is seeking new 
methods of treatment. One hospital is trying a novel ap- 
proach which is producing somewhat better results than 
the usual rehabilitation rate of two or three out of 10. 
The program is aimed at conditioning the alcoholic 
against excessive drinking and, at the same time, moving 
him into a different style of life and activity. 

The treatment relies heavily on two techniques which 
have been proven successful in treatment of drug addic- 
tion. These are the therapeutic community environment 
with self-government by patients and confrontation group 
therapy. 

These alcoholic patients, in spite of the age differential, 
share basic problems with the drug-addicted veterans — 
loneliness and a lack of self-confidence, and perhaps a 
lack of self-respect. A patient in group therapy is not 
alone because he is with fellow victims. In addition, he 
has help from the members of a sympathetic staff. 

Approximately $13.3 million has been allocated in FY 
1972 for VA alcoholism treatment programs. In com- 
parison, $8.4 million was allocated in FY 1971, and 
slightly over $705,000 in FY 1970. 

Direct Law Enforcement Efforts 

The VA has no direct law enforcement responsibility ex- 
cept for the security and safety of its own stations. With 
almost 200 treatment centers and an average daily hospi- 
tal patient load of 81,000, however, and with hospitals 
located in 48 States as well as in the District of Columbia 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, this responsibility 
is an extensive one. 

Introduction of drugs and alcohol into treatment cen- 
ters, bomb threats, and attacks on employees are in- 
creasing protection proiblems, 

During FY 1971, a force of 71 1 guards was maintained 
at an annual cost of $4.8 million to protect 166 hospitals 
and domiciliaries located on Federal property. 
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Unless otherwise specified, the references to 
fiscal years in this report are to FY 1971. 
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